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PREFACE. 


The  beiMiiliig  interart  wfaidi  of  late  7«HM  has  teea  Ml  in  9^^ 
tioa,  amorg  ail  duan  wf  the  egmnnnuty.  faaagi^en  rise  to  new,  and  it  k  b» 
lieved  tnttaoy  inatancei^  improved  BM^boda  of  advanong  tfaSa  gieatt  object 
Books  have  been  written  with  a  mptckl  view  of  hnparang  UMtructioli  to 
joothlbl  minds,  as  weO  as  of  directing  die  inqvixito  and  iprai^m 
of  riper  nndezetandinge.  In  these  works,  so  fiir  as  th^  have  been  stomentwfi 
the  principle  of  comparison  and  classificetion  has  extenrively  prevailed ;  ntat* 
tjcaku  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  selection  and  anan^Broent  of  tofiicst 
things  diflering  in  kind  have  been  kept  sepanto  as  much  as  possble;  and,  in 
genaal,  there  has  been  a  mariLed  efibrt  to  observe  the  methocb  of  sdenoe,  and 
Uie  laws  bj  which  the  mind  b  nsuaily  governed  in  the  fH^yiifitiim  of  kaoww 
ledge.  In  this  way«  ideas  oonectly  arranged,  and  happily  assodgted,  hM 
been  oommonicated  to  learners  and  readen^  on  the  vaaoos  snbjecto  piesented 
to  their  consideration.* 

« Ancient  Histo^,"  to  which  Ae  reader  is  here  intiodooed,  "may  be 
treated  either  ethnographieaUyt  that  is.  •^ynHing  to  die  difieient  nations  and 
Mates,  or  tynchroitieaUjh  that  ie,  accoiding  to  certain  genend  periods  of  ttme^ 
Each  method  has  ito  advantages  and  disadvantages!  both  may,  hewevei^  to 
a  certain  extent,  be  united."  This  is  a  remaric  of  Heeren,t  and  the  last  wai 
the  arrangement  which  he  adopted  in  his  admirable  Histm  of  the  States  of 
Antiquity,  as  well  as  in  that  which  bears  the  title  of  the  Political  Svitem  of 
Europe.  In  the  present  volume,  the  sobjeol  has  been  treated  under  an  ar 
nngement  somewDat  similar,  both  methods  being  combined,  as  fitf  as  eould  be 
done  with  convenience.  The  sjrnchronical  mmod,  however,  predominate^ 
and  that  almoit  necessarily,  in  coniequenoe  of  the  very  distixict  eras  whidi 
have  been  observed  in  the  woric  U^  therefare^  the  general  resder  should  ex- 
perience any  in^nvenience,  or  diminution  of  interest,  fitom  the  temporary  sot* 
pension  of  the  historv  of  any  single  nation,  he  still  can  piusne  the  account 
of  such  nation  in  oaninuity,  pr^ided  he  will  take  It  up  in  the  successive 
periods,  and  omi^  at  the  same  tims^  the  histoiy  of  other  natkmai  But  it  is 
befieved,  that  the  mterest  arising  from  the  hietoiy  of  in^vidual  states,  is  very 
fitHe  less  on  this  plan,  than  on  3ie  ethnographical^  9X»d  even  that,  should  it  be 
umsiderably  less,  the  clearer  and  move  comprehensive  views  tbienoe  derived^ 
wouU  be  an  ample  indemnifiration  for  the  ioss. 

Bot  it  is  time  that  the  plan  of  the  present  woric  should  be  more  particukriy 
ttxplained.    It  b  briefly  as  foOows.    m  the  first  place,  political  history,  or  the 

*  AcntoeiTleDi  to  (be  frnpiovemeDM  above  alluded  to,  we  nnnc  acknowledge  the  agencv  of 
■Bownmi  oootrlvanceB  by  meaiM  of  mapi^  cbarti^  engrayinni,  aiid  copious  staiii^cal  ubln^ 
and  ako  of  a  disttncUon  of  type  beiwten  what  is  more  and  what  is  le»  cawmial  hi  the  aubjeet 
maner  of  a  tnatioe.  SeTeral  or  tbeae  comrivancee^  aa  well  aa  of  the  more  general  improvementi^ 
kava  been  extended  to  hiatorical  productkina,  aa  booka  deaigned  for  education ;  and  eapedally 
neat  bato  faea  bean  derived  ftom  the  laat  named  particular— the  oae  of  tfiflecent  dsea  of  t>pa 
TUa  muaOKry  was  aaggeaied  bv  the  aoeoeai  which  attended  the  Rev.  David  Blair^  eelebcmied 
wottste  education,  bv  whom  Hhac  been  extenalvriyeroptoTed  Afcordlngly,  earijr  oae  of  a 
waamadete  thia  coontry.  ta  a  aertea  of  hiatorical  productiona,  of  which  the  pnaent  waa  on% 
awwnnffid  aa  developed  Od  the  tihai  oC  that  gentleman,  with  the  avowal  however,  that  tfatf 
WWB  wlwDy  original,  and  with  ^leaaom  ^  the  common  name  which  Ibey  bora.  Tbeae 
*  in  regard  to  the  piietas  wwt. 
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4  PREFACE. 

Urtoiy  of  dtttm,  k  ghw.  and  the  iab|ect  b  divided  into  ten  penodf^  eaeh 
biiBf  difltingaished  by  ■ome  chancterisCic  trait  The  periods  are  then 
omed  on  leparetelj.  The  important  &cta  of  each  are  atated  in  lar^  typi^ 
and  ezpUnationi^  obaervationn,  aneodotei!^  adventuresi  and  interesting  par^ 
tknlar%  illustrative  of  the  events,  manner^  feelings,  and  opinions  of  tl^  age, 
added  in  the  smaller  tm.  Tho  matter  in  the  smaller  type  is  prd|)eriy  aa 
expansion  of  that  in  the  laigei^  or  carries  on  the  history  merely  br  tracing 
its  minnter  fiaatures.  At  the  close  of  the  perk)d,  the  lives  of  the  iUastriLOs 
peraons  who  floorished  during  llie  same,  are  introduced,  inasmuch  as  the} 
««8titate,  in  some  lastanoes^  a  portion  of  the  vvorld*s  po&dcal  history. 

Uaviig  in  this  vray  jgone  through  the  ten  periods,  then  the  raader,  undet 
th3  Qbmbeal  V news,  is  instructed  in  the  geography,  politics,  religion,  militap 
IT  and  naval  ai&in,  arts,  Uteratuie,  manners,  Ac  of  ancient  nations.  By 
tUs  means  he  is  broufffat  into  a  dose  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  those 
eommunities  whose  pditical  histonr  he  has  readj  and  can  picture  to  himself 
their  manner  of  Uving,  thinking,  roeHnf,  and  actmg.  Thn  latter  part  of  the 
book  indndes  neariv  such  a  subdivisbn  of  the  general  history  of  the  human 
am^  as  Heeren  caln  **the  history  of  culture,  or  of  humanity,  vrfaidi  investi- 
ptfli  the  history  of  men  as  men,  without  further  reference  to  political  rela^ 
flout."  A  poroon,  however,  of  the  first  part  of  the  work,  particulariy  the 
biographical  details,  would  be  induded,  perhaps,  in  the  professor*s  definition 
of  Ihe  histoiy  of  culture.  i 

A  plan  of  this  kind,  it  is  thought,  if  fiuthfully  executedj  must  render  his- 
lofy  dear  and  intelligible ;  give  vividness  and  interest  to  its  various  topics ; 
sniMe  the  student  to  surmount  the  difficulties  arising  from  dates ;  present  a 
genMal  view  of  the  subject  that  may  be  easily  comprenended  and  permanent 
ff  established  in  the  memory ;  and  thus  lay  a  strong  and  lasting  foundation 
Ibr  a  kno^fvMge  of  history.  The  subject  is  so  arrai^ed,  that  the  whde  body 
of  andent  history  ma^  be  reviewed  in  its  progress,  embracing  under  one  con- 
tinuous aspect,  the  pnndpal  nations  ci  tiie  earth.  And  also,  as  already  men- 
tioned, the  history  of  any  particular  nation  may  be  taken  up,  and  oontempla 
led  by  itself.  The  student  or  reader  having  once  ma8t<*red  thi»  outline,  (if 
tfie  plan  have  been  executed  in  any  measure  answerabla  te  the  author's 
wishes^  and  to  die  importance  of  the  subject,)  wUl  be  ^mKB^  to  enter  U]^ 
the  perusal  of  more  extended  and  elaborate  works  of  lOMpnt  nistory.  Having 
the  ffrand  features  of  the  subject  distinctly  arranged  J^  his  mind,  he  wiD 
leaduy  dass  whateve^Additional  facts  he  may  obtain*  He  may  thus  accumu- 
late knowledge  without  dan^r  of  oonfiision,  and  increase  his  povrer  of  recol- 
leotion  by  multiplied  associations. 

Though  the  work  here  presented  to  the  public  is  especially  dedgned  for  the 
purposes  of  education,  it  also  contemplates  tlie  benefit  of  those  in^viduals  to 
whom  the  topics  of  history  are  not  unknown,  by  refreshing  thdr  memory 
with  scenes  and  inddents,  from  which  they  have  before  expenenced  pleasure. 
It  is  hoped,  moreover,  that  the  work  has  been  jpnstructed  with  such  s  regard 
to  truth  and  moral  consistency,  as  to  be  aujij^luury  to  that  purity  of  mannen^ 
refinement  of  taste,  and  love  of  knowledge,  of  which  every  fionily  ought  to 
be  the  dierished  abode. 
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INTRODUCTION* 


I.  The  tenn  History  comprehends  a  record  of  all  Uie  remarkable 
traDsactions  which  have  taken  place  among  the  human  famdy.  It 
is  the  collected  result  of  individual  experience  in  every  age  and  na- 
tkm ;  and  is,  consequently,  a  source  of  practical  wisdom  to  legislator! 
and  rolersi  and  of  profitable  reflection  to  private  persons. 

The  benefits  to  be  expected  from  history  deserve  a  few  remarioi  in  detaiL 
When  H  is  written  with  a  proper  spirit,  and  in  strict  agreement  with  facts,  there 
is  scarcely  any  branch  of  letters  so  well  calculated  to  furnish  an  agreeable  re- 
laxation to  the  student ;  to  improve  his  understanding  and  enlarge  his  stonot 
of  useful  knowledge;  or,  in  general,  to  subserve  the  cause  of  morality  and  re- 
union in  human  society. 

rrom  the  infinite  variety  of  aspects  in  which  history  presents  the  dealings 
«if  Providence,  and  from  the  immense  number  of  chiaracters  and  incide^ 
which  it  brings  into  view,  it  becomes  a  source  of  perpetual  interest  and  enjoj^ 
ment.  The  novelist,  witn  all  the  license  he  possesses  to  imag'ine  such  physi- 
cal and  moral  combinations  as  he  pleases,  cannot  clothe  his  subject  witn  hall 
the  attractions  which  a  reflecting  mind  atWhes  to  true  narrative. 

The  view  of  past  ages  fiUs  the  mind  with  a  sublime  and  pleasing  melancholy. , 
We  dwell  with  deep  and  tender  emotion  on  the  actions,  sufferings,  and  changes 
of  those  who  were  **  bone  of  our  bones,  and  flesh  of  our  fksh" — we  regret  that 
some  of  them  should  ever  have  lived  to  disorder  the  world  with  their  crimes, 
and  that  others  ehould  have  died,  to  leave  it  without  the  benefit  of  their  con- 
tinued active  labours. 

History  improves  our  understanding,  and  enlarges  our  stores  of  useful 
knowk^po.  b^  bringing  to  our  assistance  the  experience  of  others— the  esrpe- 
lienoeoTalj  timc^  by  making  us  acquainted  with  numan  nature ;  by  delivering 
the  mind  from  bigotry  and  prejudice— from  narrow  and  sectional  feelings ;  by 
opening  to  us  the  springs  of  human  affitirs,  and  the  caoses  of  the  rise^  great- 
ncML  decUne,  and  fall  ol  empires. 

There  is  something  in  tne  picture  of  the  generations  before  us,  of  their 
achievements  and  projects;  of  their  manners,  pucsuits,  and  attainments;  of 
their  mode  of  thinldng  and  acting;  of  their  religion,  firovcmment,  and  litera* 
tore ;  which,  going  b^ond  the  ^ratification  of  curiosity,  or  storing  the  mind 
with  mere  iood,  teaches  us  wlsaomj  by  tlie  comparison  of  their  situation  with 
oar  own,  and  by  a  great  variety  of  mteresting  reflections  naturally  suggcuted 
to  oar  thooghta. 

Prom  the  whole  that  history  presents  us,  we  dedoce  conclusions  that  have 
AD  important  "bearing  on  human  happiness  and  virtue.  This  we  consider  as 
the  most  signal  benefit  derivable  from  the  record  of  past  ages.  It  gives  us, 
in  connexion  with  revelation,  which  furnishes  a  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  world's  history,  a  correct  estimate  of  life  and  of  human  nature  m  all  its  va- 
riety. It  shows  us  how  man  has  acted  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  whether 
opngbtly  or  wickedly,  and,  at  the  same  time^  how  God  has  conducted  the 
train  of  events  to  bring  about  the  purposes  of  His  wisdom  and  grace. 

Sjpeaking  in  the  way  of  aphorism,  history  is  a  record  of  what  God  has  dono^ 
and  of  whiU  he  has  eitner  enabled  or  suffered  man  to  do,  on  the  stage  of  the 
world.  Even,  therefore,  without  the  direct  comments  of  the  writer,  which 
nevertheleas  are  due,  we  can  derive  important  instruction  firom  it ;  and  can 
kttrdly  help  being  impressed  with  the  grandeur  or  solemnity  of  tne  movements 
of  Providence,  in  the  destiny  of  nations. 
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tn  Anrjj  It  im  hMr^t  thml  w*  arw  wtppHw^  With  tfiA  mtmt  rmlitmml  ffnt^rUtpnr^Afyf^ 

And  oar  fkcqHif  of  imagination,  memory,  reason,  and  judgment,  are  put  io  a 
nioft  agreeable  and  laluUurY  exercise.   It  is  here  we  learn  political  science  and 
phi1osq)hy ;  we  ascertain  tne  necessity  of  gt>vemment,  the  blessings  of  civUi- 
latioo,  the  progreM  of  nason  and  society;  and  espec^Uy  it  is  here  we  see 
-  •*  »  God  employed 
In  sll  the  good  snd  iU  thst  chequer  liee,** 

and  in  all  the  events  that  have  a  bearing  on  the  interests  (^  true  religion, 

2.  History  is  derived  to  us  from  various  sources,  difiering  in  de- 
grees of  authenticity^  but  in  general  illu8tratin|^  and  confirming  one 
another.  The  principal  sources  are  the  narratives  of  wyters,  whose 
knowledge  of  tne  events  they  describe  ma^  have  been  acquired  by 
peraonal  observation;  inspection  of  pubhc  documents;  poetic  le- 
gends; and  oral  tradition.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  several 
other  Boorees  that  are  highly  valuable,  supplying  the  want  of  direct 
and  regular  narrative,  such  as  monuments,  ruins,  coins,  &c. 

Monuments  <m  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  such  as  pillars  and  heaps  of  slone 
•r  earth,  since  they  are  intended  to  perpetuate  tlie  knowledge  of  importaui 
events,  throw  some  light  on  the  proper  subjects  of  history. 

Ruins  indicate  the  existence  of  arts  and  wisdom  in  ancient  times,  which  arc 
■till  astonishing  to  the  civilized  world.  They  afford  a  knowledge  of  antiquity, 
which  description,  in  many  cases,  could  never  supply.  Such  are  the  ruins  thai 
exist  in  Egypt,  tlie  Holy  Land,  Greece,  and  Italy,  in  their  cities,  temples,  aquo 
ducts,  columns,  Ac 

'-'  Coins  and  medals  offer  very  valuable  means  of  historical  information. 
Iliey  have  often  been  examined  and  studied  for  that  purpose,  are  abundant, 
and  some  of  them  possess  considerable  antiquity.  The  oldest  known,  belong 
M  the  6th  century  B.  C, 

Inscriptions  on  marble  may  be  mentioned  as  another  source  of  history. 
The  Arundelian  marUea,  so  called  from  the  eari  of  Arundel,  who  brougnt 
them  from  Greece  into  England,  are  the  most  celebrated  collection  of  marbles 
bearing  inKrintions.  and  uus  communicating  knowledge  of  antiquity.  The 
Chrontole  of  Paros  is  the  most  important  of  these  inscr^ytions,  as  it  cental^ 
the  chrooologT  of  AthensL  frt>mthe«imeofCecrops  1662^  commcaly  puft  150 
&C.,  te264B.C. 
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GENERAL  DIVISION. 

History  may  be  divided  into  two  great  parts,  Viz.  An 
dent  and  Modern.  Ancient  History  includes  a  period  of 
4004>year8L  and  extends  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the 
Nativity  of  Jesus  Christ.  Modem  History  includes  a  period 
of  1829.  years,  and  extends  from  the  Nativity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
to  the  present  time. 

ObservaiioTis,  Ancient  History,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  vo- 
lume, comprehending  an  account  of  the  Creation,  and  the  ^and 
events  connected  with  it;  of  the  fall  of  man ;  of  the  deluge;  of  Uie 
ori^n  of  naticns ;  and  of  the  principles,  achievements,  manners, 
habits,  relidon,  learning,  &c.  of  the  early  race  of  mortals,  is  equally 
curious  and  instructive. 

Period  I.  will  extend  from  the  Creation  of  the  WorkI, 
4004  years,  R  C,  to  the  Deluge,  2348  years  B.  C.  This  is 
thr  Antediluviali  Period. 

Period  IL  will  extend  from  the  Deluge,  2348  years  B.  C, 
to  the  Calling  of  Abraham,  1921  years  B.  C.  This  is  the 
period  of  the  Confusion  of  Languages. 

Period  III.  will  extend  from  the  Calling  of  Abraham, 
1921  years  B.  C,  to  the  Departure  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt,  1491  years  B.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  Egyptian 
Bondage. 

Period  IV.  will  extend  from  the  Departiire  of  the  Israel- 
ttes  from  Egypt,  1491  years  B.  C,  to  the  Dedication  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple,  1004  years  B.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  the 
Trojan  War. 

Period  Y.  will  extend  from  the  Dedication  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  1004  years  B.  C,  to  the  Founding  of  Rome,  752 
years  B.  C.     This  is  the  period  of  Homer. 

Period  VI.  will  extend  from  the  Founding  of  Rome,  762 
years  B.  C,  to  the  Battle  of  Marathon,  490  years  B.  C.  Thi^ 
19  the  period  of  Roman  Kings.  Digitized  by  Google 
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Period  VII.  will  extend  from  the  Battle  <  f  Marathon,  490 
years  B.  C,  to  the  Birth  of  Alexander,  356  years  B.  C.  This 
18  the  period  of  Grecian  Glory. 

Period  VIII.  will  extend  from  the  Birth  of  Alexander,  356 
years  B.  C,  to  the  Destruction  of  Carthage,  146  years  B.  C. 
This  is  the  period  of  Roman  Military  Renown. 

Period  IX.  will  extend  from  the  Destruction  of  Carthage 
146  years  B.  C,  to  the  First  Campaign  of  Julius  Ceesar,  8C 
years  B.  C.  This  is  the  pexiod  of  the  Civil  War  between 
Marius  and  Sylla. 

Period  X.  will  extend  from  the  First  Campaign  of  Juliua 
Cffisar,  80  years  B.  C,  to  the  Nativity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  CcMiimencement  of  the  Christian  Era.  This  te  the  pe- 
riod of  Rcxman  Literature. 

Observations.  The  characteristic,  or  title  of  each  of  these  pe- 
riods, is  derived  from  some  prominent  event,  or  striking  peculiarity 
by  which  it  is  marked.  .Thus,  for  instance,  during  the  last  period 
but  one,  Rome,  which  was  beginning  to  be  mistress  of  the  world, 
v^as  for  a  long  time  disturbed  by  the  contentions  of  rival  chiefs. 
The  period,  therefore,  is  denominated  ttiat  of  the  Civil  War  be- 
tween Marius  and  Sylla,  as  marking  the  most  important  event  in 
ttie  history  of  the  world  during  that  time.  Thus,  also,  daring  the 
last  or  10th  period,  literature  greatly  flourished  amon^  the  Romans, 
imaer  the  auspices  of  Augustus.  It  is,  therefore,  designated  as  the 
period  of  Roman  literature,  as  beins  the  most  striking  peculiari^ 
of  that  era,  among  the  nations.  In  me  same  manner,  a]so.  the  dm 
racteristics  of  all  the  others  are  derived. 
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The  AiUediluvian  Period,  extending  Jrom  the  CreatUm 
of  the  World,  4004  years  B.  C.  to  the  deluge,  2348 
years  B.  C. 

The  Bihle  affords  the  oqIv  authentic  hJaUny  of  the  fint  afles  of 
theworkL  The  eyeDle  whldi  h  ndates  <tf  those  ages,  are  oonmrmed 
by  the  appearcTices  of  nature,  and  by  legendary  tradition. 

StecTioN  1.  All  muoan  records  &gr^  that  men  and  em- 
pires first  a{^)eBred  in  the  East  There,  those  demigods 
and  heroes,  who  are  the  subjects  of  heathen  feble,  are  repre- 
sented as  having  lived  and  acted.  When,  therefore,  the 
BiUe  points  to  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  as  the  (Hradle  of  na- 
tions and  of  the  arts,  and  as  the  theatre  of  the  most  w(mder- 
ML  events,  it  only  coincides  with  the  general  belief  of  man* 
kind  on  this  subject 

The  account  contained  in  that  |acred  book  respecting  the 
oreation  of  the  world,  or  the  b^mning  of  tune,  is  equally 
worthy  of  credit.  This,  of  course,  is  the  first  grand  event 
which  history  presents  to  us.  The  cosmogonies  of  nations, 
that  is,  the  schemes  they  have  adopted  respecting  the  forma- 
tion oi  the  world,  vary  very  mucn  fn»n  one  another,  and 
most  of  them  are  manifestly  absurd  and  incredible.  That 
cf  the  Hebrews,  which  constitutes  the  scriptural  account,  is  the 
anlv  one  that  deserves  implicit  belief 

2.  According  to  this  account,  it  iqipears  that  about  5829 
yean  ago,  God  called  the  visiUe  univ^rae  into  being,  by 
the  word  of  his  power ;  that  a  determinate  length  of  time 
was  occupied  in  tne  work,  the  various  portions  of  the  world 
being  produced  on  six  successive  days ;  that  man  was  cre- 
ated on  the  last  day  of  those  six,  and  constituted  the  head  oi 
an  the  animal  tribes ;  that  his  haf^fnuess  asd.  increase  were 
provided  for  by  the  institution  of  marriage,  which  was  soon 
anaounced  ;  that  Qod  saw  that  afl  hia  work  was  good ;  and 
4iat  he  rested  cm  the  seventh  day,  hallowing  it,  as  a  im  to 
ha  devilled  (a  reUgious  sol^nnilteQ.  Digitized  by  Google 
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$  The  earth,  immedialely  subsequent  to  its  creation,  was  a  flifid, 
lark,  and  shapeless  mass  of  matter.  The  first  thing  done  to  bring 
it  into  a  perfect  state,  was  the  creation  of  light,  llien  the  firma 
ment  expanded,  to  divide  the  upper  from  the  lower  waters. 

Succeeding  this,  the  assembled  waters  retired  to  their  destined 
oed ;  and,  at  length,  the  dry  land  was  seen,  crowned  with  a  rich 
proAisioii  of  herbage,  fruits,  and  flowers.  These  great  occurrences 
occupied  the  first  three  days. 

The  following  day  was  devoted  to  an  illumination  of  the  earth. 
The  heavens  were  accordingly  adorned  with  myriads  of  stars ;  and 
the  greater  lummaries  were  so  disposed,  as  to  distinguisli  between 
day  and  night,  and  to  divide  the  seasons  of  the  year. 

On  the  fifth  and  sixth  days,  the  waters  were  replenished  with  fish, . 
the  air  was  filled  with  birds,  the  meadows  were  stocked  with  cattle, 
and  every  part  of  the  earth's  surface  was  inhabited  by  its  appropriate 
tribes. 

The  last  work  of  the  sixth  day  was  the  creation  of  man.  This 
was  the  crowning  work  of  the  whole.  God  formed  him  of  the  dust 
of  the  ground,  breathed  into  his  body  the  breath  of  life,  or  immor- 
tality, and  hence  man  became  a  living  soul.  Woman  was  also 
formed,  out  of  the  side  of  the  man,  who  was  cast  into  a  deep  sleep 
for  that  purpose. 

After  the  creation  of  this  helper  for  man,  she  was  given  to  the  lat 
ter,  and  the  sacred  institution  of  marriage  was  ordained  by  the  Creatoi 
himself.    From  this  pair  sprang  all  the  various  nations  of  mankind. 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  and  forming  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  ra- 
tional account  of  the  Scnpturgs,  we  will  mention  a  few  theories  of 
philosophers  and  others,  on  the  formation  of  the  universe. 

It  was  the  opinion  ol  Zenophanes,  Strabo,  and  others,  tl»t  Uie 
earth,  and  the  whole  system  of  the  universe,  was  the  Deity  himself 
Pythagoras  inculcated  the  famous  numerical  system  of  the  monad 
dyad,  and  triad  ;  and,  by  means  of  his  sacred  quaternary,  eluci- 
datea  the  formation  of  the  world,  ahd  the  secrets  of  nature. 

Other  philosophers  adhered  to  the  mathematical  S3r8tem  of  sqnaree 
and  triangles;  the  cube,  the  pjnramid,  and  the  sphere,  &c.  While 
others  maintained  the  great  dementary  theory,  which  refers  the 
construction  of  our  glol^,  and  all  it  contains,  to  the  combmations  of 
the  four  material  elements,  air.  earth,  fire,  and  water,  with  the  a»> 
liB^ance  of  a  fifth,  an  hnmaterial  and  vivifying  principle. 

It  is  recorded  by  the  Brahmins,  in  the  pages  of  their  inspired 
Siastah,  that  the  angel  Bistnoo,  transforming  himself  into  a  ffreai 
boar,  plunged  into  me  watery  abyss,  and  brought  up  the  earth  on 
his  tusks.  Then  issued  from  him  a  mighty  tortoise  and  snake;  and 
Bistnoo  placed  the  make  erect  upon  the  bade  of  the  tortoise,  and  he 
I^aced  the  earth  upon  die  head  of  the  snake. 

The  negroes  df  Congo  affirm  that  the  worid  was  made  by  the  haadt 
of  angds,  excepting  their  own  country,  which  the  Supreme  Being 
(constructed  himself;  that  he  took  great  pains  with  the  inhabitantflL 
attd  made  them  Very  black  and  beautiful ;  and  when  he  had  finished 
tba  first  man.  he  was  well  pleoiad  with  hiiii|«Kl  smoothed  Moi  ovar 
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fbe  faee;  and  hence  his  noee,  and  the  noses  of  all  his  descendanti^ 
oecameflat 

Buffon^  a  modem  infidel  philosopher,  conjectures  that  this  earth 
was  originally  a  globe  of  liquid  fire,  struck  from  the  body  of  the 
am,  by  means  of  a  comet,  as  a  spark  is  produced  by  die  colUMoil 
of  flint  and  steel;  that  at  first  it  was  surrounded  by  gross  Tapon^ 
which,  coolmg  and  condensing  in  process  of  time,  constituted,  ac- 
cording to  their  deifeities,  earth,  water,  and  air  5  which  gradually 
arranged  themselves  according  to  their  respective  gravities,  round 
tbe  burning  mass  that  formed  meir  centre. 

Darwhi,  an  mfidel  also,  in  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  world, 
supposes  that  the  mass  of  chaos  suddenly  exploded,  like  a  barrel  d 
gunpowder,  and  in  that  act  exploded  the  sun,  which,  in  its  flight,  by 
a  similar  convulsion,  exploded  the  earth,  which  m  like  manner  ex- 
ploded the  moon;  and  thus,  by  a  chain  of  explosions,  the  whole  00* 
tar  system  was  produced,  and  set  in  regular  motion. 

3.  AdaiQ  and  Eve,  the  names  of  the  first  human  paifi 
were  placed  by  the  Deity,  bnmediately  subee^pieiit  to  meif 
creation,  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  with  instructions  to  ke^  and 
dress  it.  They  were  allowed  the  freeoise  of  all  the  fruit  of 
the  gaird^  with  a  single  reservation,  which  wasdea^ed  a0 
atrial  of  their  obedknce.  Tbepenalty  of  death  was  threat- 
ened if  they  should  transgress  the  command  of  their  Maker. 
Created  pure  and  mnocent,  and  placed  in  a  state  of  unalloyed 
happiness,  they  had  every  inducement  to  do  well 

6  Adam  and  Eve  seem  to  have  been  created  without  the  garden, 
and  immediately  afterwarda  brought  into  it  It  is  evident  that  Edea 
W98  east  of  Canaan,  or  of  the  wilderness  where  Moses  wrote  the  sa- 
cited  history.    But  the  precise  spot  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

The  most  extravagant  opmions  have  been  entertained  on  this  sob- 
ject ;  and  not  only  the  four  quarters  of  the  globcL  but  even  the  air 
and  the  mocm,  have  been  conjectured  to  induae  this  delightful 
abode.  Following  the  Bible  as  nearly  as  we  are  able,  and  judg- 
ing firom  the  well  known  names  of  the  Hiddekel,  or  Tigris,  and  tSs 
Euphrates,  we  ma^  determine,  with  some  probabiUty,  that  the  Gar- 
don  of  Eden  was  situated  in  or  near  Mesopotamia,  probably  Diarfoeo^ 
a  part  of  that  country. 

It  is  dear  that  Moses  intended  to  give  an  inteUi^le  descriptioD 
of  the  situation  of  Eden  to  his  countrymen-  who  might  know  it  exr 
actly,  thotigh  we  cannot^  and  it  is  clean  also,  that,  though  the  ifnoo 
of  me  country  may  have  been  greatly  changed  by  means  of  the  de- 
luge, the  Tigm  and  Euphrates  continued  nearly  the  same  couraa 
amr  that  event  as  before. 

The  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  Adam  was  forbidden  to  eat,  is  called 
the  tree  of  the  knowledffe  of  good  and  evil,  which  intimates  that, 
by  abstaining  from  this  fruit,  the  knowledge  of  good  would  be  »- 
fayed,  but,  by  eatmg  it,  the  knowledge  of  evil  would  be  fatally  m- 
tmductd. 
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4.  The  famocence  and  felicity  of  the  first  pair  wcreof  veiy 
short  duraUon.  They  violated,  with  daring  impiety,  the  sc^ 
command  of  their  Maker.  The  precise  time  of  tim  transao- 
tktk  camiot  be  determined;  but  it  was  probably  only  a  fisw 
days  after  their  creation. 

The  woman,  being  deceive^^  by  the  subtletj  of  Satan,  m 
the  form  of  a  serpent,  was  the  first  in  transgression ;  and,  by 
her  means,  Adam  also  sinned.  A  sense  of  guilt  and  misery 
unknown  before,  then  pervaded  their  bosoms ;  though  they 
were  preserved  firom  despair  by  the  promise  of  a  Saviour. 

§  The  greatness  of  the  sin  of  our  first  parents  is  no  less  evident  than 
the  subtlety  of  the  Tempter.  In  their  sin  was  mvolved  almost  every 
crime— ingratitude,  sensuality,  ambition,  unbelief^  distrust,  malignity, 
pride,  insubordination. 

The  effect  was  decisive.  The  face  oi  creation  was  dtm^.  ^  Na- 
ture   gave  signs  that  all  was  lost."    Death  was  mtroduce^ 

into  the  system,  and  our  first  parents,  from  that  moment,  became 
liable  to  dissolution,  with  all  tneir  posterity.  The  seeds  of  death 
were  then  planted  m  (hehr  frame,  and  the  moral  qualities  of  their 
wub  became  wholly  corrupt  and  sinful. 

The  disdosure  of  thehr  enme  was  in  the  higjhest  degree  distress- 
iDg  to  the  guiky  pair.  God  called  them  to  acocunt^  and  his  awM 
frown  aua  displeasure,  chilled  and  penetrated  their  souls.  The 
ground  was  cursed  for  their  sakes,  and  a  great  variety  of  evils  was 
entailed  upon  them. 

Hie  sei^^t^  who  was  the  instrument  of  the  crime,  received  his 
doom,  in  connexion  with  the  promise  of  a  deliverer  on  the  part  oi 
man,  who  had  been  so  fatally  beset  and  overcome.  Tlie  seed  of  the 
woman  was  eventually  to  bruise  the  Serpent's  head— a  declaration 
referable,  in  its  full  extent,  only  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Savioor  ol 
mankmdl  The  immediate  expulsion  of  Adam  and  Bve  fhmi  para- 
dise, was  iStie  natural  conclusion  of  this  dreadful  and  calamite^ 
scoie,  after  their  Maker  had  first  mercifully  provided  them  wiHh 
eoats  of  MjHf  to  cover  their  nakedness.  Cherubims,  and  a  flaming 
sword,  which  turned  every  way,  placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden, 
prevented  all  access  to  the  once  happy  abode,  particularly  to  the 
tree  of  life. 

6.  In  ihe  first  year  of  the  world,  4004  years  B.  C.  was 
hotn  Cain,  thefiurst  begotten  of  the  human  fimnily.  The  suc- 
ceeding year.  Abel  was  bom.  These  brothers  not  only  ibl- 
lowed  different  occupations,  but  possessed  very  differ^it  ch»> 
racters.  The  bitter  fiiii^s  of  the  e^poeHacy  appeared  at  length 
b*  r\e  murder  of  the  one  by  the  other. 

On  an  occasion  of  presenting  an  oflfering  unto  God,  Cain, 
who  was  a  husbandman,  brought  of  the  iiwt  of  the  ground ; 
Abet,  who  was  a  shepherd,  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  hia 
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flock.  The  ofierers,  being  dissimflar  in  character,  and  their 
offmngB  having  a  dissimilar  significancy,  were  not  alike  ac- 
cepted of  Jehovah*  Cain  and  his  offering  were  rejected. 
This  drcomstance  excited  the  indignation  of  Cain,  whdy 
taking  his  opportunity  when  they  were  ak»ie  in  the  fidd,  rose 
ap  against  his  brother  and  slew  him. 

On  account  of  his  crime,  Cain  was  forthwith  punished  by 
Jehovah.  He  was  called  to  a  solemn  reckoning,  and,  hear 
ing  with  anguish  his  doom  pronounced,  '^  a  fugitive  and  a 
▼s^^abond  shalt  thou  be  in  the  earth,"  he  went  out  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod,  on  tlie 
east  of  Eden. 

He,  however,  built  a  city,  at  lengtli,  and  his  £unily  and  de- 
scendants became  famous  as  inventors  of  useful  and  ingenious 
arts,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  €Lny  of  them  were  pioua^ 
and  enjoyed  the  divine  favour. 

§  The  murder  of  Abel  occurred,  it  is  generally  supposed,  but  a 
short  time  before  the  birth  of  Seth,  or  about  190  years  after  Uie  cre- 
ation. As  Adam  and  Eve,  in  the  mean  time,  must  have  had  other 
children,  the  human  family  was  no  doubt  considerably  multiplied 
daring  130  years.  Hence  the  events  that  are  recorded  by  Moses^ 
in  connexion  with  the  mur^pi*  t>r  Abel,  are  easily  accounted  ior,  withr 
out  supposing  more  than  one  numan  pair,  from  whcmi  all  the  inha, 
bitants  then  on  the  earth  were  descended. 

After  the  death  of  Abel,  Adam  and  Eve  liad  manyotiierchildren, 
the  eldest  of  the  sons  was  named  Seth,  and  his  descendants,  fnm 
their  piety,  were  styled  '<the  children  of  God,"  in  opposition  to  the 
descendants  of  Cain,  who  were  styled  <<the  chiLcbren  of  men.'' 
Tliese  at  length  mingled  together,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the 
aniversai  wickedness  that  ailerwsirds  prevailed. 

6.  After  a  short  account  of  Cain  and  his  family,  the  sa- 
cred historian  informs  us  respecting  "  the  generations  of 
Adam;"  and  recording  th6 births  of  Enoe,  Cainan,  Mahalaleel, 
and  Jared,  he  presents  us  with  a  brief  but  interesting  history 
of  Enoch.  Being  eminently  pious,  he  is  said  to  have  walked 
with  God,  for  the  space  of  300  years,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  that  tune,  to  have  been  taken  up  to  heaven,  without  pass- 
ing through  the  scene  of  death. 

The  sacred  genealogy  is  carried  on  to  the  time  of  Noah 
and  his  sons,  a^  the  <kte  of  the  life  of  each  one  of  the  pci- 
triarchs  is  minutely  given. 

$  As  Adam  lived  SSO  years,  he  must  have  beheld  a  numerous  pos- 
terity, and  been  conversant  with  many  who  survived  tiD  near  the 
time  of  the  deluge.    Doubtless  he  must  have  been  grcafly  affiBCted, 
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It  Tiew  of  the  wickedness  which  so  soon  began  to  epremSt  orer  the 
earth,  and  which  he  had  been  the  instrument  of  introducing. 

The  place  of  his  sepulchre  is  not  mentioned  in  scripture;  yet  va- 
rfcras  conjectures  (and  they  are  mere  conjectures)  have  been  ftmned 
cm  the  wlect.  St  Jerome  stations  his  remams  in  the  care  of  Madt- 
pdah ;  ana  the  generality  of  the  {H'iinitive  fathers  suppose  him  to 
nave  been  buriedon  Mount  Calvary,  in  the  very  spot  whereon  Christ, 
the  second  Adam,  shed  his  blood  for  mankina. 

The  descendants  of  Seth,  at  first  contmning  pore  and  nncorrnpted, 
al  length;  by  intermarriages  with  the  family  of  Cain,  became,  with 
the  rest  of  mankind,  exceedingly  degenerate.  From  these  inter- 
marriaffes  sprang  ^e  giants  of  those  times,  men  of  extraordinary 
strengu  and  stature,  and,  perhaps,  of  more  extraordinary  wick* 
adness.  These  became  ^men  of  renown,^  heroes,  conquerors,  and 
chicdftains. 

7.  The  Deity,  justly  provoked  by  the  enormous  d^eneracy 
of  his  creatures,  deternuned  to  destroy,  by  a  universal  deluge^ 
the  race  of  man,  together  with  the  whole  animal  creation,  ex- 
eept  a  very  small  remnant  who  were  to  restock  the  earth  aP 
ter  that  catastrophe. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  years,  however,  did  he  mere! 
fuUy  aflbrd  to  the  children  of  men,  as  a  space  for  repentancti^ 
4unng  which  time,  Noah,  ^^a  preacher  of  righteousness," 
endeavoured  to  reclaiiil  them  fit)m  their  wickedness,  and  wnn> 
ed  them  of  their  doom.  His  zeal  and  labours  seem  to  have 
produced  no  eflecU  The  earth  became  at  length  filled  witt 
violence. 

From  the  tremendous  sentence  which  God  had  pronboneed 
Noah  and  his  family  were  excq>ted,  he  having  "found  graci 
ia-the  eyes  of  the  Lord."  Connected  with  the  intimatior 
which  Noah  had  received  concerning  the  approaching  deluge 
were  several  particular  instructions,  relative  to  his  deliver- 
ance. 

This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  large  vessel 
called  the  ark,  which  he  built  during  the  intervening  period^ 
agreeably  to  the  divine  directions. 

(  The  ark  was  baUt  of  gopher  wood,  which  some  suppose  to  be 
the  cypress  tree.  Its  form  was  tliat  of  an  oblong  square,  with  • 
flat  bottom  and  a  sloping  rpol^  elerated  one  cnbit  in  the  middle. 
It  consisted  of  three  stories,  each  of  which,  excluding  tlie  thick- 
mm  of  the  floors,  might  be  eighteen  feet  high,  and  was  divided 
Into  separate  apartments.  It  was  phched  within  and  without,  to 
seep  it  tiffht  and  lifted  from  the  upper  part  It  was,  probably. 
mm  suppued  with  air ;  and^  though  it  had  neither  sails  nor  nidder 
It  was  well  contrived  for  lying  steadily  on  {he  surface  of  tlie  water 
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Wtth  this  meaiKi  of  safety,  Noah  awaited  the  dcatim'tfua  wMdi 
mm  fiurt  oMuiog  upon  the  world. 

Distinguished  characters  in  Period  I. 

t»  Adam,  the  first  of  the  human  race. 

2.  Eve,  the  first  woman. 

3.  Cain,  the  earliest  bom  of  mankind,  and  first  murdeKttk 

4.  Jubal,  the  first  mu^cian. 

6.  Tubal-cain,  the  earliest  instructer  in  the  mechanic  arts 

6.  Enoch,  translated  to  heaven  on  accomit  of  his  piety. 

7.  Methuselah,  the  oldest  man  that  has  ever  lived,  being 
969  years  old  when  he  died. 

i  1.  Adam  was  created  by  the  Almighty  from  the  dust  Kd  the  eeitil^ 
on  the  6th  day  of  the  creation.  His  Maker,  h  is  said  in  Sariptore, 
^  breathed  mto  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life  \  and  man  becMM 
a  living  soul."  He  was  thus  endued  with  an  immortal  principle 
and  bemg  placed  in  a  probationary  state,  not  only  his  own  (na- 
racter,  but  the  character  of  his  posterity,  was  to  be  affected  by  hit 
conduct 

As  he  came  from  the  hands  of  his  Maker,  he  was  pure,  holy,  aaA 
happy ;  and  he  had  every  motive  to  persuaoe  him  to  continual  neo- 
tituae  of  conduct  His  outward  circumstances  also  were  favourabte 
for  this  end.  He  was  placed  in  a  deligh^ul  garden,  the  easy  tillage 
of  which  constituted  his  employment  God  imposed  upon  him  wi 
one  test  of  obedience,  and  that  was  abstinence  in  regard  to  eatioff 
the  fruit  of  a  certain  tree  in  the  garden. 

Persuaded  by  Eve,  who^  having  been  tanpted  by  Satan,  had  pre- 
viously transgressed,  he  partook  of  the  forbidden  food,  and  tntM 
death  entered  Into  the  world,  and  *<  all  our  wo."  His  conduct  in- 
volved the  greatest  uupiety,  and  the  consequences  have  been  dread* 
fill  m  time,  and  will  be  so  throug:hout  eternity,  in  regard  to  nralAK 
tudes  of  his  o£^ring,  who  have  imitated  him  in  ius  disobedience^  aad 
repented  not 

It  is  highly  probable  that  he,  together  with  the  woman,  embraced 
an  offered  Saviour,  immediately  made  known,  both  having  repented 
of  their  sm.  He  lived  many  years  afterwards,  having  begot  som 
and  daughters,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  000  years.  For  ftuv 
ther  particulars,  see  Genesis,  2d,  8d,  and  4Ui  chapters. 

%  five  was  created  ^  an  help  meet"  for  Adam,  having  been 
finrmed,  by  the  Creator,  firom  one  of  the  ribs  of  Adam,  which  was 
taken  from  him  in  a  de^  sleep.  Thus  she  became  *^  bone  of  his 
bones,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh,"  and  was  given  to  him  as  his  wife. 

IKie  proved  to  be  first  "  in  the  transgression."  Satan,  a  Men  spi- 
rit|  asBoming  the  form  of  a  serpent,  and,  through  the  organs  of  that 
mkni%{^  exerting  ihe  powers  of  speech,  accosted  her  when  alone,  and 
jaterrogated  her  respecting  the  forbidden  tree.  Taking  her  by  sov- 
jprlse^  and  securing  her  attention  and  good  wilt  he  at  length  peimM . 
iMff  to  disobey  the  express  command  of  God. 
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flhe partook  of  tiie  fimit;  ^and  ^ve  also  unto  her  hui^Mnd  trith 
her,  and  he  did  eat"  This  event,  m  regard  to  the  first  human  pair, 
m  supposed  to  have  taken  place  very  soon,  if  not  immediately  after 
thejr  were  placed  in  the  garden.  Eve,  as  a  particular  punishment  to 
be  mflicted  upon  her,  was  doomed  in  sorrow  to  bring  forth  children, 
and  to  be  subject  to  her  husband. 

8.  Cam  rendered  himself  famous  by  his  wickedness.  Inanunpro- 
woked  manner  he  murdered  hts  brother  Abel,  and  thus  was  the  first 
who  committed  a  crime  which  has  ever  been  considered  as  the  most 
atrocious  that  man  commita 

God  directlypunished  himby  an  awftil  naalediction;  and  ^causing 
him  to  hecGBoe  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  in  the  earth.  Q<Aag  out 
*  firom  the  presence  of  tke  Lord,"  he  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod.  on  tha 
east  of  Eden.  He  at  length  built  a  city,  and  called  it  Enocn,  after 
ttie  name  of  his  son. 

Nothing  Is  recorded  of  the  time  and  manner  of  his  death.  He  was 
■loat  probably  a  person  of  great  energy  and  enterprise,  as  has  oflen 
been  the  fact  with  the  wicked  ones  of  the  earth. 

4.  Jubal  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  *'the  father  of  all  such  afi 
handle  the  harp  and  organ,"  as  his  brother  Jabal  is  mentioned  ar 
'  the  father  of  sudi  as  dwell  in  tents."  From  all  accounts,  both  sa 
«red  and  profane,  music  miist  have  been  early  known  among  man 
kind,  and  its  performers  must  have  been  among  the  eaiiiest  cxvUtosm 
of  the  world. 

6.  Tubal-Cain  is  called  "  an  instructer  of  every  artificer  in  brasr 
and  iron."  Probably  he  was  so  called  from  his  navins  discovered 
the  art  of  working  in  these  metals;  the  most  useful  of  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  Ivmg  at  the  foundation  of  all  of  them. 

8.  Eno<m  lived  65  years  before  he  b^t  Methuselah.  He  <<  walk- 
ed with  God  after  he  begat  Methuselah  §00  years,  and  begat  sons  anc 
daughters.  And  all  the  days  of  Enoch  were  965  years.  And  Enoch 
waSed  with  God,  and  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him."  Such  is  the 
aimpte  and  sublime  record  of  scripture  respecting  a  good  man.  It 
Is  an  infinitely  more  precious  memorial  than  the  splendid  marble 
monument,  or  the  ever-dm*ing  p3nramid. 

7.  Methuselah  Is  not  known  to  have  been  remarkable  for  any 
Ihhiff  except  his  age.  He  must  have  lived  to  the  very  year  of  the 
flood.  The  circumstance  of  the  longevity  of  the  antediluvians,  was  ex- 
tremdy  iavoorable  to  the  communication  of  knowledge,  by  tradition. 


PERIOD  II. 

7%e  Period  ^  the  Confusion  of  Languages,  extending 
from  the  Vdugc^  234S  years  B.  C.  to  the  calling  qf 
Abraham,  1921  years  B.  G. 

f  It  may  be  observed  here,  that  this  period,  in  profane  history,  and 
even  two  or  three  others  succeeding  i^  are  what  is  termed  fahulous. 
The  evoits  recorded  are  to  be  admitted  with  a  great  d^piee  of  can- 
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bon,  except  bo  far  as  Scripture  incidentally  throws  Its  light  upon 
them.  And  it  Is  well  known,  also,  that  there  is  a  portion  of  the 
earhr  history  of  almost  every  nation,  which  is  but  little  entitled  to 
credit  We  shall  adduce  the  common  accounts,  and  when  ncces- 
saryy  shall  endeavour  to  distingui^  between  the  probable  and  impro- 
bable events. 

Section  1 .  At  the  appointed  time,  God  brought  the  wa- 
ters of  the  flood  upon  aU  the  eanh.  For  this  purpose,  he 
oroke  up  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,  and  opened  the  wiiv 
dowB  of  heaven.  During  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  with- 
out intermission,  the  waters  were  thus  poured  upon  the  surfisu^e 
of  the  fflobe. 

As  the  ark  was  completed,  Noah,  being  600  years  old,  went 
toto  it,  together  with  his  wife,  his  tliree  sons,  and  tlieir  wives, 
taking  with  him  all  kinds  of  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles,  by  pairs, 
and  by  sevens,  agreeably  to  the  divine  direction. 

According  to  the  antediluvian  computation,  Noah  remained 
in  tlie  ark  one  year  and  ten  days ;  and  on  coming  out,  he 
built  an  altar,  and  offered  a  sacrifice  to  tlie  Lord,  who  blessed 
Noah  and  his  sons.  They  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  mount 
Amrat,  in  Armenia. 

$  The  waters  increased  gradually  during  tlie  space  of  five  months, 
when  tiiey  rose  to  the  elevation  of  27  feet  above  the  simimits  of  the 
ki^lliest  mountains.  Men,  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles,  thus  being  de- 
pnved  of  the  means  of  safety,  all  perished. 

The  purpose  of  God  bein^  effected,  he  caused  a  wind  to  pass  over 
die  earto,  in  consequence  ofwhich  the  waters  began  to  subside.  The 
ark  rested  on  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  on  the  I7th  day  of  the  7th 
month,  or  the  6th  of  May. 

The  waters  continuing  several  months  afterwards,  it  was  not 
nntil  the  27th  of  the  2d  month,  or  the  18th  of  December,  that  the 
inmates  of  the  ark  came  fortn  in  pursuance  of  the  divine  com 
jBand. 

2.  The  truth  of  the  Bible  respeauig  the  deluge,  is  strikingly 
oonfirmed  by  the  general  voice  of  mankind,  and  by  the  phy- 
sical structure  and  appearance  of  the  earth's  surface. 

f  TheChaldeana,  Egyptians,  Svrians,  Indians,  Chinese,  Greeks  and 
other  nations,  all  had  some  traditions  respectmg  the  deluge.  Not  to 
mentkm  any  that  have  been  yet  published,  the  author  of  this  outline 
votdd  state  a  fact  once  delivered  to  him  by  an  intelligent  adventurer, 
his  countrjrman. 

Residing  some  time  among  the  natives  of  the  North  West  Ckmst  ol 
America^  he  fell  into  conversation  with  one  of  them  around  the  fire 
of  his  wigwam,  on  various  topics.  Among  other  things,  the  Indian 
tnqnirBd  of  him.  whether  his  people  knew  any  thing  concerning  a 
great  flood  that  had  once  taken  place.  ^         , 
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The  strainer  resident  affecting  surprise,  with  a  view  to  learn  wlial 
notion  the  natives  had  on  the  subject,  asked  his  inquirer,  how  loDf 
ago  it  happened.  The  Indian  immediately  scoopuig  up  a  handful  m 
ashes  that  lay  before  him,  promptly  replied,  *^as  many  moons  a« 
there  are  ashes  here." 

In  agreement  with  the  universal  voice  of  tradition,  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  in  various  respects,  indicates  the  occurrence  of  such  a  ca- 
tastrophe. Its  broken  state,  the  disposition  of  its  strata,  and  the  re- 
mains of  marine  productions  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountainSi 
are  no  doubtliil  evidence  on  this  subject 

3.  After  the  deliverance  of  Noah  aiid  his  foLmily  from  the 
flood,  God  established  a  gracious  covenant  with  hini,  which  is 
recoided  at  length  in  the  9th  chapter  of  Genesis.  Among 
other  thmgs,  he  made  a  grant  of  nesh  as  food  for  mankind 
and  he  engaged  no  more  to  destroy  the  earth  with  a  flood,  m 
confli'mation  of  which  he  set  his  bow  in  the  cloud. 

4.  Not  bng  after  this  period,  Noah,  who  had  engaged  in 
the  pursuits  of  husbandry,  having  been  intoxicat^  by  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  was  discovered  in  this  disgraceful  situa- 
tion by  liis  youngest  son, Ham,  who,  with  indecent  levity^  in- 
formed his  brethren  of  the  circimistance.  The  latter,  however, 
treated  their  father  with  the  highest  degree  of  filial  decorum. 

This  conduct  procured  for  them  the  blessing  of  Noah^ 
while  that  of  Ham  subjected  him^  in  his  &m  Canaan,  to  a 
dreadful  curse. 

{  Noah,  we  are  informed  by  the  sacred  historian,  hved  350  years  aflet 
the  deluge,  so  that  his  entire  a^e  was  950  years.  The  Orientals  haws 
a  tradition  that  he  was  biuied  m  Mesopotamia*  where  they  show  his 
sepulchre,  in  a  castle  near  Dair  Abunali,  or  the  *^  monastery  of  our 
father." 

6.  The  three  sons  of  Noah  were,  of  course,  the  first  foun 
ders  of  nations.     They  peopled  the  several  quarters  of  th» 
globe,  Shem,  the  east  and  south  of  Asia ;  Ham,  Sjnia,  Ara- 
bia, and  Africa ;  Jajdi^h,  the  north  and  west  of  Asia,  and 
also  Europe. 

i  From  tne  immediate  descendants  of  Shem  were  derived  the  Ela- 
mites  or  Peroans,  the  Assyrians,  and  the  L3rdian8.  By  Joktan,  the 
fourth  in  descent  from  Shem,  the  uttermost  parts  of  ue  east  wnne 
peopled,  and  perhaps  Amaica  also,  where,  it  is  said,  some  traces  of 
his  name  yet  remain. 

Joktan  had  13  sons,  and  scripture  says  that  the  dwelling  of  Jok- 
tan's  posterity  <<  was  from  Me^a,  as  thou  goest  up  to  Sephar,  a  motBil 
m  the  East'' 

From  the  sons  of  Ham,  who  is  supposed  to  be  theChronos  dHhn 
'  Greeks,  were  descended  the  Ethiopian%  the  Babylonians;  the  Egyi^ 
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tens,  the  Coichians,  the  Philistines,  the  Lybian.^,  the  Canaanites,  the 
^dcmians,  and  the  Fhccnieians. 

From  the  sons  of  Japheth  were  descended  the  Cimbri,  the  Gauls, 
the  Germans,  iJie  Scythians,  the  Tartars,  the  Medes,  the  lonians, 
the  Iberians,  the  Muscovites,  and  the  Thracians.  From  their  sons 
vrere  derived  other  particular  tribes,  whose  names  need  not  here  be 
rdiearsed. 

6.  During  101  j^rs  after  the  flood,  i.  e.  till  the  year  2247 
B.  C.  all  the  descendants  of  Noah  spoke  but  one  language 
'riic  occasion  of  a  diversity  of  tongues  in  the  world,  and  of 
the  origin  of  distinct  conununities,  was  the  followuig. 

At  the  time  above  referred  to,  the  human  family,  in  jour- 
ueying  from  the  vicinity  of  moimt  Ararat^  arrived  at  length 
al  a  pkdn  in  the  land  of  Shinar.  On  this  spot  they  began  ito 
erect  a  city  and  a  tower,  whose  top  might  aspire  to  heaven,  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  dispersion  of  their  households,  and 
of  acquiring  a  name. 

Such  a  purpose,  and  perhaps  others  still  \^orse,  being  of- 
fensive to  Uie  Deity,  he  confounded  their  language,  and  thus 
the  workmen,  not  being  able  to  understand  one  another,  de- 
sietod  from  their  undertaking.  The  consequence  was  the 
dfapmioQ  of  mankind  into  different  nati<»s. 

The  name  given  to  the  city  was  Babel,  which  signifies 
confusion. 

f  In  ereetiBg  the  tower  they  made  nse  of  brick  instead  of  stone,  and 
I2ie  want  of  mortar  was  suppHed  bv  Klime,  or  bitumen,  of  which  the 
nffkm  aflfoided  an  abundance.  The  identical  materials  of  this  fa- 
bne  have  been  supposed,  at  different  times,  to  have  been  discovered ; 
but  this  is  uncertain. 

7.  Mankind  having  become  separated  into  different  com- 
munities or  nations,  their  historj'  must  thenceforth  be  given 
accordingly.  We  shall  commence  with  the  Ass}Tian  natioh, 
aud  briefly  trace  Ihe  outline  of  its  history,  as  also  tlie  histQry 
of  otlier  sovereignties  that  existed  during  this  period. 

ASSYRU, 

8.  Assyria,  considered  as  aftei-wards  including  Babyiouia, 
m  the  ddest  of  nations,  and  founded  on  the  spot  where  the 
lower  of  Babel  was  erected.  We  may  date  tne  commence- 
itient  of  this  empire  not  many  years  after  the  dispersion  took 
place,  or  about  2229  years  B.  C.  Its  founder  was  Ashur,  the 
sou  of  Shcnv  who  built  Nineveh,  its  capital  It  continued 
akme  about  120  years,  and  then  being  united  to^abylpnia, 
became  a  mighty  empire.  -  Digitized  by  LjOOgle 
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)  In  the  order  of  time,  there  were  two  empires  of  the  Afl^rlaak 
The  first  is  here  spoken  of,  which  lasted  till  the  year  767  B.  C, 

It  is  supposed  by  some  that  Babylon,  which  was  built  by  Nimrod^ 
the  grandson  of  Ham,  the  Belus  of  profane  history,  was,  from  the 
be^^inning,  the  capital  of  Assyria.  But  we  rather  follow  those  autho- 
rities that  suppose  Babylonia  and  Assyria  to  have  been  orifinally 
two  distinct  kingdoms,  both  founded  about  the  same  time,  the  former 
by  Nimrod,  the  latter  by  Ashur. 

The  Babylonians  bec^e,  at  length,  tributary ;  and  Ninus,  king  of 
Assyria,  having  deposed  Nabonius,  united  the  two  states  into  one. 
\iler  his  death,  Semiramis,  his  widow,  transferred  the  seat  of  govern- 
nent  from  Nineveh  to  Babylon. 

9.  Under  Semiramis  the  Assyrian  empire  was  greatly  en- 
larged. She  assumed  the  government  during  the  nonage  d 
Ninias,  son  of  her  husband,  Ninus.  She  signalized  licr  name 
by  enlarging  and  embdlishing  Babylon,  and  by  her  nunoe- 
rous  miUtary  exploits. 

f  It  is  said,  that,  in  completing  Babylon,  she  employed  the  labomn 
of  2,000,000  men.  This  woman,  after  having  enlargedlier  dommions, 
conquered  a  great  part  of  Ethiopia,  and  invaded  India,  though  with- 
out success,  was  murdered,  as  is  supposed,  at  the  instigation  of 
Ninias. 

10.  Ninias,  her  successor,  was  a  very  insignificant  sove 
reign ;  and  the  history  of  his  successors,  for  more  than  30  ge* 
nerations,  is  unknown.  They  must  have  been  an  indolent 
and  eflfeminate  race. 

$  Ninias,  unlike  his  predeoessors^  being  wholly  intent  on  his  plea 
suresi,  kept  himself  secluded  in  his  palace,  and  seldom  ^)peaeed 
before  his  people.  But,  to  retain  them  in  their  duly,  he  kept  a  cep» 
tain  numb^  of  regular  troops,  whom  he  renewed  every  year,  oom» 
manded  by  an  officer  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  depend.  This 
method  he  seems  to  have  adopted,  that  the  officers  might  have  no 
time  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  soldiers,  or  to  form  conspuraciet 
against  him. 

Not  only  are  his  successors  unknown,  as  to  their  conduct  or  ex- 
ploits, but  even  their  names^  till  the  time  of  Sardanapalus,  the  last  of 
them,  (who  will  be  noticed  in  the  proper  place,)  are  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy among  historians. 

During  this  unrecorded  period  of  the  Ass3nrian  history,  Sesostris, 
King  of  Egypt,  if  his  name  may  be  here  anticipated,  who  carried  on 
bin  conquests  into  the  East,  must  have  overrun  Assryrria;  but,  as  his 
power  was  not  supported  by  his  successoi'S,  the  Assyrians  must  httv« 
suon  regained  their  former  state. 

CfflNA 

11.  China,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  is  among  the  most 
ancient  emphes  of  the  world.  Its  records  extend  lo  mort 
ilian  2300  venrs  B.  C.     According  to  the  most  current  cy^ 
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fBon,  it  was  fimnded  by  one  of  the  colonies  loaned  at  the 
diqperBion  of  Noah's  posterity,  under  the  conduct  of  Yao^  who 
took  for  his  colleague  Chun,  afterwards  iiis  successor. 

Other  accounts  state  Fo-hi  to  have  been  the  founder  of  this 
monarchy,  and  many  writers  consider  Fo-hi  to  have  been  Noah 
himself.  The  Chinese  pretend  a  much  higher  antiquity  than 
is  here  assigned  to  them,  but  their  pretensions  are  merdy  tlie 
efiect  erf  national  vanity. 

J  The  sovereigns  of  China,  from  Chun  to  the  present  time,  are  di- 
ed into  22  dynasties,  the  lirst  of  which,  that  of  Hia,  began  22P7 
years  B.  C.  Four,  and  a  part  of  the  fifth,  of  these  dynasties,  preceded 
the  Christian  era. 

The  first  d>nia?ty  was  founded  by  Yu,  somamed  Ta,  or  the  Great, 
whom  Chun  adopted  in  preference  to  his  own  children.  It  lastea 
441  3rears,  under  17  emperors. 

Yu-ta  was  a  great  proficient  in  agriculture,  astronomy,  and  the 
kindred  studies.  On  the  subject  of  the  first,  ne  wrote  an  excellent 
treatise.    He  died  much  reffretted,  after  a  reign  of  17  years. 

K3ra,  the  last  monarch  of  this  d3maBty,  was  greatly  detested  |iy  lils 
subjects.  He  was  driven  from  the  throne,  and  died  after  an  igno* 
minious  exile  of  three  years. 

EGYPT. 

12.  Egypt  claims,  and  certainly  possesses,  a  high  anti- 
quity. Its  early  annals,  however,  areso  obscure,  thai  scarcely 
any  thing  can  be  ascertained  respecting  its  first  kings,  after 
Menes.* 

Menes  is~  generally  acknowledged  as  the  founder  of  the 
Egyptian  empire,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Misraim, 
mentioned  in  scrqiture  amoii^  Ham's  scms,  2188  years  B.  C. 
His  children  divided  the  land ;  whence  arose  four  kingdoms, 
which  subaiBled  separately  during  several  centuries,  and  were 
successively  united  under  one  yoke. 

These  four  kingdoms  are  known  by  the  names  of  Thebes, 
Thin,  Memphis,  cmd  .Tanais:  The  people  had  attained  to 
considerable  civiHzatkm,  but  a  period  of  barbarism  soon  after- 

*  Some  kle  wrften,  adoDihig  the  Samaritan  text  of  the  Bible,  which  plaeeb 
tin  delage  aereral  hundrea  yean  beyond  Uie  commoo  era,  compoto  the  reign 
o^Meaes  at  about  2S00  years  B.  C.  With  this  they  catise  the  other  events  ot 
the  early  period  of  the  world  to  correspond.  We  mentian  this  circanstanosL 
because  toe  computation  which  is  thus  made  may  possibly  be  correct,  and  A 
MttBS  to  derive  some  little  confirmation  from  the  history  of  the  Bgyptiaai^ 
boifa  as  touched  upon  in  the  Btble^  and  as  gathered  from  their  hierdcf&yphlo 
Ptoords.    StiO,  however,  we  incttne  to  the  common  acoomlik 
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wards  succeeded,  supposed  a1x)Ut  2084  years  B.  C,  under  die 
shepherd  kings,*  which  lasted  more  than  two  centuries. 

§  In  the  time  of  Meiies,  the  greatest  part  of  the  country  was  a  m> 
rass,  till  he  diverted  the  course  of  the  Nile,  and  foinided  the  city  ot 
Memphis  within  the  ancient  bed  of  that  river.  He  instructed  the 
Egyptians  hi  theology,  introduced  domestic  luxury,  and  instituted 
magnificent  feasts. 

It  was  under  Timaus,  one  of  his  successors,  that  the  govemmeni 
was  subverted,  and  the  country  subdued  by  a  multitude  of  ignoble 
persons,  who  came  from  the  East,  and  treated  in  Uie  most  inhuman 
manner  the  ancient  inhabitants. 

These  invaders  were  called  Hycsos,  or  shepherd  kings,  and,  ao> 
cording  to  Manctho,  held  all  Lower  Egypt  259  years. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Thebes,  a  king  by  the  name  of  Athothes  I.  is 
said  to  have  reigned  at  a  very  early  period.  He  was  the  same  as  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Mercuiy.  After  h*«  death  his  two 
sons  divided  the  kingdom ;  but  nothing  is  known  of  theur  successors 
for  a  long  period.  In  the  kingdom  of  Thin,  Yencphes  is  said  to  liave 
built  some  pyramids,  and  to  have  had  his  reign  distmguished  by  a 
ffreat  famine,  a?  that  also  of  one  of  his  successors  was  distinguished 
by  a  dreadful  plague. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Memphis,  Tosorthros  reiffiied,  not  long  after 
Menes.  From  the  knowledge  he  had  of  physic,  he  is  styled  I^ula- 
pius.    He  is  said  to  have  invented  the  arts  of  building  and  writing. 

Of  the  last  kingdom  of  Egypt,  during  this  period,  there  seem  to 
be  no  records,  or  none  worth  naming.  Indeed,  in  regard  to  those 
of  the  others  that  have  come  down  to  us,  there  is  extreme  unoer*r 
tainty. 

Distinguished  characters  in  Period  II. 

1.  Noah,  from  whom  the  earth  was  a  second  time  peopled. 

2.  Ashur,  who  built  Nineveh. 

3.  Nimrod,  a  warrior,  and  suf^xieed  to  be  tlie  first  king. 

4.  Menes,  first  king  of  Egypt,  and  civilizer  of  the  Eiwt, 

5.  Ninus,  an  Assyrian  monarch,  who  conquered  a  burge 
portion  of  Asia. 

6.  SemiramL«s  a  female  conqueror,  and  able  sovereign. 

§  1.  Noah  is  by  some  considered  the  Chronos  of  the  Greeks,  and  is 
properly  the  second  father  of  mankind.  Little  needs  to  be  said  of 
him,  besides  what  has  already  appeared.  His  eminent  piety  pro- 
cured for  hun  and  his  family  an  honourable  exemption  from  tne  aw- 
fully destructive  effects  of  tne  deluge. 

*  These  kiiigv,  who  were  detested  by  the  Egyptians,  held  the  gorcmmenl 
when  Abraham  visited  it ;  but  were  expelled  before  the  time  of  Joseph.  Thli 
drcomstance  ezpUins  the  remarkable  fiict,  that  Abraham,  a  sbepberdt  wat 
very  kindly  entertained  in  Jlgypt ;  while,  in  a  subsequent  age,  Joseph's  bre- 
thren,  because  they  were  shepherd^  were  held  in  abhorrence  by  the  inhabi- 
tants.   We  have  here  a  pleasing  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  scriptuitl 
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Haviig  ImiH  Uie  ark  agraeaUjT  to  the  diyioe  direction,  ha  eii 
•C  the  age  of  000  jeara,  taking  with  him  seven  members  of  his  fanulv, 
tofeliier  with  the  animals  that  were  mtended  to  restock  the  eartL 
Under  the  special  care  of  God,  he,  and  the  various  inmates  of  the 
tik,  survived  the  desolations  of  a  world,  and  leavmg  the  ark  in  safety. 
at  a  little  more  than  the  expiration  of  a  year,  he  built  an  altar,  ana 
offered  sacriftbe  unto  the  Lmtl. 

Noah  lived  350  years  after  the  flood,  was  engaged  in  the  tillage  oi 
the  earth,  and  saw  his  descendants  increasing  around  him.  For  au 
important  incident  in  his  life,  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  we 
refer  to  Gen.  ix.  20—28. 

2.  Ashnr  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Shem,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
founder  of  the  Asi^ians.  Scarcely  any  thing  is  recorded  of  him. 
The  saripture  asserts  that  he  went  out  of  the  land  of  Shinar,  and 
builded  Nineveh,  and  the  city  of  Ilehoboth,  and  Calah. 

2.  Nioorod  *^  seems  at  first  to  have  exceedingly  distinguished  himself 
by  hunting,  which  was  then  not  so  much  a  diversion,  as  a  useAtl 
raetitod  ofpreventing  the  hurtful  increase  of  wild  beasts.  This  em- 
Dlorment  required  greift  courage  and  address,  and  thus  afforded  a 
field  for  ambition  to  aspire  after  pre-eminence,  and  gradually  attached 
a  nimiber  of  valiant  men  to  one  leader." 

"  From  such  a  beginning.  Nimrod  began  to  claim  authority,  and 
esforee  subjection ;  and.  m  tact,  is  the  first  king  we  read  of  in  au- 
fheotie  history ;  and  afterwards  he  took  occasion  to  wage  war,  to 
extmi  l^s  conquests,  and  to  enlarge  his  acquisitions  by  violence  and 
hlood.  Thus,  casting  off  the  fear  of  God,  and  acting  in  defiance  of 
the  divine  proAulHtion  of  shedding  human  blood,  he  rendered  himself 
notorious,  and  hb  name  became  a  proverb." 

**  The  beginning  of  his  kingdom,"  s&ys  scripture, "  was  Babel,  aiid 
Brech,  and  Ac^,  and  Cahieh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar." 

4.  Bfenes,  the  founder  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  was  worshippea 
af  a  god  after  death.  He  appears  to  have  been  deser\'edly  popular, 
hf  his  abilities  and  wisdom.  He  built  the  town  of  Memphis^  aa  is- 
geiierally  supposed.  If  he  was  the  same  as  Misi-aim,  mentioned  in 
Bcriptme,  as  some  assert,  he  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Ham.  He  is  said 
to  have  reigned  02  year*  over  Upper  Egypt,  and  35  over  Lower 


Ninus  was  a  son  of  Belus.  He  was  very  warlike,  and  extended 
his  caaqaMs  from  Egypt  to  the  extremitiei  of  India  and  Bac 
triana.  fie  became  enamoured  of  Semiramis,  the  wife  of  one  of  his 
officers  and  married  her,  after  her  husband  had  destroved  hunseln 
tiirough  fear  of  his  powerful  rival,  or  from  jealousy.  He  reigned  62 
years,  and  at  his  death,  left  his  kingdom  to  the  care  of  his  wife,  8e- 
■liramis. 

.&  flwuiuMJn  possessed  exquisite  beauty,  and  an  heroic  souL  It 
wm  on  these  accounts  that  the  Assyrian  monarch  feU  in  love  with  her. 
In  ner  infancy,  it  is  fabulously  said,  she  was  exposed  in  a  desert,  but 
Imt  life  was  preserved  by  doves  one  whole  jrear.  She  was  at  length 
foond  by  one  of  the  shepherds  of  Ninus,  and  brou^t  up  byhiraas 
soeofhisowndiUdren.  ^  Digitized  by  Google 
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Slie  was  so  tenderly  beloved  by  her  huirtiefid,  Menones,  thai  be 
could  not  survive  his  expected  loss  of  her,  and  the  knowl«lge  that 
die  was  demanded  by  his  sovereign.  After  the  death  of  NinuS)  whom 
she  had  married,  assuming  the  reins  of  government  in  her  hands,  die 
immortalized  her  name  by  enriching  Babylon  with  new  works  and 
embellishments. 

Of  these,  the  principal  were  the  walls  of  the  citjr,  the  quays  and 
the  bridge;  the  lake,  banks,  and  canals,  made  for  drainiitf  the 
river ;  the  palace,  the  hanging  wardens,  and  the  temple  of  Belus 
She  also  enlarged  her  dominions  by  the  conquest' of  a  large  part  ol 
Ethiopia. 

Her  greatest  and  last  expedition  was  directed  against  India. 
Stie  advanced  towards  the  river  Indus,  and  having  prepared  boati^ 
attempted  to  pass  it  with  her  army.  The  passage  was  for  a  long 
time  disputed,  but,  after  a  bloody  battle,  she  put  h^  enemies  to 
flight.  Upon  this  she  advanced  directly  into  the  country^  leaving 
60,000  men  to  guard  the  bridge  of  boats  built  over  the  river. 

As  soon  as  the  Indian  king  thought  her  far  enough  advanced,  he 
faced  about ;  a  second  engagement  ensued,  more  bloody  ^an  the  ■ 
first.    The  Assyrians  were  routed,  and  Semiramis,  after  being  twice 
womided,  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  return  to  her  country  with  scarcely  • 
one  third  of  her  array. 

Som^  time  after,  discovering  that  her  son  was  plotting  against  hor, ' 
slie  voluntarily  abdicated  the  throne,  put  the  government  into  his 
hands,  and  witltdre>v  from  public  life.    She  liv«i  62  years,  of  which 
is^e reigned  42.    Her  character,  in  respect  to  those  miaJitics  that 
adorn  a  woman,  seems  not  to  have  been  nighly  esteemed. 


PERIOD  IIL 

J%e  Period  of  Egyptian  Bondagey  extending  frtmi  ih& 
calling  of  Abraham^  1921  years  B.  C.  to  the  departure 
of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  1491  years  B.  C. 

HEBREWS. 

Sectioh  1.  The  Hebrews  or  Israelites,  C(»miioiilT 
called  the  People  of  God,  are  derived  frcmi  Abraham,  the  nii^ 
in  lineal  descent  from  Shem.    His  calling  of  God  is  a  re* 
markaUd  event  in  history,  and  was  designed  for  purposes  al 
togeth^  religious.    This  took  (dace  1921  years  B.  U. 

The  nation  of  which  be  was  ths  founder,  though  netthei 
powerful  not  refined,  is  one  of  the  most  iiHeresting  that  evei 
existed.  Their  history  instructs  us  in  a  way  different  Irom 
that  of  all  others,  because  it  brii^  directly  into  view  t)ie  Di- 
vine dealings  with  them.  o.:zed.v  Google 
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Abiabain's  femily  increased  very  slowly  at  first ;  bm  Ja- 
cdb|  bis  grandson,  left  a  numerous  offspring.  Twelve  sons 
became  the  beads  of  aa  many  seftarate  tribes  in  the  imtion. 

}  Abraham,  according  to  the  Lord's  cominand,  left  the  land  of 
the  Chaldees,  his  native  country,  and  dwelt  with  his  fother  Tenih, 
in  Haran.  Bythes&ine  command,  after  Terah's  dcttth,  he  went 
iato  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  God  promised  to  h»  posterity. 
Ihej  were  at  length  to  be  included  wiuiin  the  boundaries  of  that 
country. 

The  dlvme  demgn  in  thus  setdag  apart  one  family  from  the  rest  m 
BMBiklDd,  was  to  preserve  the  true  rehgion  in  the  worid,  and  to  pre* 
pars  the  way  for  the  great  work  of  redemption  by  Jesus  Chjist  T1m» 
aarlli  had  now  begun  to  be  overrun  with  idolatry. 

Abraham  having  acquired  a  name  by  his  wealth  and  piety,  and 
haviBff  passed  through  various  trials,  died  at  an  advanced  agcL  leaving 
behfaid  him  several  sons,  of  whom  only  Isaac  was  the  child  of  pro- 
mise. Ishmael,  by  the  maid  of  Abraham's  wife,  became  the  proge- 
nitor of  a  distinct  tribe  or  nation. 

Two  sons  were  ^e  progeny  of  Isaac,  viz.  Esau  and  Jacob,  the 
tunm&r  of  whom  mM  his  oirUiright  to  Jacob,  who  also  by  artifice 
obuiined  his  father^  blessmg.  In  the  line  of  Jacob,  whose  name  was 
afterwards  changed  to  Israel,  were  the  Israelites  descended.  His 
twd^e  sons  gave  the  names  to  the  several  tribes  of  which  the  nation 
wascompoced. 

Esau  was  the  ftlher  of  the  Edomites,  or  Idumeans. 

2.  Jacob  cksed  an  eventful  life,  1689  years  B.  C,  in  mak« 
ipg  a  prophetic  declaration  of  the  future  state  of  his  descend- 
matSj  and  the  period  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  He  had 
previously  been  brought  out  of  Canaan,  into  Egypt,  by  means 
of  his  8(m  Joseph,  whom  his  brethren,  through  envy  and  ma- 
Bee,  sM  into  that  country. 

The  diflerent  occurrences  by  which  Joseph  became  minis- 
ter to  the  king  of  Egypt,  speak  the  immediate  mterposition 
of  Divine  Providence,  whicn  was  preparing  for  the  accom 
plishment  of  the  promises  made  to  the  patriarch  Abraham. 

^e  histoiy  of  Joseph,  as  recorded  in  Scripture,  is  unparalleled  in 
beauty  and  interest  Some  of  the  principal  incidents  are  the  fol- 
kiwing. 

Jo8^>h,  who  was  much  loved  by  his  father  and  hated  by  his  bre- 
0iren,  upon  a  certain  occasion  which  was  presented,  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  latter,  who  sought  to  slay  him.  This  horrid  design, 
wwever,  being  providentially  prevented,  they  availed  themselves  ol 
die  opportunity  of  selling  him  to  some  Ishmaelite  slave  merchants^ 
who  carried  him  into  Egypt,  where  he  was  bought  by  Potiphar,  an 
OlBcer  of  the  court 

Here,  at  length,  he  was  wrongfully  thrown  into  prison,  by  a  false 
accusation  of  Pottphar's  wife)  but,  being  proved  to  be  an  intprpreler 
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of  dreams^  he  was  introduced  to  the  notlceof  I%araoh,  who^  on  a  oer 
tain  occasion,  wanted  liis  services  in  this  capacity. 

His  success  in  interpreting  ^e  king's  dreams,  and  his  subsequent 
conduct^  procured  for  hun  the  highest  distinction;  and  he  became 
the  adinmistrator  of  the  government  During  the  faming  which  he 
predicted,  and  which  reached  the  land  of  Canaan,  all  his  brethren,  ex- 
cept Benjamin,  came  to  him  to  buy  com. 

Joseph  knew  them,  although  they  did  not  know  him ;  and  by  aa 
innocent  contrivance,  having  brought  them  into  Egypt  the  second 
time,  with  their  brother  Benjamin,  he  declared  to  them  that  he  was 
*  Joseph  whom  they  had  persecuted  and  sold. 

Thdr  surprise,  mortification,  and  terror,  were  at  first  overwiidminff; 
but  theu**distre8sing  apprehensions  were  at  length  allevbUed  by  hit 
assurances  of  pardon  and  kmdness;  and  inviting  his  falher  and  Ab*- 
mily  into  Bgypt,  he  allotted  them  a  portion  of  the  territory.  Here 
they  grew  and  multiplied  exceedingly. 

3.  Joseph  continued  to  rule  oyer  Egyjit,  after  the  ileaAh  of 
Jacob.  His  own  decease,  which  occurred  1635  years  B.  O. 
left  the  Israelites  without  a  protector.  In  less  than  40  years 
from  this  eyent,  they  found  a  cruel  tyrant  and  oppresecMr  m 
another  king,  who  knew  not  Joseph. 

TWs  king,  whose  name  was  Pharaoh,*  seeing  the  He- 
brews to  be  too  nmnerous  and  mighty,  resolved  to  enfeeble 
tliem ;  and,  therefore,  condemned  them  to  slavery,  and  or- 
dered his  people  to  cast  every  new-born  son  among  them  into 
the  river. 

The  object  in  yiew  was  defeated :  for  the  people  increased 
m  an  unexampled  manner.  God  was  with  them,  and,  in 
the  wonder^  preservation  of  Moses,  and  his  education  in  tha 
coiut  of  Pharaoh,  was  preparing  for  them  a  deliverer  from 
their  cruel  bondage. 

§  For  the  particukrs  of  Uiis  persecution  of  God's  people^  we  refer  to 
the  begmning  of  the  book  of  Exodus. 

CANAANITES. 

Section  4.  The  Canaanites  were  an  ancient  pec^le. 
The  country  which  they  inhabited  was  called  the  land  of 
Canaan,  the  name  of  Ham's  youngest  son,  who  settled  it  un- 
mediately  after  the  dispersion  at  Babel.  He  divided  it  among 
lus  eleven  sons.  The  general  denomination  <tf  Canaankea 
included  seyen  nations,  which  are  frequently  raentioned  in 
scripture. 

§  The  Canaanites  seem  to  have  laboured,  in  a  particular  mannefi 
onder  the  evil  mfluence  of  the  curse  denounced  against  theu*  proge- 

♦  A  name  commoa  to  the  kings  of  l^gypl^  by  GoOqIc 


r;  bemg  docmiea,  in  the  end,  to  subjection,  expulsion,  or  extirpn- 
lina,  and  bein^  scMivided  into  so  many  little  kingdoms. 

llie  begUmmg  of  their  history  is  extremely  dan.  They  are  sup- 
IMMed,  howerer,  rnxm  the  mcrease  of  their  families,  to  have  possess* 
ed  themsdves  of  the  Arabian  side  of  Egjrpt,  and  there  to  have  erected 
a  kingd(mi  coeval  with  that  of  Misraim.  But  they  seem  at  length  to 
have  been  expelled  from  that  region. 

6.  The  first  authentic  account  of  this  people  applies  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  vale  of  Siddim,  who,  1912  years  B.  C,  wero 
invaded  by  Ched(»rla(Hner.  king  of  Elarn,  and  obliged  to  pay 
an  annual  tribute.  When  they  afterwards  revolted,  they 
were  punished  with  great  severity. 

JFmeen  veara  after  this,  a  most  terrific  judgment  was  in- 
flicted cm  tne  inhabitants  of  Siddim,  in  consequence  of  their 
gross  wickedness.  Four  cities  in  this  delightful  vole,  Sodom, 
Gomorrah,  Admali,  and  Zeboim,  were  at  once  destroyed  by 
fire  ficom  heaven.  The  whde  tract  of  country  in  their  vicinity 
became  a  sea,  called  the  Dead  Sea. 

{  The  18th  and  I9th  chapters  of  Genesis  contain  an  account  of  this 
catastrophe,  and  of  its  causes ;  to  these  we  refer  the  reader. 

At  the  present  time,  from  the  accounts  of  travellers,  it  appears  that 
ftvt  sea  and  adjacent  region  are  marked  by  several  p^uharities  wor- 
thy of  notice. 

IB  a  Journal  of  one  of  our  American  missionaries  in  Palestine, 
of  recent  date,  we  find  the  following  account.  **  The  water  looks 
remarkably  dear  and  pure ;  but,  on  taking  it  into  my  mouth,  I 
found  it  nauseous  and  bitter,  I  think  beyond  any  thing  I  ever 
tested. 

'^  It  has  been  said,  that  these  waters  are  so  heavy,  that  the  most 
tepetoons  winds  can  scarcely  ruffle  their  surface.  Nothing  could 
be  more  entirdv  without  foundation.  The  waves  ran  so  high,  that 
I  finmd  difikmlty  in  filling  some  bottles  with  water.  My  clothes 
were  wet  by  the  waVes,  and,  as  they  dried,  I  found  them  covered 
withsaR." 

Quantities  of  bitumen  are  gathered  in  the  vkinity,  which^  hi  ap- 
pearance, resembles  pitdi,  but  may  be  distinguished  from  it  by  its 
i^I^niieous  smeD  ai^  taste.  P^bles  are  also  found  here  which  bum 
WMB  taeid  in  a  btaae,  producing  a  very  disagreeable  scent,  but  they 
lose  notiibig  of  their  si29e. 

6.  During  this  period,  nothing  more  of  much  impcurtance 
is  reooided  concerning  the  GanAanites.  The  compact  ct  the 
HittkeB  with  Abraham,  respectmg  the  cave  of  Machpelah, 
the  selling  of  a  piece  of  ground  to  Jacob,  by  Hamcn:,  king  of 
Shechem,  and  the  massacre  of  his  subjecta  by  some  of  ibe 
•ona.of  Jacob,  on  account  of  an  insult  which  the  patriarch'! 
fiuniiy  had  received,  are  the  only  events  transmitted  to  us. 
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GREECE. 

7.  The  Greeks  are  an  euicient  people,  whose  origin  b 
douded  with  fioible.  AU  that  we  know,  during  the  present  or 
preceding  period,  of  the  descendants  of  Japhet,  who  peopled 
Europe,  is  comprised  in  the  history  of  this  nation. 

We  date  the  commencement  of  the  Greeks,  as  a  eommu- 
nity,  from  the  founding  of  Argos  by  Inachus,  who  arrived  in 
Greece,  from  Phoenicia,  1856  years  B.  C.  Sicyon  is  by  some 
thought  to  have  been  founded  before ;  but  we  incline  to  the 
(pinion  that  Egialtes,  a  son  of  Inachus,  was  the  founder  of 
Sicyoiu 

§  As  much  has  been  written  concerning  the  fabulous  times  in  the 
hbtory  of  Greece,  we  will  here  present  a  very  brief  account  of  that 
portion  of  its  history.  These  fables,  however,  are  supi)o«ed  to  be 
founded  on  facts,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  deities  worshipped  by 
the  Greeks^  were  princes  by  whom  their  progenitors  had  been  go- 
verned. 

Uranus,  afterwards  worshipped  as  the  heavens,  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  earliest  of  their  princes.  He  married  his  sister  Ti- 
thea,  and  migrated  from  Asia  into  Greece^  where  he  founded  a  king- 
dom. He  had  many  children,  called  litans,  who  rebelled  against 
their  father  arid  dethroned  him. 

Saturn,  or  Chronos,  succeeded  his  father  Uranus,  whom,  with  the 
help  of  his  brethren,  he  dethroned ;  and  dreading  lest  he  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  by  his  own  children,  he  ordered  them  to 
be  shut  up,  or  put  to  death,  immediately  after  their  birth  ;  but  Jupi- 
ter was  concealed  by  his  mother,  and  sent  to  Crete,  where  he  was 
educated. 

Jupiter  began  to  reiffn  in  Theasaly,  after  having  dethroned  Saturn. 
The  Titans,  jealous  of  him,  declared  war  against  him.  but  were  vaii- 
quie&ed,  and  expelled  Greece.  He  soon  divided  his  dominions  with 
his  two  brothers,  Pluto  and  Neptuna 

"Hie  countries  which  he  reserved  to  himself^  he  governed  with  great 
wisdom ;  he  had  his  palace,  and  held  his  court,  on  Mount  Olympus, 
whence  the  poets  gave  this  nam^  to  heaven,  when  Jupiter  was  wor* 
shipped  as  a  god. 

8.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece  were  extremely 
rude  and  savage,  scarcely  one  degree  superior  to  brutes. 
They  Uved  on  herbs  and  roots,  and  lay  either  in  the  open 
fields,  or,  at  best,  shelter^  themselves  in  dens,  clefts,  and  hol« 
low  trees. 

An  knprovement  rf  their  condition  occasionally  took  place ; 
out  Greece,  for  some  ages,  was  in  a  continual  state  of  fliictu- 
ntfcn.  They  were  unacquamted  with  letters  till  Ae  time  of 
Codmus^  who  is  liereafter  to  be  mentioned.  ^        , 
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fTlie  gm^ral  names  by  which  the  natives  of  Greece  weire  known 
lo  eld  historian^  were  Graioi,  Hellenists,  Achsi,  Pelasgi.  But  the 
most  ancient  name  of  all  applied  to  this  country,  is  ffeneruly  a<1mitted 
to  be  that  of  Ionia,  which  the  Greeks  derive  from  Ion ;  but  Josephus 
denves  it  from  Javan,  son  of  Japheth. 

9.  The  several  states,  except  Argos  and  Sicyon,  which  at 
length  constituted  Greece,  had,  at  this  time,  no  separate  ex- 
isCence.  They  qurang  up  afterwards,  during  the  latter  par^ 
of  the  present  penod,  as  there  will  now  be  occasion  to  men« 
tkm. 

In  Argus,  the  descendants  of  Inachus,  having  retained  pos- 
tessiaa  of  the  throne  for  more  tlian  300  years,  were  deposed| 
1511  years  R  C,  by  Danaus,  an  Egyptian  fugitive,  who  be* 
came  the  founder  of  a  second  dynasty,  denominated  Bdid«| 
from  bis.  fiither,  Belus. 

{  At  a  much  later  period,  Perseus,  a  sovereini  of  Arffos,  haviog  built 
if  ycene,  transferred  the  kingdom  thither.  It  was  at  length  conquer 
ed  by  the  Heraclids,  and  united  to  Lacedaemon. 

It  may  be  here  noticed,  that  only  two  of  the  Grecian  states,  viz. 
Lacedsmon  and  Messenia,  appear  to  have  been  founded  by  native 
Greeks ;  the  rest  were  established  by  the  various  branches  of  the 
Geltic  fimilly  of  Uranus,  with  the  exeeptbn  of  Athens,  which  owed 
its  origin  to  an  Egjrptian. 

Prior  to  these  estalJishments,  and  even  long  after  them,  almost 
every  village  had  its  petty  tyrant,  who  bore  the  title  of  king.  A  name 
has  occasionally  escaped  oblivion.  Laws  we  do  not  find  among 
them,  before  the  times  of  the  Athenian  archons. 

UntU  that  period,  all  depended  on  the  will  of  the  sovereigns ;  only 
m  perplexed  cases,  they  consulted  some  oracle,  of  which  the  two 
most  celebrated,  were  that  of  Jupiter  at  Dodona,  and  that  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi.  « 

10.  Cecrops,  a  native  of  Egypt,  is  universally  allowed  to 
bare  founded  Athens,  1556  years  B.  C.  At  this  time  be 
arrived  in  Attica,  with  a  colony  of  his  countrymen,  and 
built  twelve  small  villages  or  cities,  pf  which  Athens  was  one. 

He  gave  laws  to  the  wild  inhabitants,  whom  he  divided 
into  twelve  tribes,  and  instituted  marriage  among  tUem.  The 
first  akar  in  Greece  was  raised  by  him  to  Jupiter. 

{The  history  of  Greece  is  carried  on  for  a  time  in  this  event 
Amens  became  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Grecian  states.  The 
province  of  Attica  having  been  destroyed  by  the  deluge  of  Ogyses^ 
remained  desolate  for  more  than  two  centuries,  previous  to  the  tmie 
of  Cecrops. 

Athens,  from  its  founder,  first  received  the  name  of  Ceeropia,  but . 
aAerwards  that  of  Athens,  in  honour  of  Minerva,  its  tutelary  dei^* 
Tlie  AriHidelian  marbles,  which  were  brought  fit>m  Greeos  hviM 
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.BmI  of  Amndd,  and  are  now  kept  in  Ensland,  begki  Hamr  i 
^ogy  with  the  founding  of  Athens^  but  placQ  that  event  26 
vw&er,  vis.  1662  B.  C. 

11.  The  successor  of  Gecrops  was  Cranaus.  In  his  tioift 
happened  the  flMnous  deluge  of  Deucalion,  in  Thessaly.  The 
thira  king  of  Athens  was  Amphictyon,  who  founded  the  cele- 
brated Amphictyonic  council.* 

•  {  The  deluge  of  Deucalion  owed  mudi  of  its  importance  to  the 
imaginations  of  the  poets.  It  was  probably  only  a  partial  inun** 
dation. 

In  the  reign  of  Amphictyon,  a  famine  occurred,  during  which 
Eriethonius,  said  to  be  the  son  of  Vulcan,  arrived  from  Egypt 
with  a  supply  of  com,  and  taught  the  natives  the  art  of  Agri- 
ealtwe,  fcnr  wuch  he  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  the  room  of  Am* 
phtctyon. 

12.  Corinth,  another  of  the  Grecian  states  was  founded 
1620  years  B.  G.,  but  did  not  receive  the  name  of  Gorinth  till 
it  was  Tdboilt,  1410  years  B.  G.  It  originally  fanned  a  pait 
of  the  kingdcmi  of  Sicyon,  and  was  afterwards  inchided  in 
chat  of  Argos,  till  Sysyphus,  some  time  in  the  following  period| 
•eized  it  for  his  possession. 

13.  Thebes^a  state  of  Greece  alsO)  was  founded  by  Gad- 
nius.  The  city,  though  begun  by  him,  was  finished  by 
Amphion  and  Zethus.  He  introduced  letters  into  Greece, 
1619  years  B.  G.    Thebes  he  built  a  few  years  afterwards. 

$  Cadmus  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  PhcBnician  extraction.  To 
him  are  ascribed  16  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  He  thus  essen- 
lially  contributed  to  the  literary  distinction  which  Greece  afterwards 
attamed. 

14.  Lacedffimon,  or  Spartti,  another  distinguished  state  of 
Chreeee,  was  founded  by  Lelex,  1616  years  B.  G.,  but  received 
its  name  from  Lacedeemon,  its  fourth  king.  The  govern- 
ment coDlioued  in  the  fiunily  of  Lelex  till  the  return  of  the 
HeraoUdie  to  the  Pdqponneois,  aa  event  U>  be  noticed  in 
the  CQtmng  period. 

f^[Murta  was  called  after  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Lacedsmon,  the 
great  grand-daughter  of  Lelex.  Sparta  properly  belongs  to  the 
nietro{K>lis— Laoedsmon  to  the  kingdom  at  large.  The  Pelopon- 
■esus,  in  which  Lacedsmon  was  situated,  was  the  southern  part  of 
Greece. 

EGYPT. 
16.  The  events  in  Egyptian  history,  during  the  present 
epoch,  refer  chiefly  to  Nitocris  and  Sesoetris,  the  one  a  fe* 
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male,  the  other  a  male  sovereign.  Nitocris  began  to  re%B 
over  T^gyfij  l-^^®  year?  B.  C,  at  Memphis.  Sheafterwanb 
united  some  other  sovereignties  to  her  dominions. 

The  period  when  Sesostris  began  to  reign  cannot  be  eaaiW 
fixed ;  some  place  it  before  that  of  Nitocris,  but^tfaers  place  it 
after  her  reign. 

The  names  of  a  few  other  kings  appear,  but  Uttle  is  knowQ 
concerning  their  reigns.  The  successor  of  Sesostris  is  said  to 
have  been  Pberon,  and  some  think  that  Rameses-Tubaete  was 
the  kin^  whose  dreams  Joseph  interpreted. 

Nitocns  succeeded  her  brother,  an  Ethiopian,  who  was  murdered 
by  the  Egyptians,  and  meditating  revenge  for  his  tintimely  fate^ 
put  many  of  her  subjects  to  deam  privately,  and  afterwards  con- 
trived a  building  under  ground  whither  she  aeluded  tiie  chief  ob- 
iecta  of  her  vengeance  to  a  feast^  and,  in  the  midst  of  their  mirths 
overwhelmed  t&m  Avith  destruction,  by  turning  a  river  UDon  them 
through  a  secret  passage.  She  then  eluded  the  race  of  the  popu- 
lace by  taking  refuge  in  a  place  well  fortified  with  ashes.  Her  person 
is  said  to  have  been  extremely  beautiful,  but  her  disposition  was  cnieL 

Sesostris  was  the  most  distinguishea  of  all  the  E^rypUan  kings, 
and  almost  the  only  conqueror  among  them.  Historians  relate  that 
his  lather  was  warned  by  Vulcan,  in  a  dream,  concerning  the  future 
conquests  of  his  son,  and  that,  in  conseouence  of  this  dream,  he  got 
together  all  the  males  bom  m  Egypt  on  the  same  day  with  the  prince^ 
and  had  them  nursed  and  brought  up  with  him,  upon  the  presumption 
that,  being  the  companions  of  his  youth,  they  would  prove  the  most 
devoted  warriors  and  faithful  counsellors. 

Sesostris  forming  the  design  of  conquering  the  world,  set  out  with 
an  army  of  600,000  foot,  24,000  horse,  and  27.000  armed  chariots. 
His  conquests  were  extensive,  and  he  returned  home  laden  with  the 
spoils  of  various  subjugated  nations,  and  followed  by  a  surprising 
number  of  captives.  He  rendered  his  power  highly  advantageous  to 
his  subjects,  by  enriching  their  country  with  usefhl  works,  and  mag- 
nificent edinces. 

His  behaviour,  however,  was  grossly  insolent  to  the  kings  and 
ehiefe  of  the  conquered  nations,  who  waited  upon  him  to  preset 
their  tribute.  He  is  said  to  have  caused  those  princes,  four  abreast| 
to  be  harnessed  to  his  car,  instead  of  horses,  that  they  might  draw 
him  to  the  temple. 

In  his  old  age  he  lost  his  sight,  and  tlien  was  so  weak  and  wicbpd 
IS  to  ky  violent  hands  on  himself. 

CHINA. 
16.  The  second  dynasty  of  the  Chinese  emperors  com- 
menced during  this  period,  1766  years  R  C.     It  lasted  666 
vears,  under  ^  emperors.    Like  the  first  dynasty,  it  was  ter- 
minated by  the  vicca  of  the  last  of  thenL    d  g  ized  by  Google 
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g-tang  was  the  founder  of  this  dynasty.  He  is  said  to  barv 
[  the  most  excellent  qualities.  His  modesty  was  almost  unparal- 
leled.: he  was  the  only  person  in  the  empire  who  thought  he  wm 
unfit  for  so  important  a  trust  He  was  often  on  the  point  of  reaigtt- 
iaghw  crown,  but  his  nobles  would  not  consent  to  it. 

Tayyre,  one  of  his  successors,  being  once  terrified  by  a  prodigy, 
which  made  hj^  apprehensive  of  a  revolution,  received  the  ibUowmg 
impressive  lesson  from  his  minister.  ''  Virtue  has  the  power  of  tri- 
umphing over  presages.  If  you  govern  yoin-  siibjects  whh  equity, 
you  wilfbe  beyond  the  reach  of  misfortune.'' 

Vuthinff,  another  prince  of  this  dynasty,  after  having  ibr  three  3'eara 
implored  heaven  to  bless  him  with  such  virtues  as  were  suitable  to 
his  station,  is  said  to  have  seen,  in  a  dream,  a  man  represented  by 
heaven  to  be  his  prime  minister,  whose  features  he  well  recoUected 
when  he  awoke. 

Causing  &e  man  to  be  sought  for.  such  a  person  was  found  fai  the 
condition  of  an  obscure  mason,  working  in  a  village  whence  he  was 
brought  to  court  Being  questioned  on  a  variety  01  points  ooncem- 
faig  govenunentj  he  returned  answers  marked  with  so  much  wisdom 
as  excited  the  highest  surprise. 

Hie  king,  adoressing  him  in  a  very  proper  manaer,  immedi* 
ttely  appdnted  him  hui  prime  minister,  and  received  the  great* 
Mt  baioit  ftom  his  prudent  and  dLilful  admmistration  of  gorem- 
ment 

Distinguished  characters  in  Period  III. 

1.  Abraham,  the  immediate  progenitor  of  the  Hebrew  n&r 
Ikm. 

2.  Melchisedec,  king  of  Salem,  and  '<  priest  of  the  MO0I 
HkfaQod." 

§.  Sesoetris,  an  Egyptian  hero  and  conqueror. 

4.  Joseph,  the  chief  ruler  of  Egyp(  under  Pharaoh. 

6.  Cecrops,  the  founder  of  Athens. 

6.  Gttdmiis,  a  Phoemcian^-wfao  built  Thebes,  and  introduced 
letters  into  Greece. 

1.  Abraham  was  the  son  of  Terah.  and  bom  hi  Chaldea.  He 
was  75  yearn  of  age  when  his  father  oied.  After  ibis  event  he  was 
eommanded  by  God  to  enter  upon  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  God 
promised  to  give  unto  his  posterity.  In  the  year  foUowing,  a  fa- 
mine in  the  land  of  Canaan  forced  Abraham  with  his  family  to  go 
intotSgypt 

In  the  same  year,  Abraham,  with  his  nephew  Lot,  returned  unto 
Canaan.  They  however  parted  at  length,  because  the  land  was  hi- 
siifficient  for  both  of  their  flocks.  Lot  went  to  Sodom— Abraham 
lemov^  to  Hebron.  God  blessed  Abraham,  and  the  promise  of  a 
posterity  was  confirmed  to  him  agsdn  and  again. 

Ih  the  lOOtii  year  of  his  age,  Isaac,  his  son,  was  bom  to  him,  after 
expectation  had  been  kmg  delayed.    Passing  through  yarious 
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«nm«r  m^  he  was  al  kngth  called  to  the  aevcre  trial  of  ogenag* 
ophltaon  Isaac  at  the  oommaiid  of  the  Deity.  All  his  loifly  honeg. 
woreTeposed  id  that  son,  yet  he  hesitated  not  to  execute  the  dims 
bebest 

Just  at  the  moment,  however,  in  which  he  stretched  forth  his  H«yyi 
to  take  the  life  of  his  son,  God  interposed,  and  satisfied  with  Alsa* 
ImB^  intention,  accepted  that  m  room  of  the  deed,  rescuing  Isaac 
and  commending  tiie  ftdth  of  the  patriarch.  Abraham  diea  at  the 
age  of  175  years. 

2.  litfle  HI  known  of  Mdchisedec.  liVhen  Abraham  was  return* 
ing  from  the  destruetion  of  Chedorlaomer  and  his  conMeratea^ 
Bfdi^isedec  met  and  blessed  him.  The  scriptural  account  is  the 
foflowmg:  ''And  Melchisedec,  kmg  of  Salem,  brought  forth  bread 
and  wme;  and  he  was  the  priest  of  the  Most  High  God.  And  he 
Messed  him,  and  said,  Bteased  be  Atoun  of  the  Most  High  God,  pos- 
sessor of  heaven  and  earth.  And  he  (Abraham)  gave  him  tithes 
ofalL» 

The  apostle  says,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, ''Now  consider 
how  great  this  man  was,  unto  wh(Hn  even  the  patriardi  Abraham- 
gave  the  tenth  of  the  s^&ihL" 

8.  Sesostris  was  a  kmg  of  Egjrpt.  His  sffe  is  so  remote  from  every 
authentic  record,  that  many  ha^e  supposed  that  the  actions  and  con* 
qoests  ascribed  to  this  monarch  are  wholly  uncertain  and  fabulous. 
The  amount  of  what  has  come  down  respecting  him,  as  has  al* 
ready  appeared  m  part^  is  the  foUowing.  When  he  ascended  the 
throne,  ne  became  ambttious  of  military  fame,  and  accordhigly,  q(t 
the  head  of  anumeious  army,  he  proceeded  to  make  the  conquest  ^ 
the  world. 

He  subdued  the  most  of  Asia,  and  even  mvaded  Europe,  bringing 
the  Thradans  into  subiectton ;  and,  that  the  fame  of  his  conquests 
nu^tlongsurvive  him,  he  pbced  columns  in  the  subjugated  provmces; 
and,  many  ages  after,  this  pompous  inscription  was  read  in  several 
parts  of  Asia:  **Sesostris,  the  king  of  kings,  has  conquered  thb  tcrri*- 
lorvbyhjsarms.'' 

At  his  return  home,  the  monarch  emi^oyed  his  tune  m  eneoiilafiQf 
the  fine  arts,  hnprovinff  the  revenues  of  his  kingdom,  erecting  tsm- 
pies,  building  cities,  and  digging  canals.  He  committed  suicide  when 
tie  had  become  old  and  in^n,  after  reignmg  44  years.  His  era  was 
1732  rears  B.  C. 

4.  Joseph  is  celebrated  hi  sacred  history,  and  no  oneta  VHt  was 
more  eventful  in  itseU;  or  has  been  described  with  greater  felichy 
than  his  has  been,  in  seriptare.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  over 
aflsm  what  has  been  said  respecting  this  eminent  person,  espe- 
cndly  smce  the  reference  to  scripture  is  so  easy,  and  ^e  reader  who 
ooee  begfais  the  story  of  Joseph,  can  s^om  keL  disposad  to  teve 
il  mtfl  it  be  finished.  The  triumph  of  umocence,  and  the  sue- 
CB«  of  piety,  in  this  imtance,  show  the  care  of  God  over  good  men, 
aad  may  weu  letd  them  to  put  their  confidence  more  and  moie  in 

&  Ceeropa  was  a  native  of  Egypt     He  led  a  cokmy  ts^|^ 
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Itay  and  Tetgned  over  part  of  the  coima^.  He  married  the 
danghtw  of  a  Grecian  prince,  and  was  deemed  the  first  founder  of 
Athens.  He  taught  his  subjects  to  cultivate  the  olive,  and  was  the 
first  who  raised  an  altar  to  Jupiter,  in  Greece,  and  oflfered  him  s*- 
orifices. 

After  a  reign  of  50  3rear8,  spent  m  regulating  his  newly  formed 
bngdom,  and  in  polishing  the  mmds  of  his  subjects,  Cecr<^  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Cranaus^  a  native  of  the  country. 

6.  Cadmus  wis  a  Phcemcian.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  Thd)e8. 
This  &ct  is  very  much  invested  with  fable,  which  needs  not  to  be  de- 
tailed. If  Thebes,  according  to  some,  sprang  up  at  the  sound  of 
Amphion's  lyre.  L  e.  by  encouraging  the  vrorkmen,  still  Cadmus 
built  a  citadel  which  he  called  Cadn^  and  thus  formed  the  com 
menoement  of  a  city. 

Cadmus  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  viae  of  leU/an  into 
Chreeee,  though  some  maintain  that  the  same  alphabet  was  in  ex- 
istence among  tiie  native  inhabitants.  This  alphabet  consisted 
only  of  16  letters,  to  which  8  were  afterwards  added.  The  wor- 
ship of  several  of  the  Skryptian  and  Phoenician  deities  was  also 
introduced  by  Cadmus.    His  era  is  reckoned  to  be  1519  years  B.  C 


PERIOD  IV. 

The  Period  of  the  Trojan  War^  extending  from  the  de 
parture  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  1491  years  B.  C. 
io  the  dedication  of  Solomoris  temple,  1004  years  B.  C. 

ISRAELITES. 

Section  1.  The  history  of  tiie  Israelites  at  this  era 
asBumes  a  very  marked  character.  Oppressed  by  the  Egyp- 
tian monarch,  they  cried  unto  God  for  deliverance,  and  a  (u- 
me  deltverance  they  experienced. 

Moses,  selected  as  the  instrument  of  saving  his  coontfymeo, 
was  in  due  time  called  to  his  work ;  and,  after  a  series  of  mi- 
racles, which  he  performed  by  the  ddvine  assistance,  he  led  the 
people  out  finom  before  Pharaoh,  into  the  borders  of  the  pio- 
misedland. 

The  consequence  to  many  of  the  Egyptians  was  their  de- 
struction \  for  Pharaoh  and  his  anry  pursuing  the  Israelites 
Uiioagh  the  Red  S^  were  overwhelmed  with  its  waters. 

After  wandering  in  the  wilderness  40  years,  and  frequenlly 
rebelling  against  Grod,  the  Israelites  were  conducted  by  tfa« 
hand  of  Moses  in  sight  of  Canaan,  when  he  died,  wfthoot  effi* 
tering  it  himself,  1447 yeaw  B.  C  ,,,ed.vGoogle 
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{  Hie  story  of  Moeea,  and  of  his  agency  in  delivering  the  Israelitei^ 
IS  very  interesting  and  instructive ;  br.t  we  have  no  room  for  its  pdf- 
ticulars.  We  wUl,  however,  mention  some  incidents,  subsequent  to 
the  retreat  of  the  Israelites  from  Egy^pt  • 

The  Israelites  were  no  sooner  ddivered  from  the  Egyptians,  thail 
they  murmured  against  looses,  on  account  of  the  want  of  food;  to 
satisfy  them,  God  sent  first  a  great  quantity  of  quails,  und  the  next 
morning  manna,  which  fell  regularly  every  day,  except  on  sabbath  • 
days,  during  the  40  years  they  remained  in  the  wilderness.     .        , 

Again  the  people  murmured  for  water,  and  Moses,  by  the  Lord'i 
command,  made  a  supply  to  issue  from  a  rock.  At  this  juniv 
ture,  the  Amalekites  attacked  Israel,  and  were  defeated  by  Jo- 
^na.  The  people  soon  after  arriving  at  Mount  Sinai,  God  gave 
them  bis  law.  During,  however,  the  alMence  of  Moses  in  the  mouul^ 
they  fell  into  idolatry,  in  consequence  of  which  9000  of  them  were 
put  to  death. 

In  the  course  of  the  second  year  after  the  retreat  from  Ecypt, 
Moses  numbered  the  diildren  of  Israel  from  20  years  old  and  up- 
wards, and  th^:e  were  found  603,550  men  able  to  go  to  war,  bfssiden 
theLevites. 

About  this  time,  12  men  were  sent  to  spy  the  land  of  Canaan^ 
who,  with  the  exception  of  Joshua  and  Caleb,  reported  unfavourably 
which  caused  the  people  to  murmur.  Upon  this  offence,  God  coor 
denmed  aU  those  who  were  twenty  years  old  and  upwards  when 
they  came  Out  of  Egypt,  to  die  in  the  wilderness,  exo^t  Joshud  mi 

As  9.  jgimishment  for  their  nrarmurs,  the  Israelites  began  to  travoL 
in  the  wilderness  )489  years  B.  C.  At  this  time  Korah,  Dathan,  an(| 
Abiram,  revolting  agamst  Moses,  were  swallowed  by  the  earthy  with 
250  of  then*  associates.  In  1452  years  B.  C,  the  Israelites  begai^ 
their  conquests,  by  the  defeat  of  the  kings  of  thp  Amorites,  Basl^ 
Moab,&c 

At  the  a^  of  120  years  Moses  died  on  Mount  Nebo,  in  the  tend  of 
Moeb,  havmg  fost  taken  a  view  of  Uie  promised  land. 

2.  The  successor  of  Moses  was  Joshua,  who  comkiotied 
Ine  people  into  the  promised  land,  havipg,  by  thodivin« 
command,  mostly  destroyed  the  wicked  nations  that  mbo^ 
bitedit 

Ailer  this  event,  the  Israelites,  with  some  intermiasioiL 
were  directed  by  leaders,  called  Judges,  for  the  space  of  36© 
years*  They  paid  a  high  respect  to  these  (^Scers,  and  also 
to  the  priests,  but  they  acknowledged  no  other  king  than  Qod, 

As  the  people  at  length  became  weary  with  ^is  state  of 
things,  and  desired  a  king,  so  as  to  be  like  tlie  nations  around 
them,  a  king  was,  in  the  divine  displeasure,  granted  to  them# 

f  Joshua  havmg  led  the  Israelites  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  whose 
fralers  divided  to  ^ord  them  a  passage,  conducted  them  asMy  Q^^f 
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It  He  cooqaered  31  cities  in  the  course  of  six  yean.  Hediedl42Q 
years  B.  C. 

Hie  people  were  perpetiiaOy  inclined  to  forsake  the  worship  of 
MlofU^  aild  to  poUnte  tnemsdres  with  the  alwminations  of  the  nea- 
tten.  For  this  ueywere  repeatedly  brought  into  bondage,  and  oon- 
•eqiiMiit  distress.  ThehrJnages  were  the^  instruments  of  deliyering 
ttmn  on  these  occasions. 

One  occasion  was  as  fdlows.  The  Israelite  bdn^  brought  into 
flie  power  of  the  Midianites,  after  seven  years  of  suffermg,  they  cried 
imto  the  Lord,  who  sent  an  angel  tflTGideon  to  announce  to  huntlut 
he  was  chosen  to  deliver  Israel  from  their  OT)pressor8. 

By  divine  direction,  Gideon  retained  of  SllOOO  men  whom  he  had 
edlected,  only  900  men,  and  with  them,  eacii  canying  a  lamp  con- 
cealed in  an  eflothen  vessel,  to  be  broken  at  a  proper  opportomty,  he 
so  terrified  the  Midianites,  that  they  fled  in  conf^ision,  and  tiurned 
Hmr  swords  agamst  one  another. 

Samson  also,  on  another  occasion,  delivered  his  countrymen  by  a 
series  of  extraordinary  efforts  of  strength  and  courage  which  we 
cannot  particularly  recount.  It  may  be  only  mentioned,  that,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  course,  having  been  betrayed  by  his  wife,  and 
deprived  of  his  strength— upon  its  return,  he  puUed  down,  by  a  sm* 
rie  exertion  of  his  muscular  energy,  tiie  temple  of  Dagon  on  the 
neads  of  his  enemies,  the  Philistines,  with  whom  he  peridied  in  the 
general  ruin. 

SamueL  the  last  and  most  eminent  of  these  leaders,  and  a  prophet 
also,  rendered  signal  service  to  his  countr3an^especially  by  the 
moral  influence  which  he  exercised  over  them,  when  old,  however, 
he  took  Ibr  his  assistants  in  the  government,  his  two  sons,  whose 
mismanagement  occasioned  murmurs  among  the  people,  and  a  de- 
sire to  have  a  kmg. 

3.  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  was  the  first  king  of  Israel.  Hay- 
iDg  been  privately  andnted  by  Samuel,  he  was  afUrwards 
poUidy  (voclaimed,  1079  years  R  C.  His  reign  was  prospe- 
lom  at  &st,  but  at  toigth  was  characterized  by  crime  and  ill 
•Qocess.    He  peridied  miserably. 

Ht  was  succeeded  by  David,  whc^  though  he  erred  in  sere- 
fal  instances,  was  a  man  of  distinguished  talents,  bravery,  and 
pe^ ;  be  raised  his  people  to  the  highest  pitch  of  national 
poqwrity  and  happmAes.  The  wise  and  rich  Sdomon  was 
nis  son  and  successor.  He  laid  the  foundatimi  of  a  magnifi- 
eoA  temi^e,  1011  yeafo  B.  C. 

{  Said,  having  spent  an  unhappr  hfe,  and  being  at  war  witii  the  Phi- 
fis&nes,  had  his  army  routed,  ana  three  of  his  sons  dain,  and  he  him* 
mUf  having  received  a  wound,  and  fearing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Jm  enemies,  took  a  sword  aiui  fell  upon  it 

David  had  been  previously  anohited  king,  but  he  at  first  reiffncd 
only  over  the  tribe  of  Judah.    But  after  tfie  death  of  Ishbosheth,  a 
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«m  of  Saul,  whohadaamuned  the  govemmeat  of  thetr&aii^Iiftitigti^ 
ad  over  the  wh(^  of  Israel. 

He  spent  a  very  active  and  perilous  life,  and  among  the  oonqdAMa 
he  made  were  the  Philistines,  the  Moabites,  the  Ammenttea.  ami 
the  Syrians.  He  had  at  length  some  domestic  troubles,  ana  wm 
in  danger  from  an  insurrection  of  his  subjects,  but  he  lived  to  aet 
his  enemies  destroyed,  and  he  left  a  rich  and  flourishing  realm  to  hit 
son. 

CANAANITE& 
4.  The  history  of  the  Canaanites,  and  some  of  the  neigh« 
boaimg'  nations  or  tribes,  is  invdved  in  thai  of  the  Jews  dur- 
ing this  period.  They  were  mostly  subdued  by  Joshua,  faful 
ae^ned  Co  revive  at  different  times,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
the  Israelites.  From  the  time  of  Sdomcm,  they  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  had  a  national  existence.  The  remnants  of 
theaiy  except  the  Canaanites,  properly  so  called,  who  aiker^ 
wards  went  under  the  appellation  of  Phoenicians,  were  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  great  monarchies  that  succesnvely  exkted  in 
Asia. 

PHOENICIANS. 
6.  The  Phoenicians  axe  known  hi  history  principany  as 
&  navigating  and  commercial  people,  among  wnom  the  arts 
were  early  cultivated.  Their  country  was  divided  into  sev#* 
ral  smaO  kiDgdkxns ;  but  the  most  considerable  ct  their  sovt  • 
re^nties  were  the  cities  of  Sidon  and  T]nre.  We  know  no* 
thing  of  the  kmgs  of  Sidim  till  the  present  and  succeeding  p^ 
riods.  Huram  was  king  of  Tjnre,  and  contemporaneous  with 
David  and  Solomon. 

§  SUdon,  according  to  Josephus,  was  built  by  Sidon,  ihe  ddest  son  of 
Canaan.  Tyre  was  founded  by  the  posters  of  Sidon.  Herodotus 
gives  to  the  older  Tjnre  a  great  antiquity.  The  new  city,  reared  op- 
poate  to  the  ancient,  on  an  island,  is  said,  by  Josephus,  to  have  been 
tmik  in  the  year  B.  C.  1255. 

The  Phoenicians  are  regaittbd  aa  the  earliest  navi^[ators,  merdiant^ 
and  workmen,  of  the  world.  We  leara  from  ancient  records  that 
they  carried  on  trade,  not  only  over  all  the  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean,  but  even  over  the  ocean,  as  fieur  as  England,  whence  thegr 
exported  tin. 

The  eariy  kings  are  not  known,  except  those  who  had  someeoni* 
meroewiditheJefws.  To  Hiram,  kinf  of  Tm  both  David  and  So* 
kmioa  applied  when  proporing  to  build  a  temple  to  the  Lord.  f§9 
helped  uism  by  ihmidung,  not  only  predous  materials,  but  also  a 
great  nuDdier  of  workmen.  After  aglorioos  reign,  Balooar  Jila  M| 
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GREECE. 

.  6.  The  history  of  Greece  during  this  period  is  pursued 
first  in  a  few  details,  respecting  some  of  its  different  sovereign- 

The  kings  akeady  named,  who  had  governed  Athens,  had 
raised  it  to  a  considerable  degi'ee  of  civilization.  But  the  king 
who  laid  the  principal  foundation  of  Athenian  greatness,  was 
Theseus.  He  imited  the  12  cities  of  Attica  into  one  confede- 
tacy. 

§  Theseus  is  said  to  have  founded  a  more  perfect  equality  amonff 
Ihe  citizens,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  state  rather  resembled 
tt  republic  than  a  monarchy.  Owing  to  the  mconstancy  of  the 
people,  he  was  banished  from  the  coun&y,  notwithstanding  his  many 
virtues. 

7.  Codrus,  the  last  Athenian  king,  devoted  hinoself  to  the 
good  of  his  subjects.  With  him  royalty  was  aboMied,  since 
the  people  thought  no  man  worthy  of  succeeding  him.  This 
change  occurred  towards  the  close  of  the  present  period,  viz. 
1069  years  B.  C. 

§  Codms  being  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Heraclidae,  was  told  by 
Uie  oracle  that  the  army  would  be  victorious  whose  chief  should 
perish.  He,  therefore,  with  a  chosen  band,  threw  himself  into  the 
DOttest  of  the  battle,  aim  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day  in  favour  of  his 
0Omitiymen,  at  the  expense  of  his  own  life. 

A  dispute  for  the  succession  arose  between  two  of  his  sons,  and  be- 
fore they  could  accommodate  their  difference,  the  Athenians  aboUah- 
«d  roj^ty  altogether,  but  placed  Medon,  one  of  the  claimants,  at  the 
bead  of  vie  state,  with  the  title  of  Archon.  This  office  was  for  life 
daring  more  than  3  centuries;  afterwards  it  was  reduced  to  10  years^ 
and  finally  to  one  year. 

I  8.  Corinth,  having  been  seized  by  Sysyphus,  was  governed 
In  his  family  250  years.  The  last  king  of  this  race  was  de- 
posed by  the  HeracUdse,  1099  years  B.  C. 

9.  The  first  great  enterprise  of  the  Greeks  wasthe  Argo- 
nautic  expediticm,  1263  years.  B.  C.  It  was  led  1;^  Jasc^i,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  both  a  miliRtry  an^a  mercantile  ad- 
venture. Its  destination  was  to  Colchis,  the  modem  Mingre- 
Ba,  in  Asia  Minor. 

{  According  to  some,  the  object  was  to  open  the  commerce  of  the 
BSiDdne  sea,  and  to  secure  some  establishment  on  its  coast  Ac- 
eordinff  to  others,  Jason  wished  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  kins- 
nan  Phryzus,  and  to  recover  his  treasures,  which  had  teen  seized 
bf  tbe  kmg  of  Cc^chis.  Henq^  in  the  hmguage  of  fiction  or 
tane,  it  was  the  *^Golden  WUms^  that  was  the  obkc4  to  be  re« 
eovered.  ^'^'^'"^^  by  ooogie 
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TMfl  eaqpedhion  was  thought  to  be  of  so  modi  importaiice^  that  alt 
^  heroes  of  the  age  were  anxious  to  engage  m  It  Ainonffthe54 
nnowned  captains  who  were  in  the  smgle  ship  of  Argo  aSoncL  in 
which  Jason  embarked,  were  Hercules,  Theseas^CasUM'uid  Pdhn^ 
PirithoQfl^  LflBertes.  Peleoa,  Oileus,  &c 

Inthecourseot  their  voyage,  they  attempted  to  land  for  refresh- 
ment in  a  part  of  I%rygia,  but  were  prevented  by  Lacnnedon,  king 
of  Troy,  ibr  which  they  took  ample  revenge  on  theur  return,  by  pif 
hging  tnat  dtf. 

On  thdr  arrival  in  Ck)lchis,  Medea,  the  daughter  of  the  king,  fell 
ia  love  with  Jason,  and,  through  her  assifltance,  the  Argonauts  e^ 
fected  the  obfect  of  their  voyage.  On  ^eir  arrival  in  Greece^  Her- 
cules celebrated  or  instituted  the  Olympic  Games. 

10.  A  dispute  for  the  divided  sovereignty  of  Thebes,  be* 
tween  the  brothers  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  gave  rise  to  a  war 
that  was  terminated  by  single  combat,  m  which  both  were 
killed.  This  is  caBed  the  war  of  thesev^n  captains,  and  oc- 
curred 1225  years  B.  C. 

The  sons  of  the  commanders  slain  in  this  war  renewed  the 
quarrel  of  their  fathers,  about  ten  years  afterwards.  This  is 
oaUed  the  war  of  the  Efngonoi,  a  subject  celebrated  by  Bomsc 
in  a  poem  now  lost 

11.  But  the  most  celebrated  event  of  this  period,  in  the  an-- 
nak  of  Greece,  is  the  Trojan  war.  It  commenced  1193 
years  B.  C,  uid  terminated  in  ten  years.  Tiqy  was  taken 
and  burnt  to  the  ground.  This  war  was  undertaken  by  the 
princes  of  Greece  to  avenge  the  wrongs  sustained  by  Mene- 
laus,  king  of  Lacedfl^non,  whose  wife,  Helen,  had  been  seduced 
away  by  I^uris,  a  Trcgan  prince.  The  details  of  this  warare 
derived  from  Homer ;  but  he  is  reasonably  supposed  to  bam 
related  fects,  for  the  most  part 

§  Troy,  the  capital  of  PhrysiaMmor.  was  founded  ISiOyearsB.  C. 
by  Scamander,  who  led  thither  a  colony  from  Crete.  Troas,  ^e^ 
fifth  in  succession  frt)m  Scamander,  either  bnUt  a  new  dt3r,  or  en- 
larged the  old  one,  and  named  it  after  himself  Troy.  The  TroJans^ 
were  a  brave  and  warlike  people. 

.  The  number  of  the  Grecian  warriors  is  supposed  to  have  been 
about  100,000.  Nearly  all  Asia  Minor  was  leagued  witib  Priam, 
king  of  Troy.  The  Greeks,  on  landing  at  Troas,  were  warmly  q[H 
posed,  and  th^  spent  the  first  8  or^ears  in  reducmg  such  cities 
and  islands  as  favoured  the  cause  of  Iroy.  At  length  the  siege  of 
tfaatcapital  began,  and  the  most  h»oi£  deeds  were  performed  onbodi 
sides.  At  this  juncture,  the  camp  of  the  Greeks  was  visited  bv  a  pes- 
tilence, and  a  quarrel  ensued  between  Agamemnon  and  Achulesjthe 
'Sredan  leada^ 

The  death  of  Patroclus,  dain  by  Hector,  impelled  Achilles  to 
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Detnrn  into  the  Grecian  camp.  Hector  was  kiDed  bv  Atduttas^ 
and  Achilles  fell  by  the  hand  of  Paris,  who  was  himself  slam  by 
an  arrow  At  last  the  Greeks  gained  possession  of  the  city  by 
stratagem,  and  utterly  destroyed  it  No  vestige  of  its  ruins  now 
Yemams. 

Such  of  the  Trojans  as  survived  sought  new  settlements  in  distant 
tegions.  Antenor  established  himself  in  Italy,  where  he  founded 
the  nation  of  the  HenetL  iEneas  settled  i^  in  Italy,  where  he 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Alba.     ^ 

12.  The  war  of  the  HeracUdse,  among  the  Greeks,  began 
about  80  years  after  the  destruction  of  Troy.  Hercules,  the 
Km  of  Amphitryon,  sovereign  of  Mycenae,  was  banished  from 
his  country,  with  all  his  family,  while  the  crown  was  pos 
■eased  by  an  usurper.  After  a  period  of  a  century,  his  de^ 
scendants,  caUed  Heraclidae,  returned  to  Peloponnesus,  and 
mibduing  all  their  enemies,  took  possession  of  the  states  of  My  • 
cenaB,  Argoe,  and  Lacedaemon.  This  return  of  the  Heraclidai 
18  an  event  often  spoken  of  in  history. 

13.  A  long  period  of  civil  war  succeeded,  and  Greece,  di- 
vided among  a  number  of  petty  t)nrants,  became  a  prey  to  op- 
pression OT  anarchy.  The  difficulties  of  the  times  drove  many 
of  the  Greeks  from  home,  who  founded  important  colonies,  as 
We  shall  hereafter  learn. 

EGYPT. 

14  Ccfficeming  the  Egyptians,  during  this  penod^  very 
little  is  known  with  certainty.  Apopliis  is  thought  to  have 
been  the  Pharaoh  who,  together  with  his  army,  was  drowned 
In  Uie  Red  Sea.  Amosis,  Amenophis  II.,  and  one  or  two 
olhers,  were  warriors  and  conquerors. 

§  A  few  thing^  may  be  subjoined  respecting  some  of  the  Egyptian 
kings  during  this  period.  McEris  caused  the  celebrated  lake,  caUed 
by  nis  name,  to  be'duff,  to  receive  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  when  the 
Inundation  was  too  ^undant,  and  to  water  the  country  when  it 
proved  deficient. 

Henries  Trlsmegistes  is  celebrated  for  his  philosophical  writings. 
He  added  5  days  to  the  year,  which  before  consisted  only  of  3§0. 
Amosis  abolished  the  practice  of  human  sacrifices,  and  conquered " 
fieliopolis,  the  ancient  capital  of  Lower  fig3rpt. 

Actisanes,  king  of  Ethiopia,  united  E^ypt  and  Ethiopia  under 
hia  government  He  bore  his  prospenty  with  great  prudence, 
and  behaved  himself  in  a  most  affectionate  manner  towards  his  new 
•ulijects. 

Having  caused  a  general  search  to  be  made  after  the  Egyptian 
robbers  who  mfested  the  country,  he  commanded  theur  noses  to  be 
out  off,  and  then  banished  them  to  the  remotest  part  of  the  desertt 
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yctircMi  Syria  and  Egypt,  where  he  built  them  a  town,  whieh,  from 
tiie  mi]tilatk>B  of  its  inhabiti^ts,  was  called  Rhinocolura. 

A  .Memphite  of  ignoble  extraction  was  exalted  to  the  throne.  The 
priests  characterise  him  as  a  magician,  and  pretended  that  he  could 
assume  whatever  form  he  pleased.  His  Eg^^ptian  name  was  Geies^ 
which  the  Greeks  rendered  Proteus. 

It  was  during  his  reign,  that  Paris  and  Helen  were  dnven  on 
the  coasts  of  Egypt,  in  their  passage  to  Troy,  but  when  the  Egyp- 
tian monarch  imderstood  the  shameful  breach  of  hospitality  which 
the  young  stranger  had  committed,  he  ordered  him  to  quit  his  do^ 
mimons. 

LYDU. 

16.  The  history  of  the  kings  of  Lydia  is  very  obscure. 
They  were  divided  into  three  dynasties*  1.  The  Atyd». 
2.  The  HerachdflB.  3.  The  Mermnadae.  The  history  of 
Atydee  is  altog^er  fabulous.  Argon  was  the  first  of  the  He- 
radidae,  and  Candaules  the  last.  Argon  reigned  about  1223 
years  B.  C.  The  Lydiaiis  are  celebrated  as  merchants  and 
traffickers. 

§  Lydia  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Lud,  son  of  Shem.  It 
was,  however,  called  Lydia,  from  Lydus,  one  of  its  kings.  It  was 
previously  called  Mseonia,  from  Mseon,  also  one  of  its  kings.  It  was 
eonquered  at  length  by  the  descendants  of  Hercules. 

Lydia  Proper  was,  strictly  speaking,  at  first  only  that  part  of 
MaBoma  which  was  seated  on  the  w£gean  Sea ;  but  when  the  Greeks 
or  lonians  settled  there,  the  ancient  inhabitants  were  driven  to  the 
hnterior.  The  invaders  named  thcpsea  coasts  where  they  settled 
Ionia,  after  the  country  whence  they  had  emigrated,  or  rather, 
whence  they  had  been  driven  by  the  jjeraclidae ;  while  the  Lydians 
gave  their  name  to  the  new  countries  in  which  they  setUed. 

Long  before  the  mvasion  of  the  lonians,  the  natives  of  Lydia  were 
devoted  to  commerce.  The  earliest  instance  on  record  of  a  gold  and 
flOver  coinage  is  found  in  their  history.  They  were  alw  the  first 
people  who  exhibited  pubhc  sports. 

ITALY. 
16.  Italy  appears  to  have  been  inhalnted  at  a  remote 
era.  So  early  as  12S9  years  B,  C.  we  read  of  a  king  named 
Janus,  who,  having  arrived  from  Thessaly,  planted  a  colony 
on  the  river  Tiber*  Four  sovereigns  succeeded  him  in  La- 
Uum ;  during  the  reign  of  the  last  of  whom,  viz.  Latmus, 
arrived  .£neas,  the  Trojan  prince,  m  Italy.  ^Bneas  married 
Lavima,  the  daughter  of  Latintis,  and  succeec^  him  in  the 
sovereignty.  After  iBneas  there  was  a  successicxi  of  kings  to 
the  time  of  Numitor,  the  grandfather  of  Romulus  and  Remur, 
the  founders  of  Rome.  Digitized  by  Google 
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The  history  of  these  kmgB  is,  howeTer,  very  dbseure 
eonfused,  and  Tery  little  dependence  can  be  riaced  upon  k. 
Of  the  numerous  petty  kingdoms  of  which  Italy  was  c<»n- 
poeed,  thoBe  of  Etruria  and  Latium  alone  deserve  attention* 
The  Etruscans  are  thought  to  have  been  a  very  pdished  peo- 
ple. The  inhabitants  of  Latium  were  the  immediate  ances- 
tors of  the  Romans.  A  considerable  part  of  Italy  was  doubt- 
less peopled  by  the  Greeks. 

§  Italy,  afterwards  the  seat  of  the  Roman  power,  was  peopled  at 
an  early  era,  though  we  cannot  determine  the  particular  point  of 
time,  with  certainty  as  to  the  country  at  large.  The  cdony  on  the 
Tiber,  as  we  have  seen,  was  settled  nearly  13  centuries  before  Christ. 
There  is  every  reason^to  believe  that  a  part  of  Italv  was  Inhabited 
by  a  refined  and  cultivated  nation,  many  ages  before  the  Roman 
name  was  known. 

The  Etruscans  are  justly  considered  as  such  a  nation ;  a  (act 
which  is  indicated  bv  the  monuments  in  the  fine  arts  which  they 
have  left,  and  some  of  which  exist  to  this  day.  Theur  alphabet,  re- 
sembling the  Pbcenician,  disposes  us  to  believe  them  to  have  been  of 
eastern  origin. 

Though  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  originated  from  Greece 
and  the  east,  yet  a  portion  of  them,  it  is  believed,  must  have  origi- 
nated from  the  Celtic  or  Gomerian  tribes  of  the  north,  who  entered 
Itdy  from  that  ouarter.* 

llie  story  of  Latinus  and  .^Bneas  is  briefly  as  follows.    At  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  latter  in  Italy,  Latinus  was  engaged  in  a 
war  with  the  Rutuli ;  and,  on  jiearing  of  this  arrival,  he  immedi- 
ately marched  towards  the  strangers,  expecting  to  find  an  unprlnci 
pled  banditti. 

But  ^neas,  though  commanding  a  body  of  hardy  veterans,  held 
out  ^e  olive  of  peace.  Latinus  listened  to  his  melancholy  tale,  vad 
pityinff  the  misfortunes  of  the  Trojan  exiles,  assiffned  them  a  portion 
of  land,  on  condition  of  their  joining  against  the  Rutuli. 

^neas  eagerly  embraced  the  offer,  and  performed  such  essential 
seirice  in  the  cause  of  the  Latins,  tnat  this  monarch  bestowed  on 
him  his  only  daughter,  Lavinia,  in  marriage,  with  the  right  of  suo 
cession  to  the  crown. 

Disiingvisked  characters  in  Period  IV. 

1.  Moses,  the  fijrdt  Hebrew  lawgiver  and  leader. 

2.  Joshua,  a  conqueror  of  Canaan,  and  pious  military 
chieftain. 

3.  Orpheus,  the  fether  of  poetry. 

4.  Musseus,  a  Greek  poet 

6.  Samson,  a  judge  of  Israel,  and  endowed  with  extiaor 
dinary  strength. 
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6.  Sanoooiathon,  a  Phoenician,  one  of  the  earliest  writem 
€f  history. 

7.  David,  a  king  of  Israel,  a  warrior  and  poet 

$  1.  Moses^  when  an  infant,  having  been  exposed  on  the  brink  of 
the  river  Nile,  in  an  ark  of  bulrushes,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  found 
the  ark,  saved  the  ehild,  and  had  him  educatS  as  her  own  son.  At 
forty  years  of  ac^e,  haviog  renounced  the  honours  of  Pharaoh's  court, 
he  endeavoured  to  join  his  oppressed  countr3anen,  but  they  would 
not  receive  him.  After  this,  circumstances  induced  him  to  flee  to 
the  land  of  Midtan,  where  he  married,  and  enjoyed  a  retirement  of 
40  years. 

At  the  end  of  this  period,  God  appeared  to  him  in  the  mount  of 
Horeb,  and  ordered  him  to  return  to  Egypt,  with  a  cofumission  to 
Pharadi^  respecting  his  release  of  the  Israelites  Arom  bondage.  He 
accomplished  this  object  only  after  the  infliction  of  ten  severe  and 
awftil  plagues  upon  that  monarch  and  his  people.  At  length  God 
mw  flt,  through  Moses,  to  destroy  Pharaoh  and  the  flower  of  1^ 
military  force  in  the  Red  Sea. 

From  this  period,  Moses  was  employed  in  receiving  the  moral 
law  from  mount  Sinai,  in  prescribing  the  form  of  the  ceremonial 
worship  of  the  Hebrews,  in  regulating  their  civil  polity,  in  con- 
ducting their  military  operations,  and  in  leading  them  through  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai,  in  which  they  were  doomed  to  wander  during 
40  years. 

At  the  age  of  190  he  died  on  mount  Nebo^  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
havmg  first  taken  a  view  of  the  promised  lano.  This  occurred  1451 
yean  B.  C.    Moses  was  a  man  of  eminent  piety  and  wisdom. 

2L  Joshua  was  the  successor  of  Moses,  and  led  the  Israehtes  into 
the  promised  land,  over  the  river  Jordan,  whose  waters  divided  to 
afibrd  tibem  a  passage.  The  first  city  which  he  conquered  was  Jeri- 
cho ;  this  was  followed  by  the  speedy  reduction  of  30  others. 

Having  divided  the  land  of  Canaan  among  the  ten  tribes,  Joshua 
died,  aged  110, 1426  years  B.  C. 

8.  Orpheus  was  the  son  of  (Eager,  or,  as  some  say,  of  Apollo,  by 
CUliope.  The  fictions  of  poetry  have  put  into  his  hands  a  lyre, 
whose  oitrancing  sounds  stayed  the  courses  of  rivers,  moved  moun- 
tainsi,  and  subdual  the  ferocity  of  wild  beasts.  Doubtless  the  efiects 
€i  his  song,  tibough  not  of  such  a  nature,  were  considerable,  m  that 
rode  and  early  age,  on  the  minds  of  untutored  barbarians. 

By  the  power  of  his  music,  as  fiction  reports,  he  regained  his 
wile,  Eurydlce,  fh)m  the  infernal  regions,  but  lost  her  again  in  con- 
sequence of  Ming  to  comply  with  a  cenain  condition,  on  which 
she  was  restored.  The  condition  was,  that  he  should  not  look  be- 
hind to  see  her  till  he  had  come  to  the  extremest  borders  of  hell. 
Contrary  to  promise  he  did  this,  through  the  impatience  of  love, 
or  by  reason  of  forgetfulness,  and  she  vanished  from  before  his  e^res. 
Chpheua,  accoidmg  to  story,  was  one  of  the  Argonauts ;  of  which 
edemted  expedition  he  wrote  a  poetical  a/*4x>unt.  Thi%  howevov 
is  doubted  $  and  the  poems  that  pass  under  his  name,  are,  with  rea- 
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son,  ascribed  to  other  and  later  writers.  There  is  little  cause  to 
doubt  that  such  a  person  as  Orpheus  existed,  and  that  he  was  a 
great  poet  and  musician*  The  period  assigned  for  him  is  1284 
years  B.  C. 

4.  Mu8»us  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  son  or  disciple  of  Linus  or 
Orpheus,  and  to  have  lived  about  12S3  years  before  tiie  christian  era. 
None  of  his  poems  remain.  A  Musceus,  who  flourished  in  the  iOi 
century,  according  to  the  judgment  of  most  critics,  wrote**  The  loves 
of  Leander  and  Hero.'' 

5.  Samson  was  the  son  of  Manoah,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  As  he  Mra» 
raised  up  to  avenge  the  Israelites  of  their  oppressors^  he  was  endow- 
ed with  extraordmary  strength.  On  one  occasion,  he  slew  1000  Phi- 
listines with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  as&  At  various  other  ttmes,  he  se- 
verely molested  and  distressed  them. 

At  length  he  was,  through  stratagem,  betrayed  by  Delilah,  and  de 

S rived  of  his  strength.  It,  however,  soon  returned;  and  he  pulled 
own  the  temple  of  Dagon  on  the  heaos  of  his  enemies,  the  niilistinefl^ 
with  whom  he  perish^  in  the  general  ruin.  Some  parts  of  his  dm- 
racter  are  very  far  from  deservmj^  imitation.  His  various  exploits 
and  follies  are  recorded.  Judges  xiv.  xv.  xvi. 

6.  Sanconifl^hon  was  bom  at  Berytus,  or:  according  to  others  at 
T3nre.  He  flourished  about  1040  years  B.  C.  He  wrote,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  his  country,  a  history^  in  0  books^  in  whieh  he  amply  treat- 
ed of  the  theology  and  antiquities  of  Phoenicia  and  Uie  neighbouring 
places. 

This  history  was  translated  into  Greek  by  PhEo,  a  native  of  B3rb« 
lus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Adrian.  Some  few  frag- 
ments of  this  Greek  translation  are  extant  Scmie,  however,  suppose 
them  to  be  spurious,  while  others  maintain  their  authenticity. 

7.  David  was  the  son  of  Jesse,  and  anointed  king  of  Israel,  while 
keeping  his  father's  flocks,  by  Samuel,  the  prophet  tie  was  a 
vi^Uant,  prosperous,  and  warlike  prince,  and  raised  hhnself  and 
people  to  great  eminence  and  renown.  His  name  began  to  be 
known  and  celebrated,  from  the  time  that  he  slew  Goliath,  the  giant 
His  military  operations  were  planned  with  wisdmn,  and  executed 
with  vigour. 

He  was  distinguished  as  a  sacred  poet  and  writer  of  psalms;  no 
one  in  this  dq>artment  has  ever  equalled  him.  These  inspired  pn>- 
ductions  are  marked  by  loftiness,  vigour,  and  ii^citv  of  expressioii 
—abounding  in  the  suUunest  strains  of  devotion,  and  conveying  tiie 
most  important  truths  and  instructions  to  the  mind. 

This  pious  prince  was  left  to  fall  into  scandalous  sins,  in  a  few  in^ 
stances,  particularly  in  the  seduction  of  Bathsheba,  and  the  murder 
of  Uriah,  her  husband;  but  he  bitterly  reputed  of  them,  and  was 
restored  to  the  divine  favour.  He  died,  101ft  years  B.  u.^  after  a 
reign  of  40  years. 
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PERIOD  V. 

f%e  Period  of  Horner^  extenJmg  from  the  dedkoHon  of  Solo* 
numU  tempUi  1004  years  B.  C^  to  the  Joundmg  of  Romt^ 
753  yeare  B.  C. 

ISRAELITES. 

Section  1.  From  the  accession  of  Solomon  to  the  throne 
erf  the  Israelites,  a  period  of  profound  peace  and  prosperity 
was  enjoyed  by  that  people  uiroughout  his  reign.  The 
most  important  undertaking  of  this  monarch,  was  the  build- 
mg  and  dedicaticm  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem. 

This  magnificent  structure  was  completed  in  seven  years. 
The  dedication  was  performed  by  the  king,  with  the  most 
solemn  religious  rites,  in  presence  of  all  the  elders  of  Israel, 
and  the  heads  of  the  various  tribes. 

This  jnince  exceeded  in  wisdcHn  all  who  went  before. him ; 
but,  in  Us  old  age,  he  took  many  wives  and  omcubines  out 
of  the  idoiatroas  nations  around  him,  who  corrupted  his 
heart  The  Lord  therefore  declared,  by  the  prophet  Abijah, 
that  he  would  divide  the  kingdom  after  his  death,  and  give 
Vesa  'tribes  to  Jeroboam ;  which  accordingly  took  place. 

I  Tbe  Cem]^  at  Jerusalem  was  a  most  sumptuous  and  cosUy  edifice. 
The  TBlue  of  the  materials,  and  the  perfection  of  the  workmanship, 
nnk  it  among  the  most  celebrated  structures  of  antiquity.  It  was 
not  voy  large,  being  little  more  than  90  feet  in  lenffth,90  m  breadth, 
and  40  in  height;  but  was  finely  inropcnrtioned,  aiKi,  together  with  a 
gmnd  pordi,  was  splendidly  omam^ited. 

Towards  the  ctose  of  his  reign,  as  a  punishment  of  his  eileminacy 
and  id<^atry,  the  Lord  stirred  up  certain  adversaries  against  him ; 
and,  though  the  principal  evil  imreatened  against  Israel,  was  not  to 
oocnr  dunns  his  day,  yet  he  had  the  mortification  of  knowing  that 
it  woukl  belnflicted  under  the  administration  of  his  son;  and  that 
hii  own  conduct  would  be  the  int>CQring  cause. 

We  camiot  help  believing  that  he  repented  of  his  awfbl  defection 
firoiB  doty,  though  noting  m  the  Blue  is  recorded  concerning  this 
pdnt  J  and  all  ought  to  be  profited  by  the  memorials  which  he  has 
left  of  his  wisdom,  and  general  piety. 

2.  Rehoboam,  the  son  of  Sok>mon,  began  to  reign  over  the 
Isradites  976  years  B.  G.  Havmg  refused  to  Ughten  the 
yoke  his  £eUher  had  imposed  <xi  his  subjects,  ten  tribes  revolt- 
ed, ai^  fi^wed  Jeroboam,  an  enterprising  domestic  of  the 
Ung.    The  tf&ea  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  ak>ne  remained 
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Aithful  to  Rehoboam.    From  this  time  Judah  and  Israel  aie 
separate  kingdoms. 

3.  The  Imigdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  or  the  Israelites,  diir 
ing  this  period,  was  governed  by  a  succession  of  vicious  and 
iddatrous  monarchs;  and  wars  and  feuds,  treachery  and  mur- 
der, mark  their  history  in  a  shocking  manner.  Jeroboam  was 
their  first  king. 

§  A  few  incidents  in  the  lives  of  these  kings  may  be  noticed. 
Jeroboam,  to  prevent  his  subjects  from  going  to  Jerusalem  to  sacri 
fice^  made  two  golden  calves,  which  the  people  worshipped ;  for 
which  conduct,  God  deolared  that  his  whole  house  should  be  cut  ofL 

Ziran,  the  fourth  after  Jeroboam,  enjoyed  the  crown  only  seven 
dajrs.  The  city  Tirzah,  m  which  he  was  besieged  by  Omri,  bemg 
taken,  he  burnt  himself  to  death  in  his  palace. 

Ahab,  the  sixth  after  Jeroboam,  was  the  most  impious  kin^  wh<i 
reigned  over  Israel.  He  married  Jezebd,  a  daughter  of  a  king  of 
the  Sidonians,  who  excited  him  to  conunit  all  manner  of  wickedness. 
Among  other  things,  he  wantonly  murdered  Naboth,  for  reAising  to 
give  up  his  vineyard  to  Ahab. 

Jehu,  a  captain  under  Jehoram,  was  anointed  king  by  the  prophet 
Elidia ;  and,  though  a  wicked  man,  was  the  instrument  of  executing 
the  Lord's  vengeance  upon  his  impious  contemporaries.  He  killed 
Jehoram,  and  the  70  sons  of  Ahab ;  and  after  having  slain  all  the 
priests  of  Baal,  he  destroyed  the  images,  and  the  house  of  their  god. 

Jehoash  was  successful  as  a  warrior.  He  defeated  Benhadad, 
king  of  Syria,  in  three  battles.  In  a  war  against  Ama^dah,  king  of 
Judah,  he  took  hhn  prisoner,  broke  down  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  and 
plundered  the  temple  and  the  king's  palace. 

Pekah,  the  last  king  during  this  period,  madp  war  against  Judah, 
with  Rezin,  king  of  Sjoia.  Under  his  reign,  part  of  the  ten  tribes 
were  carried  captive  to  A883nria,  by  Tiglath  Pileser. 

4.  Several  of  the  kings  ot  Judah.  during  the  present  peri- 
od, were  pious  men,  cwid  adhered  to  the  worstiip  erf  God. 
Others  of  them  imitated  the  profligate  kings  of  Israel  The 
people  whoni  they  governed,  and  who  have  survived  to  the 
present  time,  are  celled  Jews,  in  distinction  from  Israelite&ii 
the  name  once  appUed  to  the  whole  twelve  tribes. 

§  We  will  notice  some  of  the  transactions  of  tfteir  reigns.  During 
tiie  reign  of  Rehoboam,  Sesac,  king  of  Effypt,  took  Jerusalem,  and 
carried  off  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  nxfi  of  the  palace. 

Jehoshaphat  carefully  enforced  the  worship  of  God.  The  Mo- 
abites  and  Ammonites  declared  war  against  him ;  but  the  Lord  threw 
them  into  confusion  in  such  a  manner,  tlmt  they  destroyed  one 
ano&er. 

Aho^iah,  directed  by  the  councils  of  Athaliali,  his  mother,  acted 
wickedl)r.  He  went,  with  the  vicious  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  to 
W^r  against  Hazael,  Xing  of  Byrii^     Whei}  Jehu  destrojrod  U\f 
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i  of  AhjBb,  he  sought  Ahaziah,  who  was  hid  in  Samaria,  and 
stew  him. 

Joash  reigned  with  justice  as  long  as  Jehoiada,  the  high  priest,  lired. 
After  his  death,  having  fallen  into  idolatry,  zechariah,  the  son  of 
Mioiada,  reproved  him  for  this  sin,  and  was  stoned  by  the  king^ 
order.  God  then  raised  against  him  the  king  of  Syria,  who  plui>- 
dered  Jeruaedem.  His  own  servants  also  conspired  against  him, 
and  slew  him  in  his  bed. 

Uzziah  made  successful  wars  against  the  Philistmes  and  Arabians 
Intoxicated  with  pro^rity,  he  went  into  the  temple  to  bum  incens 
upon  the  ahar,  wad  me  Lord  struck  him  with  leprosy  for  his  pre- 
emption. 

Jotbam,  a  pious  prince,  fought  andoveroame  the  Ammonites,  and 
rendered  them  tributary. 

GREECE. 

6.  GreIbce,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  periodi 
was  in  an  misettled  state.  By  the  emigration  of  many  of 
Its  inhabitantsy  colonies  hod  been  formed,  particularly  in  Leeser 
Asia.  Afterwards  colonies  were  sent  to  Italy  and  Sicily. 
These,  owing  to  the  freedom  of  their  governments,  soon  xh 
▼ailed  their  purent  states ;  a  circumstance  which  induced  the 
latler  to  put  an  end  to  despotism,  and  to  adopt  popular  consti- 
iutions.  In  this  work  of  reformation,  Lycurgus,  the  legislator 
of  Sparta,  was  distinguished. 

6.  It  may  be  mentioned,  in  connexion  with  tliis  subject 
and  previously  to  an  account  of  the  reformation  of  Sparta, 
that  the  poems  of  Homer  were  introduced  from  Asia  into 
Greece  by  Lyciu-gus.  He  met  with  them  in  his  travels  in 
that  r^ion,  carefully  preserved  them,  and  brought  them 
home  on  his  return,  886  years  B.  C.  Their  effect  on  the  na- 
tional spuritand  literature  of  the  Greeks,  was  at  l^gth  higUy 
propitious. 

{Homer  flourished  about  900  years  B.  C.  He  was  a  poor  blind 
man.  and  used  to  travel  from  place  to  place,  singing  his  verses, 
But  his  genius  was  transcendant  All  succeeding  ages  have  bowei| 
io  it ;  and  his  poems  have  been  taken  as  the  model  of  all  epic  pro- 
ductions of  any  note  written  since  his  day. 

The  present  form  of  his  poems  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  the 
ancient  form.  They  were  probably  produced  in  separate  pieces  and 
ballads ;  and  were  united  mto  contmuous  poems,  it  is  said,  by  cer- 
tain learned  men,  under  the  direction  of  Pisistratus,  king  of  Athens. 

The  era  of  Grecian  splendour  was  several  centuries  after  the  time 
of  Homer ;  but  by  the  preservation  of  his  poems,  the  progress  of  the 
Creeks  in  arts  and  literature  was  efiectuaU^  secured. 

7#  Lycurgusy  by  bia  poculiar  ipstiuitions,  raised  Spartu 
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from  a  weak  and  distracted  state,  to  superiority  in  arms  ovet 
the  oihi^  fepublioiW  Greece.  Sparta  became  tiuly  repubUcan 
in  its  government,  though  the  form  of  royalty  was  retained. 
Its  kiii^  wete  merdy  the  first  citizens  in  the  state,  and  ao- 
knoviedged  the  superior  authority  of  the  Ef^ori  and  the 

Qle,  to  whom  they  were  accountable.  Their  privileges, 
sver,  sufficiently  distinguished  them  from  the  mass  of  the 
citizens. 

With  many  things  in  his  institutions  that  were  commentl- 
able,  there  was  much  that  was  pernicious.  His  sole  object 
seems  to  have  been,  to  render  the  Spartans  fit  only  for  war. 
The  chronological  date  of  the  commencement  of  this  refor- 
mation, is  884  years  B.  C 

j  After  the  return  of  the  Heraclidee,  Sparta  was  divided  between 
the  two  sons  of  Aristodemus,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  who  reigned 
jointly.  The  oocasion  of  this  was,  that  Aristodemus  having  been 
killed  while  his  children  were  infants,  their  mother  was  un&le  to 
tell  which  of  them  was  the  first  bom,  since  they  were  twins.  The 
Spartans  consequently  agreed  that  they  should  be  joint  kings. 

This  double  monarchy  continued  in  the  one  line  under  30  kings^ 
tod  in  the  other  line  under  27  kings,  during  a  period  of  about  ^0 
▼ears.  Polydectes  and  Lycurgus  were  the  sons  of  one  of  these 
kings.  Upon  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  crown  devolved  on  Ly- 
cui^us ;  but  his  sister-in-law  being  with  child,  he  resigned  it 

fime  however  intimated  to  Lycurgus  that  if  he  would  marnr  her, 
the  child  should  be  destroyed  immediately  upon  its  birth.  Lycur^ 
gus,  with  a  view  to  save  it,  desired  that  she  would  send  it  to  him,  and 
be  would  dispose  of  it  Accordingly,  the  boy,  as  soon  as  he  was  bom, 
was  sent  to  his  uncle. 

Lycurgus  was  at  supper  with  a  large  party  wh^i  the  royal  infant 
arrived,  but  he  instantly  took  it  into  his  arms,  and  holding  it  to  ibe 
view  01  the  company,  exdaimed,  **  Spartans !  behold  your  king." 
The  people  were  deh^hted,  and  the  boy  was  called  Charilaus. 

LycurffuSj  with  a  view  to  suppress  the  calumnies  published  against 
him  by  the  faction  of  the  queen^  determined  upon  a  voluntary  exile. 
In  his  travels,  he  made  it  an  object  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  espe- 
cially to  ascertain  the  best  means  of  government  It  was  durm^ 
this  journey  that  he  discovered  the  poems  of  Homer,  as  above  men- 
loned. 

Upon  his  recall  to  Sparta,  he  found  things  in  so  bad  a  condition, 
that  he  set  about  a  reformation  of  the  manners  of  the  people.  He  be- 
gan his  labours  by  instituting  a  senate  to  make  laws,  and  see  that  they 
were  executed ;  this  senate  was  composed  of  30  members,  the  kings 
being  of  the  number 

He  next  made  an  equal  division  of  the  lands,  so  that  all  the  Spar^ 
tans  shared  it  &irly  between  them.  "When  heendeavoured  to  do  the 
same  with  the  furniture,  ctothes,  &c  hefonmd  the  rich  very  averse  to 
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IdB  proposals.  He  theref<»«  took  another  course.  He  substftuted 
iron  for  gold  and  silver,  as  the  medium  of  exchange. 

As  this  iron  money  was  of  no  account  among  the  neighbouring 
countries,  the  Spartans  could  no  longer  indulge  in  luxury,  bv  pur- 
chasing foreign  coetly  articles.  The  necessary  arts  of  life  he  aUowed 
to  be  practised  only  by  slaves. 

He  then  commanded  that  all  persons,  even  the  kings  themselves, 
riiould  eat  at  public  tables,  and  that  these  tables  should  be  servea 
only  with  plain  food.  This  regulation,  more  than  any  other,  offended 
the  rich  citizens.  They  rose  in  a  body  and  assaulted  Lycurgus ;  and 
erne  of  them,  pursuing  him  to  a  sanctuary,  struck  out  his  eye  with  a 
stick. 

Lycargus  no  otherwise  punished  this  offender,  than  by  makmg 
bim  his  page  and  attendant  In  time,  these  dinners,  at  which  they 
served  up  a  kind  of  soup,  called  black  broth,  came  to  be  mudi  re- 
lished,  and  very  pleasant  discourse  often  enlivened  them. 

An  admirable  part  of  the  ceremony  at  tiiese  public  meals  was  the 
fi>Iiowlng.  When  the  company  were  assembled,  the  oldest  man 
present,  pointing  to  the  door,  said, "  Not  one  word  spoken  here,  goes 
out  thm."  This  wise  rule  produced  mutual  confidence,  and  prevent- 
ed all  scandal  and  misrepresentation. 

The  children  were  taught  in  large  public  schools,  and  were  made 
brave  and  hardy.  All  the  people  were  accustomed  to  speak  in  short 
pithv  sentencesj  so  that  this  style  of  speaking  is  even  now  called  af- 
ter them,  laconic  ;  Laconia  being  one  of  the  names  of  Lacedemon. 

'When  Lycurgus  had  firmly  established  his  new  laws,  he  oisured 
their  observance  by  the  following  contrivance.  He  led  Sparta,  after 
having  made  the  peo^de  swear,  that  they  would  abide  by  his  law% 
until  he  should  return.  As  he  intended  not  to  return  at  all,  Uiis  was 
Co  swear  that  they  would  keep  his  laws  ibrever. 

Lycurgus  died  in  a  foreign  kind.  By  some  it  is  as8erte<Lthat  bs 
starved  himself  to  death.  His  laws  continued  m  force  500  years, 
during  which  time  the  Spartans  became  a  powerflil  and  conquerhig 
people. 

liie  institutions  of  this  legislator  were  impaired  by  many  blemishes. 
The  manners  of  the  Lacedaemonian  women  were  suffered  to  be 
shamefully  loose.  The  youth  were  taught  to  subdue  the  fedhiCT  of 
humanity.  The  slaves  were  treated  with  the  greatest  barbarity.  Even 
theft  was  a  part  of  Spartan  education. 

The  object  of  this  was  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  stratamns  of] 
war.  Detection  exposed  them  to  punishment  Plutarch  tells  us  of 
a  boy,  who  had  stolen  a  fox  and  hidden  it  under  his  coat,  and  who 
rather  chose  to  let  the  animal  tear  out  his  bowels,  than  to  discover 
the  theft 

Sect.  8.  The  first  of  the  Olympiads^  an  era  by  which 
ihe  events  in  Grecian  history  are  reckoned,  occurred  776 
Fears  B.  C.  The  Olympic  games  were  first  instituted  abooft 
]  150  years  B.  C^  but  having  &llen  into  disuse,  were  restored 
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at  difeeat  times,  and  ftom  the  period  abore  meirtioiiedylbrm 
a  certain  epoch  in  history. 

}  The  nature  of  ihese  games  will  be  described  under  the  "  Gene- 
ral Views,"  at  tlie  dose  of  this  work. 

MACEDON. 

Sect.  9.  Mac£don,  a  kingdom  in  Greece,  and  sonaetimes 
considered  distinct  from  it  in  its  history,  was  founded  by  Oa* 
ranus,  an  Arrive  and  descendant  of  Hercules,  about  795 
years  B.  C.  The  government  continued  in  his  line  647 
years,  i.  e.  till  tlie  death  of  Alexander  .£gus,  the  posthumous 
son  of  Alexander  the  Great 

{  The  history  of  Macedon  under  its  first  kings  is  obscure,  and  pre- 
sents only  some  wars  with  the  IllyriansL  Thracians,  and  other  neigh- 
bomins  nations.  It  became,  as  we  shall  hereafter  learn,  very  power- 
ful, and  under  Philip  overtumed.the  liberties  of  the  otner  states  of 
Greece. 

ASSYRIA. 

Sect.  lO.  After  a  chasm  of  800  years  in  the  history  ol 
the  first  kingdom  of  Assyria,  we  find  a  few  particuJars  re- 
^)ectin^  one  or  two  of  its  last  sovereigns.  Pul,  who  is  men- 
tioned m  scripture,  subdued  Israel  in  the  reign  of  Menahem, 
who  became  his  tributary.  This  Pul  is  supposed  to  be  the 
king  of  Nineveh,  who,  with  his  people,  repented  at  the  preach- 
ing of  Jonah.  If  this  be  the  feet,  he  flourished  about  800 
yeaiB  B.  C* 

}  The  object  of  Jonah's  preaching  was  to  denounce  the  divine 
fuagements  against  this  people  on  account  of  their  wickedness.  The 
prophet  after  great  reluctance  to  obey  the  command  of  God,  and  a 
signal  chastisement  for  his  disobedience,  repaired  at  length  to  Nine- 
v^and  executed  his  commission. 

The  Nmevites  took  the  alarm,  and  humbled  themselves  before 
Jehovah,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  delivered  at  that  time 
from  destruction.  The  Assyrian  empire,  of  which  Nineveh  was  the 
capital,  ended,  however,  soon  afterwards,  as  we  shall  now  learn. 

Sect  11.  Sardanapalus  was  the  last  and  the  most  vicious 
of  the  Assyrian  monarclis.  In  his  reign  a  conspiracy  broke 
out,  by  which  the  kingdom  was  destroyed,  767  years  B.  O. 
Three  monarchies  rose  from  its  ruins,  viz.  Nineveh,  which 

*  We  have  here  followed  UiAer,  and  not  the  authors  of  the  Universal  Hi»' 
•bvy.    Usher,  as  we  tlUnk,  more  consistently,  supposes  Pul  to  be  the  fiaherol 
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preserved  the  name  of  Assyria,  Babyhtiy  and  the  kingdom 
of  the  Medes. 

§  Sardanapalus  was  the  most  effeminate  of  mankind.  He  never  left 
his  palace,  but  spent  all  his  time  with  his  wom^i  and  his  eunuchs. 
He  imitated  them  in  dress  and  pamting,  and  spun  with  them  at  the 
distaff.  Being  besieged  in  his  city,  by  Arbaces,  goveraor  of  the  Medes, 
he  at  lenorth  set  fire  to  his  palace,  and  consum^  himself,  with  his  wo^ 
men,  eunuchs,  and  treasures. 

EGYPT. 

Sect.  12.  Egypt  continued  to  be  governed  by  a  race  of 
kings,  concerning  whom  the  common  accomits  seem  not  to 
be  very  satis&ctory.  The  most  considerable  or  the  best  known 
of  them  were  Shishak,  Rhamses,  Amenophis  lY.  and  Thuo- 
ris.  Shishak  is  mentioned  in  scripture,  and  he  is  by  some 
authors  considered  the  same  as  Sesostris.  But  we  are  dispo- 
sed to  consider  Sesostris  as  much  more  ancient,  and  have  ac- 
cordingly spoken  of  him  in  a  former  period. 

I  Concerning  ShiskaJc,  it  appears  that  he  built  many  temples  and 
cities,  dug  canals,  and  among  other  conquests,  took  Jerusalem  and 
ffpoilt  the  temple. 

Rhamses  possessed  a  very  avaricious  disposition.  Diodorus  in* 
forms  us,  that  he  was  never  at  any  expense  either  for  the  honour  of 
the  gods,  or  the  welfare  of  his  people ;  but  that  his  sole  delight  was 
in  the  augmentation  of  his  private  treasure,  which,  at  his  decease, 
amounted  to  no  less  than  400,000  talents. 

Amenophis  IV.  is  thought  to  be  the  same  with  Memnon,  whose 
ftmous  statue  was  said  to  utter  a  sound  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  The 
monument  in  which  he  was  buried,  is  much  celebrated  for  its  mag- 
nificence. He  acquired  great  renown  by  his  expedition  against  i£» 
Bactrians. 

Tliuoris  lost  the  Eg3q)tian  possessions  in  the  East;  and  after  his 
death,  Egypt,  reduced  within  its  natural  boundaries,  was  divided 
among  several  little  kingdoms  for  about  44  years. 

PHCENICIANS. 

Sect.  13.  The  Phoenicians,  during  this  period,  were  go- 
verned by  the  successors  of  Hiram,  of  whom  the  first  was . 
Baleazar,  his  son  ;  and^the  seventh  from  him  was  Pygmor 
Han,  the  brother  of  the  celebrated  Dido.  The  cruelties  of 
Pygmalion  obliged  her  to  flee  to  Africa,  where  she  founded  a 
nn^ty  sovereignty,  as  will  now  be  mentioned. 

CARTHAGE. 
Sect.  14.  According  to  the  moetprobaUe  accounts,  it  was 
869  yeaiB  B.  C.  when  Dido  arrived  ai  Afidoa.    The  hkMtj 
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of  tfttCABTHAGiNi  ANfl  IS  dated  from  thk  event.  She  fixed  her 
habitation  at  the  bottom  of  a  gulf,  on  a  peninsula,  near  the 
spot  where  Tunis  now  stands. 

From  this,  Carthage  arose,  a  city  which  afterwards  became 
fiunous  for  its  wealth  and  power,  and  from  its  connexion  with 
the  Roman  wars.  The  early  history  of  the  people,  who  were 
called  after  the  name  of  their  principal  dty,  is  but  Uttle 
known.     Its  later  history  is  involved  in  that  of  Rome. 

It  is  probable  Dido  might  have  found  a  few  inhabitants  in 
this  place,. whom  its  local  advantages  had  induced  to  settle 
there ;  but  to  her  and  her  attendants,  Carthage  is  doubtless 
indebted  for  a  regular  foundation. 

The  colony  had  the  same  language,  and  national  charac* 
ter,  and  nearly  the  same  laws,  with  die  parent  state.  In  the 
lieight  of  its  splendour,  it  possessed  a  population  of  700,000 
inhabitants,  and  had  under  its  dominion  300  small  cities,  bor« 
dering  on  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

§  Pygmalion,  wishing  to  possess  himself  of  the  immense  riches  of 
fiKdueus,  the  husband  of  Dido,  took  an  opportunity,  while  they  were 
engajged  in  a  chase,  to  run  him  through  the  body  with  a  spear.  The 
suspicion  of  his  sister  was  awakened ;  but  concealing  her  design, 
she  requested  Pygmalion  to  ftimish  her  with  men  and  ships,  to  con- 
vey her  efilDcts  to  a  small  city  between  Tyre  and  Sidon,  that  she  might 
live  there  with  her  brother  Barca. 

The  king  granted  her  request ;  but  Dido  had  no  sooner  embarked 
her  property  on  board^  than  her  brother  and  others,  who  favoured 
her  real  design,  set  sail  for  Cyprus,  whence  they  carried  off  a  great 
number  of  young  women,  and  then  steered  their  course  to  Africa. 

Hie  Tjnrian  monarch,  thus  defeated  in  his  schemes,  was  about  to 
•end  a  fleet  after  the  fugitives ;  but  the  tears  of  his  mother,  and  the 
ti^eatening  predictions  of  the  oracle,  prevented  his  intended  revenge. 

ITALY. 

Sect.  15.  In  Italy,  at  the  time  of  Numitor,  about  776 
R  C,  there  was  a  turn  in  events  deserving  our  notice.  Atnu^ 
lius,  the  brother  of  Numitor^  being  ambitious  of  the  throne,, 
usurped  the  government,  and  connected  this  act  with  the 
murder  of  the  king^s  only  son,  and  with  onnpeUing  Rhea 
(Salvia,  his  only  daughter,  to  become  a  vestal  He  thus 
meant  to  prevent  any  from  becoming  claimants  to  the  throne. 

The  event)  however,  frustmted  the  hopes  of  Amulius  ;  for 
fijENn  Sylvia  sprung  Remus  and  Romulus,  twin  brothers,  who^ 
al  length  overcoming  Amuliusi  refriaced  their  grandftuker, 
Nnuiiton  on  the  thione.  d  gi  ized  by  Google 
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lo  his  expectaiioDfi,  ordered  the  mother  to  be  buried  alive,  Uie  pmH 
ishment  of  incontinent  vestals,  and  the  diildren  to  be  thrown  into  the 
river  Tiber.  The  latter  sentence  was  executed,  but  the  former  waA 
prevented  by  the  intercession  of  a  daughter  of  Amolius. 

The  infJEuvis,  though  put  into  the  Tiber,  were  saved,  since  the  bas- 
ket in  which  they  were  covered,  floated  on  the  surface.  It  was  borne 
to  the  foot  of  the  Aventine  mount,  and  there  stranded.  According 
to  some  accounts,  a  she-wolf  suckled  them,  which  is  incredible. 

According  to  other  accoimts,  the  woman  who  preserved  and  nursed 
them)  was  called  Ijupa,  and  as  Lupa  is  the  Latm  word  for  ^e-wol^ 
this  circumstance  causeid  the  mistue. 

The  two  brothers  became  shepherds,  were  fond  of  hunting  wild 
beasts,  and  at  length  turned  their  arms  against  the  robbers  that  in- 
fested the  country.  Having  been  inform^  of  their  high  bbrth,  they 
collected  their  friends,  and  fought  agahist  Amulius,  their  uncle^  and 
killed  him. 

Nnmitor,  aAer  an  exile  of  42  ^ears,  was  then  called  to  the  throne 

-'-  and  was  happy  to  owe  his  restoration  to  the  bravery  of  his 
jons.  Such  were  the  youths  who  were  destined  by  Provi- 
!  to  lay  Uie  foundation  c»  a  city,  which  became  the  mistress  of 
the  world. 

Distinguished  characters  in  Period  V* 

1.  Solomon,  endowed  with  extraordinary  wisdom. 

2.  Homer  J  the  greatest  of  the  Grecian  poets. 

5.  Sksiod,  an  eminent  Greek  poet 

4.  Lycurgus^  a  reformer  of  tt^  Spartan  republic,  and  wise 
I^fislatcx'. 

6.  Didoj  a  Tjrrian  princess,  who  founded  Carthage. 
6.  Isaiahj  the  greatest  of  the  prophetical  writers. 

§  1.  Solonum  was  the  son  of  David  by  Bathsheba.  He  succeeded^ 
DavM  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  He  was  the  wisest  of  mankind.  In 
early  life  he  appeared  to  be  exemplary  in  piety,  but  was  afterwards 
ffiulty  of  great  defection  from  the  strictness  of  religion.  It  is  be- 
Seved,  however,  that  he  did  not  die  an  apostate.  The  temple  whidi 
he  erected  at  Jerusalem  in  honour  of  the  God  of  Israel,  has  also  ren- 
dered his  name  immortal 

He  wrote  the  books  of  Proverbs,  and  Ecdesiastes,  and  the  Canti- 
cles, all  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  He  died  975  years  B.  C.  aged 
06  years,  and  having  reigned  40  years. 

2.  Homer  was  not  only  the  greatest  of  the  Greek  poets,  but  the 
earliest  whose  works  have  .furvived  the  devastations  of  time.  On 
these  accounts  he  is  styled  the  fath»  of  poetry,  and  indeed,  so  far  as 
we  can  know  with  certainty,  he  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  profane 
c2a««icaZ  writers. 

The  place  of  his  nativity  is  unknown.  Seven  illustrious  cities 
tOBteaded  for  the  honour  of  having  given  him  burth.   His  parentage 
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ttid'tiie  cireuniBtaiioes  of  hit  life  are  alto  unknown,  except  in  regard 
to  the  latter,  it  was  agreed  that  he  was  a  wandering'  po^  and  that 
lie  was  blina. 

His  greatest  poems,  (and  they  are  among  the  greatest  of  uninspi- 
red books.)  are  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey,  Other  works  have  been  as- 
cribed (o  him,  but  without  having  been  sufficiently  substantiated.  His 
poetry  is  characterized  by  sublimity,  fire,  sweetness,  elegance,  and 
universal  knowledc^a 

The  poems  of  Homer  are  the  compositions  of  a  man,  who  travel- 
led and  examined,  with  the  most  critical  accuracy,  whatever  he  met  in 
his  way.  Modem  travellers  are  astonished  to  see  the  different  scenes 
which  his  pen  described,  almost  9000  years  ago,  still  appearing  the 
same ;  and  the  sailor  who  steers  his  course  along  the  iBgean,  beholds 
all  the  promontories  and  rocks  which  presented  themselves  to  Nestor 
and  Menelaus,  when  they  returned  victorious  from  the  Trojan  war. 

The  fir^  appearance  of  Homer's  poems  in  Greece,  was  about  200 
years  alter  the  supposed  time  of  the  bard.  Pisistratus,  tyrant  of 
AAens,  was  the  first  who  arranged  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey  in  the  form 
in  which  they  now  appear  to  us.  The  ArundeUan  marbles  fix  the 
period  in  which  he  flourished,  at  907  years  B.  C. 

8L  HMod  is  generally  considered  as  having  been  a  contemporary 
of  Homer.  He  was  bom  at  Ascra  in  Bceotia.  His  greatest  production 
was  a  poem  oaAgricuUure,  which  contains  refin^  moral  reflection^ 
minflled  with  mstmctions  for  cultivating  fields. 

Wb  TheogonVy  another  poem,  gives  a  faithful  account  of  the  gods 
of  antiquity.  Hesiod  is  admired  for  ^egance  and  sweetness.  Cic^o 
highly  commends  him,  and  the  Greeks  were  so  partial  to  his  moral 
poeti^  instmctions,  that  they  required  their  children  to  leara  them 
all  by  heart 

4.  Lycurgiis  flourished  about  88i  years  B.  C.  He  was  regent  of 
SnartiL  untUCharilaus,  his  nephew,  had  attained  to  mature  years. 
iTien  leavhig  Sparta,  he  travelled  in  Asia  and  Egypt,  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  his  mind,  and  observing  the  manners,  customs,  ana  po- 
litical institutions  of  different  nations. 

Upon  his  return,  he  reformed  the  abuses  of  the  state,  banished  lux- 
ury, and  prodneed  a  sjrstem  which  gave  rise  to  all  the  magnanunity, 
fortitude,  and  intrepidity  which  distinguished  the  Lacedsemonians. 

Having  established  his  laws,  and  engaged  the  citizens  not  to  alter 
them  until  his  return,  he  lefl  his  coimtry,  and,  by  a  voluntary  death, 
rendered  that  event  impossible ;  thus  securing,  as  far  as  in  his  x>ower, 
he  perpetuity  of  his  institutions. 

5.  Didoy  also^  called  Elissa,  was  a  daughter  of  Belus,  kins  of 
Tjn*^  and  married  her  uncle  Sichaeus.  Her  husband  having  been 
murdered  by  Pygmalion,  the  successor  of  Belus,  the  disconsolate 
princess,  with  a  number  of  Tyrians,  set  sail  in  quest  of  a  settlement 
A  storm  drove  her  fleet  on  the  African  coast,  and  there  she  founded. 
or  enlarged  a  city,  that  became  mm^h  celebrated  in  the  annals  or 
history. 

Her  beauty,  as  well  as  the  feme  of  her  enterprise,  gained  her 
many  adm&ren;  andher  subjects  wished  taoompdherto  many 
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lailiUi  king  of  Manritaiiia,  by  whom  they  weietfarettleiied  with  wan 
Dido  requited  three  mcmths  for  consideration ;  and,  daring  tlwt 
time,  she  erected  a  funeral  pile,  as  if  wishing,  by  a  solemn  sacriflca 
to  appease  the  manes  of  Sichaeus,  to  whom  she  had  vowed  eternal 
fidelity. 

When  her  pteparation  was  completed,  die  stabbed  herself  on  the 
pile,  in  presence  of  her  people,  ana  by  this  desperate  feat,  obtained 
the  name  of  Dido,  valiant  woman.  The  poets  have  made  .^eas  and 
Dido  contemporaneoiu^  but  this  is  aoly  a  fiction,  allowed  perhaps  by 
the  rules  of  their  art 

6.  Isadah  was  the  son  of  Amos,  and  of  the  lineage  of  David.    He 

nhesied  from  735  to  681  B.  C.  during  the  reigns  of  several  km|B 
idah.  He  is  the  greatest  and  the  sublimest  of  the  prophets.  He 
r^NPoved  the  sinners  of  his  day  with  boldness,  and  exposed  the  many 
vices  that  prevailed  in  the  nation.  He  is  called  the  evangelical  pro- 
^Bieij  from  his  frequ^it  allusion  to,  and  prediction  of  Gospel  times. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  cut  in  two  with  a  wooden  saw,  by  the  cniei 
kingManaaseh. 


PERIOD  VI. 

The  period  of  the  Roman  Icings^  extending  from  the 
founding  of  Romey  752  years  B.  C,  to  the  battle  of  Ma- 

Toilum^  490  years  B.  C. 

ROMANS. 

Sect.  1.  Romulus  b^an  the  building  of  Rome  762  B.  C. 
ffis  brother  Remus  was  indeed  concerned  in  the  projected  un- 
dertaking, but  a  dispute  arfeing  between  the  brothers  respect- 
ing the  place  where  the  cky  should  stand,  they  had  recourse 
lo  arms ;  hi  consequence  of  which,  Remus  lost  his  life. 

Romulus,  only  18  years  of  age,  was  thus  left  to  pursue  the 
oiterprise  alone.  On  the  PalcOine  hill  he  fixed  as  the  spot, 
and  enclosing  about  a  mile  of  territory  in  compass,  with  a 
waD,  he  filled  it  with  1000  houses,  or  rather  huts.  To  this 
collection  be  gave  the  name  of  Rome ;  and  he  peopled  it  with 
the  tumultuous  and  vicious  rabble,  wliich  he  found  in  the 
nei^bourhood.  At  first  it  was  nearly  destitute  of  laws ;  but 
it  800D  became  a  well  regulated  community. 

}  The  liberty  of  building  a  city  on  those  hills,  where  the  two  bro- 
thers had  fed  their  flocks,  was  granted  to  them  by  Numitor,  thekin^. 
He  assigned  to  them  a  certain  territory,  and  permitted  such  of  his 
sut^ects  as  chosc^  to  resort  thither  in  aid  of  the  work. 

A-  division  takmf  place,  in  regard  to  the  particular  spot  where  the 
oiqrahoidd  stand,  Numitor  advised  ^em  to  watch  the  flight  of  birds, 
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%  eaMoi  oommon  in  thai  agij)  when  any  contested  point  waa  to  Bi 
fettled.  They  took  their  stations  on  different  hills.  Remns  sawrix 
vultures ;  Romulus  twice  as  many ;  so  that  each  one  thought  himsdf 
victorious— the  one  having  the  nrst  omen,  the  other  the  most  com* 
plete. 

A  contest  was  the  result;  and  it  is  asserted  that  Remns  was  killed 
by  the  hand  of  his  brother.  Jumping  contemptuously  over  the  city 
waU,  he  was  struck  dead  upon  the  spot  by  Romulus,  who  declared 
that  no  one  should  insult  his  rising  walls  with  impunity. 

2.  Romulusy  having  been  elected  king,  introduced  order 
and  discipline  among  his  subjects,  which  gradually  improved 
under  his  successors. 

He  adopted  many  important  regulations  respecting  the  go- 
vernment and  policy  of  his  newly  acquired  territory,  the  wis> 
dom  of  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  time.  As  some  of 
these,  and  other  institutions  that  were  afterwards  added,  are 
to  be  presented  under  the  General  Yiews  in  this  work,  they 
need  not  here  be  given. 

3.  Under  the  salutary  regulations  of  Romulus,  great 
numbers  of  men,  from  the  smdl  towns  around  Rome,  flock- 
ed to  the  city,  and  every  day  it  int^reased  in  power  and  ex* 
tent  The  most  inqxxtant  event  under  the  administration 
of  Romulus,  was  the  Rape  of  the  Sabkie  virguis,  by  which 
the  Romans  were  supplied  with  wives,  and  which  caused  the 
war  that  thence  ensued  between  die  Romans  and  Sabines. 

After  conquering  some  of  the  neighbouring  kings,  Romu- 
lus was  killed  (it  is  supposed)  by  the  Senators,  having  reigned 
37  years,  and  was  succeeded,  at  the  expiration  of  one  year, 
by  Numa  Pompilius,  a  Sabine,  the  wisest  and  best  of  the 
Roman  kufigs,  716  years  B.  0. 

I  In  the  wantof  women,  Romulus  proposed  intermarriages  with  the 
Sabines,  his  neighbours.  His  proposal,  however,  wa?  rejected  with 
scorn.  He  then  tried  the  efiect  of  intrigue  and  torce.  mviting  the 
neighbounng  tribes  to  witness  some  magnificent  spectade  in  the 
city,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  that  the  Sabines,  with  their  wives 
and  daughters,  were  among  the  foremost  to  be  present 

At  the  proper  time,  the  Roman  youth  rushed  in  among  them  with 
drawn  swords,  seized  the  yoimgest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  women, 
and  carried  them  off  by  violence.  The  virgins,  at  first  oflfended  by 
the  boldness  of  the  intrusion,  at  length  became  reconciled  to  their  lot. 

The  Sabines,  as  might  be  expected,  resented  the  affiront,  and  flew 
to  arms.  After  severtd  unfortunate  attempts  at  revenge,  the  Sabines, 
with  Tatius,  their  king,  at  their  head,  entered  the  Roman  territories. 
26fi00  menstrong.    Having  by  strategem  passed  into  the  dtyi  thsv' 
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•nAlmedthewar  atpleasone.  At  length  tiie  Bomanfl  and  Sabiaef 
prqmred  f<Nr  a  general  engagement. 

In  the  midst  of  the  fight,  however,  the  Sabme  women  who  had 
been  carried  off  by  the  Romans,  rushed  in  between  the  combatants. 
•*  H"  cried  they,  "  any  must  die,  let  it  be  us,  who  are  the  cause  of 
your  animosity ;  since,  if  our  parents  or  our  huataids  fall,  we  must, 
m  either  case,  be  misenible  in  surviving  them." 

This  moving  spectacle  produced  an  effect  An  accommodation 
eosa^.  It  was  a^-eed  that  Tatius  and  Romulus  ^ouM  reign  jointly 
in  Rome ;  that  100  Sabines  should  be  admitted  into  the  senate ;  and 
that  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  should  be  extended  to  such  oi 
the  Sabines  as  chose  to  enjoy  them. 

Titius  lived  but  five  years  after  this ;  and  Romulu&  t^dng  advan- 
tage of  this  event,  and  elated  by  prosperity,  invaded  the  liberty  of 
his  people.  The  senators  opposed  his  encroachments,  and  at  length| 
it  is  said,  tore  him  to  pieces  in  the  senate  house. 

When  the  throne  was  offered  to  Numa,  he  wished  to  feline  it;  and 
it  was  not  until  his  friends  repeatedly  urged  him  to  accept  it,  that  he 
gave  up  his  own  wishes  to  weirs,  and  for  ^e  good  of  his  country 
eonsented  to  become  king  of  Roma 

He  was  a  wise  and  virtuous  man,  and,  before  his  elevation  to  the 
dmme,  lived  contentedly  in  privacy.  He  provdd  excellent  as  a  mo* 
nareh,  and  reigned  48  yearsm  profound  peace,  inq;>iring  his  subject* 
with  the  love  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 

He  multiplied  the  national  gods,  built  temples,  and  instituted  dif- 
ferent classes  of  priests,  and  a  great  variety  of  religious  ceremonies. 
The  Flamines  officiated  each  in  the  service  of  a  peculiar  deity;  the 
Salii  guarded  the  sacred  bucklers ;  the  Vestals  cherished  the  sacred 
fire ;  me  Augurs  and  Aruffl)ices  divmed  future  events  from  the  flight 
of  birds,  and  the  entrails  of  victims. 

4.  The  third  king  of  Rome  was  Tullius  Hostilios,  who 
was  elected,. and  began  to  reign,  672  B.  C.  His  dkposi 
tkm  WBB  warlike.  He  subdued  the  Albans,  Fidenates,  and 
other  neighbouring  states.  The  Sabines,  now  disunited  #ora 
the  Romans,  became  their  -most  powerful  enemy.  TuIUus 
leigned  33  years,^  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  he  was 
killed  by  lightning.  The  most  remarkable  event  during  the 
re^  d  TuUius,  was  the  ccnnbat  betweai  the  Horatii  and 
CuriatiL 

In  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Albans,  as  their  armies  were 
about  to  engage^  the  Alban  general  proposed  that  the  dispute  should 
be  decided  by  smgle  combat,  and  that  the  side  whose  champion  was 
qireroome,  ^uld  submit  to  the  conqueror.  To  this  the  Roman  ki^g 
aeoeded. 

It  happened  that  there  were  three  twin  brothers  in  each  army } 
those  of  the  Romans  were  called  Horatii,  those  of  the  Albans,  Cu- 
rbilii}  aUrem^riuible  for  their  prowess,    To  these  the  0Qi9l>at  >7Af 
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•nigiied.  The  armies  ^i!ere  drawn  up  in  due  order,  and  the  hrnlkew 
took  to  their  arms. 

The  signal  being  given,  the  3rouths  rushed  forward  to  the  encoun- 
ter. They  were  soon  engaged  hand  to  hand,  each  regardleas  of  hif 
own  safety,  seeking  only  the  destruction  of  his  opponent  The  three 
Albans  were  seveniy  wounded,  and  loud  shouts  ran  alone  the  Bo 
man  army.  In  a  few  seconds,  two  of  the  Romans  fell  ana  eipired. 
The  acclamations  were  heard  amid  the  Albans. 

The  surviving  Roman  now  saw  that  all  depended  on  him ;  it  wa9 
an  awful  moment  But  he  did  not  despair ;  he  manfidly  roused  bis 
apiiits  to  meet  the  exigence  of  the  occasion.  Knowing  that  fovce 
alone  could  not  avail,  he  had  recourse  to  art 

He  drew  back,  as  if  flying  from  his  enemies.  Immediately  were 
beard  the  hisses  of  the  Romans.  But  Horatius  had  the  felicity  tor 
witness  what  he  wished.  'Hie  wounded  Curiatii,  pursuing  him  at 
unequal  distances,  were  divided.  Turning  upon  the  nearest  pursue  i^ 
he  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet  The  second  bro^ier  advancing,  soon 
diared  the  same  iate.  ^ 

Only  one  now  remamed  on  each  side.  The  hisses  of  the  Romans 
were  turned  into  cheerings.  But  what  was  their  exultation  when 
tkey  saw  the  last  of  the  Curiatii  stretched  lifeiess  on  the  pfroond ! 

What  followed,  it^  painful  to  relate.  When  Horatius  reached 
Uome.  he  saw  his  sister  bitterly  lamenting  the  death  of  the  Cuiiatiiy 
(me  or  whom  she  was  engaged  to  marry.  In  the  dreadful  moment 
of  ungovemed  rage,  he  kill^  her  on  the  q>ot 

Horatius  was  condemned  to  die  for  his  crime,  but  maldng  his  ap- 
peal to  the  people,  he  was  pardcmed,  though  his  laurds  and  nis  cha* 
racter  were  forever  tarnished. 

6.  Rome  was  governed  by  ibur  other  kings,  in  miccesBion, 
viz.  Ancius  Martius,  Tarquinias  Priscus,  Servius  Tullius,  and 
Taiquinius  Superbus. 

Adcus  inherited  the  virtues  of  his  grandfather,  Nuina)  and 
was,  besides,  a  warrior;  Tdrquin  eonched  Rome  with  mag^ 
niSoent  works;  Servius  ruled  with  political  wisdom;  but* 
Taxquin  the  Proud  pursued  a  course  of  systematic  t3rraiin7« 
With  him  ended  the  monarchical  form  of  government  at  Roaiey 
609  yeeiB  B.  G. 

§  Servius  married  his  two  dau^ters  to  the  two  seas  of  Tkurqiii% 
and  then  having  established  good  government,  was  preparing  to  qn) 
the  throne  and  live  in  peace  and  retirement  But  these  intentions 
were  frustrated. 

Tullia,  one  of  his  daughters,  preferred  her  sister's  husband  to  her* 
own,  and  he  was  disposed  to  reciprocate  so  vUo  an  attachment    To 
answer  their  base  purposes,  they  both  killed  their  respective  partners. 
As  one  wickedness  too  surely  paves  the  way  for  another,  tiiese  flag! 
Hous  wretches  next  plotted  the  death  of  Servhis. 

It  will  be  read  with  horror,  that  not  only  did  the  cmd  Tullia  re* 
joke^  when  ^  beard  tiiatTv^nius  bad  mwdered^  bm 
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IM  wben  ibe  rode  forth  in  her  ehariot  to  ocm^^^^ 
derer,  she  would  not  pennit  her  ooacliinan  to  indulge  eveahis  hii« 
UMnity,  who  seeing  the  bleeding  body  of  Servius  lying  in  the  street, 
wasamutto  turn  down  another  roody  thinking,  very  rationally,  that 
hi8  mistress  would  be  shocked  to  behold  the  mangled  corpse  of  her 
0ld  father. 

Tnfiia  had  expelled  from  hmr  heart  aU  natural  feeling,  and  per* 
cenriog  the  hesitation  of  the  coachman,  angrily  badeihe  man  drive 
on)  he  did  so,  and  the  chariot-wheels  of  the  daughter's  car  wer 
stamed  with  the  blood  of  her  gray-haured  father. 

IVirqnin,  sumaraed  the  pi^mid,  upon  this  event,  was  made  king; 
but  though  at  first  he  ingratiated  himself  with  the  lower  classes  of 
the  people,  yM  by  his  oppressive  and  tyrannical  conduct,  he  at  length 
beearae  an  object  of  umversal  detestation.  His  son  Sextus  havmg 
gieatly  indulged  b  detestable  vices^  became  the  occasion  of  his  own 
and  the  king's  ruin. 

This  prince,  and  Cdlathtus  a  nobAe  Roman,  and  some  ofllcen^ 
when  with  the  army  besieging  Ardea,  a  small  town  not  far  from 
Bome^  in  the  height  of  a  debanch,  were  boastmg  what  excellent 
wives  each  possessed.  Collatinus  was  certain  that  his  was  the  best ; 
in  their  merriment,  the  young  men  mounted  theur  horses,  and  set  off 
ficMT  Rome,  to  discover  whose  wife  vras  most  properly  employed  hi 
tiie  absence  of  her  husband. 

Hie  ladies  were  all  found  visitmg  and  passmg  the  time  m  amuse- 
ment and  nurth,  except  Lucretia,  the  wife  of  Collatinus.  She  was 
mduBtriously  spinning  wool  among  her  maidens  at  h6me.  Sextos 
was  so  taken  with  the  good  SBise  and  right  behaviour  of  Lucretia, 
tkBi  he  fe^  in  tove  with  her,  and  wished  her  to  quit  her  husband, 
mdnlgiwg  at  the  same  time  the  most  unwarrantable  de»gns. 

Lucretia,  shocked  at  his  vile  proposals,  and  unable  to  survive  her 
dishonour,  killed  herself  for  grief;  which  so  distracted  Collatinus,  Uiat 
with  Junhis  Brutus,  and  other  friends,  he  raised  an  army,  and  drove 
fieztoB  and  his  infomous  father  from  Rome.  The  people  had  sirf^« 
ed  80  much  under  the  tyranny  of  this  king,  that  uiey  resolved  that 
he  should  never  come  back,  md  that  they  would  have  no  more  kmga. 

The  cause  of  the  hiterest  which  Brutus  took  m  the  death  of  Ln- 
eretia.  was  the  following.  His  fiither  and  ddest  brother  fatfd  be^ 
dam  by  Tarquin,  and  unable  to  avenge  their  dea^  he  pretended  to 
be  insane.  The  artifice  saved  his  life;  he  was  called  Brutus  fiur  hiff 
ikiipidity.  When  the  hdftmonsdeed  of  the  Tarauins  was  done,  and- 
llie  catastrophe  which  ensued  was  known,  he  seized  the  occasion  of 
revenge. 

fti^diing  the  dag^  from  the  wonad  of  thebleeduig  Lucretia,  h»' 
9wotB  upon  the  reeking  blade,  immortal  hatred  to  the  royal  femfly. 
"  Be  witness,  ye  gods,"  he  cried,  '^  that  from  this  moment  I  procHi^ 
■melf  the  avenger  of  the  chaste  Lucretia's  cause,"  Ac  l^s  energy. 
of  speech  and  action,  in  one  who  had  been  reputed  a  fed,  astonished* 
Boine^  and  every  patriot's  arm  was  nerved  against  Tarquin  find  hif 
«Dierent«gam«Tarqumand«.ya]ty.  „^,„,;^Google 
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6.  From  a  mcmardiv,  Rome  iaaw  t^ecame  a  repifl)lic,  wkh 
a  gradual  increase  of  the  power  of  the  people  from  dme  to 
time.  At  first  the  nobles  nad  much  the  largest  share  in  the 
government.  The  supreme  authority  was  committed  to  two 
magistrates,  chosen  from  the  patrician  order  every  year,  who 
were  named  consuls.  Their  power  was  nearly  or  quite  equal 
to  that  of  the  kings,  only  it  was  temporary.  Brutus  and 
CoUatinus  were  the  first  consuls,  who,  with  several  of  their 
successors,  were  engaged  in  hostility  with  the  banished  king. 

i  Tarquin,  after  his  expulsion,  took  refuge  ia  Etruria,  where  he 
enlisted  two  of  the  most  powerful  cities,  Yeoii  ai^d  Taiquinii,  to  es* 
poQse  his  cause.  At  Rome  also  he  hsld  adherents.  A  conspiracy 
naving  been  formed  to  open  the  gates  of  the  city  to  him,  the  republic 
was  on  the  eve  of  ruin. 

.  It  was  however  discovered  in  season,  and  the  two  sons  of  Bratos 
Having  been  concerned  in  it  he  sternly  ordered  them  to  be  beheaded 
w  his  presence.  He  put  oflf  the  father,  an4  acted  only  thecops)il-*a 
dreadfid  necessity. 

Some  time  after,  in  a  combat  between  the  Romans  and  Taiquins^ 
Brutus  engaffed  with  Aruns,  son  of  Taiquin,  and  so  ^e^N»  was  the 
attack,  that  they  both  fell  dead  together.  Brutus  was  honoured  as 
the  father  of  the  republic. 

Tarquin  now  fled  for  aid  to  Porsemia,  king  of  Clusium,  who  ad- 
vanced with  a  large  army  to  Rome,  and  had  nearly  entered  it  The 
valour  of  one  man  saved  Uiecity.  Uoratius  Cocles,  seeing  the  en^ 
my  approach  the  bridge  where  he  stood  sentinel,  and  observing  the 
retreat  of  the  Romans,  besought  them  to  assist  him.  He  told  them  to 
bum  or  break  down  the  bri(^e  behind  him,  whilst  he  went  forward 
to  keep  back  the  enemy. 

He  then  remamed  alone  flffhting  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  and 
when  he  heard  the  crash  of  the  bridge  and  the  shouts  of  the  Romans, 
knowmg  that  no  way  of  entrance  was  left  for  the  foe,  he  Jumped  uito 
the  river  and  swam  over  to  his  friends  in  safety. 

In  the  war  with  Porsenna  occurred  another  remarkable  incident 

Mutius  Scsvola,  a  noble  young  Roman,  upon  leave  obtained  of  th^ 
senate,  disguised  himself,  and  entered  the  tent  of  Porsenna,  Tl^erebe 
«w  a  man  so  richly  drest  that  bethought  he  was  thekihg,  whom  he 
fontrived  to  kill,  but  it  was  only  the  king's  secretary. 
^  While  endeavouring  to  quit  the  camp,  Mutius  was  seized  and  ear* 
ned  before  Porsenna,  who  UM  him  he  would  severely  torture  him  if 
Im  did  not  betray  the  schemes  of  the  Romans.  Mutius  only  answered 
by  putting  his  hand  into  one  of  tl^e  fires  lighted  near  him,  and  hold? 
ijtglt  stciMlily  there. 

^Rie  kinff,  seeing  the  courage  and  fortitude  of  this  youth,  loa^^ 
ftom  his  tbrone,  wd  drawing  the  hand  of  Mutius  from  the  flames 
I4ghly  praised  mm,  and  dismissed  him  withPQt  (w^^X  harm.  Peace 
Wi|S  SQOi^  coQo}uded  upon  thi^  incidei^tt 
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7.  The  LaUnSy  excited  by  Mamilius,  Tarqum%  son-in- 
law,  decbired  war  against  the  Romans,  501  years  B.  C.  Tlie 
common  people,  oppressed  by  the  patrician  order,  had  become 
disaffected,  and  refused  to  enlist  into  the  service.  In  tbis 
crieas,  the  Romans  resorted  to  the  desperate  measure  of  haTing^ 
a  dictator,  a  magistrate  with  unlimited  authority,  for  the  pe- 
riod of  six  monUis.  This  was  an  effectual  resort  in  times  of 
danger. 

A  few  years  after,  the  people,  suppodng  their  grievances 
not  sufficiently  redressed,  rose  in  general  insurrection,  when 
the  senate  consented  to  create  five  new  magistrates,  called 
tribunes,  who  were  to  be  annually  selected  by  the  people. 

These  were  to  be  sacred ;  their  office  was  to  defend  the 
oppressed,  pardon  offenders,  arraign  the  enemies  of  the  peo- 
ue,  and,  if  necessary,  stop  the  wlK)le  machine  of  government 
They  were  afterwards  increased  to  ten.  The  popular  or  de- 
mocratic constitution  of  Rome  may  be  dated  from  this  period, 
490  years  B.C. 

!  About  this  time,  Coridanus,  a  patrician  and  able  warrior, 
being  banished  from  Rome,  for  proposing  the  abcditbn  of  the 
tribiumte,  retired  to  the  Yolsci,  among  whom  he  raised  an 
army,  and  advanced  to  besiege  Rome.  Attacking  the  dty, 
be  would  probably  have  conquered  it,  but  he  was  turned  from 
his  puipose  by  Ihe  prayers  and  tears  (jS  his  mother,  wife,  and 
children. 

{  A  lev  particulars  respecting  Coriolaniis  must  here  be  related. 
PSMing  over  the  circumstances  of  his  banishment,  we  find  that  upon 
his  entrance  into  the  territory  of  the  Yolsci,  he  met  a  most  friendly 
reception  from  Tullus  Aufidius,  a  mortal  enemy  to  Rome. 

mving  advised  this  prince  to  make  war  against  the  Romans,  he 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  Yolsci,  as  generaL  The  approach  of 
Goric^anus,  al  the  head  of  so  powerfol  an  enemy,  greativ  alarmed 
the  Somans,  who  sent  him  several  embaasiesto  reconcile  him  to  his 
conn^,  and  to  solicit  his  return.  He  was  deaf  to  all  proposals ;  and 
though  each  successive  embassy  was  made  more  and  more  solemn 
wod  urgent,  he  bade  them  prepare  for  war. 

At  mme,  all  was  now  confusion  and  consternation.  The  repnUie 
was  neariy  given  up  for  lost.  Coriolanus  had  pitched  his  camp  al 
only  a  very  shcnrt  distance  from  the  city.  As  a  last  resort,  it  was 
suggested,  that  possibly  his  wife  or  mother  might  effect  what  the 
senate  ana  the  ministers  of  religion  could  not 

Accordingly  his  mother.  Yeturia,  and  his  wife,  Vergilia.  with  his 
diOdxen,  and  the  pr'mcipal  matrons  of  the  city,  undertook  the  li»«l 
embassy.    The  meeting  of  Coriolanus  and  this  train,  was  in  theh'gu- 
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Mt  degree  tender  and  a^fecttnf.  In  tbe  Btemness  of  hie  mil  he  bid 
reM^ved  to  give  them  a  denial;  but  the  authority  of  a  molheri  and 
the  entreaties  of  a  wife  and  of  children,  must  be  listened  to. 

"  My  son,"  cried  his  mother,  "  how  am  I  to  consider  this  meeting'/ 
Do  1  embrace  my  son  or  my  enemy?  Am  I  your  mother  or  jour 
captive  ?  How  have  I  hved  to  see  this  day— to  see  my  son  a  banished 
man— and  still  more  distressful,  to  see  him  the  enemy  of  hiseonn- 
try  ?  how  has  he  been  able  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  place  thai 
prave  him  life— how  direct  his  rage  against  those  walls  tlmt  protect 
his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  gods?  But  it  is  to  me  only  that  my 
country  owes  her  oppressor.  Hsd  I  never  been  a  mother,  Rome  had 
■till  been  free.'' 

With  these  and  similar  words,  and  with  the  tears  and  entxeaties  of 
his  wife  and  children,  his  stem  and  obstmate  resolutions  were  over- 
come. He  was  melted  under  them,  and  the  feelings  of  a  man  rose 
superior  to  the  honour  of  a  soldier  and  the  vengeance  of  a  foe.  The 
YfAad  were  marched  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  but  the  event 
fidfilled  (he  sad  prediction  which  he  addressed  to  his  mottier,  hi  re* 
ply— a  prediction  vi^ich  only  a  Roman  mother  could  iiear-^"0  my 
mother,  thou  hast  saved  Rome,  but  lost  thy  son.'' 

The  act  of  Coriolanus,  of  course,  displeased  the  Yolsci.  He  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  people  of  Antium :  but  the  clamours 
which  his  enemies  raised  were  so  {prevalent,  that  he  was  murdered 
9n  the  spot  appointed  for  his  triaL  His  body  was  honoured,  never« 
tiicless,  with  a  magnificent  funeral  by  the  Vo&ciy  and  the  Roman  ma« 
trons  put  on  mourning  for  his  loss. 

To  show  their  sense  of  Veturia's  merit  and  patriotism,  the  Romans 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Female  Fortune. 
GREEGR 

8.  Greece,  during  this  period,  underwent  several  changes. 
Aiier  the  institutions  of  Lycurffug  had  been  a  number  of 
yeaiB  in  successful  operation,  those  of  Athens  began  to  re- 
ceive attention  from  some  of  thar  wise  men.  The  office  of 
archon  had  become  decennial,  at  the  beginning  of  this  pe- 
riod. 

In  648  B.  C.  the  archons  were  elected  annuaUy,  were 
nine  ia  number,  and  all  had  equal  authority.  Under  these 
changes  the  people  became  miserable,  and  a  reform  was  at- 
tempted, first  by  Draco,  and  150  years  afterwards  by  the  illus- 
trious Solon,  594  years  R  C.  At  the  request  of  tbs  ciUzei^ 
tbey  each  fumi^ed,  during  his  ardbonship,  a  written  code 
ftw  the  regulation  of  the  state. 

§  Draco  was  a  wise  and  honest,  but  a  very  stem  man.  His  laws 
were  characterized  by  extreme  severity.  Very  trifling  offences  were 
punished  with  death,  <^  because,"  said  Draco,  "small  crimes  deserm 
death,  and  I  have^io  greater  punishment  for  the  greate^  flui|ik''-Hi 
plan  ill  adapted  to  the  state  of  human  society.  Digitized  by  v^oogic 
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Solon  was  one  df  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  He  esUblished 
excellent  rules  of  justice,  order,  and  discipline*  But,  though  posnops- 
ed  of  extensive  knowledge,  he  wanted  a  firm  and  intrepid  mind ;  and 
he  rather  accommodated  his  S3rstem  to  the  habits  and  passions  of  his 
oonntrymen.  than  attempted  to  refbrm  their  manners. 

He  caneeUed  the  hloQdy  code  of  Draco^  except  ihe  laws  which  re- 
lated to  miurder ;  and  he  abolished  the  debts  of  Uie  poor  by  an  act  of 
insolvency.  He  divided  the  Athenians  into  four  classes,  of  which  the 
three  first  consisted  of  persons  possessing  pn^rty,  and  the  fourth  of 
those  who  were  poor. 

All  the  offices  of  the  state  were  committed  to  the  care  of  the  ridi ; 
but  those  who  possessed  no  property,  were  allowed  to  vote  in  ^ 
geaenl  assemUy  of  the  people,  in  whose  hands  he  lodged  the  su- 
preme power. 

He  instituted  a  saiate,  composed  of  400  perscms^  (afterwards  in* 
oreaaedto  500  and  600,)  who  had  cognisance  of  all  appeals  from  the 
eourt  of  Areopagus,  and  with  whom  it  was  necesnry  that  every, 
measure  should  originate  before  it  was  discussed  hi  the  assembly  of 
the  people.  In  this  way  he  sought  to  bdance  the  weight  of  the  po- 
pular interest    . 

(Mon  committed  the  supreme  administration  of  justice  to  the 
court  of  Areopagus.  This  court  had  fallen  into  disrepute,  but  So- 
lon, by  confinmg  its  numbers  to  those  who  had  been  archons,  gteat- 
ly  raised  the  reputation  of  the  body. 

The  following  anecdote  of  Solon  and  Thespis  is  worthy  of  remem- 
brance. Thespis  was  an  actor  of  pla3rs.  Solon  havins  at  one  time 
attended  those  shows,  which  were  then  very  rude,  ctOled  Thesis, 
who  had  been  acting  various  characters,  and  asked  him  if  he  was 
not  ashamed  to  speuc  so  many  lies? 

TbegpiB  repUeo,  ''  It  viras  all  in  jest.**  Solon,  striking  his  staff  on 
the  ground,  violently  exdaimed,  "If  we  encourage  ourselves  to  speak 
lately  in  jest,  we  shall  run  the  chance  of  acquiring  a  habit  of  speak- 
uif  mady  in  serious  matters.'^  ^uch  a  sentiment  is  worthy  m  the 
Wisdom  of  Solon. 

9.  Scarcely  had  Athens  begun  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
4bese  new  r^oIaticHis,  when  Pisistratus,  a  rich  and  ambi- 
^ous  ckizen,  usurped  the  supreme  power,  (B.  C.  560,)  which 
act  Solon  was  unable  to  prevent  He  and  his  posterity  exer- 
deed  it  during  50  years. 

Hippies  and  Hipparchus,  his  sons,  who  succeeded  hhn,  en- 
joyed a  peaceable  crown  for  a  tune,  but  were  at  length  de- 
tlmmed,  and  detnocracy  wa^  restored. 

{  Pisistratus  secured  the  favour  of  the  people  by  the  following  ex- 
pedieat  Wounding  himselt  he  ran  into  the  market  place,  and  pro- 
dainwd  that  his  enemies  had  inflicted  the  injury.  S^on,  with  con* 
tenpty  said  to  him, "  Son  of  Hippocrates,  you  act  Ulysses  badly;  be 
hmrthiaudf  to  deceive  his  enemies  t  yeu  have  done  so  to  cheat  your 
friends." 

Ft 
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l%e  populace,  as  is  generally  the  ease,  being  deaf  to  the  vdoe  of 
reaaon,  Pffiistratus  became  tjrrant,  or  king  of  Athens.  He  secured 
the  affections  of  the  people  by  his  splendoor  and  mimificence.  Ife 
was  eminent  for  his  love  of  learning,  and  the  fine  arts.  He  adorned 
Athens  with  many  magnificent  buiHings. 

The  restoration  of  democracy  was  undertaken  by  Harmodius  and 
Aristogifon,  who  were  citizens  in  middle  li/e.  They  succeeded 
eventually,  though  they  both  lost  their  lives  in  the  attempt  Aristo- 
giton  was  previously  tortured,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Hip- 
pios.  By  the  aid  of  the  Lacedemonians  the  object  was  accomplisn* 
ed,  and  Hippias,  who  at  first  escaped  the  (ate  of  his  brother,  was  at 
length  dethroned. 

Passing  into  Asia,  he  solicfted  foreign  aid  to  place  him  in  the  so* 
verei^ty.  Darius  at  this  tiine  meditated  the  conquest  of  Greece^ 
Hippias  took  advantage  of  the  views  of  an  enemy  against  his  nattv9 
country,  and  Greece  soon  became  involved  in  a  war  with  Persia. 

10.  Under  the  institutioDs  of  Lycurgus  the  Spartans  had 
become  a  race  of  warriors.  Being  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Messenia,  they  were  almost  constantly  at  war  with  that 
state.  The  first  Mesae&ian  war  b^an  743  years  B.  C.  aild 
lasted  19  years.  There  were  two  other  periods  of  ocHiten* 
tion  between  Sparta  and  Messenia,  but  the  latter  was  final* 
ly  subdued.  The  territory  was  seized  and  its  inhabitants 
were  enslaved. 

§  During  one  of  these  wars,  the  Lacedmnonians,  it  is  said,  bound 
themselves  by  oath  not  to  return  home  tUl  they  had  conquered  tiie 
Messenians.  Despairing,  however,  of  ever  retumuig,  th^  sent  Oiw 
ders  tothe  women  of  Sparta  to  recruit  the  population,  by  promiscu- 
ous iata^course  with  the  young  men,  who  bemg  children  when  tin 
war  be^n,  had  not  taken  the  oath. 

Theoflfepring  of  this  singular  an4  improper  order  were  dfinoninft- 
ted  Fartheniae,  or  Sons  of  Virgins. 

ISRAELITES. 

11.  The  kingdom  of  Israel,  towards  the  beginning  si 
the  present  period,  (721 B.  C)  was  subverted  by  Salmanar 
zar  Idng  of  Aspyria,  or  Nineveh.  The  Israelites  were  car* 
lied  captive  to  Assyria,  whence  they  never  returned.  This 
event  occurred  duringthe  reign  of  Hosea,  their  last  king. 

{  Hosea  had  reigned  nine  years,  when  Salmanazar  made  him  tdbO' 
taiy.  Bui  Hosea  having  revolted,  the  Assyrian  king  besieged  Sama- 
ria, the  capital  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  after  three  years  took  and  phm- 
devedit 

Except  a  few,  who  remained  in  Canaan,  the  Imtidites  weredispeiv 
sed  throughout  Ass^a,  and  lost  their  distinctive  character.  Tfiose 
^o  remaned  in  their  native  country  became  intermixed  with  stran* 
flan.  Hie  dteseendants  of  4iese  mhiflsd  races  weve  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  Samaritans. 
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nnsjlnalltde  more  tfian  two  centuries  alter  the  separation  of  the 
In  tribes  from  those  of  Judah  and  Bei\jamin^  were  they  destroyed 
•I  a  nation,  baring,  on  account  of  their  great  8ms,preTiouBly8ufiSu«d 
an  awftd  series  of  calamities. 

JEWS. 

12.  The  kingdom  of  Judah  from  the  commeacement  ^ 
duB  poiod  mjoyed  bat  a  doubtAil  existence.  It  was  invaded 
afc^Nfeffeift  .times  by  the  Babylonians,  rendered  tributary,  and 
finally  sididued. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  widiin  116  years  after  the  destruction  of 
Saomria,  took  Jerusalem,  and  razed  the  city  and  its  temple 
,  to  its  fomadations. 

§  During  the  latter  pert  of  the  kfaigd<mi  of  Judah.  the  greater  por- 
tion of  ite  kings  weare  impious.  Two  or  three  of  them,  howevei^ 
were  eminently  rehgious.  Such  were  Hezekiah  and  Josiah.  They 
were  both  of  them  ireformers,  and  destroyed  the  altars  of  idolatrr. 

The  idolatry  of  Ahaz  was  punished  by  the  captivity  of  200,0d0  of 
h»  subjecta  though  thev  were  afterwards  sent  back  up<m  the  remon* 
atranoe  of  the  prophet  Obed.  Manasseh,  an  impious  and  cruel  prinee^ 
was  carried  to  Babylon,  bound  with  fetters.  This  affliction,  beoom* 
Ing  the  means  of  his  repentance,  God  heard  his  supplications,  and 
brouj^t  bun  again  mto  his  kingdom. 

lo.  Under  Jehoiachin,  who  was  carried  captive  to  Baby^ 
Ion,  together  with  his  pcM){de,  commenced  the  Seventy  years 
Captivity  of  the  Jews,  606  B.  C.  The  king  was  aftav 
wvds  releaaed,  hoi  remained  tributary  to  the  kmg  of  Baby 
Ion.  1 

}  In  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,the  next  but  one  in  succession  after  Je» 
hoiachiiL  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Babylonians,  and  entirely  de- 
molished. Zedekiah,  after  seeing  all  his  children  slain,  had  his  eyes 
pot  out,  and  was  brought  in  fetters  to  Babylon. 

14  The  Jews  having  been  in  captivity  to  the  Babylo- 
nians just  70  years,  were  permitted,  by  Cyrus,  kfaig  of  Persiai 
to  reCinm  to  thdr  native  land,  536  years  B.  C.  This  was 
aooompttdied  und^  the  direction  of  Zerubbabd  and  Joshua, 
their  leaders. 

They  soon  began  the  rebuilding,  of  the  temple,  but  their 
eoemieB  prevented  them  from  makmg  any  progress.  Seve* 
lal  years  afterwards  they  commenced  the  work  anew,  wad 
tsfimpMed  it  in  the  space  of  four  years,  616  B.  C.  Upon 
Chili  svent  they  celebrated  the  first  paasover. 

{  The  return  of  the  Jews  from  their  captivity  happened  the  fini 
yearof  C3nrua,  who,  as  we  shall  soon  learn,  had  conquered  Babylon, 
and  terminated  the  Babylonian  empire. 

mia  tnflucnce  of  adversity  on  mai\y  oi  the  Jews,  seems  to  ha?t 
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been  Terr  fiivorable  on  this  occasion.  It  broi^t  them  to  vepmA- 
toce,  and  engaged  tiiem  in  the  worship  and  ordinanees  of  theur  Te> 
ligion.  The  vessels  of  the  temple,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
brought  with  him  from  Jerusalem,  were  ail  restored  by  the  Peniini, 
nonarch. 

NINEVEIL 

15.  Of  the  three  kingdoms  into  which  the  ancient  Aaqr- 
'  tian  empire  was  divided  upon  the  death  of  Sardaaapafais, 

NiNEvsH  or  Assyria  c<Mnes  first  in  order.     Its  first  Idng  is 
sujmosed  to  have  been  Tiglath  Paeser^  747  B;  C.    A  few 
of  his  successors,  during  this  jperiod,.  were  Salmanazar,  Soi 
liacherib,  Esarhaddon,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  Belsbazzar. 

Under  the  last  of  these  kmgs  the  kingdom  of  Nineveh  end 
ed«  Babylon,  its  capital,  was  tak^i  by  Cyaxares  II.  aidM 
by  Gyrus,  and  Belshazzar  was  killed,  538  years  B.  C. 

§  Salmanazar  was  the  sovereign  mentioned  above,  in  the  history  of 
ihe  Israelites.    He  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes. 

Of  Sennacherib  it  is  recorded  in  his  war  with  the  Jews,  that  having 
Written  a  letter  to  Hezekiah  mil  of  blasphemy  against  the  God  of  Is- 
m^  €k)d,  in  order  to  punish  him,  when  he  was  just  ready  to  take  Je- 
tusalem,  sent  an  angel,  who  in  one  night  smote  165,000  men  of  his 
anoay. 

Covered  with  iftiame,  he  I'etumed  to  his  own  countrv,  and  there 
Mjitwo  ddest  sonsconsph^  against  and  killed  him  in  the  temple  of 

About  106  years  after  this  prince,  Nebuchadnenar  began  to  reign 
tyver  the  kingdom  of  Nineveh.  He  signalized  his  reign  by  many  oon- 
questB,  particularly  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt 

As  heart  being  elated  with  success,  God,  to  punish  him  for  his 
torlde,  reduced  him  to  such  a  state  of  insanity,  th^  wandehng  in  the 
foreste,  he  lived  upon  grass,  like  a  wild  beast  He  recov^ied  twelve 
months  before  his  deam,  and,  by  a  solemn  edic^  i^ublished  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  dominions  the  astonishing  tmngs  that  God  had 
Wrought  in  him. 

Labynit,  (A  the  scripture  Belshazzar,  became  peculiarly  in&moaiL 
by  profanely  using  the  holy  vessels  which  Ndmchadnezaar  hm  , 
brought  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  temple.    He  was  at  length  besieged 
by  CyaXares  H.  Idng  of  the  Medes,  m  conjunction  withCyrus. 

During  the  siege  he  made  a  great  entertainment  for  his  whole  court 
On  a  cerudn  night;  but  their  joy  was  m-eatly  disturbed  by  a  vision, 
and  still  more  by  the  explanation  whi<m  Danid,  the  prophet,  a  Jew- 
tth  captive,  gave  of  it  to  the  king,  that  his  kingdom  was  taken  from 
him,  and  delivered  to  the  Medes  and  Persians.  That  very  night 
Bab  vlon  was  taken  and  Belshazzar  killed* 

BABYLON. 

16.  Babylon,  the  next  kingdcmi  hi  order  of  the  06coiid  enrh 
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iMfe  of  Aflsyiia,  ooDdnued  separate  not  qoke  70  yettre.  lift- 
DonasBar  was  its  fii^  ting*  After  a  few  successive  irdgns^ 
and  interregnums,  it  was  subdued  by  Esarhaddon,  one  of  the 
kings  of  Nineveh,  and  annexed  to  his  dominions,  680  B.  C. 
i  The  famous  astronomical  epocha  at  Babylon,  called  the  era  of 
Kabonassar,  commenced  from  the  rdgnof  this  prince.  We  are  WBt* 
aconainted  with  the  history  of  his  successors,  only  M^odach  seeoM 
to  be  the  same  prince  Who  sent  ambassadors  to  Hezekiah,  to  eongnh 
tqlatehtm  on  the  reoovery  of  his  health. 

MEDES, 

17.  The  last  in  order  of  the  kingdoms  that  constituted 
the  second  empire  of  ,Assyria  was  that  oi  the  Medes.  Aftet 
the  deBtructkm  of  the  first  Assjnrian  empire,  the  Medes  aijoy- 
ed  for  some  time  the  liberty  they  had  acquired  by  their  va- 
lour. They  formed  a  republic ;  but  anarchy  having  prevailed, 
they  elected  a  king  after  37  years. 

Dejoces,  the  first  king,  was  elected  690  years  B.  C.  The 
fourth  king  after  him,  viz.  Cyaxares  II.  or  Darius  the  Mede^ 
having  with  his  nephew,  C3rrus,  conquered  Babyten,  reigned 
over  it  two  years  in  conjunction  with  Cynis ;  after  which  the 
kingdom  of  the  Medes,  and  indeed  the  whole  Assyrian  em« 
pire,  was  united  to  that  of  Persia,  536  years  R  C. 

}  Tlie  Medes  are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  Madai,  the  third 
son  of  Japhet,  from  whom  they^  derived  their  name.  They  seem  to 
have  been  independent  tribes  at  first  and  not  to  have  been  united 
mider  one  monarchy  till  the  time  of  Dejoces. 

They  wfere  governed  by  petty  princes,  and  some  ace  of  opmlon, 
thatooeof  the  four  kmgs,  whom  the  time  of  Abraham,  invaded  the 
•oathera  coast  of  Canaan,  reigned  in  Media.  They  were  first  brought 
into  subjection  to  the  Assyrian  yoke  by  Ninus. 

Some  time  after  they  had  shtJcen  off  this  yoke,  they  were  govern- 
ed by  kings  of  thm  own,  who  became  aheolute,  and  were  controlled 
by  no  law.  Of  Dejoces  it  is  recorded,  that  he  no  sooner  ascended 
Oie  throne,  than  he  endeavoured  to  civilize  and  polish  his  subjects. 
He  buHt  the  beautiful  dty  of  Ecbatana,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  his 
empire. 

He  then  contrived  a  code  of  laws  for  the  good  of  the  state  andcao* 
aed  them  to  be  strictly  obeyed.  In  a  war  with  Nebudhadmezzar  L 
his  ciq>ital  was  plundered,  and  stripped  of  all  its  ornaments,  and 
bllmgintothe  conquercMr's  hands,  he  was  cruelly  shot  to  death  with 


PInaortes,  his  succeaaor,  was  much  more  fortunate,  and  conquered 
afanoat  all  upper  Asia.   C3raxares  I.  a  brave  prince,  made  war  upon 
ttiekhigdom  of  Nineveh,  to  avenge  the  wrcmgs  hdflicted  by  Neho* 
A  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Nineviles  or  Aasyriaas 
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irefe  defeated;  but  A  formktoleairoy  of  the  ScjFti^^ 
Media,  Cvaxares  marched  with  all  his  forces  affainst  them. 

l^e  Modes,  however,  were  vanquished^  and  obliged  to  make  an 
tdliance  with  the  Scythians^  who  settled  in  Media,  where  they  re- 
mained for  28  years.  Findmg  that  they  couM  not  get  rid  of  their 
troubleitome  gu^rts  by  force,  they  efibcted  H  by  stratagem.  The 
Seythians  being  invited  to  a  ceneral  feast,  which  was  given  ia  evwy 
femily,  eaeh  landlord  made  nis  guest  drun](,  and  in  that  eondition 
raassaered  hiuL 

After  this  event,  Cyaxares  entered  into  a  war  with  the  LydlBiiB. 
This  War  cotituraed  Are  years.  Tlie  battle  fought  in  the  fifth  year^ 
was  remarkable  on  account  of  a  total  eclipse  of  the  eun,  which  hap- 
pened during  the  engagement,  and  which  was  foretold  by  Thales,  the 
philosopher. 

The  Modes  and  Lydiana,  equally  terrified,  immediately  retreated, 
and  soon  after  concluded  a  peace.  Two  more  princes  succeeded,  vis. 
Astyages  and  Cyaxares  11.  Astyages  married  his  daughter  to  Cam- 
lijTses,  king  of  Persia,  of  which  marriage  Cyrus  was  the  issue.  After 
the  death  of  Cyaxares,  Cyrus  united  the  kingdoms  of  tibe  Modes  wad 
Persians. 

PERSU. 

18.  Prom  the  days  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  636  yeans  B.  C. 
Che  Persian  empire  holds  a  distmguished  place  in  ancient 
history.  It  was  cniginally  of  small  extent,  and  ahnost  un- 
known ;  but  after  being  founded  by  Cyrus,  it  included  aH 
India,  Assyria,  Media,  and  Persia,  and  the  parts  adjoining  lo 
the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas.  *  It  is  sonoetimes  called  the 
Medo-Persian  empire. 

Cyrus  is  represented  as  a  prince  of  an  excdlent  character, 
and  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Great,  from  his  heroic  actions 
and  splendid  achievements.  Having  undertaken  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Scythians,  he  was  surprised  and  slam  by 
means  of  an  ambusciade  from  the  enemy,  529  years  B.C. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cambyses,  who  is  called  in 
scripture  Artaxerxes,  and  who  added  Egypt  to  his  empire, 
Cambyses  was  succeeded  by  Darius,  522  years  B.  C,  the  acni . 
of  Ifystaspes,  who  by  a  stratag«n  obtained  the  sovereignty* 
•    §  Ilie^rst  inliabitants  of  Persia  were  called  Elamites^  and  descended 
finom  laam  the  eldest  son  of  Shem.    During,  however,  more  ttian  16 
centuries  we  have  little  information  relative  to  their  history.    Che- 
deilaomer,  the  only  king  of  Elam  recorded  in  history^conquered  the  . 
king  of  Sodom,  bat  was  defeated  by  Abraham.    This  inoidail  is 
mentioned  in  Scripture. 

Cyrus  was  bom  but  one  year  after  his  uncle  Cyaxares*  Hie  man- 
Hers  of  the  Persians  were  admirable  in  those  days,  great  sinplic^jr 
tf  dreas^  and  ftx>d«and  ^^ehaviour,  universally  prevailed,  so  that  Cy  roi 
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WW  plmlnly*  and  wndy  educated,  at  he  was  trealed  like  other  ehfl* 
dreii  of  his  own  age.  But  he  surpassed  them  all,  not  only  m  uptQCM 
to  learn,  bat  in  courage  and  in  aadress. 

When  he  was  yet  a  boy,  his  mother  took  him  to  visit  his  glraad* 
Atiier^  but  the  pride  and  houry  of  the  court  of  Media  quite  surpTise4 
and  disgusted  hiBL  Astjrages  was  so  charmed  with  the  sensible  conr 
versatioa  and  artless  manners  of  the  prince,  that  he  load^  hun  wiUi 
presents.  Cyrus,  however,  gave  them  all  away  to  the  courtiers,  bc^ 
cording  to  their  merits,  or  tiiehr  services  rendered  to  hfanself. 

Secaa,  the  cup-bearer,  heneglected,  because  he  did  not  let  hun  visit 
Afltyageswhenhei^eaeed;  and  when  Astyages  lamented  his  neglect 
of  ao  good  an  officer,  "Oh,"  said  the  young  prince,  "there  is  no| 
orach  merit  in  being  a  rood  cup-bearer;  I  can  do  as  well  myself." 
He  then  took  the  cup,  aadhandea  it  to  his  mother  with  great  modesty 
and  graeeftilness. 

Astyages  admired  his  duU,  but  laujgbkigly  observed,  "  the  young 
waiter  had  forgotten  one  thinff .^  ^  what  have  I  forgotten  ?"  asked 
OyroB,  "  To  taste  tiie  winebefore  you  handed  it  to  me  and  your  mo* 
Hksr."  "  I  did  not  iw^et  that,  but  I  did  not  choose  to  swallow  poiaHif '^ 

"  Poison!'^  exclaimed  tiiekmg.  "  Yes,  there  must  be  poison  m  the 
Am,  for  they  who  drink  of  it  sometimes  grow  giddy  and  sick,  and 
ftd  down."  "  Then  do  you  never  drink  in  vour  country  F  inquired 
Astyages.  "Yes,  but  we  ^y  dnnk  to  satisfy  tiiirsf,  and  then  ^  ^t• 
tie  vrater  suffices." 

Many  similar  anecdotes  are  recorded  of  this  prince,  which  may  ba 
karat  nom  larger  histories.  Having  reduced  all  the  nations  mmi 
the  iSgean  sea  to  the  Euphrates,  he  advanced  towards  Babylon,  and 
at  length  entered  it  by  stratagem.  Having  caused  deep  and  mrgB 
ditches  to  be  dug  all  aroupd  it,  he,  on  a  certain  night,  when  aU  tiie 
Babylonians  were  engaged  in  feastmg  and  merriment  ordei^  the. 
dams  of  tiia  ditches  to  be  thrown  open,  that  the  waters  of  the  ]^up)ii^ 
les  miffht  run  mto  them. 

By  this  means,  the  channel  of  the  river,  which  ran  through  the  city, 
was  led  dry,  so  that  the  troops  entered  it  without  opposition.  Tt\9 
nards  were  surprised  and  slain,  together  with  the  King  and  all  h|^ 
Mily.    The  kingdom  of  Babylon  was  thus  de^itroyed  for  ever. 

Two  years  after  this,  Cyrus  reigned  over  his  vast  empire  alon^ 
4uring  seven  years^  in  the  first  of  which  he  publish^  the  ^unouf 
edict  for  the  return  of  the  Jews. 

Of  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  it  is  recorded  that  he  conquered 
Sgyp^  which  remained  under  the  Persian  yoke  1 12  years,  He  madi? 
himaelf  master  of  Peluaium.  the  key  of  Egypt,  by  tl^e  following 
itiAtaflem.  He  placed  in  front  of  his  army  a  great  number  of  Aosa 
pnimus  considered  sacred  by  the  Egyptians,  who  not  daring  tp  ipjur^ 
them,  made  no  opposition  to  the  Persian  army. 

After  an  impostor  named  Smerdis,  who  reigned  7  months,  Darius, 
%  descendant  of  Cyrus  on  tlie  molUer's  side,  ascended  the  throne. 
ijL  Im  time  it  was  that  Hub  Jew^  were  permitte4  to  rebuild  tlieir  tern- 
Ula^  After  a  war  against  the  Scythian?,  he  turned  his  furms^  as  wa 
ihlrtl  •^W  see,  ajmipst  ^he  Gre^Hs  Digitized  by  Google  . 
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LYDIANS. 

19.  In  the  history  of  the  Ltdi  ans,  the  last  of  its  dynastiesi 
WM  that  of  the  M ermnadie.  Gyges,  one  of  the  chief  o£Bcef8 
of  Oandaules  the  king,  haying  murdered  the  latter,  became 
possessed  of  his  queen  and  throne,  718  years  B.  C.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  MermnadsB  race.  The  fourth  prince  after  him 
was  CroBBus,  so  odebrated  for  his  riches.  His  kingdom  was 
conquered  by  Cyrus. 

§  A  circomstanee  worthy  of  record  ocenrred  in  the  contest  betweso 
Oyms  and  Croesus.  After  Croesus  was  taken  prisoner,  he  was  ocn>- 
demned  by  the  conqueror  to  be  burnt  alire.  When  ih»  vaaihuppy 
prince  was  led  to  the  funeral  pile,  he  exdaiMed  akmd  ttme  UaiM, 
Solon!  Solon  I  Solon! 

C31T118  immediately  demanded,  why  he  pronoonoedtiiiA  celebra- 
ted philosopher^  name  with  so  much  Tehcanenoe  in  that  extremity* 
CroMus  answered,  that  the  observation  of  Solon,  ^That  no  mortal 
oould  be  esteemed  happy  till  the  end  of  life,**  had  fbrciUy  redorredta 
his  recollection. 

Cyrus  was  struck  with  the  remark,  Mid,  as  if  in  anocqwtion  of  hia 
own  tragical  end,  ordjered  the  unhappy  king  to  be  taken  finnn  the  pik^ 
and  trei^  him  ever  after  with  honour  and  reqiect 

EGYPT. 

20.  Egypt,  during  the  presentperiod,  was  governed  by 
the  following  kin^— Sabbacon,  iTiaraca,  Pharac^Necbo^ 
Psammenitus,  and  a  few  others.  Under  the  last  of  these, 
S2S  B.  C.  Egypt  was  conquered  by  Cambyses,  king  of  Per 
sia,  to  which  power  it  was  subject  more  than  a  century. 

J  Sabbaeon,  a  king  of  Ethiopia,  it  seems,  conquered  Egypt  lis 
killed  Nechus,  king  of  Sals :  burnt  Bocchoria,  another  kin^  to  death , 
and  forced  Anjrsis  the  blind  to  retire  into  the  morasses.  I>orkig  his 
continuance  in  Egypt,  he  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  wisdom  and 
iatef^ri^.  He  finally  rdinqnished  the  sceptre,  and  returned  into 
Ethiopia,  because  he  would  not  massacre  the  priests,  agreeaUy  to  a 
suggestion  said  to  have  been  imparted  unto  him  by  the  tutelar  god 
ofliiebes. 

niaraca,  called  in  scripture  Thhakah,  made  war  against  Senna- 
dierib,  king  of  As83nria.  After  him  there  was  an  anarchy  of  twe 
yean,  and  an  aristocracy  of  twelve  governors  for  fifteen  years. 

Fharaoh-Necho  waged  war  against  the  Assyrians  and  Jews,  killed 
Jnsiah  king  of  Judah,  captured  Jerusalem,  imprisoned  Jehof^MO^ 
and  appointed  Jehoiachim  king. 

Psammenitus  reigned  only  six  ifionths  before  the  invasion  of  Cam- 
byses, aiKl  the  subjection  of  his  kingdom.  He  was  kmdly  treated  aft 
mat  by  the  conquerer,  but  thirsting  for  an  opportunity  to  rei^ence 
himself,  he  was  condemned  to  driim  bull's  Mood,  and-died  iir^^ 
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1.  Romulus,  founder  and  first  king  of  Rome. 

2.  Sapfdio,  a  Greek  poetess,  inventor  of  the  Sapphic  verses 

3.  iBsop,  a  Phrygian  philoso{^er  and  fabulist 

4.  Solon,  a  I^i^2Uor  of  Athens,  and  one  of  the  wisest  men 
of  Greece. 

5.  Thaks,  founder  of  the  Ionic  philosophy^- 

6.  Cyrus,  a  wise  and  successful  princei  who  conquered 
uio0t  of  the  East 

7.  Aoacreon,  a  Ohreek  poet,  and  father  of  the  Anacreontie 
verse. 

8.  Pythagoras,  a  Grecian  philosopher* . 

4 1.  Ronmhifl  was  a  son  of  Rhea  Sylvia,  and  grandson  of  Numltor, 
king  of  Alba,  and  bom  at  (he  same  birth  with  Remus.  His  story 
iHis  ibeady  been  tdd.  As  the  founder  of  Rome  his  name  is  immori> 
feU.  His  ▼irtll^i  were  those  of  a  military  chieftain  and  adyenturer 
in  a  nide  a«u  He  is  not  undistinguished  as  a  legislator,  though  \m 
mstitiitioBs  had  almost  exclusively  a  warlike  tendency. 

Aftor  a  reign  of  97  or  89  years,  he  was  killed,  as  is  supposed,  by 
Che  sentttoiib  llie  UkAe,  however,  on  this  subject  is,  that  as  he  waf 
giving  iDStnictioBS  to  the  senators,  he  disappeared  from  their  sight-^ 
an  ecupee  of  the  sim,  which  happened  at  mat  time,  being  favouraUf 
Id  the  nunor  that  he  was  taken  up  to  heaven.  The  Romans  pai4 
him  divine  honours  under  the  name  of  Quirinu%  and  ranked  bim 
•Biong  the  twelve  great  gods. 

2L  Sappho  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  about  000  yean  B.  C^ 
She  is  oeiebnited  for  her  poetical  talents  ana  beatrty.  Her  tendet 
attaehmsnis  were  extremery  violent,  and  the  conduct  into  which  they 
betrayed  her  must  be  reprobated  by  every  virtuous  mind*  She  con« 
eeived  sodi  a  passion  for  Phaon,  a  youth  of  Mjrtilene,  that  upon  his 
reAisal  to  reciprocate  it,  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea  from  Moun$ 


She  conuposed  nine  books  in  ]ym  verses,  besides  epigrama^  elepe^ 
Ac.  ■  Of  aU  these  compositions  nothinff  now  remains  but  two  mg« 
menta,  one  of  which  is  preserved  by  Longinus ;  though  they  were 
an  extant  in  the  age  of  Horace,  Her  poems  were  admired  for  their 
soUimity,  sweetnesfl^  and  elegance ;  yet  they  were  highly  objep^oi^ 
tble,  it  is  said,  on  accoimt  of  their  licentiousness. 

d.  Mmp  flourished  about  580  years  B.  C.  Those  entertaining  an4 
IBStructive  fobles  which  he  composed,  have  acquired  for  him  a  higli 
leputaiion,  and  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  inventor 
m  that  kind  of  writing.  He  was  originally  a  slave,  and  had  several 
maston,  but  procured lus  liberty  by  the  charms  of  his  genius.  FaD- 
lug  into  the  hands  of  an  A^enlan  philosopher,  he  was  enfranchised* 

He  travelled  over  the  ffreatest  pert  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  but  re- 
wled  nmeh  at  the  court  of  Cnesus.  kmg  of  Lydia,  by  whom  he  was 
aii»$oeoiii9toOi0PiiM4eofPelphu   In  this  commission  ^Iwp  b^ 
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bai^  himself  with  great  severity,  and  sarcaitiealbr  compared  tht 
D^hians  to  floaaDgr  stidcs  which  appear  large  at  a  distance;  but  are 
Homing  when  brought  near. 

The  Delphians.  offended  with  his  caustic  remarks,  accused  him  of 
0ome  act  of  sacniege,  and  pretending  to  have  proved  it  agamsc  him. 
threw  him  down  frdm  a  rock.  He  is  said  to  have  been  short  and 
deformed  in  his  person. 

4.  Solon  was  bom  at  Salamis  and  educated  at  Athens.  After  de> 
voting  the  early  part  of  his  life  to  philoeophical  and  political  studies 
he  travelled  over  the  greatest  portion  of  Greece ;  but  was  distressed 
with  the  dissentions  that  prevailed  among  his  countrymen. 

Having,  however,  been  elected  archon  and  legislator  of  Athens,  he 
made  a  reform  in  every  department  of  the  government  He  institur 
led  the  Areopagus,  regulated  the  Prytaneum,  and  his  laws  iourished 
in  full  vigour  above  400  years.  He  died,  as  some  report,  in  Cyprus,  at 
the  court  of  king  Philocyprus,  in  his  80th  year,  about  ft06  B.  C. 

6.  Thales  was  bom  at  Miletus,  in  Ionia.  Like  the  rest  of  the  an- 
cients, he  travelled  in  quest  of  knowledge,  and  for  some  time  resided 
hi  Crete,  Phoenicia,  and  Eg3rpt  Under  the  priests  of  Memphis  he 
was  taught  geometry,  astronomy,  and  philosophy,  and  enabled  to 
measure  wim  exactness,  the  height  and  extent  of  a  p3n'amid,  by  its 
shadow. 

His  discoveries  in  astronomy  were  great,  and  he  was  the  first  who 
calculated  accurately  a  solar  eclipse.  like  Homer,  he  looked 
upon  water  as  the  principle  of  every  thing.  In  foundhig  the  Ionic 
sect  of  philosophy,  which  distinguiafied  itsdf  for  deep  and  abstruse 
speculations,  his  name  is  memorable. 

He  died  in  the  06th  year  of  his  age,  about  548  years  B.  C.  His 
compositions  are  lost. 

6.  Cyrus  subdued  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  and  made  war  agamst 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  whom  he  conquered.  B.  C.  548.  He  invaded 
the  kingdom  of  Assyria,  and  took  the  city  oi  Babylon,  by  drying  tiie 
channels  of  the  Euphrates,  and  marching  his  troops  tnrough  the  bed 
of  this  river,  while  the  people  were  celebrating  a  grand  Ipestival. 

He  afterwards  marched  against  Tomyris,  the  queen  of  the  Maasi- 
getae,  a  Scythian  nation,  and  was  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle,  B.  C. 
580.  The  victorious  queen,  who  had  lost  her  son  in  the  previous 
imcounter,  was  so  incensed  against  Cyrus,  that  she  cut  off  his  head, 
and  threw  it  into  a  vessel  filled  with  human  blood,  exclaiming,  "  Sa- 
tisfy thyself  with  blood,  which  thou  hast  so  eagerly  desired." 

According  to  Xenophon,  Cyrus  possessed  many  excellent  traits  of 
character. 

7.  Anacreon  had  a  delicate  wit,  but  he  was  certainly  too  fond  of 
pleasure  and  wine.  All  that  he  wrote  is  not  extant ;  though  his  odes 
remain,  and  their  sweetness,  gayety,  and  elegance  have  been  admi- 
red in  every  age.  With  "flowers,  beauties, tmd  perpetual  graces," 
they  have  a  hurtful  moral  tendency. 

He  hved  to  his  85th  year,  and  after  every  excess  of  pleasure  and 
debauchery,  choked  himself  with  a  grape  stone,  and  expired.  His 
•tatue  was  placed  in  the  chadd  of  Athens,  r^rewntUig  fahn  as  an 
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old  artmften  man,  nnging,  with  erery  mmk  of  dMpstioii  and  im 
temperance. 

&  Pythagoras  was  bom  at  Samoa.  In  his  18ih  year  he  obtained 
the  prise  for  wrestling  at  the  Ol3rmpic  games.  He  afterwards  tra» 
Telled  in  Egypt,  Chaidsea,  and  the  east,  and  at  length,  in  his  49di 
year,  he  retired  to  Crotona,  in  Magna  Grsecia. 

Here  his  universal  knowledge  gained  him  friends,  admirers,  and 
iisciples,  and  a  reformation  took  place  in  the  morals  of  the  people, 
rhe  world  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  demonstration  of  the  47th  pro- 
position of  Enclid,  respecting  the  square  of  the  hypothemise.  E^ 
his  ingenious  discoveries  in  astronomy  he  traced  the  true  solaor  syv^ 
tern.    The  time  and  place  of  his  death  are  unknown. 


PERIOD  VII. 

7%e  Period  of  Grecian  Glory,  extending  from  the  Battle 
of  Marathon,  490  years  B.  C.  to  the  birth  of  Alexander ^ 
356  years  B.  a 

GREECE. 

1.  The  Greeks,  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  EBppias,  the 
king  of  Athens,  became  involved  in  a  war  with  Persia.  Un* 
der  Darius,  the  Persians  invaded  Greece,  496  years  B.  C. 
ICb  first  fleet  was  wrecked ;  but  a  second  of  600  sail,  con* 
taining  500,000  men,  ravaged  the  Grecian  islands,  and  an 
iounense  army  poured  down  on  Attica. 

Mikiades,  at  the  head  of  the  Greeks,  met  the  Persian  hosts, 
and  defeated  them  on  the  plain  of  Marathon.  The  Persians 
lost  6300  men  in  that  battle,  while  the  Greeks  lost  but  190l 
•rhe  Grecian  force  did  not  exceed  10,000  men.  The  date 
of  this  engagement  is  490  years  R  C.  and  one  of  the  most 
important  in  its  consequences  that  history  records. 

f  Ambition  and  rev^ige  In  the  breast  of  Darius,  gave  rise  to  his 
fvojeet  of  invadinff  Greece.  The  Athenians  had  rendered  assistance 
fto  the  people  of  Ionia  in  attempting  to  throw  off  the  Persian  yoke^ 
and  had  ravaged  Sardis,  the  capital  of  Lydia.  Darius  soon  reducing 
the  lonJaas  to  submisBisn,  turned  his  arms  against  the  Greeks ;  while 
Che  exile  Hippias,  basely  seconded  the  plans  of  the  Persian  monarch. 

One  eiqpeaition  in  a  great  measure  fieuled.;  and  it  was  some  time 
before  another  could  be  gaUiered  and  prepared  to  act,  so  that  it  was 
six  years  from  the  period  in  which  the  Persian  invasion  first  cooi 
fnoeed.  to  the  hatde  of  Marathon.  Previously  to  thedescent  on 
Attica,  the  Persians,  imder  Mardonius,  had  attacked  Thrace,  Macedo- 
nia, and  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

Marathon,  where  the  Grecian  and  Persian  forces  met,  was  a  small 
town  h^  tiis  SM  aUe*    T^eGveslyi  were  led  by  ten  c^omOs,  each 


^  vhom  WM  to  eomniMifed  for  one  aay  by  tmnfli  and  MRtMew  i 
to  take  his  turn  as  the  others,  although  he  was  <mlef  generaL 

Arirtides,  (one  of  the  ten^)  had  sense  enoagh  tosee  theevil  of  such 
a  plan,  aod  generodty  to  give  up  his  honours,  for  the  benefit  of  hto 
ftwmlry.  When  it  was  his  da^  to  command  he  resigned  it  to  Mihuk> 
dee,  because^  as  he  said,  ^  MiKiades  is  the  best  general."  The  other 
generals  saW  the  propriety  of  this  cooduet,  and  resigned  to  their 
eommander  in  like  manner. 

Miltiades.  however,  thouffht  it  his  duty  not  to  act  till  his  proper  day 
came  ronna,  but  he  probably  nmde  the  uecessarv  fNreparation.  Tlie 
annies  engaged  hi  a  fiepce  and  obstinate  battle.  Themtstocles,  a 
brave  nuitL  and  the  compeer  of  Aristides,  fouffht  nobly  by  his  aide. 
From  the  skill  with  which  Miltiades  had  placed  his  troops,  as  much 
ie  from  the  Talour  of  those  troops^  tiie  battle  of  Marathon  was  won 
by  tiie  Greeks. 

A  soldier  covered  widi  the  blood  of  the  enemy  ran  to  Athens  with 
fte  news,  and  had  just  strength  enough  left  to  say,  ^Rejmce!  the 
tictorr  is  oursl"  and  then  fi^  down  dead,  from  his  fatigue  and 
womids. 

Not  long  after  this  service  rendered  to  his  country,  MHtfades,  who 
d  first  was  loaded  with  honours,  died  in  prison,  where  he  was  thrust 

Sthe  Athenians,  because  he  could  not  pay  a  fine  whidi  they  order- 
him  to  pa7.  On  a  false  pretence  of  treacherv  to  his  country,  thto 
great  general  had  been  condemned  to  death,  and  afterwards  the  sen- 
tence of  death  was  chanced  to  the  paying  of  a  fine. 

Greece,  particularly  Athens,  abounded  with  great  men  about  thi» 
lima  A  little  tale  or  two  concerning  Themistocles  may  be  intoresl- 
In^  here.  At  a  time  when  he  was  great  in  power,  he  laughingly 
said,  that  <*  his  son  was  greater  than  any  man  in  Greece."  ^ow  ia 
tiiat  V>  said  a  friend.  ^  Why,"  replied  Themlstodes,  ^  the  AthenianB 
g«nf<em  Greece,  I  command  tiie  Athenians^  his  mother  commanda 
>i&and  this  boy  commands  his  mother." 

(  Themistodes  was  an  able  general,  and  saved  his  country  in  one 
Instance  or  more.  But  he  was  not  an  amiable  man.  Ambition  was 
his  ^od.  Hutarch  rdates  that  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  whidi 
Bliltiades  gamed  so  glorious  a  victory,  Themistodes  was  oumred  to 
court  sditode,  and  indulge  in  aprofimnd  melancholy. 

Upon  inquinr  made  of  him  respectmff  the  cause  of  his  mental  de- 
tection, he  replied,  that "  the  tropnies  of  Miltndes  would  not  permit 
mm  to  deep."  Indeed  all  his  fedmgs  and  conduct  showed  how 
eompletdy  ambition  had  gotton  the  mastery  over  him,  and  how  much, 
eonsequently,  he  wished  to  be  master  of  Athens  and  of  Greece.  Yel 
mder  ihe  ungrateful  treatment,  which  he  afterwards  received  from 
Ills  countrynien,  he  would  not  betray  the  land  that  gave  him  Ur^ 
tbough  he  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  it. 

2.  On  the  death  of  Darius,  his  son  Xerxes  prosecuted  the 
im  agiainst  Greece.  During  the  eaiiy  part  of  this  war  were 
fMtfht  the  cdebratedbattleeof  Thermopylseaud  Plateeacnlan^ 
and  tboaeof  the  sliaighto  of  ScJamia  aiid  MycaleoB  1 
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The  bottles  of  Thermopylae  and  Sklamy  took  place  4M 
years  B.  C;  and  those  of  PIat«ea  aikj  Mycale,  479.  Leont 
das,  ThemJstocles,  Aristides,  Pausanias,  and  several  otherS|, 
disiiiiguished  themselves  in  the  defence  of  Greece,  and  ao* 
quired  lasting  renown  by  their  achievements. 

Xerxes  brought  over  with  him  2,000,000  of  fighting  men, 
besides  vast  numbers  of  women  and  domestics— the  largest 
anny  and  assemblage  of  persons  recorded  in  history.  This 
unmense  foree  was  effectually  resisted  during  two  days,  al 
the  pass  of  ThermopylflB,  by  6000  Greeks. 

Their  valour,  though  it  could  not  finally  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  Persians,  cost  the  latter  the  lives  of  20,000  warriors. 
Athens  was  soon  reached,  which  the  Persians  pillaged  and 
burnt  The  women  and  children,  however,  had  been  pre- 
viously conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  the  men  betook 
tliemaelves  to  their  fleet 

§  Xerxes  was  a  vain  mortal.  He  ordered  a  passage  to  be  cot 
through  the  high  mountain  of  Athos,  in  Macedonia,  and  thus  a  canal 
was  made  for  his  ships.  He  is  said  to  have  written  a  letter  to 
Bfoont  Athos,  in  which  he  "commanded  it  not  to  put  stones  in  the 
way  of  his  workmen,  or  he  would  cut  it  down  and  throw  it  into  the 
sea,**  and  he  ordered  tne  labourers  to  be  chastised  to  make  them  woric 
fester. 

When  he  saw,  from  a  high  hill,  the  plain  covered  with  his  soldiers. 
and  the  sea  with  his  ships,  he  at  first,  m  the  pride  of  his  heart,  caUed 
himself  the  most  fovoured  of  mortals;  but  when  he  reflected,  that  in 
a  hundred  yeara  not  one  of  the  many  thousands  whom  he  beheld 
would  be  alive,  he  burst  mto  tears  at  the  instability  of  all  human 
tlihiffs. 

Aunostall  the  small  cities  of  Greece  submitted  to  the  Persian  king 
when  he  sent  to  them,  as  was  the  custom,  for  earth  and  water; 
which  was  the  same  as  to  ask  them,  whether  they  would  receive 
him  as  their  conqueror.  Sparta  and  Athens,  with  the  small  towns 
<rf  Thespia  and  Platsa,  alone  refused  to  receive  the  heralds  and  to 
send  the  t<^en  of  homage. 

Every  thing  gave  way  before  the  march  of  Xerxes,  until  he  came 
to  the  pass  of  rniermopyls.  On  this  spot  Leonidas,  one  of  the  two 
reignhig  kings  of  Sparta,  with  his  6000  of  brave  soldiers,  awaited  his 
ocnning.  Xerxes,  after  a  weak  attempt  to  corrupt  him,  hnperiously 
snmmoned  him  to  give  up  his  arms.  ''Let  hun  come  and  take 
tfaem,^  was  the  short  answer  of  this  true- native  of  Laconia. 

The  bravest  of  the  Persian  troops  were  ordered  out  against  Leoni- 
das, but  they  were  always  driven  back  with  disgrace.  At  last  a 
wretch  went  and  informed  the  king  of  a  secret  path,  by  which  he 
tcmid  mount  an  eminence  which  overlooked  the  Grecian  <yp« 
The  Fw^iaiw  gained  this  advantageous  post  dming  the  darknsn  of 
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Ito  BigH  aikd  the  Bexft  io»niiag  Uie  CUedoi  aiiMvei€d 
b|^  betrayed. 

Leonidas  knew  that  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  his  small  army  could 
eonqner  the  endless  forces  of  Xerxes ;  he  therefore  sent  away  him 
allies,  and  kept  with  him  only  his  dOQ  Lacedaemonians.  He  had  been 
told  by  the  oracle  that  either  Sparta  or  her  king  must  perish,  and  h$ 
kngea  to  die  for  the  good  of  his  country. 

Xerxes  marched  his  vast  army  a^nst  this  heroic  little  band.  Leo- 
nidas  fell  among  the  first,  bravely  nghting,  and  covered  with  wounds. 
Of  the  300  heroes,  only  one  escaped  to  bear  to  Sparta  the  news  that 
hat  valiant  warriors  had  died  m  her  def<^ce« 

.  Xerxes  having  arrived  at  Athens,  found  it  desolate  and  deserted 
He  burnt  down  its  citadel,  and  sent  away  its  finest  pictures  and 
statues  to  Sus%  the  capital  of  Persia.  The  Athenians  having  man- 
ned their  fieet,  soon  attacked  that  of  the  Persians,  and  put  it  to  flight 
alter  a  very  short,  but  severe  engagement  Themistocles  command- 
ed on  this  occasion. 

'  The  Persian  king  had  seated  himself  on  a  high  moimtain,  that  he 
might  see  his  Persians  overcome  the  Greeks^  but  when  he  saw  the 
issue  of  the  battle,  so  contrary  to  his  expectations,  he  hastened  witii 
a  part  of  his  army  across  the  Hdlespont 

A  seccmd  overthrow  awaited  his  army  by  land ;  for  Mardonius^ 
hiB  general,  at  the  head  of  300,000  Persians,  was  defeated  with  ini- 
nense  slaughter,  at  Platsa,  by  the  combined  army  of  Athenians  and 
Laeedmaonlaiis,  amoimtmg  to  a  little  over  100,000  men,  led  by  Pan* 
sanias  and  Arisudes. 

r  On  ihe  same  day  with  this  battle,  the  Greeks  engaged  and  destroys 
ed  the  remains  of  the  Persian  fleet  at  Mycale.  Thus  gknioualy  to 
the  Ofeeks,  aided  the  celebrated  expeditton  of  Xerxes  against  Greece. 

K^  3.  From  the  time  of  the  bautee  of  Plattta  and  Salamia,  the 
ambiiiaua  schemes  of  Xerxes  were  at  an  end.  He  left  Greece 
suddenly,  and  his  inglorious  life  was  Soon  after  terminated 
bf  assassination.  The  military  gh»ry  of  the  Greeks  was  now 
at  its  height  They  were  for  the  meet  part  united  in  oppo- 
sin^  the  common  enemy*  Their  clanger  was  the  cause  of 
Ihenr  union,  aud  their  union  was  the  cause  of  their  prosperity. 
\  4.  About  10  years  after  the  return  of  Xerxes  into  Asia 
with  a  part  of  his  forces,  Cim<»i,  son  of  Miltiades,  expellii]^ 
the  Persians  frmn  Thrace,  destroyed  the  Persian  fleet  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Eurymedon,  and  landing  his  troops,  sig- 
nally defeated  their  army  the  same  day. 
I.  Some  years  afterwards  be  destroyed  a  Pen»an  fleet  of  300 
iail;  and  fatndii^  m  Cihcia,  complied  his  triumph  by  de^ 
fcetmg  300,000  Persians  under  Megabyzes,  460  years  B.  C. 
Artaxerxei^  who  had  Succeeded  his  father  Xerxes,  Boon  sued 
lorpeace*    The  terms  were  highly  hopoumUe  to  tlie  6reekfl» 


{Tbeps<O0fi^ty  aad  nflilttry  glnry  of  tfae  Cbedoi  aomtnued  W 
years ;  after  which,  upon  the  returu  of  the  peace  with  Persia,  tha 
martial  and  the  patriotic  «pirit  began  visibly  to  dedine  in  Athens. 
fltin,  as  will  soon  appear,  the  following  age,  called  the  age  of  PericleiL 
wm  an  era  of  the  highest  splendour,  so  far  as  literature,  taste,  waa 
ikft  fine  lots  wore  eoncemed. 

Cimon  was  as  renowned  as  his  father  Mihtades.  He  was  Joined 
with  Aristides  at  one  time  in  the  command  of  the  Athenians;  yet, 
notwithstanding  the  important  services  which  the^  rendered  to  their 
coontry,  they  were  both  punished  by  the  ostracism,*  and  scircely 
with  any  pretext 

Before  Cimon  was  banished,  besides  the  victories  he  gained  for 
Athens,  he  had  greatly  improved  the  city ;  he  planted  groves  and 
diady  walks ;  he  erected  fine  places  for  exercise  and  public  speak- 
ing. The  celebrated  tragic  poets^  iEschylus  and  Sophocles  were 
wont  to  recite  their  pieces  before  him.  Cimon  was  not  less  devoted 
to  his  ungrateful  countrymen  after  his  return  from  banishment  His 
victories  procured  the  peace  above  mentioned.  In  it,  he  stipulated 
for  the  freedom  of  all  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia. 

Of  Aristides,  who  was  called  "  the  just,"  many  interesting  anec^ 
doies  are  recorded,  but  we  have  room  for  only  two. 

Oaoe  when  he  was  carr3rhig  a  prosecution  against  his  enemy,  and 
■entenise  was  about  to  be  p«t>noiiw»d.  before  the  accused  had  spokei^ 
AriBtidei  entreated  that  the  man  mignt  be  heard  in  his  defimoe,  ttra 
•ren  helped  him  to  make  it 

On  another  oeeadon^  when  he  was  jud|^  a  trial  came  before  him, 
in  wfaidi  one  of  the  parties  thought  to  irritate  him  a^nst  the  other, 
bjr  dedaring  tiiat  the  other  had  said  and  done  many  mjurious  thmsii 
agamst  Aristides.  ''Do  not  talk  about  that,"  said  Aristides,  ''tdl 
wne  only  what  harm  he  has  done  to  thee,  it  is  thy  cause  I  am  Judg- 

6.  The  authority  in  Athens  became  for  a  time  divided  be- 
tween Cimon  and  Pericles.  In  a  few  years,  however,  Peri- 
des  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  repuUia  His  will  had 
ahnoet  the  force  of  law.  He  adorned  Athens  with  the  most 
magnificent  structures,  and  rendered  it  the  seat  of  learning, 
taste,  and  the  fine  arts.  He  laboured,  however,  under  the  re- 
mach  of  having  corrupted  the  manners  of  the  people,  by  his 
ioxaries. 

Under  his  administration  commenced  the  Lacedaemonian 
war,  431  years  B.  C,  which  lasted  28  years.  He  died  three 
yeuB  after  its  commencement,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
gwtaruiient  of  Athens  by  Alcibiades,  who  ran  a  similar 
course,  though  with  less  integrity.    Alcibiades  rqp^tedly  ex 
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terienced  tbem^^ratitnde  of  Im  countrymen — a  ccHMfuet  whUi 
ne  eagerly  retaliated. 

The  liacedaemonian  war  ended  in  the  humiliation  and 
submission  of  Athens.  The  Athenians  agreed  to  demolidi 
their  port,  to  limit  their  fleet  to  12  ships,  and  to  undertake  ibr 
the  future,  no  enterprise  in  war,  but  under  the  command  of 
the  Spartans,  405  year  B.  C.  Ljrsander,  the  Spartan  com- 
mander, signalized  himself  in  this  war. 

§  Pericles  was  remarkable  for  the  dignity  of  his  manners,  and  tht 
elegance  of  his  speech.  For  40  years  he  secured  an  unbounded  au- 
thority. Athene  at  this  time,  was  considered  as  in  its  highest  state 
of  refinement  ana  knowledge,  and  with  Sparta,  ranked  as  the  first  of 
the  cities  of  Greece. 

"When  some  persons  complained  that  Pericles  spent  too  much  of 
the  public  money  in  beautifying  the  city,  he  went  into  the  assembly  ol 
the  people,  and  asked,  "  whether,  indeed,  they  thought  him  extrava- 
gant?" The  people  said,  "yes."  "Then  place  the  expense  at  my 
charge  instead  of  yours,"  answered  Pericles,  "  only  let  the  new  build* 
tn^  be  marked  with  my  name  mstead  of  yours." 

The  people  were  either  so  pleased  with  the  spirit  ofhis  reply,  or  were 
•0  jealous  of  the  fame  which  Pericles  might  acouire,  that  they  cried 
out,  "he might  spend  as  much  as  he  plearad  of  ttie  public  tireasurok^ 

At  a  critical  time  in  the  Pelopomiesian  war,  Pericles  was  takca 
off  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  a  terrible  plague  which  thett 
afflicted  Athens.  That  plague  was  one  of  the  most  malignant  and 
fatal  which  history  relates  to  us. 

Beginning  in  Ethiopia,  it  swept  over  several  countries  in  its  courscL 
and  finally  rested  m  Athens.  It  surpassed  the  efforts  of  the  medical 
art  to  cure  it  Few  or  no  constitutions  coidd  withstand  its  attacks. 
The  nature  of  the  disease  was  such  that  it  threw  its  victim  into  a 
sort  of  despair,  so  that  he  was  di»d)led  from  seeking  or  applying 
relief. 

It  was  dangerous  for  friends  to  offer  their  assiutance  to  the  diseav- 
ad ;  and  the  situation  of  the  Athenians  was  such,  in  consequence  of 
being  shut  up  by  an  invading  army,  that  the  malignity  of  the  pesti* 
lence  was  greatly  increased.  They  fell  down  dead  upon  one  anothei 
as  they  passed  alons  the  streets,  and  the  dead  and  the  dying  wen 
mingled  together  in  Sie  utmost  confusion. 

In  this  complication  of  distress,  Pericles  displayed  a  great  soul 
He  was  able  to  inspire  courage  into  the  drooping  hearts  of  bis  coun  . 
trymcn;  but  after  some  fresh  plans  of  conquest  adopted  during  a 
mitigation  of  the  pestilence,  he  was  himself  cut  off  by  the  plague^ 
which  had  broken  out  anew. 

On  his  death  bed  his  friends  attempted  to  coniole  him,  by  recoiBil> 
fng  his  glorious  deeds,  particularly  his  niilitaiT  successes^  and  tht 
mon  uments  he  erected  to  commemorate  them.  "Ah,-  *  exclaimed  tht 
dying  statesman  and  hero,  "  you  have  forgotten  the  most  valuabla 
part  of  my  charact^,  and  now  the  tmmt  ptesant  to  my  mind--that 
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of  ny  ftlloir-cilteos  lisvo  hetoi  compfliM,  tintnigh  any  Mt 
of  mine,  to  put  on  a  mourning  robe." 

Hie  occasion  of  the  Laoedsmonian  war  was  as  follows :— Oorfaith 
baying  Ix^n  included  in  the  last  made  treaty  between  Athens  and 
Sparta,  the  Corint^uans  in  waging  war  with  the  people  of  Corcyra. 
an  ancient  colony  of  their  own,  solicited  the  aid  of  Athens,  as  dio 
alfb  the  people  of  Corcyra. 

The  Athenians  took  Uie  part  of  the  latter— a  measure  which  ex^ 
ceedingly  displeased  the  Corinthians^  and  was  considered  as  riolik 
ting  th^  treaty  with  Sparta.  On  this  ground  war  was  declared  b»> 
tween  Athens  and  LacecUemon,  each  beins  supported  by  its  respec- 
tive allies.    This  war  distracted  and  enfeebled  Greece. 

Aicibiades,  who  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  it  on  the  Athenian 
mdCj  dnrfng  the  interval  of  a  truce  with  Sparta,  persuaded  his  coun- 
trymen to  try  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  and  was  sent  as  the  general  of 
the  troops.  When  he  was  gone,  his  enemies  raised  an  accusation 
agmnst  him,  and  the  fickle  people  directed  him  immediately  to  re- 
turn. 

Akibbdes,  fearing  to  return  whilst  the  Alhailaas  were  so  incens* 
ed  i^ainst  him,  fled  away  secretly,  and  when  he  was  told  that  for 
his  Ssobedience,  all  his  propertv  was  confiscated,  and  that  he  him* 
sdf  was  condemned  to  oeam,  ''I  will  show  them  that  I  am  alive,** 
he  exclaimed. 

He  first  fled  to  Argos,  and  next  to  Sparta,  where  he  gained  all 
hearts  by  conforming  to  their  plain  dress  and  sunple  food.  But  the 
king  of  Sparta  perceiving  that  Alcibiades  affected  to  appear  what  he 
was  not,  was  by  no  means  backward  to  disapprove  him,  which  m- 
duced  the  Athenian  to  quit  ^parta,  and  seek  protection  m  Persia. 

Athens  was  now  governed  by  a  council  of  toO,  and  the  tyrann3r  of 
Aese  was  so  mat,  that  Alcibiades  was  sent  for  to  assist  in  restoring 
the  liberty  of  the  people.  The  Spartans,  with  some  vessels,  were 
watching  the  city,  to  take  advantage  of  the  confusion  that  prevailed. 
AkHriades,  with  the  small  fleet  he  had  collected  at  Samoa,  attadced 
die  Spartans^  destroyed  their  ships,  and  soon  after  entered  Athens 
in  triumph. 

The  Athenians  being  again  displeased  with  Alcibiades,  he  left  the 
dty  to  avoid  their  displeasure.  He  at  length  retired  to  live  in  a 
maaSi  village  In  Phrvgia,  with  a  woman  called  Timandra.  The 
Spartans  persuaded  the  Persians  to  destroy  him. 

Accordmgly,  a  party  of  soldiers  went  to  his  house,  and  fearmff  hts 
known  courage,  dared  not  to  enter  it,  but  set  fire  to  the  building. 
Alcibiades  rushed  out,  and  the  barbarians  from  a  distance  (for  they 
feared  to  approach  him)  killed  him  with  darts  and  arrows.  Uman- 
fira  bnrled  the  corpse  decently,  and  was  the  only  mourner  of  this 
once  powerful  man. 

The  defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  JBgos  Potamos,  by  Lysander, 
WIS  the  means  of  bringiiij;  the  tedknis  Lacedsemonian  war  to  a  dose. 
The  taking  and  phindering  of  Aliens  were  the  consequence  of  it 
Bbivhig  guned  poeaession  of  the  city,  Lysander  burnt  down  the 
(ssid  demolished  the  walli.   Itwas  said  that  he  wasoo  cruel  aa 
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to  add  msuU  to  toiafortmie, -by  ordidiig  sHiiic  to  bd  plajtid ' 

the  walls  were  destroyed. 

6.  Lysander,  after  the  reductioD  of  Athens,  abolished  the 
popular  form  of  goveroment  in  that  state,  and  substituted  that 
of  the  thiity  tjTants,  which  was  absolute.  Many  of  the  dis- 
tinguished citizens  fled  from  tlieir  country ;  but  ThrasybuliM^ 
aided  by  a  body  of  patriots,  expelled  the  usurpers,  and  once 
inore  re-established  the  government  of  the  people,  403  years 
B.  C. 

§The  thirty  tyrants  were  as  many  JLaccdffimonian  captains,  to 
whom  the  government  of  the  Athenians  was  delected  by  Lysand^. 
They  held  their  authority  but  three  years.  To  Lysander,  history 
ascribes  the  iirst  great  breach  of  his  country's  constitutioa,  by  tto 
Introduction  of  gold  into  that  republic. 

7.  The  persecution  and  death  of  Socrates,  the  phDosopheri 
took  place  about  this  time,  (401  years  B.  G.)  This  transac* 
tion  has  thrown  a  dark  stain  on  the  Ath^uan  character. 
He  was  destroyed  contrary  to  every  principle  of  reason  and 
justice. 

§  Socrates  was  (he  friend  and  tutor  of  Alcibiades.  The  sophists, 
whose  manner  of  reasoning  he  turned  into  ridicule,  represented  him 
as  an  enemy  to  the  religion  of  his  country,  because,  without  con* 
forming  to  the  popular  superstitions,  he  led  the  mind  to  a  knowledM 
of  the  Deity,  the  Creator  of  the  universe;  and  to  the  belief  of  a  tu- 
ture  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

He  made  a  noble  and  manly  defence,  in  all  the  consciousness  of 
innocence;  but  in  vain.  He  was  conoemned  to  die  bv  his  inimical 
judges.  One  of  his  disciples  lamentin^r  before  him  that  he  should 
die  innocent,  ''Would  you  have  me  die  guilty?"  replied  Socrale% 
with  a  smile. 

The  juice  of  hemlock,  or  something  resembling  h^nlock,  a  liquor 
which  was  said  to  cause  death,  by  its  coldness,  was  administered  to 
the  philosopher.  He  continued  calmly  conversing  with  his  frieod% 
to  the  last  moment  of  his  life. 

8.  In  the  same  year  with  the  death  of  Socrates,  occurred 
tlie  celebrated  retreat  of  10,000  Greeks,  under  XenofdiODy 
from  Babylon  to  the  banks  of  the  Euxine.  Tliis  is  consniered 
the  most  remarkable  retreat  on  record.  It  was  accomjJished 
in  a  few  months,  the  soldiers  traver^g  a  hostile  country  of 
1600  miles  in  extent,  amidst  incredible  hardships  and  dangeis. 
They  lost  only  1500  men. 

$  l*he  Greeks  came  mto  the  trituation  abo?e  mentioned,  in  ooiise> 
quence  of  aasistine  C3rrus,  a  younger  brotor  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemoil| 
in  his  attempt  to  dethrone  the  latter.  CjruB  foiled  in  the  attempt 
In  a  battle  near  Babylon,  and  lost  his  life.  The  Greeks,  ^rho  amount* 
•d  to  18,060  at  firs^  wore  redvotd  to  10,000,  and  in  this  situatioft 
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t  mider  tlie  necemity  dtiter  of  submittiHg  to  ihe  enemy,  or  oi 
Baking  good  their  retreat 

The  latter  they  both  choee  and  accomplished.  The  Greeks  were 
led  by  Clearchus  on  this  expedition,  but  he  having  trusted  himself 
amon^  the  Persians,  was  basely  delivered  up  to  the  king,  by  whoee 
Older  he  was  beheaded.  In  this  exigency  they  elected  ^enophon,  a 
yonng  Athenian,  as  their  commander,  under  whom  they  were  to 
eObn  their  retreat 

They  observed  the  greatest  order  and  discipline ;  and  though  in 
the  midst  of  vindictive  enemies,  and  with  deserts,  hills,  mountains^ 
riverau  and  even  the  sea  before  them,  they  arrived  with  an  inconsi 
derahie  loss,  at  the  banks  of  the  Euxine.  Xenophon  himself  has 
written  an  admirable  account  of  this  retreat 

Hie  Greek  cities  of  Asia  having  taken  a  part  in  this  enterprise  of 
the  Greeks,  Sparta  was  engaged  to  defend  her  countrymen,  and 
QOoseqiiently  was  involved  m  a  war  with  Persia.  The  (usunion  of 
the  €nfcian  states,  and  especially  the  hostility  of  Athens  against 
Sputa,  rendered  the  war  disastrous  to  the  Spartans ;  who,  to  avoid 
destraetkm,  sued  for  peace,  and  obtained  it,  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  her 
Antic  colonies,  387  years  B.  C. 

9.  Among  the  Qrecian  states,  Thebes  became  particularly 
distinguish^  during  the  latter  part  of  the  present  period. 
li  had  been  comparatively  obecure  before.  The  Thebaiis 
contending  among  themselves,  the  Spartans  interfered  in  the 
contention,  and  seized  on  the  Theban  fortress.  This  mea- 
sure brought  on  a  war  between  Sparta  and  Thebes. 

Athens  at  first  united  with  Thebes,  but  at  length  Thebes 
stood  alone  against  Sparta  and  the  league  of  Greece.  Pe- 
Ispidas  and  Epaminondas  were  the  Theban  leaders,  who 
greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  this  war.  The  celebra- 
ted battles  of  Leuctra  and  Mantinea  were  gained  by  the  The- 
bans  over  their  enemies,  the  one  371  years  B.  C.,  and  the 
other  S  years  afterwards.  In  the  latter  engagement,  the  great 
Epaminondas  was  slain. 

The  ravages  of  this  contention  among  the  Grecian  states, 
may  be  said  to  have  paved  the  ^vay  for  their  entire  subjugatioa 
by  a  foreign  power. 

f  The  fortress  at  Thebes,  which  the  Spartans  had  seized,  was  kept 
bf  the  latter  during  four  years,  but  the  angry  and  deceived  Th^Mns 
took  their  revenge.  A  party  of  them,  healed  by  Pelopidas,  putting 
on  women's  cloihes  over  their  armour,  entered  among  the  Lacedze* 
monians,  at  a  feast  given  to  them,  and  cut  their  principal  officers  to 
pieces. 

Archias,  the  chief  Spartan,  had  that  very  day  received  a  letter  from 
Athens  to  inform  him  of  the  whole  plot,  but  he  had  very  improperly 
thrown  aside  the  letter  without  looking  into  it,  saying,  "  bvi^ijiess  to*, 
morrow.''    He  was  the  first  man  killed,  and  thus  lost  his  life  for  a 
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Ml^eet  of  his  duty,  in  suffieriii|f  the  pleasure  he  eiij03red  in  the  com*' 
pany  of  his  friends,  to  make  him  forget  the  interests  of  his  comitrT* 

l^mminondas,  the  friend  of  Pdopidas,  who  had  acted  with  the  li^ 
fer,  was,  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Spartans  i(rom  the  citadel,  called 
from  a  ouiet  and  private  life  to  become  the  general  of  the  'niebao 
army,  lie  was  as  much  celebrated  for  his  wisdom  and  virtue,  as  for 
his  bravery.  Of  all  the  excellencies  of  his  character,  he  gained  the 
most  respect  for  his  strict  regard  to  truth,  as  he  was  never  known  to 
be  guilty  of  a  falsehood  In  the  be^e  of  Leuctra,  the  Theban  army 
was  much  smaller  than  that  of  Sparta ;  but  the  skill  of  their  general, 
in  disposing  the  force  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the  valour  of  the  sol- 
diers and  officers,  more  than  made  up  for  the  difference  in  numbers. 
Besides,  the  Thebans  were  fighting  for  their  liberty ;  the  Spartaiis 
only  for  conquest  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the 
Thebans  prevailed. 

Pelopidas  ^ared  the  danger  and  the  glory  of  his  friend ;  yet  when 
these  valiant  generals  returned  to  Th^)es,  they  were  both  called  be» 
fore  the  tribunal  of  justice  for  the  crime  of  keeping  their  command 
too  lonff.  Both  were  acquitted ;  yet  the  enemies  of  ErommoiKlaB 
caused  him  to  be  elected  a  city  scav^iger,  on  purpose  to  oisgrace  and 
vex  him.  Bat  what  might  have  been  a  disgrace  to  a  mean  person, 
was  no  disgrace  to  this  noble  Theban.  He  accepted  the  office,  saymf^ 
"If  the  office  will  not  give  mc  honour,  I  will  give  honour  to  the  office." 

Epaminondas  fell  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  and  in  the  moment  of 
victory.  A  javelin  had  pierced  his  bosom,  and  becoming  disabled,  a 
fleroe  contest  arose  between  his  foes  and  firiends  for  the  possession  of 
his  person.  The  Thebans  at  length  bore  him  from  the  field.  Ept- 
minondas,  though  in  extreme  agony  from  his  wound,  thought  only 
of  his  country ;  and  when  informed  that  the  Hiebans  had  conquered| 
he  said,  "  then  all  is  well." 

He  di^w  the  weapon  from  his  bosom,  as  no  one  around  him  had  the 
fortitude  to  do  it,  it  being  understood,  from  the  nature  of  the  woimd, 
be  would  expire  as  soon  as  it  was  extricated.  The  glory  of  Theses 
rose  with  this  man,  and  with  him  it  expu^ 

ROMANS, 

10.  In  the  history  of  Rome,  during  this  period,  we  may 
observe  an  additioniBl  change  in  its  constitution  of  govera- 
ment  It  became,  in  effect,  a  denoocracy  471  years  B.  C. 
The  supreme  authority  passed  fiom  the  higher  order,  into 
the  hands  of  the  people.  The  popular  chaFacier  of  the  go- 
yemment  had  been  theoretically  established  before,  but  it  be> 
came  now  practically  d«nocratic. 

5  This  change  was  completed  by  Volero,  a  Roman  tribune,  who 
ebtamed  a  law  for  the  election  of  magistrates,  in  the  comitia  held  hf 
the  tribes.  Before  this  time,  the  comitia,  by  centuries  and  by  curiso, 
could  not  be  called  but  in  virtue  of  adecree  of  the  senate,  afler  consult- 
ing ^e  auspices,  and  in  those  comitia  the  tribunes  had  been  hitherto 
stapled,  Intt>eopiRiJiftM4byfrjb»tbcp^rpnmwt8WWWlWowp 


Coriolanus,  meeting  his  mother,  wife,  SfC.     P.  64. 


Virginius  threatening  the  Tribune.    P.  86. 
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11.  SooQ  aftenvards,  (456  B.  C.)  upcm  the  iuyasion  of  tbo 
£qui  and  Ydsci,  tiie  Romaos  had  recourse  to  the  deapoUc 
■wamire  of  choosiqg  a  dictator.  Quinctius  Gincinnatus  was 
appointed.  He  was  called  from  the  plough  to  this  officii 
AAer  having  rescued  a  Roman  army  from  destruction,  ieh 
feated  a  powerful  enemy,  and  rendered  other  signal  services 
to  his  country,  he  hastened  to  resign  his  power  at  the  end  of 
16  daysy  though  be  might  have  held  it  6  months,  the  term  for 
which  dictators  were  appointed. 

}  Cineiiiiiatus  was  fixed  upon  as  the  wisest  and  bravest  roan  h^ 
loogiiig  to  the  commonwealth.  He  cultivated  a  small  &nn  of  fonr 
acres  with  his  own  hands.  The  deputies  of  the  senate  found  him 
Mowing  his  plough  in  one  of  his  little  fields.  They  begged  him 
Is  pot  on  his  gown,  and  hear  the  message  from  the  senate. 

Cmdmuitas  anxiously  asked,  '4f  all  was  well  ?"  and  then  desired 
his  wife  Racilia  to  fetch  his  ^wn  from  theur  cottage.  After  wipmg 
Siftliedost  and  dirt  with  which  he  was  covered,  he  put  on  his  robe 
nd  went  to  Che  deputies.  They  saluted  him  dictator,  and  bid  hha 
Insten  to  the  city,  which  was  in  the  greatest  peril. 

A  handsome  barge  had  been  sent  to  carry  him  over  the  river,  for  his 
fiinn  lay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tiber.  His  three  sons,  with  Ktt 
fineads.  and  sevenu  of  the  senators,  were  ready  to  receive  faim  when 
km  lanoed  at  Rome,  and  to  carry  him  ui  a  pompous  proceirion  to  the 
house  prepaied  for  him. 

The  very  next  morning  he  began  to  fortify  the  ci^,  and  manbai 
fhe  sddlers  for  battle ;  ai^  he  v&ry  soon  gained  a  great  victory,  nd 
■Mide  the  oflioen  of  the  enemy  pass  under  the  ydce.  His  admhiistra- 
IJon  was  entirdy  satisfaetory  to  all  parties,  though  the  times  were  #9* 
Mmely  turbulent.  He  most  probaUy  saved  Rome  from  destruction^ 
bgr  his  wisdom  and  valour. 

He  was  chosen  dictator  on  another  emergency,  many  years  aftaF^ 
wards,  in  his  80th  year,  and  then  also  acted  with  vigour  and  wisdook 

12.  In  461  years  B.  C.  ten  persons  who  were  called  the 
Daetmviri,  were  elected  to  frame  a  code  of  laws,  and  were 
invested  with  absolute  power  fbr  one  year,  during  which  all 
other  magistrates  were  suspended.  They  aften^ards  caused 
Ihdr  laws  to  be  engraven  on  12  tables,  and  placed  in  the  most 
eoiMpicuous  part  of  the  city. 

These  laws  were  long  preserved  and  acted  upon,  and  are 
lo  this  day  respected  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  They  how- 
ever manifested  the  stem  spirit  of  the  people,  and  like  those 
of  Draco,  might  be  said  to  be  written  in  blood,  Nine  crimes* 

*  Iteric^''®wM  Tory  properly  IndndodM  one  of  thoMcri^^    Buttoilie 

ir  cJ         tomans  it  shouklbe  obferved^ihai  Uub  crime  waa  not  knows  to 

til    .y  Ting  more  than  SOOyetuv  from  the  building' oC  the  oity.  L,  Oi* 
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of  very  different  complexions  were  punishable  with  death,  one 
of  which  was  nightly  meetings. 

{ llie  Romans  had  no  code  of  jaws  until  that  whidi  was  formed  attH 
4igeilod  l^  the  decemrirL  Tho  number  of  the  laws  wai  incresssi 
Iran  time  to  time  by  the  senate  and  people.  Each  decemvir,  by  tur% 
presided  for  a  day,  and  had  the  sovereign  authority,  with  its  insigni% 
the  fasces.  The  nine  others  acted  solely  as  judges  in  the  determina- 
tion of  law-suits,  and  the  correction  of  abuses. 

Their  government  lasted  only  three  years.  Its  disH>lution  was 
highly  traffical.  Appius  Claudius,  one  of  the  ten,  fell  m  love  with  te 
beiirtiful  Virginia;  she  was  engaged  to  marry  Icilius,  formerly  atri- 
bune  of  the  people,  and  would  not  therefore  listen  to  the  proposals 
of  Appius. 

He  thereforcL  to  get  posaession  of  the  lovely  virgin,  procured  a  bass 
dependant  to  claim  her  as  his  slave.  The  claim  was  made  to  Appius 
bikmdf,  who  pronounced  an  infamous  decree,  by  which  she  was  de> 
elared  to  be  the  property  of  this  profligate  minion  of  his  own. 

Virginius,  her  fatner.  who  was  &lsely  sworn  to  have  stoka  hei 
from  the  dependant  or  Appius,  was  at  a  distance  with  the  army 
Intelligence,  nowever,  by  means  of  IcDius,  was  conveyed  to  him  re> 
specting  the  timnsactions  ui  the  city,  and  he  returned  with  all  imagi- 
nable speed. 

FMing,  notwithstanding  his  true  and  simple  tale  that  Vifginia 
was  his  daughter,  that  he  could  not  preserve  her  from  the  liceutioiis 
decemvir,  he  now  beffged  to  give  her  his  parting  embrace.  His  r»> 
iiUiest  was  granted.  He  daspra  his  diild  in  his  arms,  while  she  dung 
tcfuad  his  neck,  and  wet  his  chedu  with  her  tears. 

As  Virginius  was  tenderl3r  kissing  her,  before  he  raised  his  head,  be 
suddenly  plunged  a  dagger  into  her  bosom,  saying, "  Oh !  my  child, 
by  this  means  only  can  I  give  thee  freedom."  He  then  held  up  tfa« 
Uoody  instrument  to  the  now  pale  and  frighted  Claudius,  exclaim- 
iagy  ''By  this  innocent  blood,  Appius,  I  devote  thy  heMl  tote mfin> 

An  was  now  horror  and  confusion.  IciUus  dvywed  the  dead  body 
lo  the  people  and  roused  their  fui^.  Yirnnius  hasted  to  the  oanip 
bearing  with  him  the  dagger  reeking  with  nis  daughter's  blood;  and 
faistantiy  the  camp  was  m  an  uproar.  The  power  of  the  decemviri 
and  the  senators  could  not  still  the  tumult. 

Af^us  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces  at  once,  but  he  found  tfie 
means  of  escape  and  voluntary  detUh.  Public  tranquilli^  was  «t 
length  restoreo,  by  the  consent  of  the  senate  to  abotish  the  decemviri. 
Hie  eonsuls  were  now  restored,  together  with  the  tribunesof  ihe  peo- 
ple, 490  years  B.  C, 

13.  A  law  for  the  interqiarriage  of  the  patricians  an^  pie' 
beians  at  Rome  was  passed  446  years  B.  C.  In  the  same 
year  military  tribunea  were  ciaated.  These  were  in  liea  of 
the  consuls*:  they  were  six  in  number,  three  patricians  and 
three  plebeians.    The  consuls,  howeveri  were  soop  reslonNi 
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fa  437  years  B.  C.  was  eetaUiBhed  the  office  of  ceriion^ 
whose  duty  it  was  to  make  the  census  of  the  peqple  every 
five  years. 

f  The  people,  inlheir  dedre  for  iifll  more  power,  endeavoursd  tt 
break  down  the  only  two  barriers  that  separated  the  patricians  fhnt 
themselves.  These  were,  one,  the  law  which  prevented  thetf  InteF* 
marriage ;  and  the  other,  the  constitutional  limitation  of  all  the  highai 
ofilces  to  the  patrician  order. 

The  first  point,  after  a  long  contest,  was  concededr-4he  other  was 
partially  evaded.  The  senate  sought  a  paUiative  in  the  creation  df 
the  military  tribunes  above  mentioned.  This  measure  satisfied  the 
people  for  a  time. 

The  new  magistracy  of  the  censors  was  highly  important  la 
addition  to  making  the  census,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  censors  to 
lospeet  the  morals  and  regulate  the  duties  of  the  citizens.  It  became^ 
in  after  times,  the  function  only  of  consular  persons,  and  after  them, 
of  the  emperor^ 

14.  The  dissendons  between  the  different  orders  of  the 
peofde,  raged  with  violence ;  but  the  senate,  not  long  afi^ 
their  omcessioD  to  the  people,  adopted  for  themselves  a  very 
wise  expedient  Tliis  was  to  give  a  regular  pay  to  the  troops^ 
an  expenao  defrayed  by  a  moderate  tax  on  the  citkens. 
From  this  period  soldiers  were  to  be  obtained,  and  the  senate 
had  the  army  under  its  control.  Roman  ambition  now  be- 
came systematic,  and  irresistible. 

15.  Veii,  the  rival  of  Rome,  was  besieged  by  the  Romany 
and  after  a  siege  of  ten  years,  was  taken  by  Camillus,  391 
ycMs  B.  C.  Two  years  after,  Falerif,  the  capital  of  the  Pa- 
bdy  surrendered  to  the  same  generaL  The  dominion  at 
Rame^  confined  hitherto  to  a  tenritory  of  a  few  mileii  mm 
DOW  rapidly  extended. 

i  llie  siege  of  Veii  was  attended  with  much  expense  of  blood  and 
treasure  to  the  Romans.  They  neariy  despairea  of  taking  it;  but 
upon  the  appointment  of  Camiilus  dictator,  thhigs  soon  assumed  a 
different  aspect  He  secretly  wrought  a  mine  faito  the  city,  which 
opened  into  the  midst  of  the  capitaL 

Then  givinghis  men  directions  how  to  enter  the  breach,  the  city 
was  instantly  filled  with  his  legions,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  the  be- 
^eged.  Thus,  like  a  second  Troy,  was  Veii  taken  after  a  ten  years' 
skaKe,  and  Camillus,  according  to  me  manner  of  the  Roman  kingi^ 
^oyed  the  honour  of  a  triumuph. 

It  is  related,  that  during  theattad[ofFklerii,asdio6hnaBterba^ 
liayed  hito  the  hands  of  Camillus  all  his  scholars,  expecting  taoblaia 
a  handsome  reward  for  bis  treachery.  Tlie  boys  happened  to  ba 
the  sons  of  the  principal  Faliscii  and  the  Roman  gencm  was  girea 
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10  understand,  thai  tbey^votild  probably  delNer  op  tlwircKy  to 
cover  their  children. 

The  uoble  Roman,  shocked  at  tins  perfidious  action,  sent  back  tbt 
boys  in  safety  to  their  parents,  and  girine  each  q(  them  a  rod,  badt 
liiein  whip  the  traitor  into  town.  This  generous  behaviour  ojf 
CamiUus  accomplished  more  than  his  arms  could  have  done.  The 
place  instantly  submitted,  leaving  to  the  Roman  the  conditions  of  tfie 
surrender,  which  were  ot  course  very  mild. 

The  brave  CamiUus.  becoming  at  length  an  object  o(  envy  or 
teakrasy  with  the  people,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Rome,  and  live  at 
Ardea,  a  town  Ui  its  neighborhood,  but  they  had  reason  afterwards  to 
ke  ashamed  of  their  injustice. 

16.  Soon  after  these  successes,  Rome  experienced  a  terr3)l6 
calamity.  It  was  taken,  devaBtated,  and  burnt  by  the  Gauk^ 
under  Brennus,  385  years  B.  C.  The  capitd,  however,  wm 
preserved.  This  the  barbarians  beeoeged,  but  they  were  soon 
expelled  the  city  by  CamiUus. 

(The  Oauls  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Gehic  nation,  and  hdia- 
bited  rejgions  beyond  the  Alps.  These  they  had  penetrated  at  difler- 
CLt  periods,  and  a  portion  of  this  people  had  already  settled  in  small 
towns  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  This  people,  it  seems^  on  some 
orcasion,  had  undertaken  the  siege  of  Clusium,  a  city  of  Etruria. 
The  Clusians,  who  were  not  of  a  warlike  character,  immediatdy  en 
tieated  the  mediatk>n  of  the  Romans. 

The  latter  sent  ambassadors  to  Brennus,  but  without  success, 
lliese  ambassadors  then  retired  to  Clusium.  where  they  appeared  at 
the  head  of  the  Clusians  in  a  sally  against  the  besiegers.  Upon  this^ 
Dreanufl^  in  great  displeasure,  nuuxshed  directly  agamst  Rome. 

In  this  condition,  an  army  was  drawn  out  to  save  the  city ;  but  the 
numbers  and  impetuosity  of  the  barbarians  were  such,  that  no  ef« 
Ibctual  resistance  was  made.  The  greatest  part  of  the  citizens  fled 
l&t  protection  to  the  neighbourinff  cities ;  the  young  and  brave  men 
■liwod  hito  the  oapitol,  resolved  to  hold  out  to  the  last  against  th» 
enemy ;  and  the  aged  senators  assembled  in  the  senate-house,  deter 
mined  patiently  to  await  their  fate. 

Soon  after  they  entered  the  city,  Brennus,  and  some  of  his  soldiery 
went  into  the  senate-house.  The  venerable  appearance  of  Uiese  no- 
Ue  old  men  rendered  the  Gauls  afraid  or  unwilling  to  harm  theni. 
A  soldier  at  last  gently  shaking  the  beard  of  Papyrius,  the  old  Roman 
was  so  offended  at  the  act,  that  he  struck  the  man  on  his  head  with 
an  ivory  staff  he  had  in  his  hand :  this  slight  blow  instantly  aroused 
the  Airy  of  the  barbarians ;  they  massacrS  the  senators  on  the  spot, 
and  set  fire  to  the  city. 

In  this  season  of  distrees,  the  Romans  did  not  give  up  aU  for  lust. 
The  little  band,  shut  up  in  the  capitol,  made  every  possible  arrango- 
■wnt  for  deface.  They  were  assaulted  hi  vain.  At  this  juncture, 
diunUlus,  forgettiniir  all  his  private  wrongs,  gathered  an  ixxm^j  wMi 
whieh  he  entered  Rome,  and  immediately  put  the  barbanans  to 
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•     AriiigiilaroeciinnioeyShowfngttiepiOTidaioeof  CM  in 
Comment  of  the  world,  attended  the  siege  of  Rome. 

l^e  eapitd  was  at  one  time  nearly  taken  b^  surprise:  a  nnmbet 
^Gauis  having  climbed  up  the  steep  rock  on  which  it  stood,  were  abom 
to  kill  the  sentinels  and  make  themselves  masters  of  the  place,  when 
0ome  geese,  kept  near  the  spot,  being  awakened  by  the  noise,  began 
to  flutter  thebr  wmga^  and  cackle  loudly,  so  as  to  arouse  the  soldiers. 
This  little  circumstance  saved  the  capitol,  and  perhaps  Uie  Romaa 
vune  from  extinction. 

17.  The  constitution  of  Rome  was  still  farther  altered 
about  this  time,  367  years  B.  C.  The  plebeians  obtained  tha 
right  of  having  one  of  the  two  consuls  chosen  from  amon§ 
them.  The  military  tribunes  were  abolished  the  next  year. 
From  this  period  the  Roman  power  began  rapidljr  to  rise. 

4 The  vanity  and  ambition  of  ay oung  woman  produced  this  changv 
m  the  government  of  Rome.  Fabius  AmbusUus,  a  patrician,  had 
ttiarried  two  daughters,  one  to  a  plebeian,  and  the  other  to  a  jMttncian. 
The  wife  of  the  plebeian,  envious  of  the  honours  of  her  sister,  pined 
with  discontent. 

Her  father  and  brother^  learning  the  cause  of  her  nnhappiness. 

Sromised  her  the  distinction  which  she  desired.  By  their  joint  en- 
savours,  after  much  tumult  and  contes^  they  succeed  in  obtam 
^  for  the  plebeians  the  riffht  of  admission  into  the  consulate.  Lo- 
ehis  Sextms  was  the  first  plebeian  consul  The  husband  of  the  ple- 
beian lady,  viz.  Licinius  Stolo,  was  the  second. 

EGYPT. 

18.  The  kingdom  of  EoTPT,  which  had  been  conquered  by 
Gambyses,  king  of  PeiBia,  was,  under  Darius  Nothus,  a  da9^ 
tant  successor,  restored  by  Amjrrthssus,  413  years  B.  C.  li 
eontinued  independent  for  60  years,  under  eight  kings. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  term  it  was  subje^ed  again  to  the 
Persian  yoke,  by  Artaxerxes  Ochus. 

f  No  very  mtcrestmg  particulars  occur  in  this  portion  of  ^e  Egyp- 
tian history.  It  is  necessary  only  to  observe,  that  it  was  by  means 
of  aid  affbrded  to  diem  by  the  Gredcs,  that  the  Egyptians,  after  they 
had  revolted,  under  AmsrrUueus,  were  enabled  to  withstand  the  Pier* 
aan  force  Which  sought  to  reconquer  them.  It  was  mider  a  khig 
eaDed  Nectanebis  that  Egypt  again  lost  her  independence. 

PERSIA. 

19.  The  history  of  the  Persian  empire,  during  this  psriod|. 
famofltiy  hivolved  in  that  of  the  Ore^as,  with  whom  the  ftr- 
laer  was  so  frequently  at  war.  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Arta* 
xerxes  II.  as  we  have  seen,  were,  during  most  of  their  lives, 
ci^;aged  in  this  war.  Concerning  the  rest  of  the  Persian 
tofvereignsy  thare  is  little  interesting  to  be  communicated. 

H2 
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I  Atfteaie«x68  I.  we  «ie  told,  killed  his  buolh^  DtrHi^  bau^  <!•  . 
eeiTed  by  Artabanus,  who  imputed  the  murder  of  Xerxes  to  thai 
pitooe:  but  upon  b^ng  acquainted  with  the  truth,  he  put  Artabanus 
«id  all  his  family  to  death.    During  his  reign  the  Egyptians  at* 
tempted  to  shake  off  his  yoke,  but  were  soon  obliged  to  submit 

Xerxes  II.  was  assassinated  by  his  brother,  Sogoianus,  45  days  a^ 
ler  he  ascended  to  the  throne.  Sogdianus,  who  assumed  the  govern- 
■Mil,  ei\joyed  the  fruits  of  his  fratricide  only  six  months  and  a 
hal^  when  he  was  smothered  in  ashes,  (a  mode  of  torture  invented 
qa  uiis  occasion,  and  afterwards  inflicted  on  great  criminals,)  by  or- 
der of  his  brother  Ochus,  who  took  the  name  of  Darius  Nothus. 

Darius  Nothus  was  a  weak  prince,  in  whose  reign  it  was  that  iha 
Sgyptians  recovered  their  hidependence.  Artaxerxes  II.  succeeded 
hSn,  who  was  sumamcd  Mnemon,  by  the  Greeks,  on  account  of  hia 
proaigious  memory.  He  killed  his  brother  Cyrus,  who  had  taken 
arms  against  him,  in  single  battle.  The  10,000  Greeks  who  retreat- 
ad  undter  Xenophon,  served  in  the  army  of  this  Cyrus. 

OehuB  succeeded  him,  who  poisoned  his  broths,  and  murdered  afl 
tlM  princes  of  the  royal  family.  He  invaded  Egypt^  plundered  the 
temples,  and  killed  the  priests.  But  his  chief  mmister,  enraged  at 
tte  ruin  of  his  coimtry,  poisoned  him. 

MACEDON. 

20.  The  kingdom  of  Macsdon,  which  was  governed,  dur* 
ing  several  hundred  years,  by  tiie  descendants  of  Caranafl^ 
was  comparatively  unknown  till  the  time  of  Philip,  who  was 
also  a  descendant  of  Caranus.  Philip  soon  gave  it  celebrity. 
Vnwxaiy  to  the  bixtfa  of  his  aon  Alexan^,  he  had  con 
qoared  Thessaly,  Peonia,  and  lilyricwn.  He  had  also  gain. 
m  avktory  over  the  Athenians,  at  Mythone,  360  years  B.  C. 

I  Philip  aaoended  the  throne  by  popular  choice,  in  violation  of  tlie 
aamal  right  of  tiie  nearer  heirs  to  the  crown ;  he  secured  his  power 
by  the  success  of  his  arms  against  the  neighbouring  nations.  He  was 
brave^  artful^  and  accompli^ed,  and  by  his  intrigues  gained  over,  at 
an  early  period  of  his  career,  many  Greeks  to  favour  his  interests* 

lahiswaragainst  the  united  Pffionians,  Illy  rians,  &o.  he  met  with  m- 
ffolarly  good  fortune.  Parmenio.  his  general,  was  sent  against  the 
IU]nriaBS,  and  he  himself  marohea  au  army  into  Pteonia  and  Tfaiaoo^ 
where  he  ¥ras  signally  suooessAiL  On  his  return,  amesseoger  ar- 
rived with  news  of  Parmenio's  victory ;  and  soon  after  came  another, 
informing  him  that  his  horses  had  been  victorious  at  the  Olympie 


nia  was  m  victory  that  he  esteemed  prelMble  to  any  other.  AI- 
neat  at  the  same  time  came  a  thurd  messenger,  who  acquainted  him, 
ftat  his  wife,  Olympias,  had  brought  forth  a  son,  at  Pella.  PMUp^ 
terrified  at  so  sistidl  a'happiness,  which  the  heathens  generally  con- 

Mered  as  a  bad  omen,  exdaimed,  "Great  Jupiter,  ip " 

many  liteamga^  send  nw  a  Might  mtsfortuAe."  '^^  ''^^^  ^^^ 


Dtstihgmisked  C^araMts  in  Period  VII 

1.  Ccmfiicius,  the  great  Chinese  phlloeopher. 

2.  Herodotus,  a  Greek,  the  father  of  pro&ne  history. 

3.  Pindar,  the  chief  of  the  Grecian  lyric  poets. 

4.  Phidias,  a  Greek,  the  meet  famous  scubtor  of  anticpiky. 

5.  Euripides,  an  eminent  tragic  poet  of  Greece. 

6.  Sophocles,  an  eminent  tragic  poet  of  Greece. 

7.  Socrates,  the  greatest  of  heathen  moralists. 

8.  Thucydides,  an  eminent  Greek  historian. 

9.  Hippocmtes,  the  father  of  medicine. 

10.  Xen(^hon,  a  celebrated  general,  historian,  and  phib 
0oplier. 

f  1.  Confiieias  was  bom  in  the  kingdom  of  Li>,  wfaieh  is  now  the 
nrofince  of  Chaa  Long,  651  years  B.  C.  He  was  a  man  of  gre«t 
oowledge  and  extensive  wisdom,  was  bek>ved  on  aoconnt  of  his  rir- 
Iww  rendered  great  service  to  kis  country  by  his  moral  mazimi^ 
and  povesaed  rnnch  influence  even  with  kmgs,  as  well  as  with  his 
Qcmntrvmen  in  general.    He  died  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 

2.  Herodotus  was  bom  at  Halicamaasus.  His  history  describes 
tfM  wars  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Persians,  from  the  age  of  Cyras 
lo  the  battle  of  Mycale.  This  he  publicly  repeated  «t  the  Otyraple 
gaiMs,  when  the  names  of  the  Muses  were  fftven  to  his  nixe  booVs. 

Tlus  celebrated  work,  whidi  has  pfrocurea  its  author  the  title  <4 
Mherofhifltory,iB  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect  Herodotm  is  among 
ttm  historians,  what  Homer  is  among  the  poets.  His  style  aboanAi 
«#h  eieflano^  ease,  and  sweeUMss.  He  also  wrote  a  history  ^  As- 
«fiia  and  Anbta,  but  this  is  not  extant 

S.  Pindar  was  a  native  of  Thebes.  His  compositknis  were  oomtsi 
by  statesmen  and  princes,  and  his  hymns  were  repeated  in  the  tern* 
]Me8,  at  the  celebration  of  the  festivals.  Some  of  his  odes  are  extaitf| 
fmlly  admired  for  grandeur  of  expression,  magnificence  of  style^ 
boldoess  of  metaphors,  and  harmony  of  numbers. 

Wktncm  calls  him  inimitable;  and  thi3  eologhim  is jprebaUy  noi 
■pdeetrytid.  After  his  death,  his  statue  was  ere^ed  at  Tiiebes,  hi  ^ 
ptMc  place  wheve  the  flames  were  exhibited,  and  sfac  centuries  after- 
««rAi  n  was  viewed  with  pleasure  and  admiration  by  the  geoffn^ 
flwr  PsausBoias.  He  died  B.  C.  485,  at  the  age,  as  some  say,  of  80L 

4.  Phidias  was  an  Athenian.  He  died  B.  C.  4KL  His  statue  of 
JqpilerCNynipiuspisBedforoneof  the  wonders  of  the  worid.  llial 
cf  Mteerva,  hi  the  Pantheon  of  Athens,  measured  39  feet  in  heigM^ 
and  was  made  of  gokl  and  ivory. 

•.  Boripftieswasboraa&SalMais.  He  was  the  rival  of  Sophoski. 
Steiesidasy  between  these  great  poets,  was  made  the  subject  of  sae»> 
•Basra  ridicute  by  the  eomic  poet  Aristophanes.  It  is  said  that  hi 
used  to  shut  bimsdf  up  inagloomy  cave,  near Salamis,  in  whidilA 
I  some  of  his  best  tr^iedies. 
;  the  tspnassttmioii  ef  ont  of  hia  itowi,  the  audieno^  die 
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plMoad  iMi  flome  Httet  In  tte  eompositioil,  diiriied  Ite  wrker  to 
ttafke  them  off.  Euripides  heard  the  reproof  with  indiffnation,  and 
advancing  forward  on  the  stage,  he  told  the  spectators,  that  he  camt 
Uiere  to  instruct  them,  and  not  to  receive  instruction. 

The  ridicule  and  envy  to  which  he  was  exposed  in  Athens  induced 
him  to  retire  to  the  court  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  where  he 
was  entertained  with  the  greatest  munificence.  He  was  here  how- 
ever destined  to  meet  a  terrible  end.  It  is  said  the  hoimds  of  the  king 
attackmg  him,  in  one  of  his  solitary  walks,  tore  his  body  to  pieces^ 
407  B.  C.  in  the  78th  year  of  his  a^e. 

As  a  poet  h^  is  peculiarly  happy  m  expressing  the  passions  of  love^ 
especially  the  more  tender  and  animatea.  He  is  also  sublime^  and  the 
most  common  expressions  have  received  a  most  perfect  polish  from 
his  pen.  His  productions  abound  with  moral  reflections,  and  philo* 
fl0phi<»d  aphorisms. 

llie  poet  was  such  an  enemy  to  the  fiur  sex,  that  some  have  called 
hkn  the  wcnnan  hater.  In  spite  of  his  antipathy  he  married  twice; 
but  his  oonnexioos  were  so  injudicious,  that  he  was  compelled  to  di- 
▼oroe  both  his  wives.  From  this  cause  mav  have  arisen  his  emK 
neous  conceptions  of  the  female  character.  Of  75  tragedies,  only  19 
remain. 

d.  Sophocles  was  bom  about  497  B.  C  He  was  distinguished  not 
60lv  9»  a  poet,  but  as*  a  statesman  and  general,  and  filled  the  office  of 
ifeoott  with  applause. 

Twenty  times  he  obtained  the  {Hrize  of  poetry  from  his  competi- 
tors.  Of  one  hundred  and  twenty  tragedies  wmch  he  wrote,  seven 
only  are  extant,  but  these  prove  him  to  have  carried  the  drama 
almost  to  perfection. 

i  AecuseaofinsanitybyhisehildreQ,who  wished  to  obtain  his  pot* 
aeadons,  the  poet  composed  and  read  his  tragedy  of  CEdipus,  at  Co- 
fcaos.  Asking  his  Judges  whether  the  author  of  such  a  pcnrfonnance 
could  be  insane,  he  was  at  once  acquitted,  to  the  confusion  of  his  un- 
fratefuioflf^ring. 

He  died  in  his  9l8l  year,  through  excess  of  joy,  at  hearing  of  hk 
having  obtamed  a  poeUcal  prize  at  the  Olympic  Games* 
•  7.  Socrates  was  a  native  of  Athens,  He  followed  the  oeovpalioh 
tf  his  father,  who  was  a  statuary,  for  some  time ;  and  some  have  dma* 
tioned  the  statues  of  the  Graces,  admired  for  thor  simplicity  andd^r 
fance,  as  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  He  was  called  away  from  this 
mealier  emplojrment  for  which,  however,  he  never  blushed,  by  a 
friend ;  imd  philosophy  soon  beoime  his  study. 
'  He  iq[>peaired  like  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  In  the  field  of  battle 
and  he  fought  vrith  boldness  and  intrq>idity.  But  his  character  a|»t 
pears  more  conspicuous  as  a  philosopher  and  moralist,  than  «  a 
^rarrlor.  He  was  fond  of  labour,  bora  ioauries  with  patience,  and 
acquired  that  serenity  of  mind  and  firmness  of  countenanoa  whjelt 
die  most  alarming  dangers  could  never  destroy,  or  the  most  sudden 
calamities  alter. 

He  was  attended  by  a  number  of  illustrious  pupils^  whom  he  in- 
itructed  by  his  eacemplary  life,  as  wdl  as  by  hia  doctrmes.  Heflpok# 


with  freedom  on  every  subject,  reUgioos  asweQas  civlL  This  inde- 
pendence of  spirit,  and  that  visible  superiority  of  mind  and  genim 
over  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  created  many  enemies  to  him,  and 
at  length  they  condemned  him  to  death,  on  the  false  accusation  oi 
eomipUng  the  Athenian  youth,  of  makmg  innovations  in  the  rdifin 
ef  the  Gredcs,  and  of  rioiculing  the  gods  which  the  Athenians  wor- 
shipped. He  drank  the  juice  of  the  hemlock  in  the  70th  year  of  his 
age,  and  died  401  B.C. 

Socrates  bdieved  the  divine  oriffin  of  dreams  and  omens,  and  was 
asupporterofthedootrineof  theunmortality  ofthesouL  Fromhff 
principles,  enforced  by  his  example,  the  celebrated  sects  of  the  Fia- 
tonists,  Stoicfl^  Peripatetics,  &e.  soon  after  rose. 

&  Thucydides  was  bom  at  Athens.  He  early  appeared  hi  the 
Athenian  armies,  but  being  unsuooessftd  in  some  expedition,  he  wis 
banished  Athena,  in  the  8ui  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  then 
wrote  his  history  of  the  important  events  of  that  war,  to  its  21st 
year. 

So  deq)ly  was  Thucydides  tespired  by  the  muse  of  history,  that 
he  shed  tears  when  he  heard  Herodotus  repeat  his  history  of  the 
Piersian  wars,  at  the  public  festivals  of  Greece ;  the  character  of  his 
interesting  work  is  well  known.  He  is  considered  highly  authentic 
and  imp^tial,  and  stands  unrivalled  for  the  fire,  concisenesi^  and 
energy  of  his  narrative. 

Thucydides  died  at  Athens,  where  he  had  been  recalled  from  exilfl^ 
inl^8(Hhyear,301B.C. 

d.  Hippocrates  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Cos,  B.  C.  400.  He  in^ 
proved  hunself  by  reading  in  the  tablets  of  the  temples,  the  diseases 
and  means  of  recovery  of  mdividuals.  He  was  skuful,  and  devotea 
his  whole  time  to  medical  applications  and  professional  duties.  Some 
say  he  delivered  Athens  from  a  dreadful  plague. 

According  to  Qalen,  his  ophiions  were  respected  as  oracular.  His 
memory  is  still  venerated,  and  his  writing  few  of  whidi  remaiUi 
procured  him  the  epithet  of  divine.  He  died  in  the  09th  year  of  his 
age,  361  B.  C,  free  from  all  disorder  of  the  mind  and  body,  and  after 
death,  received  the  highest  honours. 

10.  Xenophon  was  an  Athenian.  He  was  bred  in  the  sehool  of 
Sbcrates,  and  acquired  great  literary  disthiction.  He  served  in  the 
army  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  and  chsefiy  superintended  the  retreat  of 
Qie  10,000,  after  the  battle  of  the  Cunaxa.  He  afterward  followed 
the  fortunes  of  Agesilaus,  and  acquired  riches  in  his  expeditions. 

Bi  his  subsequent  retirement  he  composed  and  wrote  for  the  m» 
fimnation  of  posterity,  and  died  at  Corinth,  in  his  00th  year.  860 
B.  C.  He  continued  the  history  of  Thucydides,  vnrote  a  life  of  Cjr* 
rus  the  Great,  and  collected  Memorabilia  of  Socrates.  The  simpu- 
dty  and  elegance  of  Xenophon's  style  have  procured  him  the  name 
of  the  Athenian  muse,  and  the  bee  of  Greece. 
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PERIOD  VIII. 

J%e  period  of  Raman  MUiiary  Renown^  extending  from 
the  Birth  of  Alexander j  356  years  B.  C.  to  the  destruth 
turn  of  Carthage^  146  years  B.  C. 

GREECE, 
Sect.  1.  At  the  commencement  of  this  period,  the  Grebk* 
were  greatly  embroiled  in  domestic  dissensions,  and  were  &at 
ftllingfrom  the  enviable  height  to  which  their  arms  and  na- 
tkmd  spirit  had  formerly  raised  them.  They  were  no  longer 
the  peode  they  had  been,  and  were  preparing  lo  receive  the 
yoke  of  a  master.  From  that  time  their  history  is  connected 
with  that  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy. 

An  attempt  of  the  Piiocians  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Del- 
phoe,  excited  the  sacred  war,  in  which  almost  all  the  states  be- 
came invdved.  The  assistance  of  Philip  being  solicited  by 
the  Thebans  and  Thessalians,  he  commenced  hostiliUes  by 
ttlvadiDg  Phocis,  the  key  to  Attica.  The  eloquence  of  De- 
mosthenes roused  the  Athenians  to  arms.  But  their  struggle 
was  unsuccessful. 

Philip  met  them  at  Cheronsea,  gained  a  complete  victory, 
and  Greece  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  This  event 
is  dated  338  years  B.  C.  He  however  chose  not  to  treat  thenci 
as  a  conquered  peqde.  The  separate  governments  retained 
their  independence,  subject  only,  in  thefar  national  acts,  to  the 
control  of  Philip.  After  his  death  they  hoped  to  recover  thm 
liberty,  but  they  only  changed  masters. 

i  Tlie  sacrilege  of  the  Pboclans  in  robbing  the  temple  of  Delphoi^ 
•UDJeeted  them  to  a  summons  to  appear  before  the  Amphictyonic 
comei],  to  answer  for  their  crime.  A  fine  being  hnposed,  disputes 
vose,  whidi  could  be  settled  only  by  arms.  The  war  continued  10 
years. 

The  interference  of  Philip  at  this  juncture  was,  as  might  huve 
been  expected,  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Greece.  He  contrived  to  have 
the  Phocians  expeUed  from  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  to  be  him- 
self chosen  in  their  place. 

The  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  delayed  for  a  time  the  fate  oC 
Gveece.  He  was  ever  stirring  up  the  Athenians  a^iainst  Philip  and 
satirizing  that  kvaf.  His  speeches  were  called  Philippics,  since  they 
were  directed  against  Philip,  and  hence  Philippics  has  been  a  term 
signifyuig  <<  qieeches  against  any  person." 

Demosthenes,  it  is  well  known,  had  to  contend  against  many  na 
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llDral  impedimflDts,  in  attaining  the  an  of  addreasiD^  a  popular  «^ 
Uy.  As  a  proof  of  his  triumphant  success,  it  is  recx>rded,  that 
JfiMhineSy  a  rival  orator,  once  repeated  a  speech  of  his  own,  uid  one 
of  Demosthenes.  His  own  was  much  api>]auded,  but  thai  of  Demos* 
flN»es  applauded  much  mofe.  ^  Ah  P  said  the  generous  iBBchinen^ 
^  how  wopld  you  hare  applauded  it,  had  you  heard  Demosthenes 

Soon  alter  the  battle  of  Cheronsea,  PhOip,  calling  a  ffencral  eouii« 
eil  of  the  states,  was  appointed  commands  in  chief  of  the  fiwces  of 
Greece ;  but  on  the  eve  of  attempiing  the  conquest  of  Persia,  1^  was 
aflsassmated  by  Pftusanias,  a  captain  of  his  guards,  from  private  re- 
jwinment  The  hopes  inspired  by  his  death  proved  abortive,  as  itie 
Greeks  soon  came  under  the  yoke  of  his  successor. 

2L  Greece  was  entered  by  Alexander,  son  of  Philip,  336 
yeais  R  C.  He  obliged  the  Athenians  to  submit,  bomt 
Thebes,  and  was  declared  commander  in  chief  of  the  Grecian 
forces,  in  the  expedition  against  Persia,  which  he  began  the 
next  year. 

$  Aiexander  was  20  years  old,  when  the  death  of  Philip  raised  him 
to  the  durone.  The  e^ebrated  Aristotle  was  his  teacher^  and  under 
htm.  the  yoolhfiil  prince  early  desured  to  distinguish  hunselfl  He 
read  much ;  Homer's  Iliad  he  especially  studied. 

When  very  younff,  he  managed  the  fi^y  war-horse  Bucephaluik 
which  no  one  dse  dared  to  mount  In  honour  of  this  steed,  he  al» 
terwardsbnih  a  city  which  he  called  Bucephala.  When  he  attended 
bis  father  to  battle,  he  manifested  not  only  valour,  but  skill;  and  once 
had  the  happiness  to  save  his  parentv  life,  when  it  was  m  great  dan- 
ger from  an  enemy. 

At  Corinth  he  saw  Diogenes,  named  the  Cynic,  because  he  aiTect- 
ed  great  dislike  to  wealth  and  rank^and  lived  in  astran^  rude  mao^ 
tter.  Alexander  asked  him  whether  he  wanted  any  thing.  ^^  Yes," 
said  Diogenes,  **  I  want  you  to  stand  out  of  my  sunshine,  and  not  to 
take  Arom  me,  what  you  cannot  give  me." 

Alexander  admfared  this  speech,  and  directly  remarked,  "Were  I 
not  Alexander.  I  would  be  Dioffenes."  Asif  he  had  said,  "Hadlnot 
an  things  as  Alexander,  I  woud  derire  to  scorn  all  things  as  Dio- 
genes. 

B^biehis  expedition  into  Asia,  which  will  soon  be  mentioned,  he 
Wi^  resolved  to  connilt  the  oracle  at  Delphos;  but  as  he  visited  the 
temple  on  a  day  on  which  it  was  forbi^en  to  ask  the  orade^  the 
priestess  refused  to  go  into  the  temple.  Alexander,  unaccustomed  to 
ae«al,seixed  her  by  the  arm  and  drew  her  forwards*  ^  Ah,  my  sooi 
yoQ  are  irresistible !"  ^clahned  the  priestess.  ^  These  words,"  ha 
ebserved,  ^  are  a  sufllcient  answer." 

The  Grecian  states  had  revolted  after  the  death  of  Philip ;  bu| 
Alexuider,  m  a  few  soccessful  battles^  brou|^t  them  into  subjection. 
In  anaasmbly  of  the  deputies  of  the  nation  at  Corinth,  he  oonuna* 
Bicated  to  them  his  resolution  <^  undertaking  the  conquest  of  Persis, 
Hf^fiMy  to  tte  designs  of  Ijis  fiither  VbUxp,     Digged  by  ^oogie 
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S.  Alexaoder,  at  the  head  of  the  Grecian  foroes,  invaded 
Pania  335  years  B.  C.  He  was  then  not  22  ^ears  of  age.' 
He  look  wkh  him  only  35,000  men,  and  with  this  small  force, 
he  conquered  not  only  Persia,  but  Syria,  Egypt,  India,  and 
several  other  countries,  and  meditated  the  design  of,  prooeed* 
ing  to  the  Eastern  ocean,  which,  however,  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquish. 

He  accomplished  his  immense  undertaking  within  tho 
short  space  of  six  years.  On  his  return  home,  while  be  tar- 
ried at  Babylon,  he  died  suddeidy  in  a  fit  of  debauch,  as  some 
iMive  maintained,  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age,  and  the  13th  of 
bis  reagn.  Alexander  was  not  destitute  of  some  traits  which 
we  love  in  human  beings ;  but  in  a  moral  pdnt  of  view,  bo 
must  be  regarded  as  a  mighty  murderer,  and  enemy  of  hu- 
man happiness. 

{  The  first  exploit  of  Alexander  in  this  expeditiou,  was  thepunge 
of  the  Granldis,  whidi  heeflbcted  notwithstandkig  the  (Mppositioii  of 
t^  Persians,  who  lost 20,000  men  in  the  eoafliet  TbeuiutofUus 
victory  was  the  submission  of  aU  Asia  Minor. 

Hie  next  encounter  between  the  Macedonians  or  Greeka  and  the 
Piersians.  was  in  338  B.  C^  near  the  town  of  Iseus.  in  wfaicn  the  lat- 
ter lost  100,000  men ;  and  the  mothor.  wifis,  and  otiildren  of  Darinsi 
die  Persian  monarch,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander. 

After  tills  victory  he  orerrnn  all  Syria,  took  Damasco%  wfaero  ha 
found  the  treasures  of  Darius,  destroved  Tyre,  entered  Jerusalem, 
stormed  Gaza,  suljjnpfated  £gypt»  sna  visited  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  in  the  Lybian  dea^  where  he  caused  himself  to  be  pn>« 
dahned  the  son  of  that  fiotitioiis  deky ;  on  his  retwrn  he  built  tho 
elhrof  AlexandfkL 

Returning  from  Egypt  he  fbund  Darius  with  his  fbroes  conoentra^ 
tod  on  theeastem  hank  of  the  Tigris;  a  hattle  ensued  at  Arhela,  831 
years  B.  €.,  in  which  300,000  Persians  were  slain,  or  as  sora^  with 
Ifreater  probabHity,  say,  4(^)00, and  foot  flOOMaoedonittis.  Danusbe* 
look  himself  to  flight,  and  was  slam  by  Bessus,  one  of  his  lieutenants* 
Babylon,  Busa,  and  Fersepolte,  fett  into  Hkb  hands  of  the  oonancror^ 
who  set  Are  to  the  last,  at  the  mstigatioa  of  the  conrtean  Thaia. 

Havhig  finished  the  conquest  ot  A8B3rBia,  PersiiL  and  Media. 
Alexand^  crossed  the  mountains  of  Caucasus^  entered  Hyrcania,  and 
sojbdued  all  the  nations  south  of  the  Oxus.  He  then,  paasinff  into 
gggdiana,  ovalook  the  perfidioas  Bessus,  and  put  h'un  to  death* 
WhQe  in  So^diana,  he  killed  the  veteran  Clitns,  his  friend,  in  a  fit  o& 
Intoxication. 

In  826  B.  O.  he  projected  the  oonquest  of  India.  Penetratmg  b»> 
yond  the  Hydaspes,  he  defeated  Poms,  a  king  of  that  country.  11^ 
Ml  continued  his  course  to  the  Eastf  but  when  he  arrived  at  the 
banks  of  the  Gange%  his  joldiom,  seeing  no  end  to  tbsir  toils,  would 
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§0  no  fiulher.    He  returaed  to  tht  Indus,  ftnd  pumdnii^  hts  < 
•cmtbward  bv  that  mer,  he  arrived  at  the  ocean,  whence  he  de» 
patched  his  fleet  to  the  Persian  6nl£ 

After  his  arrival  at  Babylon,  he  gave  himself  np  to  mwth  mtempe* 
nnoe,  but  was  still  prqjeeting  new  conquests,  when  dtath  suckienly 
pot  an  end  to  his  career.  Alexander  possessed  some  generosity  of 
nature,  but  his  vicious  habits  often  overpowered  it  Intoxication  and 
the  love  of  conquest  render  his  name  odious  to  a  good  man. 

One  or  two  instances  of  amiable  native  feeling,  will  s^ow  what  h 
MjAit  havebeo:!,  could  he  have  c<mtrolled  his  violent  passions. 

He  conducted  himsdf  very  dutiAilly  towards  his  mother,  listened 
to  her  r^prooft  with  mildness  and  patience,  and  when  Antipater,  whom 
he  left  to  govern  Macedonia  in  his  absence,  wrote  a  long  letter  com- 
plaining of  Olympias,  the  kins  said,  with  a  smile,  <^  Antipater  does 
aot  know  that  one  tear  shed  by  a  mother,  will  obliterate  ten  such 
lettertasthis." 

When  he  conquered  Porus,  who  was  seven  and  a  half  hi^h,  this  sin- 
flolarty  tan  man,  as  he  was  introduced  to  Alexander,  was  ai^ed  by  him 
how  Jie  would  be  treated,  "Like  a  king."  replied  Porus.  Alexander 
wasso  much  pleased  with  thisanswer,  that  he  restored  his  kingdom  to 
hia%  tfnd  ever  afterwards  treated  him  with  kindness  and  respect. 

4.  The  conquests  and  acquisitions  of  Alexander  were  divi- 
ded, soon  after  his  death,  among  thirty-three  of  his  principal' 
officers.  Four,  however,  of  his  generals,  at  length  obtained 
the  whole,  312  years  B.  C.  having  partitioned  the  empire 
among  themsdves.  It  then  constituted  four  consid^raUe* 
monarchies. 

The  names  of  these  generals  were  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus, 
GSasBander,  and  Sdeucus.  Egypt,  Lybia,  Arabia,  and  Pales- 
line,  were  assigned  to  Ptdemy ;  Mace(k)nia  and  Greece  to 
Gaannder;  Biuyniaand  Thrace  to  LysimaohiKi;  but  the'* 
remaining  territories  in  A^  as&r  as  the  river  Indus,  which 
were  called  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  to  Seleucus. 

The  most  powerful  of  these  divisions  was  that  of  Syria, 
under  Seleucus  and  his  descendants,  and  that  of  Egypt  under 
the  Ptolemies.  Only  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus  transmitted  their 
empires  to  their  children. 

f  Alexander  nominated  no  successor.  He  had  a  son,  called  Her- 
colei^  by  one  of  his  wives,  named  Barsine.  He  also  left  a  brother, 
Aridsus.  Aridasus,  and  another  son  of  Alexander,  bom  subsequent- 
ly to  the  conqueror^  death,  and  called  after  his  own  name,  were 
wooa  destroyed.  Hercules  and  Barsine,  and  Cleopatra,  the  only  sis* 
ter  of  AlexandOT.  shared  the  same  fate,  not  long  afterwards. 

Thus  his  whole  family  became  extinct.  Of  this  destructbn.  the 
contentions  of  his  generals  were  the  cause,  and  the  cause  of  uiose 
rantentJons  was  the  neglect  of  appointing  a  successor.  The  vanity  of 
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^ I  grandeur,  in  this  instance,  appears  peculiarly  striking.  Of  the 

waif  and  intrigues  of  these  generab  among  tiiemselyes,  we  need 
ghre  no  account,  as  they  are  not  interesting.  Some  subsequenl 
events,  rdating  to  them  or  their  sovereignties,  will  be  mentioned  in 
tfie  proper  place. 

6.  From  the  period  of  Alexander's  death,  the  history  of  the 
Grecian  states,  to  the  time  of  their  subjugation  by  the  Romans^ 
presents  only  a  series  of  uninteresting  revolutions.  This 
peofrfe  had  lost  their  political  distinctioD.  The  last  effortmade 
to  revive  the  ex[Mring  spirit  of  liberty,  was  the  formation  of 
the  Achaean  league,  which  was  a  union  of  12  of  the  smaller 
slates,  for  this  object 

This  took  place  281  years  B.  C,  but  it  effected  litde. 

{  Immediately  after  Alexander's  death,  Demosthenes  made  <me 
more  effort  to  vmdicate  the  national  freedom,  and  to  rouse  his  coun- 
trsrmen  to  shake  of  the  yoke  of  MaceSon  j  but  it  was  too  late.  Hie 
pacific  counsels  of  Phocion,  suited  far  better  the  timid  or  languid 
spirit  of  the  people.  Antipater,  who  governed  Greece  a  fi^ort  time 
after  Alexander's  death,  demanded  that  Demosthenes  should  be  de- 
livered up  to  him.  But  Demosthenes  prevented  this  by  committing 
suicide. 

Phocion,  though  he  opposed  Demosthenes,  was  one  of  the  most 
coiinent  men  of  Greece.  He  recommended  peace :  inasmuch  as  he 
was  honest  himself,  he  did  not  suspect  the  cunning  of  the  enemy  of 
his  country.  After  having  been  chosen  general  45  times,  and  after 
having  performed  the  greatest  services  for  his  country,  he  was  con- 
dcnmed  to  die  by  the  ungrateful  Athenians. 

When  about  to  swallow  the  dose  of  hemlock,  that  was  to  poison 
him,  he  was  a^ed  what  message  he  would  send  to  his  son.  ^  Tdl 
him^"  sfud  this  virtuous  old  man,  ^  that  I  desire  he  will  not  remember 
Uie  mjustice  of  the  Athenians." 

The  government  of  the  Achaean  league  was  committed  to  Aratus, 
of  Sic^on,  with  the  title  of  Praetor^  a  young  man  of  great  ambition, 
who  ihimediately  conceived  the  idea  of  fk-eeing  the  whole  country 
from  the  Macedonian  dominion.  But  this  plan  was  defeated  by  the 
Jealousy  of  the  greater  states. 

Bparta  refused  to  follow  the  gui4anc0  of  the  Pr»tor  of  Achaia,  and 
Aratus,  forgetful  at  once  of  the  interests  of  his  country,  thought  of 
nothmg  but  to  wrf^k  his  vengeance  against  Sparta.  For  this  purpose 
he  solicited  the  hid  even  of  the  Macedonians  Uiemselves. 

0.  Macedonia  ^d  Greece  were  now  preparing  to  follow 
the  fiite  of  all  the  nations  within  the  grasp  of  Roman  ambir 
tkm.  Their  period  of  conquest  was  ended ;  that  of  their 
■ubjqgation  was  at  band.  The  Romans,  as  we  shall  sood 
learn,  had  becon^e  thp  most  powerful  of  the  (^ontei^iporary  i^qr 
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An  occasion  was  offered  for  the  interference  of  the  Romans 
in  the  affairs  of  Macedonia  and  Greece — an  occasion  which 
was  eagerly  embraced  Macedonia,  with  ils  last  king,  Per- 
seus, first  fell,  167  years  B.  C.  Twenty-<me  years  after waids, 
Greece  surrendered  its  independence  to  Rome,  whose  legions 
were  led  by  the  consul  Mummius.  This  event  was  hastened 
l^  the  dissensions  which  the  Romans  fomented  between  the 
dkferent  states  of  Greece. 

Ad  insult,  said  to  have  been  received  by  the  deputies  of 
Rome  from  the  Achasans,  furnished  the  pretext  for  an  attack 
on  Greece.  From  ttus  time,  Greece  became  a  province  of 
Rome,  under  the  name  of  Achaia. 

{  The  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  the  Romans  into  Greece,  wot 
an  invitation  from  the  iEtolians,  to  assist  them  in  repelling  an  attack 
by  Macedonia.  Nothing  could  have  better  suited  the  wishes  of  the 
Romans.  Perseus,  a  successot-  of  Alexander  in  the  part  of  his  em- 
pire which  fell  to  Cassander,  was  then  kin^. 

He  persuaded  the  Achaeans  to  join  him  m  his  preparations  agahist 
Rome.  After  being  sometimes  the  conqueror,  and  sometimes  the 
eonquered,  he  was  at  last  vanquished  by  Paulus  iEmilius,  at  Pydnaj 
and  nimself  and  all  his  family  taken  prisoners.  They  were  carried 
to  Rome,  and  served  to  swell  the  train  of  the  conqueror.  Perseus 
starved  himaelf  to  death,  and  Macedonia  became  a  proYince  of  Rome. 

The  Romans  had,  in  effect,  conquered  Greece,  by  theur  arts,  before 
they  made  use  of  their  arms.  They  had  corrupted  many  of  the 
principal  Greeks;  and, on  the  pretence  above  mentioned,  they  marched 
tiieir  legions  against  Uiis  once  renowned  people.  MeteUus,  the  con- 
sul, bcjgan  the  war,  which  Miunmius  completed. 

Oormth,  in  which  the  Greeks  made  a  last  stand,  was  razed  and 
burnt  to  the  ground.  Disus,  who  commanded  the  Greeks  in  this 
eityi  killed  his  wife,  to  prevent  her  from  fallufig  mto  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and  then  took  poison,  of  which  he  died.  Corinth  was  de- 
stroyed the  same  year  which  witnessed  the  destruction  of  Ca^aoe, 
146  B.  C,  which  latter  event  we  have  referred  to  the  beginning  of  Uie 
next  period,— having  anticipated  this  item  of  the  Grecian  history. 

Some  time  previously  to  the  subjugation  of  Greece,  Philopoemen 
was  selected  to  command  the  forces  of  the  Achaean  cities.  He  was 
an  admirable  man ;  but,  in  one  instance,  he  stained  his  character  by 
lus  conduct  towards  the  Spartans,  numbers  of  whom  he  cruelly 
hnlchered,  when  that  city  was  taken  by  him. 

He  was,  however,  called  to  suffer  in  his  turn ;  for,  at  70  years  ol 
a^  he  was  taken  prisoner,  when  besiegmg  Messena.  The  Mean- 
mans  were  so  delighted  to  possess  this  illustrious  man  m  bondage^ 
that  they  dragged  him  in  chains  to  the  public  theatre,  for  crowds  to 
§aze  u^n  him. 

At  night,  he  was  put  into  a  dungeon,  and  the  jailor  carried  to  him 
a  dose  of  poisoiit    He  calmly  leodved  the  cup,  and,  havmg  tieaid 
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that  most  ot  hia  (riendB  had  escaped  by  flight,  he  said,  "then  I ftrf 
we  are  not  entirely  unfortunate,''  and,  drinking  off  the  fatal  drangUil^ 
without  one  murmur^  laid  himself  down  and  expired. 

About  this  same  time,  Sparta  had  a  king  called  Nabis,  who  was 
notorious  for  his  cruelty  and  avarxe.  Most  of  the  wealthy  cidzeni 
he  banished  from  Bparta,  that  he  misht  seiie  their  riches,  and  many 
he  caused  to  be  assassmated.  He  had  received  Argos  from  Philip,  ia 
pledge  for  some  money  which  he  had  lent  that  monarch.  He  therf 
practised  the  most  shocking  cruelties. 

He  had  invented  a  machine,  in  the  form  of  a  statue,  resembling  his 
wife^  the  breast,  arms,  and  hands  of  which  were  full  of  pegs  ofiron^ 
cov&ed  with  magnificent  garments.  If  any  one  refused  to  give  him 
money,  he  was  introduced  to  this  machine,  which,  by  means  of  cer* 
tain  brings,  caught  fast  hold  of  him,  and,  that  he  might  deliver 
hhnseu  from  this  exquisite  torture,  he  readily  granted  whatever  Na* 
bisderired. 

ROME. 

7.  Rome,  at  the  commencement  of  this  period,  under  dr* 
oumstances  more  fiivourable  for  concniest  than  it  ever  had  been 
before,  was  not  lonff  in  subduing  the  petty  nations  withm  a 
moderate  distance  of  its  territory.  The  name  of  "  Gauls"  still 
Inspired  some  terror,  but  the  Romans  soon  b^^  to  deepiM 
tbe^  after  they  had  repressed  (me  or  two  invasions. 

8.  Having  subdued  all  th^  neighbours,  such  as  the  Her« 
nici,  the  .£qui,  the  Yolci,  &c.  the  Romans  began  to  look  for 
greater  conquests.  They  soon  found  an  occasion  against  the 
Samnitcs,  a  numerous  and  warlike  people  inhabiting  the  sontii 
of  Italy,  with  whom  they  were  engaged  in  war  71  years. 
This  war  commenced  343  years  R  C.  A  war  with  the  La-* 
tins  commenced  three  years  afterwards.  The  Latins  want 
Boon  subjugated. 

{ lli^  Samnites  possessed  that  tract  of  country,  which  at  this  day 
eonstitutes  a  considerable  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Thejf 
were  a  far  more  formidaUe  «iemy,  boA  as  to  numbers  and  disci* 
pline,  than  the  Romans  had  hithmlo  cont^ided  with.  Two  consuls 
were  at  first  sent  against  them.  The  fortune  of  Rome  attended  one 
of  them ;  but  tho  other,  Cornelius,  was  involved  in  difficultv. 

Havhig  been  surrounded  by  the  Sanmites.  his  army  must  have  per- 
ished had  not  the  tribune  Decius,  with  400  men.  made  a  diversimi 
in  his  favour.  Deems  advanced  to  seize  a  hill  m  the  midst  of  fb» 
enemy.  This  bold  attempt  cost  the  life  of  every  one  of  his  soldieiB. 
Decius  i^ne  escaped,  but  ne  preserved  the  army  of  the  consul. 

In  the  war  with  the  Latins,  at  this  time  a  distinct  nation,  agrio 
Titus  Manlius,  who  was  consul,  gave  a  most  remarkablo  instance  oC 
wdl  meant,  but  mistaken  severity.  He  had  ordered  the  Roman  fK>l« 
^    inol  to  quit  their  ranks,  wi^KNtt  p^mianoa,  oa  pabi  ef  deallL' 
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Al  mi  of  the  consul  happened,  with  his  detadMnrat,  to  meet  atro^ 
of  Lathis,  headed  by  IVIeUus. 

Metius  scoffingly  addressed  the  Romans,  and  at  last  dared  their 
jroung  commander  to  fight  him.  The  sonT,  forgetful  of  Uie  orders  of 
Us  felher,  or  regardless  of  them,  hi  his  mdtgnation,  sprang  forward 
to  the  encounter,  and  soon  conquered  the  Limn.  Then  gathering  |o> 
(Hher  the  arms  of  the  iiillen  K)e,  he  ran  to  his  father's  tent,  and 
tiirowing  them  at  his  feet,  told  his  story. 

But  tragical  was  the  issue.  The  consul  turned  from  him,  and  or 
4ering  the  troops  to  be  assembled,  thus  addressed  him  in  their  pre 


**  Titus  Manlius !  you  this  day  dared  to  disobey  the  command  ol 
TOur  consul,  and  the  orders  of  your  father ;  you  have  thus  d<Mie  aa 
ijDjuTy  to  discipline  and  military  government,  and  must,  by  youi 
deith,  expiate  your  fault  Your  courage  has  enaeaured  you  to  me,  but 
I  most  be  just;  and  if  you  have  a  drop  of  my  blood  m  your  veins 
yoa  will  not  refuse  todie,  when  justice  demands  it  Qo,  lictor,  and  ti« 
him  to  the  stake.'' 

The  astonished  young  man  showed  his  noble  spurit  to  the  last,  and 
as  calmly  knelt  ddwn  beneath  the  axe,  as  he  had  bravdy  wielded  his 
•word  affainst  the  enemies  of  his  country.  The  whole  Roman  armies 
■KNinied  his  early  death.  How  unnatural  were  even  the  vutues  of 
Ibe Romans,  in  many  instances! 

9.  The  war  with  the  Samnites  continued  with  occasional 
nspensioDs,  but  was  destuied  to  ^  end  only  with  their  ruin. 
The  Romans  were  generally  successful  in  their  battles^ 
though,  in  one  mstance,  a  Roman  army  experienced  a  signal 
mortification,  in  being  obliged  to  pass  under  the  yoke. 

The  Tarentuies,  havmg  become  the  allies  of  the  Samnites, 
shared  their  fate.  The  Samnites  were  completely  subdued, 
27£  years  B.  C,  although,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Romans  had 
on  hand  a  war  with  scxne  other  states,  as  will  be  soon  men^ 
lioiied. 

{  Daring  the  war  with  the  Samnites,  their  general,  Pontius,  de- 
coyed the  Romans  into  a  defile,  in  which  they  were  wholly  in  the 
power  of  their  enemies.  Rejecting  the  advice  of  his  &ther,  which 
was  either  to  put  them  all  to  death,  or  honourably  to  free  them,  ha 
tfioee  a  middle  course,  and  determined  to  disgrace  them. 

For  that  purpose,  he  obliged  the  Roman  soldiers,  with  their  officers 
leading  Uie  way,  to  pass  half  naked  under  the  yoke— a  sort  of  gal- 
lown  made  of  three  spears,  two  being  fixed  firmly  in  the  around,  and 
ene  laid  across  on  the  top  of  the  others.  This  was  considered  an  in- 
•oflerable  disgrace. 

The  Romans  keenly  felt  the  indignity,  and  not  having  their  power 
fai  the  least  crippled  by  this  means,  only  became  the  more  impatient 
10  subdue  their  rivals.  They  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  inflicting 
«pOD  the  Sanmites  a  similar  (Xiium,  and  of  obliging  them  at  length  to 
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10.  The  Romam  had  a  abort  contention  with  the  Tu» 
^ans,  312  B.  C.  DuriM  twosuccessi^re  years,  they  were  de- 
feated— ^in  the  last  by  Fabius.  But  the  most  important  wa^ 
about  this  time,  was  that  in  which  they  were  engaged  wkh 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epinis. 

The  aid  of  this  celebrated  general  had  been  sought  by  the 
Tajrentines,  as  allies  with  the  Samnites,  in  their  united  con- 
test with  Rome.  He  landed  in  Italy  with  30,000  men,  and  4 
train  of  elephants,  and  commenced  an  attack  on  the  Romans^ 

After  various  turns  of  fortune,  he  was  at  last  totally  defeat* 
ed,  with  the  loss  of  26,000  men,  and  returaed  widi  haste  to 
las  dominions.  From  this  time,  the  hostile  states,  left  to  bear 
alone  the  weight  of  the  RcHnan  power,  were  no  long^  fbr^ 
midable,  and  all  Italy  submitted  to  Rome,  about  270  yeian 
R  C. 

{  P3nrrhus  was  bom  to  be  a  warrior ;  but  warricHrs  make  themaehrea 
nuserabls.  When  he  was  preparing  to  comply  with  the  inTitatioBSof 
Qie  Tarentines,  Ciaeas,  a  wise  and  good  man,  aaked  him  wfaai  mm 
his  intentions  and  expectations? 

"  To  conquer  Rome,"  said  Pjrrrhus. 

**  And  what  will  you  do  next,  my  lord?" 

"Next,  I  will  conquer  Italy." 

"And  what  after  that  ?" 

"  We  will  sabdue  Carthage,  Macedonia,  all  AiHca,  and  Crraeoe.* 

"  And  when  we  have  conquered  all  we  can,  what  shall  we  do?^ 

"Do !  then  we  will  sit  down,  and  spend  our  time  in  comibrf 

"  Ah !  my  lord !"  said  the  reasonable  Cineas,  "  what  prevents  our 
being  in  peace  and  comfort  now?" 

Having  arrived  in  Italy,  he  speedily  conquered  the  Romans  xmdB&t 
their  consul  LflBviaius.  This  victory  was  thouflfat  to  have  been  gakK 
ed  by  the  effect  produced  by  the  elephants  of  Pyrrhus^s  army,  Urn 
Roman  horses  taking  fright  at  the  sight  of  these  huge  animals.  Pjrr- 
ifius  was  surprised  at  the  valiant  and  skilful  conduct  of  the  Roman% 
for,  at  that  time,  all  people,  except  those  of  one's  own  nation,  wer» 
considered  barbarians,  rude  and  unknowing. 

After  the  first  battle,  observing  the  noble  and  stem  countenanoeft 
of  his  enemies,  as  they  lay  dead  on  the  field,  Pyrrhus^  awed  into  re- 
i^pect,  cried  out,  in  (he  true  spirit  of  military  ambition,  "  0  with  what 
ease  could  I  conquer  the  world^ad  I  the  Romans  for  soldiers,  and 
had  they  me  for  their  king !"  He  gamed  a  second  victory,  but  after* 
that  he  found  himself  losing  gromid  daily,  and  was  gka  to  leawa 
Italy  before  he  was  entirely  conquered.  The  people  of  IKcily  had 
sent  to  him  for  assistance ;  thither  he  went 

In  Sicily,  he  also  experienced  a  change  of  fortune,  at  first  protwa 
ffou^nd  then  adverse.  So  that  he  once  more  returned  to  Italy,  bemg 
afattiMt  driven  from  S3rracu8e  by  the  Carthaginians,  r-Tlui  niwa^iiff' 
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MbMbr»Um  again;  but  at  last,  they  terribly  defeated  hlin,  and  hi 
tras  obliged  to  return  with  haste  to  his  own  country. 

An  anecdote,  fllustrating  the  generosity  of  the  Romans  and  of  Pyr- 
ihoB.  and  shewW  that  this  was  the  age  of  Ronian  virtue,  is  worth  re^ 
hording.  One  of  the  phjrsicians  of  #jrrrhus  told  the  Romans,  thai 
he  woSd  poison  his  master,  if  they  would  give  him  a  large  rewaidl 
Ftfiridns,  the  Roman  general,  was  shocked  at  this  treadiery,  and  di- 
reeUy  infenned  Pyrrfaus  of  it,  sending  away  the  physician  with 
■eom ;  "lor,"  said  the  general,  "we  should  lie  honourable  even  16 
our  enemies.'^  Pjnrrhus  would  not  be  outdone  in  generosity,  and  ex- 
prened  his  gratitude  by  sending  to  Rome  all  his  prisoners  without 
ffaaaom,  and  Inr  deshing  to  negotiate  a  peace. 

11.  The  different  states  of  Italy  had  now  lost  their  inde- 
^Ddence ;  bat  after  their  conquest,  they  did  not  all  bear  tht 
make  lelatioa  to  Rome.  Their  privileges  were  unequal«  va- 
tying  according  to  the  different  terms  granted  to  the  con* 
queied,  and  afterwards  modified  according  to  their  fidehQr 
to  the  parent  state.  Some  were  entirely  subjected  to  the  Bo- 
maa  laws ;  others  were  allowed  to  Uve  under  the  original  jar 
llitwtkis ;  and  some  were  tributary,  and  others  allies.  ^ 

The  success  of  the  war  with  Pyrrhusi,  gave  the  B<nnaafl 
reputation  abroad.  They  now  seemed  to  themselves  to  be 
equal  to  any  enterprise.  They  had  long  been  jealous  of  th^ 
growing  power  ci  Oarthage,  and  easily  finmd  a  pretext  for 
deckring  war  against  that  repubtic  It  was  alleged  thai 
Carthage  had  rendered  assistance  to  the  enemies  of  Rome. 

Thus  commenced  what  is  commonly  called  the  first  Punic 
Waiy  264  years  B.  C.  It  lasted  23  years.  The  Romany 
were  in  general  victorious,  though  they  w^e  once,  under  Be« 
gidas,  wverely  beaten  before  tti^  gates  of  Carthage.  Their 
HtBt  attempts  in  naval  warfiEure  were  made  during  mis  conten« 
tion.  They  were  highly  successful  in  them,  although  the  Car-* 
thaginians  had  been  long  celebrated  for  their  enterprise  and 
omrage  <m  the  ocean. 

Thk  Romans  won  several  naval  battles,  and  took  the 
itrongest  of  the  Sicilian  towns,  Sicily  being  the  princq[)al 
scene  of  the  war.  The  if  1  success  of  the  Carthaginians,  !•>- 
dumed  them  to  the  necesacy  of  making  peace  on  very  faumyi* 
ftting  terms.  They  were  required  to  quit  Sicily,  return  all  tb* 
prisoDers  th^  had  taken,  and  pay  3,200  talents  of  sflv^. 

{  Tie  Bfamertines,  who  inhabited  a  small  section  of  the  ial^^of.     Y 
ttdly,  had  put  themselves  mider  the  protection  of  Rome^  ^'^^HlP"^     ' 
le  ward  off  impending  nun,  with  which  the  Carthaginians  QfiSffS^ 
them,  as  allies  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse.    The  Romans,  (etf^ffhu 
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to  dignify  the  Mamertines  with  the  name  of  allies,  instead  of  ]^ 
fessing  to  assist  them,  boldly  declared  war  against  Carthage,  alleging 
as  a  reason,  the  assistance  not  long  before  rendered  by  Carthage  to 
the  southern  parts  of  Italy,  against  the  Romans. 

Such  was  the  friTolous  pretext  for  this  sanguinary  war.  It  was  the 
^ject,  both  of  Carthage  and  Rome  respectively,  to  reduce  Sicily  eo* 
th^ly  to  its  sway.  The  Carthaginians  had  already  possessed  tfaen^ 
aelves  of  a  considerable  part  of  it  The  Syracusans  at  first  havkig 
confederated  with  the  Carthaginians,  at  length  turned  against  them. 
<    Agrigentum  was  taken  from  the  Carthaginians,  aAer  a  lonff  ntf^i 


and  a  fleet  of  the  Romans,  the  first  they  ever  possessed,  and  whidi 
they  had  equipped  in  a  few  weeks,  defeated  that  of  Carthage,  in  a 
most  signal  manner.  A  second  naval  engagement  soon  followed,  at- 
tended with  like  success,  the  Carthaginians,  under  Hanno  and  Hamil 
caiylosing  60  ships  of  war. 

These  victories  so  mudi  ^couraged  the  Romans,  that  they  boldly 
erossed  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  landing  in  Africa,  took  the  smau 
town  of  Clypea.  Regulus.  the  leader,  was  ordered  to  remain  there^ 
and  continue,  as  pro-consul,  to  command  the  troops ;  but  he  earnestly 
tequested  to  return  home,  as  he  had  a  small  estate  of  seven  acres 
which  required  his  care. 

A  person  was  directed  to  perform  this  service,  and  Uien  Regtilii% 
■atisfied  that  his  wife  and  children  would  have  food,  willingly  devo* 
ted  himself  to  his  public  duties.  The  Carthaginians  had  procured 
forces  from  Sparta  under  Xantippus,  and  thus  supported,  defe^ed 
the  Romans,  and  took  Regulus  prisoner. 

Regidus  having  been  kept  in  prison  several  years,  was  then  sent  te 
Borne  to  propose  peace,  and  an  exdiange  of  prisoners.  He  was  fim 
obliged  to  take  an  oath  that  he  would  return  to  Carthage^  if  he  did 
tK)t  succeed  in  his  proposals.  When  this  noble  Roman  made  his  sp* 
pearance  among  his  countrjrmen,  they  were  all  touched  by  his  ima* 
fertunes,  and  were  willing  to  purchase  his  freedom,  by  granting  the 
leouesi  of  his  enemies. 

But  he  would  not  allow  his  country  to  suffer  for  his  sake,  an^ 
though  he  knew  that  torture  and  death  awaited  him  at  Carthage,  hi 
besought  the  Romans  to  send  him  back,  and  to  refuse  the  Carthagi- 
nians their  prisoners.  The  senate,  with  the  utmost  pain,  consented 
•o  &is  disinterested  ad\ice ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  tears  of  iiis  wife,  the 
embraces  of  his  children,  and  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  RegukMr 
Returned  to  Carthage. 

The  sequel  may  oe  easily  conjectured.  As  soon  as  the  Carthagi- 
nians saw  him  come  back  with  a  denial,  they  put  him  to  every  kind 
of  sufiering  they  could  invent—to  the  most  barbarous  tortures,  all  of 
Which  he  bore  with  patient  silence.  He  died  as  heroically  as  he  bad 
Uved. 

After  various  successes  on  both  sides,  the  Romans  gained  two  na» 
val  battles,  and  thus  so  effectually  crippled  the  strength  of  the  Car- 
than^jtans  on  their  own  element,  that  tney  sought  a  peace  by  mat 
eacnBes.  The  island  of  Sicily  was  now  declared  a  Roman  pro^os^ 
thou^  Sjrracuse  maintained  her  independent  government 
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\i.  A  peace  of  tweiiiy-three  yeaiB*  continuance  sobskted 
between  Rome  and  Carthage,  during  which  time  the  Ro-' 
mans  had  twosliort  contentions — first  with  the  Illyrians,  and 
next  with  the  Gauls.  Over  both  of  these  nations  the  Roman 
vms  triumphed.  The  temple  g[  Janus,  which  was  never 
•hut  during-a  time  of  war,  was  now  shut  for  the  seccmd  time, 
since  the  foundation  of  the  city,  235  B.  C.  The  Romans, 
at  this  era,  began  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  to  acquire 
a  taste  for  literature.  | 

}  The  war  with  the  Iil3man6  was  owing  to  depredationscommitted 
by  them,  on  the  trading  subjects  of  Rome.  Redress  being  rerased, 
the  consuls  marched  against  them,  and  most  of  the  Illyrian  towns 
wereoUiged  to  surrender.  The  war  with  the  Gaols  was  occairioned 
by  the  brrbption  of  these  barbarians  upon  Italy.  The  Romans  oppo- 
sed them,  with  such  success,  that  they  lost  two  kings,  uid  in  one  Ml- 
lie  alone  40,000  men  killed  and  10,000  taken  prisoners.  . 


13.  The  peace  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  i 
rather  n  matter  of  policy  than  of  inclinaticm.  The  Cartbagi« 
nians  particularly  had  improved  the  time  in  preparing  fcr  re* 
venge.  They  began  the  aggression  in  the  second  Punic  war, 
by  laying  siege  to  Saguntum,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  allianoa 
with  Rome.  Their  leader  in  this  war  was  the  cctebratedEbaa- 
nibal^  son  of  Hamilcar,  under  whom  the  first  Punic  war  was 
princ^ially  conducted.  The  son  inherited  the  fioher's  enmity 
io  the  Ramans,  and  was  greatly  superior  to  him  in  talents. 

The  war  commenced  218  years  B.  C,  and  lasted  17  yeais. 
it  was  at  first  highly  favourable  to  the  Carthaginians,  and 
Rome  was  thrown  into  imminent  danger,  and  great  distress 
by  the  victories  of  Hannibal,  who  had  carried  the  war  into 
Italy.  But  the  Roman  fcHrtune  began  at  length  to  pr^raili 
and  Hannibal  was  recalled  to  save  Carthage  itsdf,  ina9* 
much  9s  Scipio  the  Roman  general,  who  triumphed  in  Spain, 
had  passed  over  into  Afiica,  and  ^read  terror  to  the  gates  of 
Carthage.  : 

Hannibal  and  Scipio  met  at  2Sama;  the  battle  of  tliai 
place  decided  the  fate  of  the  war,  and  the  Carthaginians  sued 
Ibr  peace,  which  tliey  obtained  only  by  abandoning  Spain, 
Sicily,  and  all  the  islands — by  surrendering  all  their  priscmeis^ 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  their  fleet,  by  paying  10,000  talents^ 
and  by  engaging  to  undertake  no  war  without  tli^  consent  ei 
Jtome.  rn^n 
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{Of  Hannibal  it  is  recorded,  that  when  only  nine  yean  of  ag^  H 
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ihe  instance  of  his  father,  he  took  a  solemn  oeth  at  the  altar,  deda 
ring  himself  the  eternal  enemy  of  the  Romans ;  and  never  had  they 
80  terrible  a  foe.  Like  most  other  great  soldiers,  he  was  capable  of 
bearing  fatigue  and  hardship,  heat  and  cold,  good  and  bed  fortune  il 
•the  extreme,  with- entire  equanimity,  and  without  shrinkmg. 

He  was  simple  in  dress,  rigid  in  self-government— he  ate,  dnunk 
and  slept  only  so  much  as  to  support  his  body,imd  giyp  him  streagtli 
to  perform  the  intentions  of  his  great  mind.  If,  however,  we  are  to 
beheve  the  accounts  of  his  enemies,  he  was  not  without  striking 
moral  defects-^being  cruel,  negligent  of  his  truth  and  honour,  and  • 
scomer  o(  the  religion  of  his  country. 

Hannibal  crossing  ^e  sea  from  Africa  to  Europe,  and  taking  Sa^ 
guntum,  in  Spain  marched  through  Spain,  and  over  the  Pyrennean 
Sills  into  G%m^  along  the  coast  of  that  country,  and  over  the  lofty 
Alps  crowned  with  snow,  to  Italy—a  land  journey  of  1000  milea 
Suoh  an  exploit  had  never  been  done  before.  The  difficulties  of  the 
way  would  have  disheartened  any  other  man.  In  addition  to  thisht 
pa^ed  through  various  barbarous  tribes,  with  most  of  whom  he  was 
obliged  to  fight  for  a  passage ;  the  Gauls  among  the  rest  attempting 
to  oppose  his  progress. 

He  arrived  in  Ualy  with  only  20,000  foot  and  6000  horse^  When 
he  began  this  wonderful  enterprise  he  was  only  26  years  oUL 
Several  Roman  generals  of  approved  talent  and  valoirr  opposed  hunt 
yet  he  was  on  the  point  of  making  himself  master  of  proua  Rome.  In 
(he  ^rrt  engagement  near  the  Ticinus,  the  Romans  were  defeated, 
and  they  lost  two  other  important  battles  at  the  Trebia  and  the  kka 
Thrasymenu& 

Advancing  to  Cannae,  the  Carthaginians  were  opposed  by  the 
whole  force  of  Rome;  but  in  vam.  Their  fhie  army  under  tbdr 
consuls  was  totally  routed.  Varro  gave  orders  for  the  battle  againel 
the  wish  of  his  colleague  Paulus  JBmilius ;  but  the  encounter  onoe 
begun,  .£miliu8  fouffht  with  the  utmost  skill  and  bravery,  and  died 
covered  with  woun(& 

Just  before  his  death  he  was  found  sitting  on  a  stone,  faint  and 
streaming  with  blood.  The  soldier  who  discovered  him,  besou^ 
him  to  moimt  his  horse,  and  put  himself  under  his  protection.  "  I^" 
•aid  iBmilius  with  gratitude,  ^  I  will  not  ck)g  you  with  my  sinking 
frame;  go  hasten  to  Rome,  and  tell  the  senate  of  this  day's  disaster, 
and  bid  them  fortify  the  city,  for  the  enemy  is  approaching  it  I  will 
die  with  my  slaughtered  soldiers,  that  I  may  neither  sufler  the  in- 
dignation of  Rome  myself,  nor  be  called  upon  to  give  testimony 
■gainst  my  colleague,  to  prove  my  own  innocence;'' 

It  is  an  opinion  generally  enteitained,  though  by  no  means  certain, 
that  if  Hannibal  had  marched  directly  to  Rome,  after  the  battle  of 
Cann^  the  fate  of  the  republic  would  have  been  inevitable.  Bol 
this  he  did  not  see  fit  to  attempt  The  tide  of  success  now  b^an  to 
turn  against  him.  Wintering  his  troops  in  the  luxurious  city  of  Cap- 
ua^&ey  lost  much  of  their  vurtue. 

The  Romans  concentrated  all  their  strength,  even  the  slavei,  ana- 
•d  in  the  common  cause ;  and  victory  once  more  attended  the  staH 
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iiidi  of  Rome.  Hannibal  retreated  before  the  brave  Marcelling 
llie  forces  of  the  king  of  Macedon,  who  had  joined  the  Carthaginiani| 
were  abo  defeated  at  this  juncture. 

While  Fabius,  who  was  now  opposed  to  Hannibal,  conducted  the 
war  proegerously,  by  always  avoiding  a  general  enga^ment,  the ' 
yvnnger  Scipio  accomplished  the  entire  reduction  of  Spam.  Asdrubal 
wn  sent  into  Italy  after  a  long  delay,  to  the  assistance  of  his  brother 
■anmbal,  bat  was  defeated  by  the  consul  Claudius,  and  slain  in  battle. 

Seipio,  havmg  triumphed  in  Spam,  passed  over  into  Africa,  where 
IiIb  p«dh  was  marked  with  terror  and  victory.  This  policy  ne  had 
Umadf  suggested  to  the  Roman  senate,  as  the  only  probable  means 
of  drirmg  the  Carthaginians  from  Italy.  According  to  his  expectar 
tkms,  when  Carthage  perceived  the  danger  to  which  itself  was  ez<* 
posed,  Hannibal  was  recalled  to  protect  his  native  land.  He  hod  beeu 
absent  16  years. 

Scipio  was  an  antagonist  worthy  of  Hannibal.  When  he  was 
irery  young,  he  saved  the  life  of  his  father  in  a  battle ;  and  after  the 
flttai  overthrow  at  Canns,  hearing  of  some  young  men  who  thought* 
of  abandoning  their  country,  he,  with  a  few  other  resolute  spuits, 
•oddenly  entmd  the  room  where  they  were  deUberatmg,  and  fiercely 
drew  his  sword  and  exclaimed,  ^whoever  is  against  Rome,  this  swortl 
ii  a^^ainst  him.*^  The  young  men,  intimidated  by  his  resolution,  ot, 
inspired  by  his  spirit,  took  a  vow  with  him  and  his  companions^  to 
i|^  for  their  country  whilst  a  drop  of  blood  remained  m  their  veinSt 

The  meeting  at  Zama,  in  Africa,  between  Hannibal  and  Scipio,  the 
two  greatest  warriors  in  the  world,  was  highly  interesting.  They  gazed 
cm  each  other  with  mutual  aweana  admiration.  Hannibd  in  vain  strove 
to  procme  honourable  terms  of  peace.  The  youthful  Roman,  however, 
onewered  him  with  prideand  disdain ;  and  the  armies  prepared  forbattle. 

The  contest  was  dreadftil;  but  the  superior  vigour  of  the  Romans, 
BOlwHhstendmg  the  skill  of  the  Carthaginians,  prevailed.  The  latter 
lost  40,000  men  in  killed  and  m  prisoners,  and  were  thus  obliged  to 
eoodude  a  fatal  peace.  Carthage  was  nearly  ruined.  As  to  Hanni* 
M,  he  survived  this  battle  several  years ;  but  beinff  hated  and  hunte4 
br  the  Romans  from  place  to  place,  he  committed  the  unjustifiable  act 
of  Mdeide,  so  conmion  m  ancient  times. 

"Let  us  relieve  the  Romans  of  their  fears,''  said  he,  "by  doshig 
0ie  existence  of  a  feeble  old  man."  He  died  at  70  years  of  age,  at  the 
cottrt  of  Prussias,  king  of  Bythynia.  The  second  Puqic  war  ended 
with  thebatOe  at  Zama,  B.  C.  201. 

14.  The  Ronfian  dominion  now  rapidly  extended.  Otbec 
▼idories  over  other  eneniiea  attended  tne  arms  of  the  republic, 
Fliilip  Ipng  of  Macedon  v,ina  defeated  by  the  Romans  under 
Fhminius  in  Thessaly,  197  years  B.  C,  The  Gauls  receive4 
tome  rignal  oveithrows. 

{  The  war  with  Philip  iscalled  the  first  Macedonian  warj  and  wastei^ 
l^aated  by  the  request  of  Philip  for  peace,  which  the  senate  granted 
Aoeaoondyearoi^thecontaat  The  eecond  Macedonian  war,  whiel) 
iPrmiiMited  the  nKmardiy,  as  also  that  which  put  a  period  W  ^f^cim 
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liberty,  have  already  been  narrated  in  the  history  of  Blacedonia  aaA*^ 
Greece. 

15.  Five  years  afterwards,  or  192  years  B.  C,  oommeiiced 
tkB  Syrian  war,  under  Antiochus  the  Great.  This  ended  in 
In  entire  defeat,  and  in  the  cession  to  the  Romans  of  all 
Asia  Minor.  The  pretext  of  this  war  was,  that  Antiochus 
|iad  made  encroachments  on  the  Grecian  states,  who  were 
then  called  the  allies  of  Rome.  These  successes,  by  pouring 
wealth  into  Rome,  began  to  corrupt  the  simplicity  of  the  an- 
dent  manners. 

SICILY. 

16.  The  history  of  Sicily  is  considerably  included  in  that 
of  Rome  and  other  naticms,  but  a  few  particulars  may  deserve 
a  sqparate  notice.  In  early  times  the  government  was  a 
monarchy,  but  it  afterwards  became  a  republic,  and  Continued 
such,  except  at  Syracuse,  the  monarchy  of  which,  after  60 
years,  was  re-established  in  the  perscm  of  Dionysius  the  Elder. 

The  Sicilians  were  frequently  ^igaged  in  wars  with  the 
Carthaginians,  and  the  latter,  in  the  course  of  time,  posseased 
diemselves  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  island.  It  was  the 
scene  and  the  object  of  the  first  Punic  war;  and  in  the  se- 
cond, the  vfhdh  of  it  was  brought  under  the  sway  of  Rome^ 
by  the  ccmmuI  Marcellus,  212  years  B.  C. 

i  This  important  island  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  the  granary  of 
Italy,  was  settled  in  an  early  age  of  the  world,  though  the  exact  p&: 
rkxi  18  unknown.  The  Phoenicians  had  sent  colonies  ihi^er  befote 
(he  Trojan  war.  The  Greeks  at  later  periods  made  considerable  set- 
Hements  in  the  island.  The  Corinthians  founded  Syracuse,  whiob 
became  the  most  renowned  of  the  Greek  cities  of  8icily. 

The  regal  government  exercised  in  the  various  parts  of  the  island, 
havhig  become  excessively  tyrannical,  was  the  cause  of  its  being 
abolished  in  all  the  cities  held  there  by  Uie  Greeks.  Dionysius,  how« 
ever,  a  person  of  mean  birth,  but  great  talents,  found  the  means  of 
teviving  the  monarchy  at  Syracuse,  and  though  thrice  expeUed  on 
aoeonntofhis^rannjr,  he  re-assumed  the  scep^  which  hetransmil- 
ed  to  his  son,  Dioaynus  the  Younger. 

This  weak  and  detestable  tyrant  had  been  well  educated  by  tlM 
neat  Plato;  but  he  soon  forgot  all  the  good  that  had  been  tau^t 
Elm.  He  80  provoked  his  virtuous  brother-in-law  Dion,  (whom  th« 
Jealousy  of  the  nobles  had  banishecL)  by  marrjring  Dion's  wife  to  out 
of  his  courtiers,  that  the  latter  led  an  arm3r  to  Syracuse,  drove  the 

Emt  ttom  his  throng  and  recovered  his  wife.  In  the  hands  of  Dion 
govemmratwas  administeied  with  much  moderation  and  abOitj.* 
Inl  this  ascellenft  sovereign  was  at  last  crudly  murdered 
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At  hii  death  DionjsiCB  ^^n  ascended  the  thione,  and  was  agaii| 
driv^  from  it ;  and  after  alThis  various  fortunes,  it  is  said  he  became 
a  school-master  at  Corinth.  The  brave  and  humane  Tlmoleon,  i^ 
Greek,  was  the  person  who  accomplished  the  second  banishment  of 
this  tyrant  Timoieon  was  Hent  for  to  assist  the  Syracusans  against 
the  Carthaginians,  and  having  defeated  them,  he  entered  Syracuse  u^ 
triumph. 

Dionysius,  being  unfit  to  rule,  surrendered  himself  and  his  citadel 
into  his  hands,  and  was  sent  to  Corintli.  Timoieon  again  defeated 
tlie  Carthaginians  under  Asdrubal  and  Amilcar,  and  at  length  subt 
d«ed  aU  the  enemies  of  Syracuse.  After  having  served  Syracuse 
and  the  whole  island  to  the  extent  of  his  power,  he  gave  up  his 
scrthority,  and  lived  the  rest  of  his  days  in  tranquil  retirement. 

A  few  years  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  Marcellus  the  Roman  con* 
sol,  laid  siege  to  Syracuse ;  and  iu  spite  of  the  wonderful  machines 
oonstructed  and  employed  by  Archimedes,  he  finally  took  it  Mar« 
cellus,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  extraordinary  abilities  of  this 
man,  when  the  city  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  gave  orders,  tibat 
Archimedes  should  be  conducted  to  him  in  safety, 

When  the  eity  was  taken,  this  philosopher  was  so  absorbed  iu 
atady,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  event,  until  a  soldier,  rushing  into 
his  apartment,  bade  him  rise  and  follow  hun.  Archimedes  desired  hini 
tD  wait  a  moment  until  he  had  solved  the  problem  that  he  was  work« 
tng.  The  soldier,  not  understanding  what  he  was  talking  about,  and' 
pvovoked  at  his  disobedience,  drew  his  sword  and  killed  him  on  th^ 
spot  MarceUos  was  greatly  cisappointed  at  this  event, 

SYRIA, 

17.  During  the  present  period  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  or 
gfrtKMedio,  rose  into  importance  under  its  founder  Seleucus 
Kcaior,  or  the  Conqueror,  313  years  B.  C,  In  the  first  divi- 
Bioa  of  Alexander's  empire,  the  country  anciently  called  Syria, 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Antigonus.  But  Seleucus,  a  distinguished 
and  dJblLd  officer  in  the  emphe,  revolted,  and  made  war  upon 
Antigonus,  who  being  slain  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus>  Seleucus 
renuuned  possessor  of  his  dominions.  The  sovereigns  of  this 
new  kingaoni,  after  him,  were  known  under  the  name  of  S^ 
leucidfiB. 

§  Spia  was  first  inhabited  by  the  posterity  of  Aram,  the  youngest 
Mm  of  Stiem.  The  kings  of  this  country  were  little  known  till  the  ti  me 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  except  what  is  related  of  them  in  the  Bible. 
Hadadezer  made  an  unsuccessihl  war  against  David.  Benhadad  was 
three  times  defeated  by  Ahab  and  Ahaziah.  A  few  other  particulars 
ve  related  of  the  Syrian  kings^  till  Syria  was  made  ^  province  o{ 
the  Assyrian  Empure  by  Tiglath-Pileser,  who  defeated  and  slew  Rer 
1^  the  king  of  Syria,  in  battle. 

}8.  The  second  and  last  division  of  Alexander's  einpir^ 
fiBrfi  Ic^rmerl^  mentioned,    Seleucus  who  retailed  Sym  \9 
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which  other  possesBioiis  were  added,  made  war  ufxm  Lyrt- 
inachus,  who  had  reduced  Macedonia  under  his  sway.    Lyri 
machus  was  killed,  and  Seleucus  seized  on  his  kingdom.  Bill 
the  conqueror  was  assassinated  the  same  year,  by  Ptdemy 
Cemunua,  who  afterwards  reigned  at,  Macedon. 

§  Of  the  Seleucids,  or  successors  of  Seleucus,  to  the  end  of  this 
period,  the  following  epitome  may  be  giren.  Antiochxis  Soter,  or  the 
ntviour,  succeeded  the  conqueror,  ot  this  Antiochus  it  is  recorded, 
that  when  a  young  man,  he  fell  in  love  with  one  of  his  father^  wives, 
a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  to  such  a  degree^  as  to  be  neariy  re- 
duced to  death. 

His"^  physician  discovering,  from  the  agitation  of  his  pulse  at  the 
sight  of  Stratonice,  (the  name  of  the  object  of  his  passion,)  the  true 
cause  of  his  disease,  made  it  known  to  Sdeucus  the  father.  From 
afiection  to  the  son  ne  renounced  Stratonice,  and  gave  her  to  him  in 
marriage,  280  B.  C. 

Antiochus  Theos,  or  the  God,  uivaded  Egypt  During  his  ab- 
sence the  provinces  of  the  East  were  entered  by  the  ParthuuM,  who. 
founded  a  new  kingdom.    The  Bactrians  also  became  independent. 


her  son,  261  B.  C. 

After  the  reigns  of  Seleucus  Callinicus,  and  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  re 
■pecting  whom  nothing  remarkable  took  place,  Antiochus  the  Gresfc 
ascend^  the  throne.    He  was  at  first  engaff^  in  subduins  some  of 
his  rev(4ted  governors.  Afterwards  he  invaded  Media,  Parttiia,  Hyr- 
cania,  Bactria,  and  even  India,  223  B.  C. 

Having  planned  the  conquest  ef  Asia  Minor,  and  taken  some  phioea 
there,  an  embassy  was  sent  by  the  Romans,  desir'mg  him  to  desist. 
This  brought  on  the  war  with  the  Romans  which  has  been  particu- 
larly detailed.  In  this  attempt  he  first  conauered  a  part  of  Greece. 
Here  the  Romans  defeated  him,  and  being  closely  pursued  by  Scipio 
Asiaticus,  he  was  beaten  again  in  Asia.  Among  one  of  the  condiUons 
of  peace  was  the  delivery  of  his  son  Antiochus,  as  a  hostage  to  ^ 
Romans. 

Seleucus  Philopater,  who  was  left  by  his  father  to  govern  Syrisi 
during  his  absence,  next  ascended  the  throne,  187  years  B.  C.    HIi 
general  Hehodorus,  in  attempting  to  rob  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  «f 
Its  treasures,  was  repulsed  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  rigoroudy  chas 
tised  He  poisoned  Seleucus  after  his  return. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  son  who  was  delivered  as  a  hostage  to 
the  Romans,  and  exchanged,  after  chastising  Heliodirus,  flmined  po^ 
session  of  the  throne,  175  years  B.  C.  In  attempting  to  reduce  Egypt 
under  his  dominion,  he  was  stopped  by  a  Roman  ambassador,  who 
obliged  him  to  return. 

Incensed  at  this,  he  vented  his  ragfc  against  the  Jews,  took  Jeruiik 
tem,  tL  .lightered  40,000  persons,  and  mfwie  as  many  prisoners.  TTw 
laws,  however,  revolted,  and  under  Judas  Maccaboeus  defeated  sew 
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nl  of  his  generals,  lliese  ware  wHl  be  detailed  in  the  faktorv  of  thi 
Jewc  AnUoclras,  ixt  attempting  to  exterminate  the  Jews,  pemhed  ki 
great  torments. 

Antioehus  Eupator  and  Demetrius  Soter  continued  the  war  witU 
the  Jews,  and  Alexander  Balas,  the  last  sovereign,  during  this  period, 
ftbtndoned  himself  to  a  life  of  debauchery. 

JEWS. 

30.  In  the  hi5»tory  of  the  Jews  at  the  commencement  of 
this  period,  we  have  to  notice  the  favour  which  was  mani 
Gested  towards  them  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who  granted  to 
ibem  the  fteedom  of  their  country,  laws,  and  religion,  and  ex« 
tmptbd  them  from  paying  tribute  every  seventh  year. 

In  their  dependent  state,  they  had  continued  to  enjoy  a  de- 
gree of  prosperity  under  the  sovereigns  of  Persia,  even  after  the 
time  of  Cyrus.  His  successors,  down  to  the  era  of  Alexanderi 
had,  in  genera^  treated  them  with  much  kindness.  But  with 
ifae  latter  expired  the  .prosperous  state  of  Judea,  324  yeani 
EC. 

{  Darius,  son  of  Cyrus,  favoured  the  Jews  during  his  long  reign. 
Xerxes  confimied  their  privileges.  Under  Artaxerxes  they  were  still 
more  ikvoured  through  the  influence  of  his  queen  Esther,  a  Jewess. 
From  this  prince,  Ezra  obtained  very  liberal  donations  to  be  applied 
%o  the  service  of  the  temple,  and  authority  to  re-establish  the  govern- 
ment aceordlng  to  the  divine  constitution,  480  years  B.  C. 

Several  years  afterwards,  under  the  same  prince,  Nehemiah  his 
Ciq>-bearer,  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Jerusalem  and  rebuild  its  walls. 
Ke  and  Joiada  the  high  priest  reformed  many  abuses  respecting 
tithes^  the  observation  of  the  sabbath,  and  the  marrying  of  strange 


In  the  latter  period,  to  which  our  accounts  more  particularly  refer^ 
ft  is  recorded  that  Jaddus.  the  high  priest  in  his  priestly  atthe,  met 
Alexander  the  Great,  ana  shewed  him  tne  prophecy  of  Daniel,  w 
which  his  conquest  was  foretold. 

21.  From  this  time,  323  years  B.  C,  Judea  was  succes 
iirely  htvaded  and  subdued  by  the  Egyptians  and  Syrians, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  bondage.  In  conse- 
^pnence  of  an  invasion  by  Antioehus  Epiphanes,  about  170 
fears  B.  C.  tlie  sacrifices  ceased  among  the  Jews,  and  there 
scarcely  existed  any  external  signs  of  their  peculiar  civil  or 
velwioiie  polity. 

Bach  persecutions  roused  the  Jews  to  drive  the  Syrians 
tmm  Judea,  which  they  gloriously  achieved  under  Judas 
MiaccabsEus,  166  yeais  B.  C. 

^  i  Under  the  prieiihood  of  Onias  I.,  Ptolemy,  governor  of  E^i^ 
Wuag  fldvai^age  of  the  circumstance  that  the  Jews  would  not  fight 
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$m  the  sabbaA,  captured  Jeroaalem  on  thai  day^  and  carried  otr 
WOjOOO  persons,  whonij  however,  he  afterwards  treated  kindly. 

When  Eleazer  was  nigh  priest,  he  sent  to  Ptolemy  Philadelplins 
abc  men  of  every  tribe,  to  translate  the  sacred  scriptures  into  Greek. 
This  translation  is  tlie  celebrated  one  called  tlie  Septuagint,  277 
B.C. 

Jason,  170  B.  C,  on  false  reports  of  Antiochus'  death,  raised  great 
disturbances  in  Jerusalem,  with  a  view  to  recover  the  high  priest- 
hood. Antiochus  (Epiphanes)  irritated  by  the  frequent  revolts  of 
the  Jews,  marched  to  Jerusalem,  slew  80,000  people,  took  40,000 
captives,  and  then  entered  the  temple  and  plunderea  the  treasures. 

Antiochus  having  commanded  tne  Jews  to  observe  the  rites  of  the 
heathen,  and  to  eat  of  the  sacrifices,  some  of  the  more  oonsaienlioBa 
among  mem  chose  rather  the  Iosq  of  life  j  amonff  whom  w^*e  a  hio- 
ther  and  her  seven  sons,  who  expired  in  dreadfultortures.  The  same 
year  the  king's  commissioner,  who  was  entrusted  with  this  iniquitous 
business^  was  killed  by  Mattathias  and  his  five  sons,  who  thereupon - 
lied  into  the  wildemesB. 

Judas  Maccabeus,  at  the  head  of  those  who  fled  into  the  wiUkr< 
neas,  made  war  against  Antiochus  and  defeated  several  of  his  gene- 
rals. The  king  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  his  troops  in  Judea,  took  an 
oath,  that  he  would  destroy  the  whole  nation.  As  he  hastened  to 
Jerusalem,  he  fell  from  his  chariot,  and  died  miserably. 

In  a  battle  with  a  general  of  one  of  his  successors.  Judas  was  kiUed. 
Jonathan  his  brother  succeeded,  and  was  made  high  pri^  153  years 
B.  C.  A  younger  brother  had  been  previously  killea.  Tne  remain- 
der of  the  history  of  the  Maccabees  is  to  be  pursued  in  the  next  suc- 
ceeding period. 

EGYPT. 

22.  Egypt,  having  been  in  subjection  30  years  since  it 
was  last  brought  under  tlie  Persian  yoke,  was  subdued  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  332  years  B.  C.  He  appointed  Ptol* 
emy  Lagus  its  governor,  who,  after  the  conqueror's  death,  be^ 
gan  a  new  dynasty  of  kings,  called  Ptolemceans  or  Lagids^ 
323  years  B.  C. 

This  dynasty  lasted  294  years,  and  ended  in  Cleopatra. 
Of  the  sovereigns  that  belong  to  the  period  now  tfeated  of,  we 
find  the  names  of  six  of  various  characters. 

Ptolemy  Lagus,  called  also  Soter  or  Saviour,  was  a  man  of  (m«l 
bilities,  and  endeavoured  to  restore  Egypt  to  its  ancient  splendoui^. 
He  erected  the  famous  library  at  Alexandria.  He  subdued  Syria, 
Phcenicia,  Cyprus,  and  Jerusalem. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  or  Ijover  of  his  brother,  pursued  the  step* 
of  his  father  in  a  great  measure.  He  protected  commerce,  arts^  and 
sciences,  and  erected  magniflceut  buildings.  Ptolemy  Evergetefi^  m 
th«  Benefactor,  was  not  only  a  lover  of  science,  but  an  aut]K)r.  !!• 
i|  ?rfli|  no  pams  to  enrich  his  library. 

Ptolemy  Philopatcar,  or  Lover  of  his  father,  a  surname  probably 
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fifea  Um  mderMon,  b^g  suspecled  to  hare  |rat  his  fittho*  to 
vtf  ft  cruel  prince.    He  ^w  his  brother,  murdered  his  qneen,  ana 
onlered  all  the  Jews  within  liis  dominions  to  abjure  their  religiooi 
which  however  they  retoed  to  do. 

PKdemy  Epiphanes,  or  the  Illustrious,  was  famous  only  fbr  his 
lices.  He  suffered  every  thing  to  fiadl  into  disorder,  and  was  at  last 
poisoned  by  his  subjects. 

Ptolemy  PhMometer,  or  Lover  of  his  mother,  engaged  in  an  un- 
successful war  against  S3nria,  in  which  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
Ite  crown  |tven  to  his  brother  Physcon ;  but  after  Philometer  re 
funed  his  hbeity,  they  reigned  jointly. 

PARTHIA. 

53.  The  history  of  Parthia  b^ins  at  this  era.  Arsacea, 
a  noUeman,  descended  as  some  think  from  Artaxerxea 
■nemoDi,  king  of  Persia,  revolted  from  Antiochus  Tbeog, 
king  of  Syria  (256  B.  C.)  and  founded  the  new  kingdom  of 
Piailliia,  which  at  first  consisted  only  of  the  province  so  called.' 
fVom  him  hie  successors  are  called  ArsacidoB. 

I  the  dngle  provhice  of  Parthia  was  not  large ;  but  the  Parthian 
empire  included  not  only  Parthia,  but  Hyrcania,  Sogdiana,  Bactria, 
Pcarsia,  BCedia.  and  several  other  regions.  Parthia  was  first  sub- 
feet  to  the  Meoes,  afterwards  to  the  Persians,  and  lastlv  to  Alexander 
the  Great :  upon  whose  death,  it  fell  to  the  share  of  Seleucus  Nicator ; 
and  his  successors  held  it  till  the  reisn  of  Antiochus  Theos. 

They  were  a  warlike  people,  and  the  best  horsemen  and  archers  m 
tiM  wmL  ?ot  the  sake  of  war,  they  neglected  agriculture,  trade, 
•Dd  an  othor  callings. 

24.  T%e  ArsacidsB  were  in  general  conquorors,  and  greatly 
ttzteoded  their  dcmiinicais  from  time  to  time.  Mithridates  L 
the  fifth  fipom  Arsaoes,  was  a  man  of  uncommon  wisdom  and 
courage.  He  reduced  the  Bactrians,  Persians,  Medes,  and 
litymseansy  aJid  extended  his  dominions  into  India,  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Alexander's,  conquests* 

CHINA. 

26.  The  third  dynasty  of  the  emperors  of  China,  which 
CDmmeiiced  1110  years  B.  C,  ended  during  this  period 
iPiz.  246  years  B.  C.  It  included  35  enqierois.  It  b  called 
the  dynasty  of  Tcheou. 

The  foiuth  dynasty,  which  began  at  the  latter  date,  lasted' 
43  years,  terminating  203  years  B.  C.  It  included  four  em- 
perors«     It  is  called  the  dynasty  of  Tsiu. 

f  Cbaiis  the  fourth  emperor  of  the  third  d3masty  was  excessively 
Md  of  bsntiBg.  In  the  pursuit  of  that  sport,  he  did  mcakulable 
Aunage  to  the  crops  of  his  sublects.  Their  remonstrances  being  un- 
iModed,  they  determined  to  destroy  him.    For  this  porpow,  a«  he 
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ivtfl  want  k>  pasB  a  hm  river,  on  his  relyn  fy^m  Uie  clMie,'ttt-« 
btmi  whkh  waited  for  hun,  they  caused  one  to  be  built  of  soeh  coiv* 
stniction  as  to  break  in  pieces  before  it  reached  the  opposite  ahoMb 
Entering  his  boat,  he  and  his  attendants  soon  went  to  the  bottom.     « 

Ching,  the  second  emperor  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  left  a  inonune&t 
of  his  power,  which  still  astonishes  those  that  behold  it,  viz.  the  fin 
mous  wall,  MK)  leagues  lonjif,  which  separates  China  from  its  north* 
em  neighbours^  Ue  suppressed  the  tributary  kingdoms,  and  reduced 
them  to  theur  former  state  of  provinces. 

Elated  with  his  success,  he  became  ambitious  of  being  thought  the 
first  sovereign  of  (>hina.  With  this  view  he  ordered  ail  the  historical 
wntings  and  public  reccnrds  to  be  burned,  and  many  of  the  learned 
men  to  be  buried  alive,  that  past  events  might  not  be  transmitted 
le  posterity. 

Distinguished  Cfiatacters  in  Period  VITI. 

1.  PlatO)  an  eminent  Grecian  philo6q)her,  called  the 
Divine. 

%  ApUeS)  the  greatest  of  the  painters  of  antiquity. 

3«  Akxandc^  the  Great,  conqueror  of  muBt  of  the  wodd 
known  to  the  ancients. 

4.  Demosthenes,  the  prince  of  orators. 

5.  Aristotle,  the  ablest  logician  and  philosopher  of  antiquity. 

6.  Euclid,  the  greatest  master  of  mathematical  science.    . 
y.  Theocritus,  Uie  father  of  pastoral  poetry. 

8»  Zeno^  ^e  founder  of  the  Stoic  school  of  phSoeopby. 
9.  Archimedes,  a  fiBimous  geometrician  of  Syracuse. 

1.  Plato  was  bofn  about  429  years  B.  C.  His  name.  Aristocles,  wan 
thatiged  to  Plato,  from  the  largeness  of  his  shoulders.  He  was  H* 
years  the  pupil  of  Socrates,  a&r  whose  death,  he  travelled  into> 
foreign  countries.  When  he  had  finished  these,  he  retired  to  the 
AToves  of  Academus,  where  he  was  attended  by  a  crowd  of  noble  and 
mustrious  pupils. 

His  learning  and  vh^ues  were  topics  of  conversation  in  every  part* 
Of  Greece ;  he  was  elegant  in  his  manners,  and  partook  of  innocent 
|]tleasui!es  and  amusements.   He  died  in  his  8l8t  year^  about  S48  B.C. 

The  works  of  Plato  are  numerous ;  they  are  all  m  the  fm-m  of  a 
dlaiogue,  except  twelve  letters.  The  ancients  and  even  the  letniit* 
modems  haVe  highly  respected  and  a^hnired  the  writings  of  ihmgtm^ 
phUosophcr.  ll^ey  display  unusual  depth  of  thought,  and  smgular, 
elegance,  melody,  and  sweetness  of  expression.  Araongother  trufEs^W 
maintained  by  many  powerftil  arguments  the  Immortality  of  the  so\iL 

2.  Apelles  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Cos,  and  lived  contemporary 
With  Alexander,  who  would  suficr  no  other  to  draw  his  pictura  Hmj 
Venus  rismg  out  of  the  sea,  Was  purchased  by  An|[ustua,  and  (^aoed 
m  a  temple  at  Rome.  The  lower  part  hi^  sustained  sone  f^iVjrV 
Which  no  artist  could  repair.  He  wrote  some  pieces  whk^i  wom* 
cv .  nt  in  the  age  of  Pliny  Digitized  by  Google 
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One  of  h\B  piiAures  o(  Alexander  exhibited  the  eonqpieror  with  ft 
ihcmderbolt  in  his  hand.  The  piece  was  fini^ed  with  so  much  skill 
and  dexterity,  that  it  used  to  be  said  that  there  were  two  Alexanders : 
one  invincible,  the  son  of  Philip :  the  other  inimitable,  (he  produc* 
tkm  of  Apelles.    The  date  of  his  death  does  not  appear. 

3.  Alexander  woa  bom  at  Pella  in  Macedonia^  36^  B.  C.  At  the 
a^re  often  years  he  was  delivered  to  the  tuition  of  Aristotle,  and  early 
followed  his  father  to  the  field.  When  he  came  to  the  throne,  he  iih 
vadcd  Asia,  as  has  been  already  described,  defeating  Darius  in  three 
ffreat  battles,  reducing  Egypt,  Media,  Syria,  and  Persia,  and  spread- 
mg  his  conquests  over  a  p^  of  India. 

Om  his  return  from  India  he  stopped  at  Babylon,  where  he  died  in 
luaSSd  year,  from  excess  in  drinkmg,  or  as  some  think,  from  potson» 
Be  aspired  to  be  thought  a  demigod,  but  was  humane,  liberal^  and  a 
jntron  of  learning,  w  ith  many  valuatde  qualities,  much  is  it  to  be 
itgntJied  that  he  should  have  been  the  scourge,  by  being  the  conqnero 
oftheworid. 

His  tender  treatment  of  the  wife  and  mother  of  Darius,  who  were- 
ttkea  prisoners,  has  been  greatly  praised.  Tlie  latter,  who  had  sur- 
jfiwed  the  death  of  her  son,  killed  herself  when  die  heard  that  Alex-* 
ander  was  dead.  He  was  guilty  of  many  extravagant  and  profligate 
aetiona ;  3ret  amidst  them  all  he  was  fond  of  candour  and  truth,  and 
alter  any  act  of  wickedness,  appeared  to  be  stung  with  grief  and  re- 


When  one  of  his  officers  read  to  him  as  he  sailed  on  the  Hydaspes, 
a  history  which  the  officer  had  composed  of  his  wars  with  PonuL 
and  in  wl^h  be  had  too  liberally  praised  him,  Alexander  snatchea 
tbe  bO(^  from  his  hand,  and  threw  it  into  the  river  sayuig,  "What 
Deed  is  there  of  sueh  flattery?  Are  not  the  exploits  of  Alexander  suf- 
ficiently  meritorious  in  themselves,  without  the  colouring  of  felae- 
hoodF 

The  death  of  his  friend  Clitus,  of  which  he  was  the  author,  while 
H  nii|^t  be  in  a  degree  palliated,  ^ewed  how  capable  he  was  of  re* 
gret  for  a  wrong  action.  Clitus  had  greatly  abused  Alexander;  they 
wefe  both  heated  with  wine  and  passion.  The  monarch  after  bear- 
fa^  ffae  aboae  for  some  time,  ordered  CUtus  to  be  carried  out  of  hia 


The  latter,  however,  soon  returned,  and  renewed  his  mvectives.  > 
Atanoder  giving  loose  to'his  indignation,  8td>bed  Ihe  veteran ;  bot 
W9M  80  hmnediately  shocked  with  what  he  had  done,  that  he  waa 
itevt  to  kill  himself  on  the  spot,  and  was  only  prevented  by  his 
IHends. 

4.  Demoathenes  was  6nly  seven  years  <^  when  hia&tber  died, 
and  hk  gtnor^ans,  proving  unfaithful  to  their  trust,  squandered  lua  ■ 
i^opeity,  and  neglected  his  education.    He  vras  therefore  indebted 
b  1Mb  own  industry  and  api^acation,  for  the  discipline  of  his  atund. 

By  unwearied  c^orts,  and  by  overcoming  the  gr^test  obstadeiv 
maAm  weakneaa  of  the  hmgs,  difficulty  of  pronunciation,  and  un- 
esMi  hMbfii  body,  he  became  the  greaieat  orator  in  the  woaMr 
Vluit  he  nugbtdevotehiaMelf  ^jsoie  okwely  tg|^^|t^^ 
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ined  Imnself  to  a  retired  cave,  and  shaved  half  of  hii  head,  ao  tt^ 
he  cotdd  not  decently  appear  in  public. 

His  abilities  as  an  orator  soon  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  g^ 
vemment,  and  in  this  capacity  he  roused  and  animated  his  country* 
men  against  the  ambitious  designs  of  Philip.  He  also  opposed  Aiex^ 
mnder,  and  made  every  effort  to  save  his  countr)-.  When  the  gene- 
rals of  Alexander  approached  Athens,  he  fled  for  safety  to  the  temple 
of  Neptune,  and  there  took  poison  to  prevent  himself  from  falling 
into  their  hands,  in  his  60th  year.  B.  C.  322. 

5.  Aristotle  possessed  one  of  tne  keenest  and  most  inventive  ori- 
ginal intellects  ever  known.  His  writings  treat  of  almost  e%'ery  branch 
Sf  knowledge  in  his  time ;— moral  and  natural  philosophy,  metaphy* 
nca,  mechanics,  grammar,  criticism,  and  politics,  ail  occupied  his  pen. 

His  eloquence  also  was  remarkable.  He  was  moderate  m  his  meals, 
dept  little,  and  was  indefatigably  industrious.  That  he  miglit  not 
orersleep  himself,  Diogenes  Laertius  tells  us.  that  he  lay  always  vrith 
one  hand  out  of  the  l^  holding  in  it  a  ball  of  brass,  which,  by  its 
lulling  into  a  basin  of  the  same  metal,  awaked  him. 

Though  educated  m  the  school  of  Plato,  he  differed  from  his  mas- 
ter, and  at  length  formed  a  new  school.  He  taught  in  the  Lyceum.  He 
faAa  a  deformed  countenance,  but  his  genius  was  an  ample  compensa* 
tioQ  for  all  his  personal  defects.  As  he  expired,  he  is  said  to  have  ut- 
tered the  following  sentiment  ^  I  entered  this  world  in  impurity,  I 
have  lived  in  anxiety,  I  depart  in  perturbation.  Cause  of  cause& 
pitjr  me !"  If  he  lived  in  scepticism,  as  is  affirmed,  he  hardly  died 
tn  It    His  death  occurred  in  his  03d  3rear. 

d.  Euclid  was  a  mathematician  of  Alexandria.  He  flourished  about 
800  years  B.  C.  He  distingui^ied  himself  by  his  writings  on  muaie 
and  geometry,  but  particularly  by  15  books  on  the  elements  of  naathe- 
malics,  which  consist  of  {HX)Uems  and  theorems,  with  demcmstrations. 
His  elements  have  gone  through  innumeraUe  editions.  He  was 
greatly  respected  by  antiquity,  and  his  school,  which  he  established 
at  Alexandria,  became  the  most  famous  in  the  worid,  for  mathe- 


7.  Theocritus  flourished  at  Syracuse  hi  ^cily,  282  years  B.  C.  He 
^stinguished  himself  by  his  poetical  compositions,  of'^whidi  30  My- 
lia,  and  some  epigrams,  are  extant,  written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and 
adimrad  for  their  beauty,  degance,  and  simplicity. 

He  excelled  m  pastorads.  He  clothes  his  peasants  with  all  the  mstti' 
dly  of  nature,  though  sometimes  speaking  on  exalted  si:rt]ject8.  Hit 
said  he  wrote  some  mvectives  against  Hiero,  king  oi  Syracuse,  who 
ordered  him  to  be  strangled. 

B.  Zeno  was  a  native  of  Cyprus.  In  eariv  life  he  fidlowed  oommsr- 
olal  pursuits ;  but  having  been  shipwrecked,  to  divert  his  in^uieholy. 
be  took  up  a  book  to  read.  The  book  was  written  by  XeQ<ipbon,aiM' 
•0  cttptivated  was  he,  that  from  this  time  he  devoted  hunself  to  pki*. 
knopky. 

Becominff  perfect  In  every  branch  of  knowledge,  he  aA  length 
o|MDed  a  sdiool  in  Athens,  and  delivered  his  instructions  in  a  pora^- 
'  caHedstoa.  He  was  austere  in  his  manners,  l^hntt£^  wee 
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tn  exunpk  of  moderation  and  sobriety.  He  lauglit  plriloeopfey^l 
vears,  and  died  in  his  96th  year,  B.C.  264.  A  stranger  to  diseaaeeatid 
indispodtion,  virtue  was  his  chief  good. 

9.  Archimedes  was  bom  at  Syracuse.  At  the  si^^e,  by  MarcelluflL 
he  constructed  machines  which  sunk  some  of  the  mman  ships,  ana 
others  he  set  on  fire  with  burning  glasses.  These  glasses  are  supposed 
lo  have  been  reflectors  made  of  metal,  and  capabte  of  producing  then 
efiect  at  the  distance  of  a  bow  shot 

He  was  killed  at  the  taking  of  the  place,  206  B.  C.  by  a  soldier,  wiio' 
was  ignorant  of  his  character^  and  while  the  philosopher  was  enga* 
fed  in  his  studies.  Some  of  his  works  are  extant 


PERIOD  IX. 

T%e  period  of  the  civil  war  hetweeti  Marius  and  &yUa^ 
extending  from  the  destruction  of  Carthage^  146  years 
B.  C.  to  the  first  campaign  of  Julius  Ccesar,  80  years 
B.C. 

ROME. 

Sect.  1.  This  period,  as  well  as  that  which  follows,  pro- 
perly begms  with  the  afTairs  of  the  Romans—^  people, 
almdy  pomessing  vast  power  and  resources,  and  destined  to 
become  m  a  short  time,  the  conquerors  of  the  whole  civilized' 
poitioD  of  the  human  family. 

FoUowing  the  course  of  their  victories,  we  next  light  upon 
their  final  conquest  and  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  most 
fbnnidable  rival  Rome  ever  possessed.  That  city  fell  under 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors  146  years  B..C.  The  war,  of 
which  this  was  the  result,  had  commenced  four  years  before. 
The  Romans  were  the  aggressors,  having  invaded  Africa  at 
a  favourable  juncture,  when  the  Carthaginians  were  engaged 
IB  a  war  with  another  power. 

Carthage  fell,  notwithstanding  the  desperate  efforts  of  its- 
inhabitants,  and  was  converted  into  a  pile  of  ruins,  .with  the 
extinction  of  the  Carthaginian  name. 

I  When  the  indications  of  Roman  hostilitv  appeared,  the  Carthtr 
jdnians,  who  had  suffered  so  severely  in  the  last  war,  recoiled  at  Um 
Mea  of  another  contest  with  the  conquering  Romans.  They  therefore 
sent  a  depntation  to  Rome  to  settle  the  matter  pacifically,  if  possible.- 
The  Senate  gave  no  decisive  answer. 

A  second  deputation  followed,  but  it  souffht  in  vain  to  avert  th»' 
ikraateoed  eviL  The  denumds  made  upon  Uie  CarthaginiaBS  wara* 
Id  the  highest  degree  disgraceful  to  Rome.    They  were  commanded 
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to  prombe  Implicit  obedience,  and  to  Maid  800  hontageB  m  A  fecurlTf 
lor  their  ftiture  cood  conduct  The  promiae  was  given,  and  tte 
Carthaginians  yielded  up  their  children,  as  the  required  hostages. 

Tliey  were  next  ordered  to  give  up  ail  their  arms ;  t) Js  order  was 
also  obeyed :  and  to  consummate  their  degradation  and  the  cruelty  of 
the  Romans,  they  were  required  to  quit  their  beloved  city,  and  allow 
it  to  be  levelled  to  the  ground.  The  Carthaginians,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  were  fired  with  indignation,  and  resolved  unani- 
mously  mat  if  they  could  not  save  tlieir  capital,  they  would  perish 
with  it. 

Despoiled,  however,  of  their  arms,  they  could  at  first  effect  bul 
little,  jJthough  they  exerted  every  nerve,  in  meeting  the  foe.  Their 
women  cut  off  their  long  fine  hair  to  he  twisted  into  cords  for  bows , 
tiiiey  brought  out  all  their  gold  and  silver  vessels  to  be  converted  infiD 
arms,  for  these  were  the  only  metals  they  had  left  v 

The  Romans  were  astonished  at  the  resistance  they  experienced  , 
many  times  were  they  repulsed  from  the  walls,  and  many  were  the 
soldiers  slain  in  the  various  attacks.  Indeed,  it  b  thought  by  aome^ 
that  Carthage  would  not  finally  have  been  taken,  had  not  one  of  her 
own  officers  basely  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  The  aflbhrs  of  the 
Carthagmians  dechned  from  that  time. 

Scipio  iEmilianus  cut  off  their  supplies  of  food,  and  blocked  up 
the  haven.  The  persevering  citizens  cut  out  a  new  passage  into  the 
sea.  He  next  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces  the  army  they  had  station- 
ed without  tlie  walls,  killing  70,000  men,  and  taking  10,000  prisoii> 
en.  After  this  he  broke  through  the  walls,  and  entered  this  eUtf^ 
pulling  or  burning  down  houses  and  temples,  and  public  building% 
with  indiscriminate  fury. 

Asdrubal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  delivered  himself  and  citadd 
to  the  conquerors ;  but  his  wife  and  children,  with  numbers  of  the 
cttizens,  set  fire  to  the  temples,  and  rushing  inU)  them,  perished  ia 
the  flames.  So  completely  was  this  once  beautiful  city  destroyed, 
that  the  place  on  whick  it  stood  cannot  be  discovered ;  it  was  burning 
17  days,  and  was  24  miles  in  circumference. 

All  the  cities  which  befriended  Carthage,  shared  her  (ate ';  and  the 
Romans  gave  away  the  lands  to  their  friends. 

2.  Soon  after  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  viz.  137  years  B.  C, 
the  Numantines,  a  people  of  Spain,  overcame  the  Romans  in 
battle ;  but  three  years  after  this  defeat,  Numantia,  the  finest 
and  largest  city  in  Spain,  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and 
he  inhabitants,  to  escape  fiddling  irto  the  hands  of  these  crud 
eonqnerors,  set  fire  to  vmAt  city,  and  all  of  them  perished  in 
the  flames.  Thus  Spain  became  a  province  of  Rome  134 
years  R  C. 

{  Previously  to  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  by  the  Numantines,  tlioe 
faed  been  a  war  between  the  Romans  and  Spam,  which  ksted  9  yearSi 
Miius,  who  wassent  to  manage  this  war,  gained  a  victory  over  one 
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irtbeleadenof  tbe  Bpmtik ^roea^  who vmadtX^ 
Uttfitania. 

Theieverse  which  the  Romans  met  with  in  the  contest  with  Nranan- 
Ita,  was  highly  disgraceful  to  them.  Thirtv  thousand  of  their  num* 
ber  were  conquered  by  4000  Nirniantines.  llie  consul,  Mancinus,  was 
lecalled,  and  Scipio  was  sent  into  Spain,  whx)  restor^  the  discipline 
of  the  troops.  He  soon  defeated  the  Numantines,  who,  being  reduced . 
to  the  last  extremity,  perished  as  above  deacrib^ 

3.  Rome  at  this  tiioe,  (133  B.  C.)  was  beginning  to  ht' 
flreatly  disturbed  by  internal  dissensions.  Attain^  king  of 
FSKgamus,  having,  by  hk  last  will,  made  the  Romans  his 
heiiB,  Tiberius  Gracchus,  a  tribune  of  the  peq)le,  [»oposed 
tbat  the  money  should  be  divided  among  the  poor.  This 
caused  a  great  disturbance,  during  which  Gracchus  was 
killed. 

About  twelve  years  afterwards,  Caius  Gracchus,  brother  to 
T3)eriuB,  having  opposed  the  senate,  and  become  populmr  and 
powerfid,  exposed  himself  to  the  resentment  of  the  nobles, 
who  marked  him  out  for  destruction.  In  consequence  of  some 
rkiCs,  the  consul  Opimius  pursued  him  so  closely,  that  to  avmd 
fisJling  into  his  hands,  he  accomplished  his  own  death,  by  the 
QOMrtnnce  of  a  servant 

i  The  Gracchi  were  sons  of  Ck>mdia,  the  daughter  of  Scipto  Afri- 
eanofs  ^®  cODcnieror  of  HannibaL  She  was  left  a  widow  with  twelve 
children.  The  u^owing  cucumstance  places  her  character  in  a  v^ 
tevourable  h'ght  A  lady  once  came  to  visit  her,  who  prided  herself 
imieh  on  her  jewels,  and  after  shewing  them  to  Cornelia,  asked  to 
tee  hers  in  return.  Comdia  waited  till  her  sons  came  home  from 
sdiool,  and  then  presenting  them  to  her  guest,  said,  ^  Behold,  madam,. 
dlsee  are  ray  jewels.'' 

Tlie  interference  of  Tiberius,  her  elder  son,  in  behalf  of  the  poor. 
hid  given  great  <^ence  to  the  rich.  At  a  pubUc  meeting  he  chanced 
to  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  and  those  who  wished  his  downfall  Im- 
mediately said  that  he  was  desirous  of  a  crown,  and  m  the  uproar 
ttuit  ensued,  he  lost  his  life. 

At  his  death,  the  populace  placed  his  yoimger  brother  at  their 
head.  Caius  Gracchus  was  only  21  at  this  time,  and  had  hved  a  life 
of  gieat  teiirement,  yet  he  did  much  good,  and  caused  many  useful 
ads  to  be  passed.  He  was  temperate  and  simple  in  his  food,  and  of 
an  active  and  .industrious  disposition.  His  love  and  respect  for  his 
mother  were  remarkable.  At  ner  request  he  withdrew  a  law  he  mudi 
deriired  to  have  possed :  and  so  much  was  he  esteemed,  that  a  statue 
was  erected  to  the  menaory  of  his  mother,  with  this  inscription^ 

Oemeiia.  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,"  a  tribute  honourable  tobbth 
parent  and  children. 

The  toroidts  attending  the  attempts  of  the  Gracchi  to  remove  the 
eurmptionsof  thehizher  cnrders  at  tl^eir  expense,  were  a  pr^lds  la. 
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ttkMB ehrfl diBordov, wfaidi  now npidly fitUow^d  tatinaidor  Ifc^ 
oommonwcs&lth. 

4.  The  Romans,  though  corrapt  at  hoirie,  still  displayed 
their  valour  abroad.  Besides  some  small  states  which  they 
had  acquired  on  the  north  and  east,  they  defeated  Jugurtha, 
king  of  Numidia,  about  this  time.  The  war  with  himcom* 
menced  111' years  B.  C,  and  was  finished  under  Marius  108 
B.  C.  The  consequence  to  Jugurtha  was  the  loss  of  his  king- 
dom and  life. 

After  an  engagement  in  which  90,000  of  the  Numidian 
lurmy  were  slain,  he  was  betrayed  and  made  prisoner,  and 
tbd  senate  finally  condemned  him  to  be  starved  to  death  in 
a  dungeon.  Jugurtha's  own  conduct  occasioned  bis  calamityi 
though  the  senate  of  Rome  acted  with  singular  cruelty. 

In  this  war  Metellus  the  c<Mfisul  was  leader  at  first,  but 
Marius  found  means  tosup[dant  him,  and  to  succeed  in 
command. 

§  Jugurtha,  who  was  grandson  of  the  famous  Massiaissa,  thai 
«ded  a^^st  Hannibal,  sought  to  usurp  the  crowii  of  Numidia,  by 
destroying  his  cousins,  the  sons  of  the  late  king.  He  succeeded  in 
murderinc  the  elder  brother  j  and  the  younger,  applying  for  aid  to 
Rome,  failed  of  success,  since  Jugurtha  bribed  the  senate,  wIm>  d^ 
creed  to  him  the  sovereignty  of  half  the  kingdmn. 

He  then  made  war  upon  his  cousin,  and  finally  put  him  also  to 
death.  The  displeasure  of  the  Roman  people  beinff  excited  by  this 
conduct,  the  senate  were  constrahied  to  summon  him  to  Rome^  to 
eenswer  tor  his  perfidy.  He  accordingly  went  thither,  and  pleading 
hJ0  own  cause  m  person,  he  again,  by  bribery,  secured  the  favoor  of 
die  senate. 

A  repetition  of  his  base  conduct  in  reference  to  his  cousin,  drew 
upon  bim,  however,  the  yengeance  of  the  Romans.  Metellus  was 
mat  against  hun ;  and  in  the  space  of  two  years,  Jugur^a  was  over> 
thrown  in  sev^al  battles,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  negociate  a  peace. 
The  ne|ociatk>n,  however,  was  soon  laid  aside. 

Meteflus  had  very  much  broken  the  strength  of  the  Numidian 
long,  before  Marius  succeeded  to  the  command.  Having  by  his  ails 
otmsBed  the  consulship,  Marius  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  putting  ift 
end  lo  the  war.  This  man  was  the  glory  and  the  scourge  of  Roma. 
He  was  bom  of  poor  parents,  and  inured  ftora  infancy  to  penunr 
and  toil.  His  manners  were  as  rude  as  his  countenance  was  forbid'^ 
diM. 

He  was  thus  prepared,  however,  to  become  a  ?reat  general.  Hia 
slature  was  extraordinary,  his  strength  incomparable,  and  his  bravevy 
undaunted.  When  he  entered  the  -country  of  Jugurtha,  he  quickly^ 
made  himself  master  of  the  cities  that  yet  remained  to  tlte  latter. 

Booehufl^  kingof  Mauritania,  at  first  assisted  this  prince,  but  fcar- 
\$f  fl  ItDgth  for  1^  9Wiprowp^  a^  ysff^/p^efanding  Oiat  theRouxBaf 


neoftdd  to  this  treachmmn  measure,  and  the  Nimudlaii,  dragged  ia 
iiiiaiaa  to  Baiae,  experienced  the  lEOe  above  recorded, 

6.  Alter  a  abort  war  with  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri,  of 
wbom  several  hundred  thouBande  were  slain  under  Mariu% 
ibe  BpocKias  M  into  a  contention  with  the  allied  states  of 
luty.  This  was  called  the  Social  War,  and  was  entered  into 
mi  the  part  of  the  states,  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  rights  of 
isHiasensl^Pt  91  years  B.  C. 

Tbis  war  ended  in  an  allowance  of  those  rights,  to  such  of 
ifae  allies  as  should  return  to  their  allegiance.  It  cost  the 
lives  of  300^000  of  the  ilower<rf  Italy,  and  was  conducted  b^ 
Ibe  idiiest  geoeralS}  on  both  odes. 

6.  FolbwingthiswasthecoounencenientoftheMithridatiG 
War,  89  years  B.  C.  Sylla,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in 
Che  social  war,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  expe- 
dkion  ^[ainstMithridates,  to  the  great  disaf^intment  of  Sb- 
riiis.  This  Baeasure  was  the  fimndation  it  those  dreadful 
diwitniJiOMs  by  which  Rome  became  soon  distracted. 

Within  the  spaoeof  three  years,  Sylla  ^eatly  humbled  the 
fomm  of  Mithndatae,  and  at  the  expiratttn  <tf  that  tinoe  le- 
tqrned  to  Borne,  burning  with  revenge  against  bis  enemies,'-^ 
Harius  and  bis  acccmipaces. 

i  Mithridates  was  a  powerful  and  warlike  monarch,  whose  domiuion 
at  this  time  extended  over  Cappadocia,  BiUtyma,  Thrace,  Maoedon, 
aad  all  Greece.  He  was  able  to  bring  250,000  mlantry  into  the  fidd, 
and  50.000  horse.  He  had  also  a  vast  number  of  armed  chariots, 
md  in  Iub  port  400  ships  of  war. 

The  Roinans  desired  to  attack  him,  and  they  wanted  no  other  pre 
Icace^  than  his  having  invaded  some  of  those  states  that  were  mider 
Hkt  protection  of  Rome.  Sylla  entered  with  spirit  on  the  war,  and 
soon  had  an  oppotmiity  to  acquire  glorv  by  his  arms. 
This  general  who  now  began  to  t«le  the  lead  in  the  commonwealth, 
1  to  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  Rome.  His  person 

janty  his  air  noble,  his  manners  easy  and  apparently  sincere , 

ba  loved  plomice,  but  glory  still  more ;  and  fond  of  populari^,  he  de- 
filed to  please  all  the  world.  He  rose  by  degrees  mto  office,  and 
soon  eclipsed  every  other  commander.  On  this  account  he  received 
the  present  ^pointment,  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  Marius. 
.  In  the  course  of  the  wai^  which  had  now  commenced  in  earnest, 
Mithridates  having  caused  150,000  Romans,  who  were  in  his  domin- 
ions, to  be  dain  m  cold  blood,  next  sent  his  general  Archelaus  to  op* 
CiSylla.  Archchms,  however,  was  defeated  near  Athens,  with  the 
of  aa  ianedifale  nuji^^  of  his  forces. 
Another  battle  followed,  by  whidi  the  Roman  general  reoovcro] 
all  the  comitries  that  had  been  Ufjurped  by  Mithridates ;  »o  ^at  botji 
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iirties  deiifed  a  eeflMtion  of  nrms,  MMmdatM  on  aeoovii  of  Ui 
lMee8,aiid  Sylla  on  account  of  his  detigns  against  Marina 

7.  Before  much  progre»8  was  made  in  the  Mithridatic  war, 
the  contention  between  Marius  and  Sylla  had  begun,  88  yearw 
&  C.  Sylla  having  been  recalled  from  Asia,  reius^  to  obey 
the  mandate  of  the  senate,  and  found  his  army  wdl  disposed 
to  support  him.  They  required  their  leader  to  march  them 
to  Rome.  He  accordingly  led  them  on,  and  they  entered  Ham 
dty  sword  in  hand. 

Marius  and  his  partisans,  after  some  resistance,  fled  from  the 
dty,  and  SyUa  ruled  for  a  time  in  triumph.  He  soon  returned, 
however,  into  Ask,  to  fini^  the  war  he  had  undertaken.  la 
the  meantime,  the  party  of  Marius  recovered  strength,  and  he 
returning  to  Italy,  and  joining  his  forces  to  those  of  Cinna,  his 
sfiealous  partizan,  laid  siege  to  Rome.  The  city  he  compelled 
to  absolute  submission. 

After  putting  to  death  all  whom  they  considered  their  cee^ 
mies,  they  assumed  the  consulship.  But  Marius,  in  a  fit  of 
debauch,  died  a  few  days  after ;  and  Ciona  at  no  great  inter 
val  followed,  having  been  (nivately  assassinated. 

{  After  8ylla  had  entered  Rome  in  arms,  his  object,  with  the  eaaspf' 
tioii  of  a  few  vindictive  measures,  seemed  to  be  to  give  peace  to  the  city, 
and  it  was  not  until  he  had  effected  this  object,  as  he  supposed,  thai 
he  departed  upon  his  expediton  against  Mithridates.  By  connning 
his  efforts  solely  against  Marius,  he  had,  however,  overloc^ed  a  for- 
midable rising  opponent  in  Cornelius  Cinna. 

This  man,  who  was  of  noble  extraction,  ambitious,  bold,  and  enter 
prisingr,  had  sufficient  influence  to  raise  an  army  with  a  view  to  con* 
tend  against  the  supporters  of  Sylla.  Just  at  this  juncture,  Mariin^ 
having  escaped  a  thousand  perils  during  his  absence,  returned,  Trith 
his  son,  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  An  army  of  veterans  and  slaves,  tfaa 
latter  of  whom  he  tiad  promised  liberty,  flocked  to  his  standard,  and 
burning  with  revenge,  he  entered  Rome,  having  previously  received 
the  submission  of  the  senate. 

Tragical  occurrences  followed ;  for  senators  of  the  first  rank  wem 
butchered  in  the  streets,  and  every  personal  enemy  which  Marine  or 
Cinna  had,  that  could  be  found,  was  put  to  death.  In  a  month  Mari- 
os died,  having  satisfied  his  two  prevailing  passions  of  ambition  and 
revenge ;  and  while  Cinna  was  preparing  to  meet  Sylla  in  arms,  he 
perished  in  a  mutiny  of  his  own  soldiers,  by  an  unknown  hand. 

8.  Sylla  soon  returned  to  Italy,  victorious  over  his  forei^ 
memy,  and  joined  by  Cethegus,  Pompey,  and  other  leaders, 
gave  battle  to  those  Romans  who  had  been  opposed  to  liiov 
and  entirely  defeated  them.  Bonte  now  for  the  first  time  fo» 
ieived  »  native  xtmlGt.    A  n^pst  dxeadfo\  massacre  and  ppo- 
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■MipUm  MIowed,  m  yibkh  %fia  demgned  to 
every  enemy  he  had  in  Italy. 

§  The  army  opposed  to  SyHa  was  headed  by  young  Marins,  son  of 
Caius,  and  although  it  was  more  numerous  than  that  of  Sylla,  it  was 
less  united  and  disciplined.  Several  misfortunes,  however,  happen- 
ing to  the  forces  of  Marius,  they  soon  yielded. 

A  large  body  of  the  Samnites,  who,  at  this  time,  were  in  the  interest 
of  McC^i9,  had  carried  the  war  to  the  gate  of  Rome.  They  were  on  the 
point  of  success,  when  Sylla  met  them,  and  a  most  obstinate  contest 
ensued.  SyUa  found  himself  victorious.  On  the  field  of  battle  50,000 
oC  the  vanquished  and  the  victors  lay  promiscuously  in  death.  Sylla 
now  became  undisputed  master  of  his  country,  and  entered  Rome  al 
the  beau  o*  uis  army. 

But  be  entered  it  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  direst  revenge. 
A  long  list  of  senators,  and  Roman  kmghts,  together  with  an  unnum 
bered  multitude  of  the  citbsens,  he  caused  to  be  put  to  death.  This 
work  of  destruction  he  extended  throughout  the  principal  towns  of 
Italy.  He  permitted  his  soldiers  to  revenge  then*  private  injuries 
md  thus  almost  indiscriminate  massacres  iSok  place. 

9.  Such  violence,  however,  could  be  supported  only  by  an 
increase  of  power.  Accordingly  Sylla  invested  himself  with 
the  Dictatorship,  thus  deagning  to  give  an  air  of  justice  to  his 
nioDBtrous  ofqpressions.  This  dictatorship  commenced  82  yean 
B.  C,  and  lasted  not  quite  three  years.  Rome  was  now  be- 
ginning to  settle  into  a  despotism,  having  passed  through  all 
the  fix-ms  d  mcmarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy.  From 
this  time,  though  nominally  a  rqml^c  for  a  number  of  yean^ 
it  never  freed  itself  from  the  yoke  of  despotism. 

Sylla,  as  perpetual  dictator,  was  without  a  rival  in  authorityi 
and  absolute  master  of  the  government  Every  thing  was 
done  as  lie  exacted.  The  lea^  ofHXMikion  aroiraed  his  v^i- 
geance.  The  people  saw  nothing  before  them  but  the  pro9- 
pect  of  hopeless  slavery,  for,  while  they  were  amused  with  the 
show  of  their  former  government,  Sylla  took  care  that  none 
but  his  own  creatures  should  be  elected  to  any  office. 

It  was  at  this  crisis,  however,  that,  contrary  to  all  expectar 
lion,  Sylla  laid  down  the  dictatorship.  The  step  was  miac- 
countable,  and  the  reasons  of  it  have  ever  remained  hidden 
from  mankind. 

{  He  retired  in  safety.  Of  all  that  graat  multitude  which  be  had  so 
often  insulted  and  terrmed,  none  were  found  hardy  enough  to  reproadi 
«r  aemise  him,  except  one  young  nuui  who  pursued  hSo^  with  bitter 
invectives,  to  his  oWn  door. 

>  S]rUa,  witbottt  replying  to  so  low  an  advemry,  turning  to  tboss 
who  followed,  observed,  <^Tbat  this  fellow's  insolenos  would,  for  tbs 
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i  l»iimt  anj  awi^  ky^  daum  n 

Mrthority." 

Retiring  into  the  cotintry,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  pletsures  of  tiaa- 
qiiiUity  and  social  happinese^  if  such  a  wretch  could  enjoy  either,  ht 
old  not  long  survive  nis  abdication,  dying  of  a  most  filthy  disease^— a 
loathsome  and  mortifying  object  to  human  ambition. 

A  little  before  his  death  he  made  his  own  epitaph,  the  tenor  of 
which  was, "  that  no  man  had  ever  exceeded  him  in  doing  gop<l  to  hit 
frjend.*!,  or  mjuries  to  his  enemies." 

SYRIA. 

10.  The  aflairB  oi  Stria,  under  the  Sdeucidae,  or  suocet 
WNTB  of  Seleucus,  to  the  end  of  this  period,  were  in  a  very  tm* 
prosperous  state.  A  succession  of  massacres  and  usurpations 
took  place,  till  the  time  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  wboiii 
the  Syrians  invited  to  reign  over  them,  85  years  B.  C.  Indeed 
Syria  existed  in  independence  but  a  few  years  after  the  pre- 
sent period,  having  been  made  a  province  of  Rome  soon  after 
&e  commencement  of  the  next  succeeding  period,  viz.  64 
)rears  B.  C. 

{The  folldwing  are  the  names  of  some  of  theSeleuddeof  thepro^ 
MDt  era.  The  first  was  Demetrius  Nicator,  or  the  conqueror,  wh# 
ssigaed  (twe  years,  bat  was  then  confined  to  his  palace  for  a  Um^ 
time.  He  aflerwards  recovered  his  domimons,  and  reigned  four 
years. 

After  him  Trvphon  usurp^ed  the  sceptre,  and  reigned  four  yean. 
Ifo  was  at  length  kMled  by  his  own  soloien. 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  the  second  son  of  Donetrius  Soter,  next  aaoeDd> 
ed  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  He  made  war  against  Jerusalem,  and 
obliged  H  to  capitulate,  but  he  granted  the  Jews  a  peace  upon  reason- 
able conditions. 

In  attempting  to  recover  all  the  provinces  that  bdonged  to  ^  1^ 
fian  empire,  of  which  Parthia  was  one,  he  made  war  against  Phraate% 
kkig  of  Parthia,  but  being  obiiffed  to  separate  his  troops  and  put 
them  into  winter  quarters,  the  inhabitants  of  Uie  country  resolved  on 
Aieir  destruction,  and  nlassacred  them  all  in  one  day.  Including  at- 
tendants, they  amounted  to  400,090  persons. 

After  this  prince  were  Sdeucus  Y.  Antiochus  Grjrpbus^  wbo  r^ign* 
ad  29  years,  Antiodius  IX.  who  was  slain  by  a  son  of  Grjrphns;  imd 
one  or  two  others  whose  names  need  not  be  mentioned. 

The  Syrians  bavins  suflbred  so  long,  and  so  sevaiely,  under  flm 
turbulent  princes  of  the  race  of  Seleucus,  resolved  io  acdvde  thefli 
•from  tiie  throne,  lliis  they  aceomj^ii^ed  by  sending  an  embassy  tn 
Tigranes,  and  invhing  him  to  accept  of  the  sovereignty. 

llgnmes  complied  with  their  request,  and  swajred  the  Hfrmk 
•ceptre  18  years  m  perfect  peace.  Engaging  aAerwaxda  in  a  war  v*^ 
Ae  Romans,  Lncnlhis^e  oonsol  dckAd  him,  and  to^  theei^  <. 
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After  ibmy  Antiochiis  Asialictts,  ason  of  one  of  the (brmer  kings  of 
IMft,  was  aduiowledffed  as  king  ^y  LucuUus,  and  reigned  peaee? 
acly  for  the  space  of  four  years ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  time 
he  was  driven  from  the  throne  by  Pompey,  and  Syria  was  reduced 
Id  a  Roman  province. 

JEWS. 

11.  Pursuing  the  liistory  of  the  Jews  under  the  Maccabeesi 
It  appears,  that  the  brothers  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  availed 
themselves  of  their  advantages  with  perseverance  and  sue* 
cess.  By  their  exertions  they  established  the  independence  of 
iheir  country,  and  changed  its  republican  government  to  a  vi^ 
gorous  monarchy. 

John  Hyrcanus,  son  of  Simon  Maccabceus,  uniting  in  hia 
person  the  offices  of  high  priest  and  generalissimo  of  th^ 
army,  subdued  the  enemies  of  his  country,  ceased  to  pay  ho- 
niage  to  the  kings  of  Syria,  firmly  established  bis  govern* 
Dteot,  and  is  celebrated  for  his  many  valuaUe  qualities,  135 
R  C.  He  reigned  28  years. 

His  sons  assumed  dfie  title  as  well  as  the  power  of  kings ; 
and  the  high-priesthood  remained  in  his  family,  though  not 
in  the  person  of  the  monarch.  His  descendants  are  distui* 
guished  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  by  the  appelio' 
tkm  of  the  Asmonean  dynasty,  which  continu^  about  126 
years.  The  independence  of  Judea  was,  however,  drawing 
near  to  its  close,  an  event  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  suo* 
ceeding  period. 

I  OoDoemiBff  Hrycaans  it  may  be  further  recorded,  that  he  seized 
«i  aevendi  of  the  defencdess  cities  of  Sjrria.  and  thus  aecomjdidiei 
a  complete  delhremnce  of  his  nation  from  the  oppression  of  Syria. 
He  also  made  some  conquests,  both  in  Arabia  and  Phaenieia,  turned 
bis  ▼ietorious  arms  against  the  Samaritans,  and  subdued  Idumea.  At 
ttie  time  of  his  death  he  had  raised  his  nation  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  wealth,  proeperiw,  and  happiness. 

Of  Aristobmus,  one  of  the  sons  mat  reigned  after  Hyrcanus,  it  is 
leeovded  that  he  caused  liis  brother  Antigonus  to  be  iiilled  on  siispi* 
akm  of  dislo^ty ;  that  his  mother  claiming  a  right  to  the  sova* 
reignty  by  virtue  of  Hyrcanus*  wiU,  was  barbarously  starved  la 
Mtfh^— and  that  her  other  sons  were  kept  in  close  confinement. 

This  tyrannical  persecutor  assumed  the  royal  diadem,  which  had 
•ot  been  worn  by  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  efiected  the  conquest 
•f  Itivaa.  His  successes,  iKiwever,  ware  soon  interrupted  by  8ica<- 
Mas  $  and  the  deep  remorse  he  felt  on  account  of  the  treannent  of  his 
■iitkir,  podoeed  a  vomitibg  of  folood,  whidi  speedily  elosed  his 
wMnl  lil<i  snd  raign. 
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EGYPT. 

'  12.  Egypt,  during  this  period,  continued  under  the  nili 
of  tlie  Piolemaean  dynasty.  The  nation  increased  in  mag^ 
nificence  and  consequence  during  the  reigns  of  the  Ptoiemiesr 
Tiieir  reigns,  liowever,  were  ^disturbed  by  many  plots  and  in» 
surrections,  which  arose  between  the  different  states  over 
which  the  princes  had  dominion. 

These  states  were  so  numerous,  as  at  one  time  to  inckide 
3S,333  weU  peopled  cities* 

§  Of  ihe  first  Ptolemy  in  this  period,  viz.  Physcon,  we  remark,  that 
he  was  so  called  on  account  of  bis  corpulency ;  bnt  the  name  which 
he  asscimed  was  Evergetes,  or  the  Benefactor.  This  was  changed  by 
lij^  subjects  into  Kakergetes,  or  the  Evil  Doer,  for  he  was  the  most 
cruel,  wicked,  and  deq>icable  of  ihe  Ptolemies  who  swayed  the  Egyp^ 
tian  sceptre. 

He  murdered  the  child  of  his  wife  Cleopatra  in  his  mother's  arms. 
He  caused  all  persons  to  be  put  to  death  who  had  lamented  the  fkte 
of  the3r(Hmg  prince,  and  gave  iiree  permission  to  the  foreimiers  who 
composed  his j?uard,  to  plunder  and  massacre  the  iiAwitants  of 
^xuidri^  Tliat  weahhy  city  was  accordingly  stript  of  its  inhafoi- 
tadts,  and  repeopled  by  strangers  whom  he  hful  invited  thither. 
'^  The8e,'ana  many  other  enormities,  rank  him  among  the  most  bru- 
tal of  mankind.  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  succeeded  Physcon.  His  mother 
Cleopatra,  however,  coi^ved  to  dethrone  hmi,  and  V>  place  his  hn^ 
titer  AlezABder  on  the  throne.  The  latter  retained  the  title  of  kii^ 
18  years.    After  his  death,  Lathyrus  re-assumed  the  govfmment 

To  Lathyrus  a  most  inhuman  action  is  attributoa.  In  his  war  with 
tlie  Jews,  on  a  certain  occasion.  Having  taken  up  his  quarters  aftet 
a  victonotts  battle,  in  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Judea,  he  eanietf 
^  the  female  and  mimA  inhabitants  to  be  murdered,  and  their  mutt* 
kted  liffibe  to  be  put  into  boiling  cridrons,  as  if  he  desigiied  to  maki 
ft  repast  for  his  army.  He  widi^  to  inspire  the  Jews  with  temir^by 
feprasenting  their  eneoues  8b  caimibals. 

PARTHU. 

13.  Parthia  continued,  during  this  period,  to  be  governed 
t)y  the  Arsacidse,  or  descendants  of  Arsaces.  This  empire, 
whicli  was  greatly  extended  at  one  4ime,  and  which  andei 
Mithridates  I.  enjoyed  the  height  of  its  grandeur,  was  somd 
Irfterwards  considerably  abridged.  The  principal  sovereigns 
during  this  peroid,  were  Phraates  11.  Artabanus  XL  and  Mi-' 
ihridates  II. 

§  Phraates  II.  when  prepaim^  to  mvade  Syria  at  a  eertam  tiaii^ 
found  himself  under  tiie  neeesHty  of  fighting  the  Seytknui^  wfaoM 
be  had  called  to  his  assistaQoe  afSMist  Antiochu0,aiid  to  whiMK  liei 
refused  to  pay  the  promised  sum,  on  account  of  their  not  a<ri<iiti' 
before  the  defeat  of  the  Syrians  ^         . 
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in  order  to  UteHgtlHm  his  army  he  enlisted  all  the  Gnek  xnerte- 
tenee,  ivlio,  following  Antiochitt,  were  prisoners ;  but  these  Greelw 
h«?inf  been  treated  with  cruelty  during  then:  d^ivity,  resolred  to 
hm9e  revei^ ;  and  in  the  first  engagement  deserted  to  the  Se3rthian% 
and  in  conjunction  with  them  attacked  the  Purthiann,  cut  their  army 
to  pieces,  killed  the  king,  and  ravag[ed  their  country.  In  this  battle 
the  Chinese  also  assisted  the  Scjrthians,  which  is  their  firot  appear* 
snce  abroad,  which  history  records.  They  had  previously  been  con- 
fined to  their  own  country  in  their  wars  and  transactions.    ' 

Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  IX. 

1 .  Polybiiis,  a  learned  historian,  who  wrote  the  history  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

2.  ApoIIodorus,  a  Greek  grammarian. 

3.  Lucilius,  an  early  Roman  poet. 

4.  Marius,  a  celebrated  Roman  general  and  consuL 

5.  Sylla,  an  able  geno^  eminent  fer  bk  soGcess  and  cm- 
dty  in  war. 

6.  John  Hyrcanus;  a  liberator  oi  the  Jews,  and  father  of  the 
Aamonean  dynasty. 

{  1.  Polybhis  was  a  native  of  Areadia,  in  Greece.  He  was  initii^ed 
hi  die  duties,  and  made  acquahited  with  the  qualifications  of  a  states* 
Inan,  by  his  father,  the  instructer  of  Philopoemen.  He  fought  against 
the  Romans  in  the  war  of  Perseus,  but  was  taken  and  brought  pri« 
Bouer  to  Rome,  where  he  was  befriended  by  the  younger  Scipio. 

Pol3rtmis  acquired  an  intimacy  with  the  powerfiU  Romans,  and 
was  present  at  the  taking  of  Carthage  and  Numantia.  After  the  death 
of  9eipio,  be  retired  to  Megalopolis,  Where  he  died  in  his  82d  year^ 
eboQt  1^  years  B.  C.  He  wrote  a  universal  history  ui  Greek,  dhrii 
ded  into  40  books,  which  begmi  with  the  first  Punic  war,  and'finished 
with  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  by  Paulus. 

The  greatest  part  of  this  valuable  history  is  lost  Five  books,  and 
numerous  fragments,  remam.    It  is  highly  authentic  and  accurate. 

2.  Apdlodorus  flourished  about  115  years  B.  C.  He  wrote  a  his- 
loiy  of  AthenS)  besides  other  works.  But  of  all  his  eopupositions  no- 
thing is  extant,  except  his  Bibliotheca,  a  valuable  work,  divided  into 
Aree  books. 

9.  Lucilius  was  a  Roman  knight.bom  at  Aumnca,  and  distinguished 
by  his  vutuous  and  inofll^isive  cnaracter.  He  is  considered  as  the 
first  great  satirical  writer  among  the  Rinnans,  and  hideed  as  the 
founder  of  satire.  He  was  superior  to  his  poetical  predecessors  al 
Rome ;  he'  wrote  with  great  roughness  and  inelegance,  but  with  modi 
heitty,  and  he  gamed  many  ammrers. 

.  Bfock wdl  says,  that  he  was  ^  a  writer  of  such  keames  of  temper 
—^  flowing  wit  as  fitted  him  to  strike  out  a  new  road,  never  trod  l^ 

rt  before.**    Some,  however,  admired  him  beyond  his  real  merits,' 
M  satires  which  he  wrote,  nothing  but  a  few  verses  remains.    H 
died  at  Naples  in  the  40th  ywr  of  his  age  ^^^^^^^  ^^  Google 
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4.  Marhis  was  born  of  obscure  and  lyiterete  pamitfl)  \mi 
me  of  the  most  powerM  and  eniA  tyrante,  that  Rome  ev«r  bebaM 
daring  her  consular  government  He  became  sevmi  times  consiiL 
He  destroyed  the  Ambrones,  Teutones,  and  CLmbri,  who  were  pre^ 
paring  to  mvade  Italy,  and  raised  a  civil  war,  to  oppose  the  power  ol 
Sylla,  as  has  been  narrated  in  this  History.  He  died  B.  C.  86^  after 
he  had  filled  all  Rome  with  blood. 

Among  the  instances  which  are  mentioned  of  his  fiiinness,  this 
may  be  recorded.  A  swelling  in  the  leg  obliged  him  to  apply  io 
a  physician,  who  m*ged  the  necessity  of  cutting  it  off.  Marius  gave 
it,  and  saw  the  operation  performed  Without  a  distortion  of  the  face, 
and  without  a  groan.  The  physician  asked  the  other,  and  Marius 
gave  it  with  equal  composure. 

5.  SyUa  was  the  mvcterate  enemy  of  Marius,  between  wh^nu  as 
we  have  seen,  the  most  bloody  wars  were  wa^ed.  He  was  descended 
from  a  noble  family,  but  was  poor  in  early  life.  He  afterwards  be- 
came immensely  rich.  He  first  entered  the  army  under  Marius,  as 
qnsestor,  in  Numidia.  He  afterwards  had  the  administration  of  the 
Mithridatic  war. 

In  his  wars  with  Marius,  Sylla  acted  the  tyrant  to  a  t^rrilde  ex- 
tent, and  the  streets  of  Rome  he  filled  with  devastation  and  blood. 
As  perpetual  dictator,  he  exercised  the  most  absolute  authority ;  but 
ft  length  abdicated  and  died  at  Puteoli  of  a  most  loathsome  disease^ 
fai  his  60th  year,  78  B.  C.  Mankind  hi^ve  never  understood  the  causa 
•f  his  abdication.  He  and  Marius  both  sought  m  their  last  sickm^l 
to  drown  the  stings  of  conscience  by  continue  intoxication. 

6.  John  Hyrcanus  was  prince  and  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  after 
Us  father.  He  restored  his  nation  to  independence,  from  the  power 
of  Antiochus,  khig  of  Syria,  and  died  106  years  B.  C.  He  was  illu»> 
trioos  by  his  virtues,  as  well  as  by  being  the  father  of  a  race  of  princes* 
He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Judea  by  a  son  of  the  same  n«me» 


PERIOD  X. 

TJie  period  of  RomanLitercUure,  extending  from  iheJM 
campaign  ofJulitis  CtBsar,  80  years  B.U.tothe  nativity 
of  Jesus  Christy  or  thecommenoemenlofthe  Christian  era. 

ROME. 
Sect.  I.  Rome,  at  the  commeoceinent  of  this  period,  had 
greatly  extended  its  donnnions,  and  was  &st  becoming  a  uni* 
versal  erapire.  Abroad  the  Romans  triumphed — ^but  at  home 
Aeir  affairs  were  in  a  melancholy  and  distracted  state.  The 
tenxx  of  pubBc  liberty  remained,  but  the  reality  had  principally 
dfiparted.  The  civil  dissensions  of  Marius  and  SyUa  had  poMh 
tnUed  many  of  their  most  yaluable  iastHutioa^  r^^^^i^ 
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Bafemhow  dweiMioBB  w&/%  fwuuglil  to  a  tloMy  &  amui  h^ 

En  to  appear  on  the  stage,  who  was  destined  to  destnqr  tka 
X  remnant  of  the  liberties  of  bis  country.  This  man  was 
Julius  Ciesar.  In  his  "first  military  enterprise,  80  years  B.  C^ 
in  the  siege  of  MytUene,  under  Thermus,  the  preetor  of  Asiai 
tuB  bravery  and  talents  were  rewarded  with«a  ciric  crown. 

Soon  after  this  be  returned  to  Rome  to  prosecute  his  studies; 
and  for  a  time  refused  all  interference  in  the  feuds  which  were 
Iben  prevailing.  Belbre  he  had  finished  his  studies,  however. 
he  raised  troops  to  repress  the  ineursioos  of  Hithridates,  and 
was  successful  in  saving  or  rescuing  several  of  the  eastern 
provinces  fix>m  his  grasp. 

{  From  this  time  his  ambitious  views  were  too  apparent,  and  in  seek- 
iap  office  and  popularity,  he  was  but  too  socceasftiL  He  had  escaped 
with  difficulty  the  prosciiptions  of  SyUa,  who  was  persuaded  to  tel 
lum  Ihre,  thooff h  that  tynni  dreaded  Csnr's  abilitie& 

Gssar  was  descended  from  one  of  the  first  families  in  Rome,  and 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Cinna.  His  powerful  name  and  connex- 
ions he  strengthened,  by  arts  of  the  most  consummate  policy  and  ad* 
dress.  His  powers  of  mind  were  of  the  highest  order,  and  he  excelled 
in  whatever  branch  of  pursuit  he  enaa 


He  was  in  person  slender,  talL  and  delicate,  and  was  reputed  to  be 
the  buidsomest  man  in  Rome.  He  had  a  habit  of  running  his  finget 
vnder  the  nicely  adjusted  curls  of  his  head,  when  he  appeared  in  pub- 
lic assemblies:  this  led  Cicero  to  remark,  "that one  would  hardljp 
imafiae  that  under  snch  a  fine  exterior,  there  was  hatching  the  de- 
struction of  the  liberties  of  Rome." 

Of  his  feats  in  war,  and  the  important  part  he  acted  in  the  common- 
wealth, we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak,  m  following  the  order  of 
erenta. 

2.  After  the  death  of  Sylla,  contention  broke  out  anew; 
for  the  terror  of  his  power  had  created  a  short  interval  of  a 
dreadftil  repose. 

Catidus  and  Lepidus  settled  their  difi^culties  only  by  arms— 
andtheWarofSertorious,  and  the  Servile  War  ensued.  ThesOy 
however,  were  safely  terminated  after  a  few  years.  The  war 
of  Sertorius  commenced  77  years  R  C.  The  Servile  War 
eomraenced  73  years  B.  C.  > 

{  Lepidui^  who  was  consul,  wishing  to  annul  all  the  acts  of  SyOa. 
was  opposed  by  his  colleague  Catulus.  T6  carry  his  point  he  i<Huid 
It  necessary  to  use  force,  and  accordingly  he  rawed  an  army  In  his 
government  of  Gaul,  with  which  he  approached,  in  hostile  array«  !(► 
mdsRome. 

Catuhia,  to  whom  Pompey  and  his  forces  were  joined,  met  him  at 
IheHUvtan  Bridge^  two  miles  firora  Rome,  and  gave  him  battle.  Le* 
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fidw  iwetttirtly  dcferted,  aid  moapmg  lalaHiwikiti,  wiia  411  of 
grioC    His  party,  howev^,  did  not  expire  with  him. 

A  more  dangerous  enemy  still  remained  in  Spmin.  This  was  Ser- 
torius,  a  veteran  soldier,  who  had  been  bred  under  Marius,  his  equal 
m  courage — his  superior  in  virtue.  Banished  from  Rome  by  Sylla, 
he  had  found  a  refuge  in  Spain,  whither  all,  who  fled  from  Sylltt^ 
cruelty,  resortcKl  to  him.  Having  gained  the  affections  of  its  warltlui 
nhabitanls,  he  resisted,  duruig  eiglit  years,  the  Roman  power. 

Metellus,  and  afterwards  Porapey,  were  sent  to  bring  him  to  sub- 
mission, but  he  often  came  off  victorious,  and  was  even  threatening 
to  invade  Italy,  when  he  was  suddenly  destroyed  by  the  tretdiery 
■of  one  of  his  lieutenants.  The  revolted  provinoes  of  Sps^  quick^ 
submitted  to  Pompey. 

The  Servile  War  took  its  rise  from  a  few  gladiators,  who  broke 
fjeom  their  fencmg-school  at  Capua,  and  having  drawn  a  number  c^ 
slaves  after  theiti,  overthrew  the  force  that  was  sent  against  them, 
and  firom  this  success,  their  number  soon  mcreased  to  an  aormy  m 
40M0  men. 

with  this  strength,  and  headed  by  Spartacus,  fheir  general,  thef 
sustained  a  vigorous  war  of  three  years  in  the  very  heart  of  Italy.^ 
and  even  talked  of  attacking  Rome ;  but  Crassus,  havhig  aasembloa 
M  the  forces  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  destroyed  the 
greatest  part  of  them,  and  among  them  Spartacus,  fighting  bravdy 
to  the  last 

3.  The  War  which  had  been  carried  on  against  Midirida- 
tes,  and  which  Sylla  had  suspended  by  means  of  a  peace, 
was  renewed  about  this  time,  72  years  B.  C.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  important  wars  which  the  Romans  ever  waged. 
Mithridatee  defeated  the  succesi9or  of  Sylla,  and  contracting 
an  alliance  with  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  began  to  be  quite 
formidable  to  the  power  of  Rome. 

Lucullus,  however,  an  experienced  general,  was  sent  against 
him,  and  defeated  him  in  several  engagements,  with  immenae 
loss.  Tigranes  also  felt  the  weight  of  the  Roman  arm ;  and 
both,  doubtless,  would  have  been  obliged  soon  to  sue  for  peace, 
had  not  Lucullus,  by  means  of  intrigue,  been  deposed  from 
his  command,  and  Glabrio  appointed  in  his  stead. 

Afler  this,  Mithridatcs  met  with  success  again,  till  Pompey 
was  appointed  to  take  the  command  against  this  powerAd 
enemy  of  Rome.  Under  the  auspices  of  this  great  genend. 
the  Roman  arms  were  completely  victorious,  and  the  wai 
termuiated  about  63  years  B.  C,  with  the  death  of  Miibri' 


{  Mlthridates  was  the  undaunted  enemy  of  Rome  durmg  25  yean» 
IBs  resouroes  In  wealth  and  soldiers  were  great,  and  his  bravery  and 
teleiits  were  equal  to  his  resources.  The  Roman  g^ieralwitb  «rh0li 
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lespect  Pompey  had  already  become  a  fovourite  hero  of  the  Ro> 
nau  people. 

He  had  generally  been  suceessM  in  his  military  enterpriseei,  and 
A  the  commiasion  which  he  had  recently  received  of  managing  the 
WW  afpainst  the  pijntes  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  had  shewn  e(|u»l 
intreptdity  and  skilL  Pleased  with  his  success,  the  people  had  eii* 
trusted  to  him  the  sole  management  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  with  an 
aknost  unlimited  authority. 

His  power  would  have  rendered  him  extremely  dangerous  to  the 
yberties  of  his  country,  had  he  been  an  enemy  to  those  liberties.  But 
though  hiehly  ambitious,  he  was  desirous  rather  of  glory  than  of  do* 
minion.  He  wished  to  be  the  first  man  in  the  state,  and  for  this  rea- 
son entered  into  a  contest  witli  Crassusfor  the  favour  of  the  peojAei 
10  he  afterwards  fought  against  Cesar,  in  behalf  of  the  republic 

In  the  Mithridatic  war  he  manifested  his  qualities  as  a  general 
He  fint  {NTopoeed  terms  of  acoonunodation  to  Mithridatea.  But 
Uieae  were  refused;  and  the  king,  collecting  an  army  from  the  wrecks 
of  his  former  power,  was  about  to  carry  the  war  into  Armenia.  In 
this  project,  however,  he  was  disappointed,  and  was  oblig^  to  flee. 

Pompey,  nevertheless,  overtook  him  before  he  had  time  to  pass  the 
Euphrates.  It  was  then  night,  but  being  compelled  to  engage,  it  is 
soia  the  moon,  shining  from  behind  the  Roman  army,  len^hencd 
their  shadows  so  much,  that  the  archers  of  Mithridates  shot  their  ar- 
rows at  tiiese,  mistaking  the  shadow  for  the  substance. 

He  was  overthrown  with  great  loss ;  but  he  l»oke  through  the  Ro- 
man army  with  a  few  hundred  horse,  and  escaped.  Here,  after  wan- 
dering through  the  forests  several  days,  leading  his  horse,  and  sub- 
risting  on  fruits  which  were  found  in  his  way,  he  met  with  a  few 
thousand  of  his  troops  that  had  survived  the  engagement,  who  con- 
ducted him  to  one  of  his  magazines,  contaming  die  treajsures  deposi- 
ted to  support  the  war. 

After  thjs  he  sought  aid  from  several  princes ;  but  though  he  failed 
in  this  attempt,  and  though  he  was  betrayed  by  his  unnatural  son,  he 
still  aimed  at  great  designs,  and  even  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  he  pro- 
ieeled  the  invasion  of  ti^  Roman  empire.  Upon  being  apprised  of 
his  intentions,  a  mutiny  ensned,  which  was  promoted  by  his  son. 

Being  obliged  to  take  refuffe  in  his  palace,  he  sent  to  his  son  for 
l^ve  to  depart,  with  offers  of  the  remnant  of  his  kingdom  to  him. 
The  monster,  however,  denied  this  request,  and  sternly  conveyed  a 
message  to  the  old  man,  intimating  that  death  was  now  all  that  he 
oould  expect 

This  instance  of  filial  ingratitude  aggravated  all  his  other  calami- 
ties ;  and  he  sought  for  his  wives,  children,  and  himself,  a  voluntary, 
^thr  They  all  readily  consented  to  die  with  their  monarchy  rattier 
iiairto  undergo  the  horrors  of  a  Roman  captivity. 

4.  After  defeating  Mithridates,  Pooipey  made  very  nume? 
ipqs  (Mid  extensive  concpiests,  setting  up  and  deppeiog  kiDg» 
§%  bis  pleasure.    He  (^length  i^archec}  against  /eiriisalen)^ 
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tnd  dker  besieghig  it  three  months,  took  ilr^l2fiO0  oT  9te 
defendere  having  lost  thdr  Uves.  He  then  returned  to  Rome» 
«i^yiiig  the  most  spkodkl  triumph  thai  ever  entered  its 
gales,  61  years  B.  C. 

I  Darins,  king  of  MecUa,  and  AntkM^iMy  khig  of  632;ia9  w 
M  to  submit  to  the  clemency  of  Pompey,  while  FtiraaSes,  kinff  of 
Pluthia,  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  send  to  entreat  peace.    From 
tboice,  extending  his  conquest  over  die  Thursans  ana  Arabians^  ha 
reducM  all  Syria  and  Pontus  into  Roman  provinces. 

In  his  conquest  of  Jerusalem  after  mtifying  his  curiosity  whh  the 
holy  things  of  the  place,  ha  restored  Hyrcanus  to  the  priesthood  and 
aovemroent,  and  took  Aifslobuhis  with  him  to  grace  his  trhnnph. 
This  triumph  lasted  two  days.  In  it  were  exposed  the  names  of  Ift 
eonouered  Kingdoms.  800  cities  taken,  29  cities  repeopled,  and  lOOO 
caraes  brought  to  acxnowledge  the  empire  of  Rome. 

The  treasures  that  were  bnraght  home  amounted  to  near  90,600,0011^ 
of  our  money  ($ :)  and  the  trophies  and  other  splendours  of  the  pro» 
eeanon,  were  such,  that  the  spectalora  seemed  lost  in  the  magniflceot 
Dffotoion.  The  gioi^,  rather  than  the  real  prosperity  of  Rome,  waa 
mcreased  by  these  victories.  While  Pompey  and  me  Roman  anna 
were  triumphant  abroad,  tiie  city  was  hear  its  ruin,  by  means  of  a 
conspiracy  in  its  very  bosom. 

6.  Sergius  Catiline,  a  patrician  by  birth,  at  this  time,  (R  C. 
64)  plotted  the  downM  of  his  country.  His  otnect  waa  to 
rise  on  its  ruins  to  wealth  and  power ;  and  acoordin^y  asso* 
dating  with  him  a  number  of  ambitious,  profligate  charactera 
like  himself,  be  hoped  to  throw  Rome  and  all  Italy  into  a  state 
of  tumult  and  insurrectaoQ,  and  to  destroy  the  lives  of  the  modi 
distinguidied  of  the  citizens. 

But  the  vigilance  of  Cicero,  who  was  consul,  frustrated  this 
horrible  project.  Taking  the  necessary  precautions,  he  secured 
the  conspirators  that  were  in  Rome,  and  ordered  them  to  exe 
eution,  according  to  law.  Catiline,  who  had  fled,  soon  raised 
an  army,  and  ccnning  to  battle  with  the  forces  of  the  republSC| 
he  was  overthrown,  and  himself  and  his  whole  army  were 
given  to  the  sword. 

Cicero,  l^  his  abilities,  patriotism,  and  aeal  for  the  public 
good,  was  raised  to  the  meet  enviaUe  height  of  glory  aiid  ror 


6.  Pompey,  after  his  triumphal  entrance  into  Rome,  sought 
to  be  the  first  man  in  therq[mblic.    His  contention  was  mora 
particulariy  with  Oraasus,  who,  on  account  of  hisjRresiltbi 
'  an  mfluenca  at  this  time  next  to  thot-of  ^ 
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'y  who  was  ab^  aqpmng  afWthe  same^&liiioUoBi  8^ 
lo  aocorapUsh  his  object  by  uniting  these  rivals. 

This  union  be  brought  to  pass,  and  thus  he  avoided  mcddng 
himself  an  enemy  to  either  of  them,  and  enjoyed  the  favom 
•f  both.  From  a  regaid  to  their  mutual  friend,  Pompey  and 
Craasus  ^reed  to  a  partition  of  power  with  Ceesar,  and  thus 
was  formed  the  First  Triumvirate,  B.  C.  59. 

Caesar  was  chosen  consul  He  increased  his  popularity,  by 
a  division  of  lands  among  the  poorer  citizens,  and  strengthened 
bis  interest  with  Pon^y,  by  giving  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  The  coalition  between  Pompey,  Crassus,  and 
ClBBsar,  constituted  a  power  distinct  from  the  senate  or  the  peo* 
pie,  and  yet  dependent  on  both.  It  was  exceedingly  detri^* 
neanlal  to  the  piiblic  liberties. 

7.  Having  divided  the  ero|Hre  between  them,  these  thres 
ndmdoab  prepared  for  their  respective  destinations.  C»ar. 
however,  previously  to  his  departure,  had  the  address  to  pro^ 
cure  the  banishment  of  Cicero  from  Rome,  and  thus  removed 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  his  career  of  ambition.  He  ac- 
cooofibBhed  this  object  by  means  of  his  partizaiis,  particu* 
larly  Clodius,  the  tribune,  68  years  B.  C. 

The  pretext  for  diis  base  act,  was  the  illegality  of  certain 
measures  pursued  in  the  suppression  of  Catiline's  conspiracy. 
Through  the  interest  of  Pompey,  however,  Cicero  was  at 
length  recalled  from  exile,  with  d^inguished  honour. 
^  {  Cicero  continued  to  be  the  watchful  guardian  of  the  few  remaining 
fflKrties  of  his  country.  He  was  the  greatest  man  of  the  Romans,  if 
ttot  of  all  antiauity.  If  is  virtues  were  as  conspicuous  as  his  talenta 
He  appeared,  however,  to  have  one  foible,  and  that  was  vanity.  Hs 
desired  to  unite  in  his  character  incompatible  qualiti^ ;  and  to  be 
tfuHigfat  not  only  the  greatest  oratcMr,  but  the  greatest  jester  in 
Borne. 

In  his  zeal  for  the  public  good,  Caesar  had  reason  to  fear  him.  To 
npocure  his  banishment  from  the  city,  he  favoured  the  designs  of 
Clodius,  who  was  Cicero's  inveterate  enemy,  and  in  this  m  was 
Joined  by  Pompey.  Clodius,  as  tribune,  caused  a  law  to  be  pasKd, 
maportinj^  that  any  who  had  condenmed  a  Roman  citizen  unheard, 
Aould  himself  be  banished.  This  Was  designed  to  have  a  bearing 
OQ  Cicero,  in  regard  to  his  proceedings  against  Catiline. 

Behig  impetehed  on  this  law,  Cicero  was  banished  400  miles  from 
haltVf  his  houses  were  ordered  to  be  demolished,  and  his  goods  set 
up  fiir  sale.  In  vain  did  he  protest  against  the  iniquitous  sentence  5 
tfie  people  had  ungratefully  forgotten  their  benefactor,  and  sixt^Ba 
iftonths  did  he  spend  in  solitude  and  grief.  He  bore  his  exile  with 
lije  grcafest  impatience.  it 
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>  Fomp^,  Ti^  had  copenrred  in  the  bao^hment  of  Gio«co.sl 

*eiigth  saw  his  mistake  in  the  growing  reputation  and  power  of  his 
Hvd,  Cssar.  To  prop  his  own  sinking  fortunes,  he  needed  the  aid  of 
Cicero,  and  intercedmg  in  his  favour,  procured  his  recall  to  Rom^ 
•7B.  C. 

8.  Ctesar,  who  had  the  government  of  Traosalpine  C^ul 
and  niyria,  nobly  sustained  the  military  glory  of  bis  countryi 
in  the  wars  which  he  waged  on  its  account.  In  Gaul,  Qer^ 
many,  and  Britain,  he  spread  the  terror  of  his  luins.  His 
landing  on  the  British  isles,  and  bis  success  in  mibduing  the 
MKvage  and  hardy  natiites,  is  a  memorable  event  in  history. 

His  invasion  of  Britain  took  place  55  years  R  C.;  and  his 
•ubjugation  of  a  considerable  part  of  (he  country  was  effected 
at  two  different  times,  in  the  course  of  one  year,  54  B.  C.  But 
the  tu'gency  of  afiairs  at  home,  delayed  the  progress  of  hia 
arms  in  Britain. 

{Gnsar.  in  the  first  year  (tf  his  government,  subdued  the  Hehretiii 
irao  had  left  their  own  country,  imd  attempled  to  settle  themaelvea 
in  the  more  inviting  regions  of  the  Roman  provinces.  Two  hundred 
^usand  of  their  number  perished.  The  Germans,  with  Ariovistus 
at  their  head,  were  next  cut  off.  The  Belg®,  Nervii,  the  Cdtio 
Gaols,  the  Suevi,  and  other  wailike  nations,  were  all  spcccaatfcty 
brought  under  subjection. 

At  length,  urged  by  the  desire  of  conquest,  he  invaded  Britain. 
But  upon  approaching  the  shores,  he  found  them  covered  with  men 
to  oppose  his  landing,  and  it  was  not  without  a  severe  strug^e,  thai 
the  natives  were  put  to  flight  Having  obtained  other  advantages 
over  them,  and  bound  them  to  obedience,  he  passed  over  to  the  oonth^ 
nent  during  winter  quarters,  meditating  a  return  in  the  spruiff. 

The  absence  of  the  conqueror  inspired  the  Britons,  naturaUy  fond 
of  libertv,  with  a  resolution  to  renounce  the  Roman  power.  But  in 
a  flscond  expedition,  Ceesar  so  intimidated  them  with  repeated  victo- 
rieS)  that  they  no  longer  resisted  in  the  plains,  but  fled  to  the  forests. 
Here^  however,  they  were  unstife,  and  soon  yielded  to  the  necessity 
oifsmng  for  a  peace. 

In  the  course  of  nine  years  this  ambitious  general  and  waster  of 
huDNi  life  conquered,  together  with  Britain,  Si  that  country  which 
MUenos  from  the  Meait^ranean  to  the  German  sea.  It  is  said  that 
lie  took  800  cities ;  subdued  900  different  states ;  overcame  3,000,000* 
men,  1,000,000  of  whom  fell  on  tlie  field  of  battle,  and  the  remamder 
made  prisoners  of  war.  Notwithstanding  the  plaudits  of  the  worldi 
how  little  glory  was  th^e  in  all  this ! 

9.  Tlie  death  of  Crassus,  which  occurred  in  an  expe<Hti(ni 
against  the  Parthians,  63  years  B.  C,  put  an  ^  to  the 
Triumvirate.  Afler  this  event,  CeBsar  and  Ponipey,  whose' 
qnicm  was  far  from  being  sincere,  began  each  to  entertain  the 
a^  of  supreme^  imdividcd  doijjinion.  .  pgtl|  >vefe  f x^emely 
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fowerfal ;  but  Ceesar  had  fiuperioar  talents,  and  an  hmnoiblo 
anny  devoted  to  his  interests.  The  main  body  of  the  people 
were  also  in  favour  of  Caesar  who  had  won  them  by  his  libe* 
rdity. 

The  strength  of  Pompey-ky  in  the  favour  of  the  consuls, 
amd  the  good  wishes  of  the  Roman  senate ;  and  several  legions 
were  also  at  his  command.  In  attitudes  so  imposing,  and 
with  resources  so  vast,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  in  those  dege- 
nerate times,  each  should  be  encoujraged  to  expect  the  posses* 
sion  of  supreme  power. 

The  contest  for  superiority  was  not  long  a  contest  of  plans 
and  feelinffs  merely — it  soon  became  a  contest  of  blows.  The 
result  of  this  terrible  civil  war  was  disastrous  in  the  extreme 
to  Pompey  and  the  repuUic.  At  Pharsalia,  in  Tbessaly, 
Caesar  and  Pompey  met  in  battle,  in  which  Pompey  was  en- 
tirdy  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  16,000  men  killed,  and  24,000 
token  prisoners,  48  years  B.  C.  Being  soon  after  ua  the  power 
of  Pudemy,  king  of  Egypt,  to  whom  he  had  fled  for  protec* 
tion,  he  was  basely  murdered. 

$Nearthe  expiration  of  theterm  of  his  government,  Casar  applied 
ta  the  senate  to  be  continued  tn  his  authority.  This  application  the 
Mnale  teftned.  Cssar  then  determined  to  appeal  to  anns  for  what 
he  diofls  to  consider  as  his  right.  Having,  by  the  sanction  of  an 
oatli,  engaged  the  services  of  his  army  in  his  favour,  he  began  to  draw 
towards  the  confines  of  Italy,  and  passing  the  Alps  with  his  third 
kfion,  stopped  at  Ravenna,  fh)m  whence  he  wrote  a  letter  to  ih» 
eonBuls,  declaring  that  he  was  ready  to  resign  all  command,  if  Pom* 
p^  woold  show  equal  submission. 

Bnt  the  senate  being  devoted  to  Pompey,  was  determined  to  de> 
pvive  Cassar  of  his  command,  and  consequently  passed  a  decree,  by 
wkich  he  was  to  be  considered  an  enemy  to  the  commonwealth,  U 
he  did  not  disband  his  army  within  a  limited  time. 

Cesar,  nothing  at  all  intimidated  or  deterred  fh)m  his  projeet| 
aarched  his  anny  to  the  Rubicon,  a  small  river  which  formed  the 
boundary  between  Italy  and  Gaul.  This  boundar3r  the  Romans- 
oonsldered  as  sacred,  and  not  to  be  passed  with  impunity,  since  they 
fawl  solemnly  devoted  to  the  infenud  god&  and  brandea  with  sacn> 
lege  and  panicide,  any  i)erson  who  should  presume  to  pass  it,  with 
an  aimy,  a  legion,  or  even  a  single  cohort. 

At  this  spot,  he  for  a  moment  hesitated,  as  if  profoundly  impressed 
with  Ihe  fearfUl  con0e(}uence8  which  must  result  from  the  step  he  was 
ahont  to  take.  His  misgivings,  however,  subsiding,  he  said  to  one  of 
bis  generals,  *^  the  die  is  cast,^'  and  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he 
pHmged  in,  and  with  his  sc^diers  soon  gained  the  opposite  shore. 

Tenor  and  Indignation  seized  the  ditizens  of  Rome,  as  the  news 
sf  this  Inmsaetionreai^ied  their  ears.    Pompey  was  not  in  soflksienl 
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tatoB'to  meet  the  enemy,  and  aeoordkicly  quitted  die  city,  and  ledUi» 
floldierB  to  Ciqpua,  where  he  had  two  l^poaa.  From  Uiat  place  he 
passed  over  at  length  into  Macedonia,  followed  by  the  consuls,  and  a 
large  body  of  the  senators.  At  the  same  time,  he  caused  levies  to  be 
raised  over  both  Italy  and  Greece. 

In  two  months,  Cnsar  having  made  himaelf  master  of  all  ItalVj 
esmred  Rome  in  triumph,  to  the  great  joy  of  most  of  the  people,  am 
secured  to  himself  the  supreme  authority  and  tlie  public  treasures 
and  having  made  profession  of  respect  for  the  citizens  and  liberties 
of  Rome^  and  adjusted  the  concerns  of  the  city,  he  left  it  in  a  few 
da^  ana  set  out  to  take  the  field  against  his  enanies. 

The  lieutenants  of  Pompey  havuig  possession  of  Spain,  Casai 
nurched  directly  thitlier,  leading  his  army  asain  over  the  lofty  Alps 
In  the  course  of  40  days  he  subdued  the  whole  country,  and  return 
ed  victorious  to  Rome,  where,  during  his  absence,  he  had  been  nomi 
nated  dictator.  He  was  soon  after  chosen  consul  also.  His  dictator 
Mp  he  relinquished  at  the  expiration  of  eleven  days. 

In  the  meantime,  Pompey's  preparations  were  such  as  became  tb* 
crisis  which  was  api>roacning.  He  had  received  from  the  sovereigiW: 
of  the  East  very  considerable  supplies,  as  well  as  the  assurancesof  their 
friendship.  lie  was  master  of  nine  Italum  legions,  and  had  a  fleet  of 
too  large  ships,  under  the  conduct  of  an  experienced  comnsand^. 

The  nobles  and  most  distinguished  ettiaensof  Rome,  flocked  daily, 
atoond  his  standard ;  and  he  had  at  one  time  above  200  seoatoa  in 
Ms  camp,  among  whom  were  the  great  names  of  Cicero  and  Oito.- 
Fampey's  party  glorying  in  their  numbers  and  strength,  were  eenfl- 
deatof  success. 

Cesar,  with  a  courage  bordering  on  rashness,  immediately  iMHig^ 
his  rival,  and  desired  to  bring  him  to  an  engagement.  Near  Djrrra- 
dimm  the  opposing  armks  were  so  situated  that  Hbecame  necesaaiy 
to  fight  The  result  was  by  no  means  decisive,  though  it  was  favoui»> 
Ue  on  the  whole  to  Pompey,  who  afterwards  led  h&  troops  to  Phar* 
talia. 

Previously  to  this  encounter,  a  circumstance  took  place,  displayiae 
te  lof^  spirit  of  Ctesar.  For  the  purpose  of  hastening  the  arrival 
of  a  reinforcement,  he  Conceived  the  desiffu  of  passing  over  to  Bmn- 
diisium  in  the  night,  by  embarkmg  in  a  fisherman's  boat  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Apsua.  This  he  accordingly  did  with  great  secrecy^ 
having  disguised  himself  in  the  habit  of  a  slave. 

When  they  had  rowed  off  a  considerable  way,  the  wind  suddenly 
dianged  against  them--the  sea  began  to  rise  in  Inilows,  and  the  atom  • 
hicrcesed  to  an  alarming  degree.  The  fisherman,  who  had  rowed 
all  ni^ht  with  extreme  labour,  was  often  inclined  to  put  back,  boft 
was  dissuaded  by  his  passenger.  At  length,  however,  he  conceived 
himself  unable  to  proceed,  and  yet  he  was  too  distant  firom  land  to 
hope  for  making  good  his  return. 

In  this  moment  of  despair  he  was  about  to  give  up  the  oax,  and 
eommit  hhnself  tothe  mercy  of  the  waves,  wheeCsaar  disooverteg 
hiflMeif;  commanded  him  to  row  boldty— "  Fear  nothing,''  cried  kfi, 
'^yonearryCssarand  his  fortune."  The  fisherman  wis  eooomna§e4 
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toproeeiMl,  but  the  wind  finaDy  forced  them  to  nudEA  ibr  lead,  and 
fiCiini. 

Soon  aAer  the  affiuratI>3rrrachiufD,the  hostile  armies  found  tbem» 
ithres  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia.  Ceesar  inYited  and  proroked  a 
btftte,  by  all  the  arts  in  hispower.  Pompey  had  secured  an  advan- 
tageous situation,  and  it  was  by  the  artifice  of  decamping  and  indo- 
tihj?  the  enemy  to  follow  hiro,  that  Csesar  drew  hhn  lErom  it. 

When  Cttsar  perceived  the  effect  of  his  stratagem,  with  joy  m  hia 
counteuanee  he  mformed  his  soldiers  that  the  hour  was  come  wbidi 
wtfi  to  crown  their  glory,  and  terminate  their  fetignes.  His  Ibroei^ 
however,  were  much  exceeded  by  those  of  Pompey,  who  led  an 
aarmy  of  45,000  footmen,  and  7000  horse,  while  the  troops  of  Cnsaf 
did  not  number  more  than  23,000  men,  only  1000  of  whom  were 
CBvahr.    But  they  were  better  disciplined  than  those  of  Pompey. 

A  win]  was  the  moment  of  meeting.  The  armies  were  both  Roman,' 
mhigled  indeed  with  foreigners,  and  the  first  in  the  world— Uie  ]e&den 
wme  eonsmmnalely  brave,  and  the  interest  at  stake  was  the  dominion 
of  Rome.  Every  heart  was  fired  and  every  arm  nerved.  The  generfda 
boOi  addressed  their  armies  previously  to  the  engagement,  aiMl  urged 
them  to  sustain  the  reputation  of  their  ancient  bravery. 

The  battle  commenced  on  the  part  of  Cssar.  But  the  cavalry  of 
IVmpey  wete  too  numerous  for  their  adversaries.  C«aar's  men  wen 
forced  to  retire.  Their  general  had  foreseen  this  result,  and  had  made 
the  requnite  disposition  of  his  forces.  Six  cohorts  in  reserve,  who 
had  bead  ordered  to  discharge  their  javelins  at  the  faces  of  Pompev^ 
cavriry,  were,  at  &is  crisis,  brought  up  to  the  engagement  The  m^ 
gle  circumstance  of  the  manner  of  their  fighting  determined  the  fole 
of  the  battle.  Pompey 's  cavalry,  who  consisted  of  the  younger  part 
of  the  Roman  nobilitv,  valued  themselves  upon  then-  beaut3r,  and 
dreaded  a  scar  in  the  uice,  more  than  a  wound  in  the  body.  They 
were  therefore  frightened  from  th^  field  by  the  unusual  mode  of  at- 
tadL  and  thus  the  day  was  lost  to  Pompey  and  the  repubUc 

Tlie  loss  of  G«sar  was  inconsiderabie,  200  men  only  bemg  daiiL 
His  demency  towards  his  vanquished  enemies  deserves  to  be  noticed. 
Most  of  the  prisoners  he  incoiporated  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  and 
to  the  senators,  and  Roman  knights,  who  fell  into  his  hands,  hejnive 
liberty  to  retire  whithersoever  tney  pleased.  The  letters  which  Pom- 
pey liad  received  from  several  persons  who  wished  to  be  thought  neu- 
tral, Cssar  committed  to  the  flames  without  reading  them,  as  Pom- 
pey had  done  upon  a  former  occasion. 

Desar  followed  up  his  victory  with  the  greatest  energy,  and  after 
Fompey's  flight  instantly  pursued  him.  He  did  not  however  over- 
lake  him  alive.  Pompey  had  been  destined  to  suffer  the  extremity  yi 
misery.  His  fall  was  from  the  summit  of  power  to  the  most  abjeet 
dq)eiuience.  and  it  wa?  as  sudden  as  it  was  terrible.  Escaping  fh>ra 
tiie  fl^d  of  oaltle,  and  wandering  along  the  beautiful  vale  of  IVmpa. 
in  the  greatest  agony  of  mind,  he  finally  found  the  means  of  sailihg 
to  Lmoos,  where  he  had  left  his  wife  Cornelia. 

Their  m^ing  was  tender  and  distressing  to  the  last  desree.  The 
Wfwar  #r  Iw  Mfevae  (tf  fortune  IM  <»^ttted  Ckvndk  to  M 
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acniiiiilMnAteti<ielUb>ppeM8d  igbeegtafoMmL   At: 
covering  herself;  she  ran  quite  through  the  city  to  the  sea-side.  Foiii-» 
pey  receiYed  her  without  speaking  a  word,  and  for  some  time  sop- 
ported  her  in  his  arms,  wiUi  silent  anguish.    When  words  found 
their  way,  the  tenderest  expressions  of  amction  and  grief  were  ■»-- 
tiially  uttered. 

But  it  became  necessary  to  flee,  and  sailing  to  the  coast  of  Egypt, 
tliey  sought  the  protection  of  Ptolemy,  whose  father  had  formeny 
found  in  Fompey  a  benefiictor.  The  mmisters  of  the  king  wishing 
to  court  the  favour  of  Csesar,  basely  proposed  to  receive  and  then 
mittdertheirgue8^a8heqK>roacheathe8n^  This  diabolical  eona- 
sd  prevailing,  Achillas,  and  Septimius^  the  latter  by  birth  a  Robmhv 
wen  appointed  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

Acooraingly,  in  the  very  «ght  of  Cornelia,  as  Pomjpey  aroeetoffo. 
ashore,  supporting  himself  upon  his  freedman's  arm,  Septimiin  sti^ 
bed  him  in  the  back ;  when  the  warrior,  perceiving  what  would  be  his 
fi^  silently  rengned  himself  to  it,  at  tne  same  time  mwging  his  foee 
with  his  robe. 

Thefreedman  of  Pompey,  after  the  people  had  retired,  foond  the 
means  of  bummg  the  body  of  his  mastar,  from  which  the  head  had 
been  separated,  and  over  the  tomb  the  following  inscripticm  was 
adflrwards  placed :  "  He  whose  merits  deserve  a  temple,  can  now 
scarcely  find  a  grave."  Cnsar  soon  reached  Eg^rpt;  but  the  headof 
Pompey,  wliich  was  immediately  presented  to  hun,  and  Irom  whm 
be  tiusied  his  face  in  horror,  informed  him,  that  he  had  now  nothing 
to  four  from  a  man  who  had  so  lately  contended  with  him  tot  the  tat^ 
piNof  the  world. 

to.  War  was  Caesar's  element  He  found  an  occasion  of 
gratifying  his  ruling  passion  in  Egypt  In  a  contest  between 
Ptolemy  and  bis  sister  Cleopatra,  be  interposed  in  behalf  of 
the  latter,  and  at  length  brought  Egypt  under  the  Romait 
vefce,  48  B.  C.  In  two  years  after,  he  subdued  Phamacefl^ 
lung  of  Pontus. 

{  Cleopatra,  thoueh  sister  to  Ptolemy,  was  nevertheless  married  to 
him,  and  both  jomUy  held  the  throne.  The  ambition  of  Cleopatra 
prompted  her  to  aspire  after  undivided  authority.  The  diarms  of 
ner  person  were  unequalled,  and  conquering  even  the  conqueror  of 
the  worid,  they  engaged  him  in  a  war  which  was  alike  easy  and  de- 
sirable. After  the  reduction  of  Egypt^  Caesar,  forgetful  of  the  re- 
spect due  to  his  character,abandoned  himself  to  pleasure  inthecomr; 
pany  of  Cleopatra. 

From  such  a  course,  however,  he  soon  broke  ofl^  for  hearing  of  the 
ravi^tof  Phamaces,  son  of  Mithridates,  who  had  seized  upon  Chal* 
^  and  Armenia,  he  bent  his  way  thither.  In  the  battle  of  Zela»  bt 
itowlly  chartised  the  offending  monarch.  '^  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquer- . 
m,*^  w  the  expressive  language  in  which  his  report  was  conveyodto 
theBoomnseaiae.  ^  , 
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tiD  Bam^  whore  his  presence  was  greally  needed.  An- 
IQI^,  iMHbo  acted  aa  his  deputy,  had  created  disturbances  which 
Ctt»ar  only  could  quell.  Italy  was  divided,  and  the  party  of 
nHBOpey  was  yei  extremely  formidable.  Caesar,  however,  soon 
iMofed  tnuiyiiHity  to  Rome. 

But  at  this  time  the  two  sons  of  Poropey,  with  Cato  and 
8^io^  were  in  arms  in  Africa,  assisted  by  Juba,  king  of  Mau« . 
rilania;  thither  Ceosar hastened,  and  at  Thq)sus,  meeting  them 
m  batde,  overthrew  them  with  little  or  no  loss  on  his  side. 
Seipioi  in  attempting  to  escape  into  Spain,  M  among  the 
eoemy,  and  was  slain.  Cato,  confining  himself  in  Utica,  at 
flat  tboi^pht  of  resisting  the  victorious  CsGsar,  but  finding  his. 
feUowers  irresdute,  he  deliberately  put  an  end  to  hs  own  life. 

This  ^ent  finishing  the  war  in  Africa,  Caesar  returned  in 
trittmph  to  JRome,  45  years  B.  C.  By  an  unparalleled  di^Iay 
of  magnificence  and  by  unbounded  liberality,  he  courted  and  • 
ohisined  the  fevour  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Almost 
every  honour  and  title  was  conferred  upon  him.  He  was 
styled  ioher  of  his  country,  was  created  perpetual  dictator, 
veceiTed  the  title  of  emper(»r,  and  his  p^son  was  d^Jared 
MCred* 

f  The  etory  of  Cato  is  deeply  tragicaL  This  extraordinary  man  dis- 
played at  once  the  firmness  and  the  depravity  of  his  nature.  When 
be  found  it  in  vain  to  attempt  to  animate  his  soldiers  against  Ccesar, 
he  resolved  to  die.  After  supping  cheerfully,  he  came  into  his  bed- 
ehamher,  where  he  laid  himself  down,  and  with  deep  attention,  read 
•CMDe  time  Hate's  Dialogue  on  the  immortality  of  the  souL 

Ferodving  soon  that  his  sword  had  been  removed  from  the  head  of 
Ids  bed,  he  made  inquiries  respecting  it  of  his  domestics;  but  while 
lie  was  like  to  obtain  no  satisfaction  from  them,  his  son,  who  had 
csMed  it  to  be  taken  away^  entered  with  tears,  and  besought  him,  in 
toe  most  humble  and  aflfectionate  manner,  to  change  his  resolution  ; 
but  receiving  a  stem  reprimand,  he  desisted  from  his  persuasions. 

His  sword  being  at  length  handed  to  him,  his  tranquillity  returned, 
and  he  cried  out,  "Now  am  I  master  of  myself.'^  He  then  took  up 
Uie  book  again,  which  he  read  twice  over,  and  fell  into  a  profound 
dtoep.  Upon  waking,  he  made  some  inquiry  of  one  of  his  f^reedmen, 
respecting  his  friends,  and  then  shuttmg  himself  up  hi  the  room 
•Itme,  he  stabbed  himself;  but  the  wound  not  being  immediately  mor* 
Id,  with  a  most  ferocious  resolution,  he  tore  out  his  own  bowds,  ao^ 
Asd  as  he  hadhved,  a  stoic.  Byififedeed  he  has  Uackeoed  his  cha- 
I»0lflr,toa]lfotnrtty. 

12.  The  state  of  affidrs  in  S^in  called  Caesar  again  hifo 
Am  cooAtiy,  45  years  B.  C.    Two  of  the  sons  of  Pomney 
fai  arms,  and  it  was  not  without  severe  fighting  thai 
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Ckesar  subdued  the  remnant  of  his  enemies  In  Spain.    Ibm 
turned  to  Rome  to  receive  new  demcmstralioDd  of  the  ahngiiC' 
riaviflh  homage  of  its  citizehs. 

Finding  himself  m  peace,  he  turned  his  attention  more  than 
ever  to  the  improvement  of  the  empire.  He  affected  great 
moderation  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  power,  though  he  was  evi- 
dently eager  of  its  acquisition.  He  however  turned  it  Co  a 
good  account  He  made  no  discriminations  between  his 
friends  and  foes  :  he  was  libeml  alike  to  both.  He  adorned 
the  city  with  magnificent  buildings,  undertook  to  levd  several 
mountains  in  Italy,  and  to  drain  the  Pontine  marshes^  impro* 
Ved  the  navigation  of  the  Tiber,  reformed  the  calendar,  aocl 
meditated  distant  conquests. 

13.  His  brilliant  course,  however,  was  destified  shortly  to 
end.  He  was  suspected  of  aiming  at  royalty ;  and  thov^ 
'inady  of  the  people  felt  greatly  obliged  by  his  clemency  imd  - 
munificence,  yet  they  detested  the  name  of  king.  Tins  dr* 
cumstance  urged  60  of  the  senators,  who  were  actuated  by 
the  love  of  liberty,  though  some  of  tiiem  seem  to  have  bete 
impdled  also  by  private  resentment,  to  league  to^stho'  with ' 
a  view  to  deprive  him  of  his  life.  This  they  accomplished  te 
the  senate  house  on  the  ides  (I5th)  of  March,  in  the  56th  ye^ 
of  his  age,  44  B.  C. 

i  CsBsar  enjoyed  all  the  power  of  a  monarch  j  and  though  he  mi|pit 
In  the  first  instance,  have  ambitiously  sousht  it,  yet  U  Was  conferred 
or  allowed  by  the  free  consent  of  the  peopfe.  But  the  name  of  king. 
Was  not  to  be  endured.  The  particular  occasion  of  envy  or  alarm 
among  the  friends  of  liberty,  was  the  neglect,  on  the  part  of  Cssar,  ol 
r^ng  from  his  seat,  when  the  senate  was  conferring  upon  him  some 
special  honours. 

From  that  time  it  began  to  be  rumoiu^  that  he  Was  about  to  take 
the  title  of  king.    Whether  such  was  his  piUTMJse  cannot  now  be  de- 
termined, though  it  cannot  be  well  conceived  why  he  should  desire 
that  empty  honour,  when  he  possessed  the  reality.    The  conspiracy . 
Which  was  formed  against  him,  was  headed  by  Brutus  and  Casaiui^ 
the  one  his  friend-^the  other  his  enemy.    Brutus  owed  his  Fife  to^ 
the  clemency  of  Casar,  whom  the  latter  spared  at  the  battle  of  Phai^ 
salia ;  and  he  Was  not  destitute  of  a  strong  personal  attachment  to', 
the  dictator* 

The  conspuracy  which  had  been  formed,  happened  in  some  way. 
Or  other  to  be  known  by  two  or  three  individuals ;  but  the  means  ta- 
ken to  apprize  Caessar  of  it,  failed.    As  he  proceeded  to  the  senate,  oil ' 
the  day  agreed  upon  Tiy  the  conspirators,  a  slave  hastened  to  carry 
him  mformation,  but  could  not  come  near  hfan  for  ^he  crowd.  AM^' 
ttid(Mru8»  a  great  philosopher,  who  had  discovered  the  iHnfe  fk^^tlM 
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Btaed  htm  a  memorial,  but  Oassar  gare  it,  with  other  papers,  to  one 
of  tais  secretaries,  without  readinf  it 

As  eoon  as  lie  had  taken  his  place,  the  conspirators  came  near  him 
imder  pretence  of  saluting  him ;  and  Cimber,  who  was  one  of  them, 
pretending  to  sue  for  his  brother's  pardon,  approached  in  a  suppliant 
posture,  and  so  near  as  to  take  hold  of  the  bottom  of  his  robe,  which 
pp>v«ited  Csesar  from  rising. 

This  was  the  signal  agrc^  on.  Casca,  who  was  behind,  stabbed 
him,  though  slightly,  m  the  shoulder.  Cssar  mstanUy  turned  round 
and  wounded  him  m  the  arm.  However,  the  conspirators  were  now 
an  *m  action,  and  surrounded  him.  He  received  a  sexiond  stab  hi  the 
breast,  while  Cassius  wounded  him  hi  the  face.  Still  he  defended 
himself  with  great  vigour,  rushing  among  tficm,  and  throwing  down 
0VBch  as  opposed  him,  till  seeing  Brutus  who  had  struck  a  dagger  in 
his  thi^,  he  yielded  himself  to  his  fate,  first  exclaiming  to  his  friend, 
in  a  subdued  and  languishing  tone,  ^'  And  you,  too,  mv  son !" 

He  M,  covered  with  his  robe,  before  him,  and  pierced  with  23 


The  diaracterof  a  despot  and  conqueror,  as  sudh,  is  to  be  detest* 
ed.  Casar  enslaved  his  country,  and  waded  to  dommion  through 
rivers  of  blood.  His  elevation  cost  the  lives  of  1,200,000  human  be- 
ings. We  may  be  permitted  to  express  our  abhorrence  of  such  con- 
diKt,  and  to  regret  that  transcendant  talents  (for  such  he  possessed) 
flhoidd  have  been  perverted  to  so  base  a  purpose. 

The  darkness  of  this  picture  is  however  relieved  by  some  lines  of 
lighV-4f  it  were  not  so,  Csesar  would  have  been  a  monster.  Besides 
the  splendid  endowments  of  his  genius,  ho  was  distinguished  by 
libeniity,  eleraency,  and  modesty.  He  always  spared  a  vanquished 
tsmiiy;  asd  perhaps  no  despot,  m  his  persoind  feelings  and  private 
cbaracter,  was  ever  more  amiable.  How  much  then  is  it  to  be  lament- 
ed, that  such  qualities  should  have  been  united  to  an  insatiable  am- 
bition! 

14.  The  death  of  Coesar  produced  an  unheard  of  crisis  in 
human  affairs.  There  was  no  longer  any  tyrant,  yet  Uberty 
was  extinct ;  for  the  causes  which  destroyed  it  kept  it  from 
roming.  The  senate  and  people  mutually  distrusted  each 
oAer.  There  was  a  very  general  feeling  of  sorrow  and  in-- 
donation  among  the  latter  at  the  murder  of  Caesar,  nor  could 
tlie  senate  at  all  mitigate  or  repress  it. 

Mark  AxHony,  a  man  of  consummate  military  talents,  bitt 
pn^igate  in  the  extreme,  exposed  the  bleeding  body  of  Csesar 
m  the  forum.  This  sight,  together  with  the  bloody  robe,  pro- 
duced an  electric  effect  on  the  multitude,  which  was  lieight- 
•d  lo  an  excessiye  degree,  by  means  of  an  artful  and  mflam- 
mmfkory  hacat^gue  delivered  by  Antony  on  the  occasion.  Tb« 
eonspiratoiB  were  obliged  to  flee  the  city  in  order  to  aaveth^ 
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At  ihiB  juncture,  (43  B.  C.)  a  aeccmd  triumvirate  ymskaar^ 
ed,  consisting  of  Antony,  already  mentioned,  Lepidus,  wba 
Was  immensely  rich,  and  Octavius,  afterwards  surnamed  Au* 
gustus,  who  was  Caesar's  grand  nephew  and  adopted  heir. 
This  was  a  most  bloody  triumvirate.  As  tliey  divided  the 
supreme  authority  among  themselves,  by  concert,  they  stipu* 
lated  that  all  their  respective  enemies  should  be  destioyed, 
though  those  might  happen  to  be  the  best  friends  of  each  as- 
sociate  who  was  required  to  sacrifice  them. 

6  Lepidus  gave  up  his  brother  Paulus  to  the  vengeance  of  one  of  his 
colleagues.  Antony  permitted  the  proscription  of  his  uncle  Lucius; 
and  Augustus,  to  his  eternal  infamy,  sacrificed  the  great  Cicero. 
Three  hundred  senators,  and  2000  Roman  knights,  besides  multitudes 
cdT  worthy  citizens,  were  mcluded  in  this  horrible  proscription. 

16.  The  conspirators  were  not  suffered  long  to  escape  the 
Vengeance  of  the  friends  of  Caesar.  Octavius  and  AiHonjr 
now  marched  against  them  in  Thrace,  where  they  had  a  for- 
midable army  of  100,000  men,  commanded  by  Brutus  and 
Oassius.  An  engagement  took  place  at  Philippi,  42  years 
B.  C,  which  decmled  the  fate  of  the  empire.  It  was  won  by 
Octavius  and  Antony,  or  mther  by  Antony  alone,  for  OcCa* 
vius  was  destitute  not  only  of  military  talents,  but  even  of 
personal  bravery. 

The  death-blow  was  now  given  to  Roman  liberty.  ^Vbe 
rqpuUican  party  was  entirely  subdued,  and  Brutus  and  Cas* 
i^ius,  its  leaders,  escaped  the  hands  of  their  enemies^  only  by  a 
voluntary  death. 

$  The  loss  of  the  battle  at  Philippi  by  the  ropiMicans,  wasoecanon* 
6d  principally  through  the  hasty  despair  of  Cassius.  Brutus,  on  hw 
part,  had  been  victorious.— Cassius  had  suffered  a  severe  loss,  but 
would  have  be»i  relieved  by  Brutus,  had  he  not  ordered  himsmf  to 
be  killed  iti  the  meantime,  in  consequence  of  having  mistaken  a  bodjr- 
of  Brutus's  cavdry,  who  was  approaching  hkn,  for  Uiat  of  the  enemy*  • 

When  Brutus  was  informed  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Cassius,  be 
seemed  hardly  able  to  restrain  the  excess  of  his  grief  for  a  man,  wliom 
he  called  "  the  last  of  the  Romans."  He  bathed  the  dead  booy  witfi 
hte  tears.  Antony  oflered  him  battle  on  the  ensuing  day ;  but  ft  wav 
the  policy  of  Brutus  to  delay,  and  even  to  attempt  to  starve  his  eii»- 
my ;  he  probably  might  have  done  it. 

llie  soldiers  of  Brutus,  however,  urged  a  battle,  nor  would  tbej 
submit  to  a  refusal.  After  a  respite  of  a  few  days,  Brutus  took  the 
field.  He  fought  with  the  resolution  to  conquer,  mi  some  tinhappjr 
tnovement  of  a  part  of  his  troops  tamed  the  fortune  of  the  day^  IM 
tii  was  lost  He  followed  the  iate  of  Casihn. 

BctiiJng  out  of  the  way  of  the  enemy>  with  Strato,  his  iaastfr||^ 
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«iBt<ny,hereqiW8tedthe]attertoputanendtoliislife.  After  modi 
«>licitatk>n  Strato  reluctantly  asseated,  and  avertiug  his  face,pre» 
voted  the  sword's  point  to  Brutus,  who  threw  himself  upon  i^  and 
Immediately  ^cpireiL 

Octavius  being  sick  at  this  time,  took  no  part  m  the  batQe  of  Phi* 
lippi  Indeed  his  presence,  had  it  been  afforded,  would  have  been  of 
mie  aenrice  lo  the  combatants^  since  he  possessed  neither  skill  nor 
i*oiiTage.  He  had,  however,  gained  a  large  share  of  popularity  with 
the  Roman  people,  partly  on  account  of  his  name,  and  his  rdation- 
9hip  lo  Cttsar,  and  partly  on  account  of  his  personal  appearance,  and 
ncconiplMhments.    These  were  in  the  highest  degree  prepossessing^ 

He  was  destined,  as  will  soon  appear,  to  be  much  more  successful 
tban  the  other  Triumvuri,  and  even  at  length  to  place  himself  at  the 
fioad  of  the  empire. 

16.  The  power  of  the  Triumviri  being  established  upoi| 
die  ruins  of  the  couuncudwealth,  they  h^an  to  think  of  en* 
J9fiDg  the  bconagft  to  which  they  had  aspired.  Lepidus,  how** 
efvr,  was  soon  deposed  and  bamshed,  Antony  took  his  way 
l^tiie  Eb^Blf  where,  at  Athens,  he  spent  some  time  in  philoso* 
phio  retirement,  and  afterwards  passed  from  kingdom  to  king* 
doRi,  9Meodei  by  a  crowd  of  sovereigns,  exacting  contribuT 
lionB,  and  giving  away  crovms  with  capricious  insolence, 
While  Odavius,  with  consummate  art,  was  increasing  his  far 
vour  with  the  people  by  his  munificen^^  apd  contriving  tb9 
iBeaas  of  attorning  to  supreme  power. 

$  It  may  be  necessary  to  observe  hare,  that  there  were  properly 
Ibor  individuals  at  this  period,  who  were  the  masters  of  the  Roma^ 
emiMra  Some  time  after  the  formation  of  the  second  triumvirate, 
8nti]s  POflspey,  son  of  Pompey  the  Great,  was  admitted  to  a  shar^ 
of  the  authority  and  possessions  of  the  state,  in  conne^^n  with  the 


An  occasion  of  war  soon  occurring,  Octavius  had  the  good  fortun# 
to  defeat  Pompey  in  a  naval  engagement^  through  the  skill  and  u^ 
HlBpidky  of  Agrim>a,  his  (riend  and  associate  in  war.  This  event  oc« 
eorrod  32  years  B.  C.  Augustus  had  now  no  competitor  for  th^  ap;^ 
pfare  of  the  world,  save  Mark  Antony. 

17.  Antony  having  summoned  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Eg3rpe, 
to  answer  fiw  Jier  disaffection  to  the  Roman  cause,  was  caughi 
in  the  toils  of  love  by  the  artifices  of  the  beautiful  queen.  In 
his  mfatoaition  he  fiu-got  ambition  wad  empire,  in  devUion  to 
the  oinect  of  bis  guilty  passion.  Octavius  saw  in  this  madr 
nesa  the  pres^e  of  his  ruin. 

,  On  Cleopatira,  her  lover  had  lavished  the  provinces  pf  the 
mpfke,  for  whk:h  lie  was  declared  a  public  enemy,  and  as  for 
)m  sftk^he  M  4|vorc€d  Octaviu,  the  ^Uu:  of  O^mH  tb9 
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latter  embraced  the  opportunity,  which  he  had  eagedy  4^ 

sired,  of  declaring  war  against  him. 

An  immense  armament,  principaDy  naval,  (the  land  for- 
ces being  merely  spectators,)  came  to  an  engagement  near 
Actium,  on  the  coast  ot  Epirus,  31  years  B.  O.  The  conflict 
was  decisive.  Cleopatra,  who  attended  Antony,  deserted  him 
with  her  galleys,  in  the  midst  of  the  engagement 

Such  was  his  in&tuation,  that  he  immediately  followed 
her,  leaving  his  fleet,  which  after  a  contest  of  some  houi^ 
yielded  to  the  squadrm  of  Octaviiis.  The  concpieror  pursoed 
the  fugitives  to  Egypt ;  and  the  infemous  Cleopatra  jMrofiered 
terms  to  Octavius,  including  the  surrender  of  her  kiogdom 
and  the  abandonment  of  Ajatony. 

After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  nt  resistance,  Antony  antkip 
pated  his  doom  by  ftJUng  on  lus  sword.  Cleopatra  also  aooa 
after  saw  fit  to  frustrate  the  design  of  Octavius,  wbkik  was  to 
carry  her  in  chains  to  Rome  as  an  ornament  ta  bk  trfaanpli^ 
by  seeking  a  vohxntary  death. 

Octavius  was  now  left  without  a  rival,  with  the  govemnMnl 
of  Rome  in  his  hands.  Egjrpt,  which  had  existed  a  kingdon 
from  immemorial  ages,  finwi  this  time  became  a  provinot  of 
Rome,  30  years  B.  C. 

§  The  story  of  Cleopatra  win  be  briefly  tdduntorthe  blsloiytC 
Egypt  for  this  period.  Antony,  her  lover,  had  few  superiors  in  war, 
\ad  he  was  the  idol  of  his  army.  He  was,  however,  pn^ligate  in  U» 
eirtreme,  and  his  infatuated  conduct  in  relaticm  to  the  ISgyptlStt 
queen,  while  it  showed  the  native  strength  and  teademen  of  his  paa- 
sious,  has  imprinted  an  indelible  stain  on  his  diaraeter  as  a  aofOk 
His  weakness  in  this  respect  was  the  cause  of  his  ruin,  and  pievenMi 
the  ac({uuution  of  universal  empire,  which  he  ml^t  peiBi^M  have 
otherwise  obtained. 

In  the  stnigrie  between  Antony  and  Octavius.  the  strengtli  of  tlw 
East  and  of  the  west  were  arrayed  against  each  otner.  Antony's  foras 
composed  a  body  of  100,000  foot  and  12,000  horse;  while  his  fleet 
amoanted  to  500  ships  of  war.  The  army  of  Octavius  mustered  but 
60,000  foot,  but  equalled  his  adversary  in  the  number  of  his  cavalnr; 
while  his  (leet  was  only  half  as  large  as  Antony's ;  but  the  mpa 
were  better  built  and  bettermanned. 

The  fortune  of  the  day  in  the  battle  of  Actium,  was  determined  by 
tfie  flight  of  Cleopatra  with  60  galleys.  Yet  with  this  diminution  of 
the  fleet,  and  with  the  abandonment  of  it  by  Antony  hiiujsU^  it  fought 
with  the  utmost  obstinacy  for  several  hours,  till  partly  by  the  6o^ 
duct  of  Agrippa,  andpartly  by  the  promises  of  Octavhia,  it  sobmftled 
to  the  conqueror.  The  land  foroes  of  Antony  soon  followed  tka  m- 
ample  of  the  navy,  and  riddoA  to  Oetavius  without  strMunf  a  Mvif. 
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1&  Tlie  Roman  empire  had  now  become  the  l^ffest 
wtudi  the  world  bad  ever  seen :  and  Octavius,  now  named 
Augustus,  holding  the  principal  offices  of  the  state,  was,  in 
icflect,  the  absolute  master  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  Bo 
man  peofJe.  During  a  long  administration  he  almost  effaced 
the  memory  of  his  form^  cruelties,  and  seemed  to  consult 
only  the  good  of  his  subjects*  I 

His  reign  constituted  the  era  of  Roman  taste  and  geniuS| 
under  the  auspices  of  Mecaenas,  his  chief  minister,  wno  was 
the  most  eminent  patron  of  letters  recorded  in  histor}^ 

Seventeen  years  before  the  close  of  his  Ufe  and  reign,  ac- 
according  to  the  true  computation,  (not  the  vulgar  era,)  our 
liord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  was  born  in  Judea — an 
jeveat  more  important  than  any  other  that  ever  took  place  in 
ourworld. 

§  AufiisiQS  pursued  a  pacific  course,  and  restored  order  to  ttxe  state 
Dimng  the  period  of  his  administration  of  the  govemmeat,  the  tem>- 
pieef  JanuS;  which  was  flliutonly  at  tbe  prevalence  of  general  peao^ 
was  closed  for  the  first  time  since  4ie  commeacement  of  the  second 
Funic  war,  and  only  the  third  time  fh)m  the  buildingof  Rome.  It  was 
precisely  at  this  happy  and  singular  crisis  of  human  afl&drs,  Ihi^t  the 
birth  ofour  blessed  Saviour  happened. 

The  administration  of  Augustus  was  however  fatal  to  ltt)^y  ( 
diotigh  that  drcumstance  itself  tended  to  general  tranquillity,  since 
the  rorraption  of  manners  required  the  most  absolute  restraint.  By 
masterly  strokes  of  policy,  he  united  all  interests  and  reconciled  a 
cKfferencesw  He  disguised  his  new  despotism,  under  names  lamiliar 
and  allowed  by  that  constitution  which  he  had  destroyed. 

He  claimed  to  himself  the  title  of  emperor,  to  preserve  authority 
over  the  army ;  he  caused  hhnself  to  be  created  tribune,  to  manage- 
die  people ;  and  pripce  of  the  senate,  to  govern  that  body.  After  he 
had  fixM  himself  in  the  government,  he  long  hesitated  whether  he 
should  restore  to  Rome  its  liberty,  or  retain  his  present  situation.  The 
cnunples,  and  the  differing  fortunes  of  Sylla  and  C»aar,  were  befo^ 
him,  and  operated  on  his  hopes  and  fears. 

Disclosing  his  feelings  to  Agrippaj  who  had  assisted  him  in  gaining 
ttie  empire,  and  to  Mecsnas,  his  prmcipal  minister  and  adviser,  th6 
former  snggete^  the  wisdom  of  his  resigning  it—the  latter  dissuaded 
him  from  taking  such  a  step.  The  opinion  of  Mecaenas,  as  it  was  on 
the  whole  more  agreeable  to  Augu^us,  was  followed,  and  perhaps 
mankind  have  little  reason  to  regret  it,  considering  what  was  the 
mwfai  corruption  of  the  times. 

Through  .the  counsels  of  this  great  minu^r,  Augiwtus  fostered 
learning  sad  the  arts  to  the  highest  degree,  and  specimens  of  human 
httellect  Aen  appeared,  which  have  rarely  been  equalled  aipong  man» 
kind.  Genius  enjoyed  a)l  the  rewards  and  all  the  cons|d€^^i^  t^ 
Horatdc^iim,  Digitized  by  v^oogie 
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The  authority  which  Augustas  usurped,  he,  fixnn  policy,  accepted 
only  for  a  limited  period,  sometimes  for  ten,  and  sometimes  for  only 
Hve  years ;  but  at  the  ^cpiration  of  the  term,  it  was  regularly  hi- 
mowed  upon  him  again. 

His  situation,,  whick  was  above  all  equality,  generated  virtues  to 
which,  in  all  probability,  he  was  naturally  a  stranger.  He  sometimes 
condescended  to  plead  before  the  proper  tribunals,  for  those  he  de- 
nred  to  protect,  for  he  suffered  the  laws  to  have  their  proper  course. 
One  of  nis  veteran  soldiers  entreated  his  protection  in  a  law-suit. 
Augustus,  taking  little  notice  of  his  request,  desired  him  apply  to  an 
advocate.  ^  Ah !"  replied  the  soldier,  "  it  was  not  by  proxy  that  I 
senred  yon  U  the  battle  of  Actium." 

This  reply  p  eased  Augustus  so  much,  that  he  pleaded  his  cause  In 
penon,  and  gained  it  for  him. 

He  was  so  aflable,  that  he  returned  the  salutations  of  the  meanest 
perscm.  One  day  a  person  presented  him  with  a  petition,  but  with 
so  much  awe,  that  Augustus  was  displeased  with* his  meanness. 
"  What !  friend,"  cried  he,  "  you  seem  as  if  you  were  offering  some- 
thmg  to  an  elephant,  and  not  to  a  man :— be  bolder." 

A  part  of  his  long  reign  of  more  than  40  yean  belongs  to  modem 
histOFy^  but  we  may  here  speak,  of  it  as  enture.  During  the  whole  of 
H  he  eukivaled  tiie  axis  of  peacei,  The  wars  which  were  carried  on 
lathe  distant  provinces  aimed  rather  at  enforcing  submission,  than 
at  extending  dominion.  He  was  however  successful  in  almost  all  of 
them.  The  defeat  of  his  general^  Varus,  in  Germany,  was  the  roost 
serious  disaster  which  he  experienced.  The  choicest  troops  of  the 
empire  constituted  the  army  of  Varus,  and  they  were  entirely  cut  off 
fai  the  forests  of  that  country. 

In  Us  domestic  life,  Augustus  was  less  happy  and  fortunate,  than 
as  naster  of  the  Roman  people.  His  wife,  livia,  was  an  imperioue 
woman,  and  controlled  him  at  her  pleasura  Her  son,  Hberins,  who 
el  length  sueceeded  to  the  empire,  possessed  a  suspicious  and  obsti- 
nate  tenper,  and  gave  him  somucn  uneasiness  that  he  banished  him 
for  Hve  years  at  a  distance  from  Rome.  But  his  daughter,  Julia,  by 
his  former  wife,  afflicted  him  more  tiiian  all  the  rest,  through  her  ex* 
eessive  lewdnes?  The  veir  court  where  her  father  presided,  was 
aot  exempt  from  uerddi)aucheries. 

Augustus  lost  a  favourite  son,  who,  it  is  supposed,  was  taken  off  by 
poison,  lest  he  should  supplant  Tiberius.  The  emperor  was  olt^ 
neard  to  exclaim,  ^  How  happv  should  I  have  been  had  I  never  had 
e  wife  or  children !"  He  died  during  an  absence  from  Rome,  at  Nola, 
ofad3r8entery,inthe76ihyearof  hisage,afU»'reigning41  years,  14  A-C 

19.  Little  is  to  be  said,  separately,  of  the  history  of  oth^ 
nations  during  this  period,  as  they  were  moetly  swalb^^ed  yip 
in  the  Roman  empire.  We  can  notice  ooly  two  or  three^and 
these  are  very  much  blended  with  the  Roman  history,  bekig 
included  iq  the  number  of  the  Rcmian  provinces  before  the 
end  of  the  present  period.    First,  Judea  comes  under  review. 
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JUDEA. 

The  Jews  at  this  time  were  ruled  by  the  sacerdotal  and 
royal  fiunily  of  the  Maccabees,  under  the  title  of  the  As^ 
inonean  d3'^nasty,  but  they  were  in  the  last  stages  of  their 
independent  existence.  When  Pompey  came  to  Jerusalem 
to  s^e  the  aflfairs  of  Judea,  he  restored  Hyrcanus  with  the 
ckte  ofPrince  of  the  Jews,  and  conferred  the  government  €{  thp 
country  on  Antipater,  an  Idumean  proselyte,  63  years  B.  C. 

I  In  the  civil  wars  between  Cssar  and  Pompey,  the  former  sent 
Anstobulus,  whom  Pompey  had  carried  captive  to  Rome,  into  Judfia, 
to  engage  the  Jews  in  his  (Caesar's)  cause,  but  %e  was  poisoned  by  hi* 
enemies.  At  the  same  time  Pompey  ordered  his  son  Alexandar  to 
be  beheaded. 

20.  After  one  other  revoluUon  in  the  person  of  Hyrcanus^ 
the  faonily  of  the  Herodiaus  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Ju- 
dea.  Herod,  called  the  Great,  son  of  Antipater,  was  declared 
bir^  of  that  country,  by  a  decree  of  the  Roman  senat^  37 
years  B,  C.  His  reign  was  splendid,  but  distinguished  by  a 
singular  degree  of  profligacy. 

$  Some  time  alter  his  establishment  on  the  throne,  Herod,  in  order 
to  please  Bfariamna  the  daughter  of  Hyrcanus,  whom  he  haa  married, 
appointed  her  brother,  Aristobulus,  High  Priest ;  but  perceiving  that 
he  was  much  beloved  by  the  Jews,  he  caused  him  to  be  ^^wned 
while  bathing.  After  the  battle  of  Actium  he  went  to  Rhodes  to 
meet  Augustus,  who  confirmed  his  title  of  Icing  of  Judea.  Upon  his 
cetum  he  condemned  to  death  his  wile,  Nariamne,  and  her  mothei^ 
Alexandra. 

From  this  hour  his  life  was  a  continual  scene  of  misery  and  fero* 
dty.  At  the  instigation  of  his  third  son,  he  sentenced  to  death  Aris* 
tiibulus  and  Alexander,  his  children  by  Mariamne,  and  the  next  year 
Antipater  himself  experienced  the  same  &te.  His  last  moments  alscr 
were  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem  and  th0 
■eii^ibourhood,  whom  he  ordered  to  be  slam,  in  the  hope  that  tbi 
lafiiiit  Jems  Christ  would  (all  among  them. 

EGYPT. 

21.  The  family  of  the  Lagidae,  continued  to  rule  Egypt 
Alexander  11.  was  on  the  throne  at  the  commencement  of  this 
period.  Cleopatra  was  the  last  sovereign.  The  intermediate 
sovereigns  were  Ptolemy  Auletes,  Berenice,  and  Ptolemy 
Dionysuis,  who  reigned  for  a  time  jointly  with  Cleopatra. 

With  the  death  of  this  iqueen  ended  the  family  c^  the  La- 
gitks»  after  having  ruled  in  Egypt  about  294  years.  Egypt 
was  now  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  and  goi^erned  Jg  m 
P«or  sent  tbilher  from  Rome,  30  years  R  of^^oogic 
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{Ptolemy  I>lcm3rsiuB  was  13  yean  old  at  the  tinw of  bis  fother^ 
death,  by  whose  will  he  was  nommated  to  the  succession,  on  condi- 
tion of  Ws  marrymg  his  sister  Cleopatra,  then  17  years  of  age.  The 
Rcmians  were  appointed  guardians  of  these  children.  Cleopatra 
married  her  brother,  and  the^  reigned  jointly,  till,  dissatisfied  with 
^e  Roman  ministry,  she  retired  to  S3rria  and  Palestine^  where  she 
raised  an  army,  and  advanced  under  the  walls  of  Pelusiumi  to  give 
battle  to  the  ministers  of  her  hnsband. 

At  this  moment,  as  we  have  before  learned,  Pompey,Taiiqul^ied  al 
Pharsalia,  took  refuge  in  Alexandria,  and  was  assassmated  by  ordet 
oC  Ptolemy.  Jtilius  Caesar,  pursuing  his  riTaL  igrrived  soon  after* 
wards,  and  ^odeayoured  to  compromise  the  dinercnces  between  the 
Ung  said  the  queen*  For  a  short  time  they  twere  reconciled ;  bot 
PUMemy,  renewmg  the  war  not  long  afterwards,  was  defeated  and 
drown^  in  the  Nile. 

_  Cleopatra  then  married  her  younge^  brother,  a  boy  of  eleven  years 
of  age,  and  already  affianced  to  his  sister  Arsinoe.  Him,  howevo', 
die  soon  poisoned,  43  B.  C. ;  and  assumed  the  sole  govemment.  Aflef 
the  arrival  of  Mark  Antony  in  Egypt,  and  bis  captivatioQ  by  Cleiv 
patra,  her  character  became  still  more  remarkable  for  corrup- 
tioo.  The  beauties  of  her  person  were  incomparable;  and  m  pobie 
learning,  in  brilliancy  4)f  wit,  and  in  tunefulness  of  voice  in  her  con- 
versation, she  was  as  irresistible  as  in  her  personal  charms.  These 
qualities,  joined  to  an  extreme  profligacy  of  manners,  rendered  her 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  foes  to  virtue  that  ever  lived. 

When  summoned  to  present  herself  before  Antony  for  the  first 
time,  her  appearance  was  so  splendid  and  fascinating,  that  the  Ro- 
tian  warrior  rather  adored  than  judged  her.  Every  deconUion  was 
employed  to  heighten  the  most  consummate  loveliness  of  features,  and 
grtlcefulness  of  motion.  Holding  Antony  in  the  chains  of  a  base 
passion,  she  ruled  him  at  her  pleasure. 

The  profusion  of  riches  displayed  at  her  feasts  was  astonidiiBg. 
Antony  holdmg  the  wealth  of  plundered  provinces,  with  his  ntmosl 
efforts  could  not  equal  tiie  queen  in  the  sumptuousness  of  her  enter- 
tainments. It  was  at  one  of  these  feasts  that  the  incident  mentioned 
by  Pliny  occurred. 

Cleopatra,  having  laid  a  considerable  wager  that  she  could  expend 
more  than  50,000/.  upon  one  repast,  caused  one  of  the  pearte  that  idie 
wore  in  her  ears,  which  was  valuea  at  the  alx>ve  naavMi  sum,  to  be 
dissolved  in  an  acid,  and  then  swallowed  it  She  was  then  preparing 
to  melt  the  other  in  a  similar  manner,  but  some  one  had  the  address 
to  divert  her  from  her  design. 

After  the  batlle  of  Actium,  Octavius  used^every  efRnrt  to  secure  the 
person  of  the  queen,  and  to  etkci  the  death  of  Antony,  by  her  meaos. 
He  promised  her  his  protection  and  friendship  if  she  would  kill  him 
This  she  peremptorily  refused  to  do,  but  consented  to  deliver  hlf 
person  and  the  kingdom  of  Eg3rpt  into  the  enemy's  hand. 

Antony,  who  hm  before  meanly  smight  his^lifeof  Octavios,  open- 
lag  his  eyes  (o  his  danger,  and  to  the  perfidy  of  Cleopatra,  at  flnt 
made  some  faint  and  hiefiectual  attempt  at  resMance,  and  then  inbis 
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ftuy  attempted  to  avence  himself  of  the  queen.  She,  howevet. 
eluoed  his  purpose  by  taking  flight  to  a  monument,  which  she  haa 
eroded  for  her  safety,  and  gave  out  a  report  that  she  had  killed  her  • 

Upon  this  news,  Antony  forgot  his  resentment— his  former  aflfec- 
lion  rushed  into  his  heart,  and  his  cup  of  (^amity  was  ftdl.  He 
resolved  to  follow  her  example,  and  die  a  Roman  death.  At  the  mo* 
ment  he  had  &Ilen  upon  his  sword,  the  news  of  the  queen's  deaUi 
was  contradicted,  and  Antony,  weltering  in  his  blood,  and  stil 
brealfainff,  consented  to  be  carried  to  see  the  queen. 

After  being  pulled  up  to  the  top  of  the  monument  where  Cleopa- 
tra was,  by  meansof  ropes  let  down  and  iadiened  to  him,  a  scene  df 
anguM  and  affection  was  presented  which  can  scaxeeiy  be  conceived* 
StS&ce  H  to  say,  he  died  In  her  arms,  bedewed  with  her  tearsi  and 
almost  stiHed  with  her  caresses. 

Tlie  queen,  though  at  length  taken  by  OctaThis,  and  apparently 
secured  by  the  strict  guard  which  he  placed  over  her,  found  an  op- 
portunity of  poisonfaig  herself  by  means  of  an  asp^  which  she  applied 
to  her  arm,  the  sting  of  which  instantly  threw  her  mto  a  &tal  lethargy. 
In  sudi  a  misefable  end  were  these  victims  of  guilt  involved. 

PARTHIA. 

22.  Under  the  Arsacidee,  Parthi  a  OHiUnued  to  enjoy  some 
tonseqnience  during  this  period.  Its  principal  sovereigns 
were  rhraates  III.  Orodes  1.  and  Phraates  IV. 

§  Orodes  L  was  no  sooner  on  the  throne,  than  he  was  attacked  by 
Crassus,  the  Roman  consul,  to  whom  Syria  was  allotted  in  the  par* 
tition  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire  between  him,  Cffisar,  and  Pom- 
pey,  53  B.  Cf.  The  Parthian  armies  were  commanded  by  Surena.  a 
genei^  of  extraordinary  wisdom  and  valour.  Crassus  being  led  by 
Sie  klnff  of  Edessa  mto  a  barren  country,  his  army  was  completdy 
defeated,  and  himself  taken  and  killed. 

Orodes,  jealous  of  Surena's  glory,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  soon 
after,  and  entrusted  the  command  q[  his  army  to  Pacorus,  his  own 
son,  who  made  great  conquests  in  several  countries,  but  who  was 
soon  after  defeated  and  killed  by  Yentidias,  the  Roman  general 
Orodes,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  became  insane ;  but  havmg  recovered 
fai  some  degree,  he  associated  his  ddest  son  I^iraates  his  partner  in 
the  throne. 

The  infamous  wretch  first  attempted  to  poison  his  fether,  but  thai 
only  curing  him  of  the  dropsy,  he  stifled  the  old  man  in  bed,  and 
murdered  all  his  brothers.  When  Augustus  came  into  Asia,  he 
ebliffed  Phraates  to  restore  the  ensigns  taJcenfrom  Crassus,  and  aftov 
ymis  from  Antony,  and  to  deliver  foiur  of  his  sons  as  hostages. 
Divine  Providence  punished  him  in  a  remarkable  manner,  as  be 
i¥HB  klQed  by  a  consphracy  of  his  concubine  and  his  own  mUf 
ISA.C. 
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I.  LucwtitB,  a  Roman  didactic  poet     ^  ^  ^ .^Google 
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2.  Julius  Cscsar,  a  successful  wamor  and  elegant  writer^ 
8.  Cicero,  the  prince  of  RomaJi  orators  and  philosopheEi. 

4.  Catullus,  a  Roman  epigrammatic  poet 

5.  Sallust,  the  first  philosophical  Roman  historiaUr 

6.  Varro,  the  most  learned  of  the  Romans. 

7.  Comebus  Nepos,  an  eminent  Roman  historian. 

8.  Virgil,  the  prince  of  Roman  poets. 

9.  Horace^  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  lyric  poets. 

{  1.  Lucretitld  Was  ee^ly  sent  to  Athens,  where  he  studied  pliik>- 
ftophy.  He  embraced  the  teneUi  of  Epicurus.  In  his  poem  of  tim 
Mature  of  Things,  he  is  the  advocate  of  atheism  and  impiety,  and 
earnestly  endeavours  to  establish  the  mortality  of  the  sotoL  His  mas- 
terly genius  and  unaflfected  elegance  are,  ho>vever,  every  ^vhere  con 
npicuous. 

He  wrote  Latin  better  than  any  man  ever  did  before  him,  and  had 
he  lived  in  the  polished  age  of  Augustus,  he  would  have  been  n© 
tnean  rival  of  Virgil.    He  wrote  his  poem  while  he  laboured  under 
a  delirium^  occasioned  by  a  (^iltre,  administered  by  means  of  the  jea 
lousy  of  his  wife  or  mistress.    He  died,  some  say  he  destroyed  him 
self,  m  his  44th  year,  about  54  B.  C. 

2.  Julius  Cesar  was  the  son  of  Caius  Caesar,  who  was  descended 
from  Julius,  the  son  of  iEneas ;  in  his  16ih  year  he  lost  his  father; 
tod  S3rlla,  aware  of  his  ambition,  endeavoured  to  remove  him ;  his 
firiends,  however,  interceded,  and  obtained  his  life ;  but  %lla  warned 
them  to  be  upon  their  guard  against  that  loose-girt  boy,  alluding  to 
Cffisar's  manner  of  wearing  his  tunic,  or  coat,  lo^ly  girded  j  "  for  » 
hinu"  said  he,  "  are  many  Mariuses." 

He  procured  many  friends  by  his  eloquence,  and  obtained  the  office 
of  high  priest;  after  passing  through  different  dignities,  he  Was  sent 
9ovemor  into  Spain ;  and,  upon  his  return,  being  elected  consul,  he 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  Pompey  and  Crassus,  that  nothing 
riumld  be  done  in  the  state  without  their  joint  concurrence.  After  hS 
ccoisulship)  he  had  the  province  of  Gaul  assigned  him ;  which,  wiili 
Wonderful  conduct  and  bravery,  he  subdued  in  10  years,  carrying  the 
terror  of  his  arms  also  into  Germany  and  Britain,  till  then  unknown 
to  the  Romans. 

Porapey  now  became  jealous  of  his  nower,  and  induced  the  senate 
to  order  him  to  lay  down  his  command ;  upon  which,  he  crossed  the 
liver  Rubicon,  the  boundary  of  his  province,  and  led  his  army  to- 
wards Home,  Pompey  and  all  the  friends  or  liberty  fleeing  befove 
hkn. 

Having  subdued  Italy  in  sixty  days,  Cssar  entered  Rome,  and 
ijliced  upon  the  mcmey  in  the  public  treasury :  he  then  went  to 
£^ain,  where  he  conquered  the  partisans  of  Pompey  under  Petreju& 
Afranius,  and  Varro ;  and,  at  his  return,  was  created  dictator,  ana 
foon  after  consul.  leaving  Rome,  and  going  hi  search  of  Pompey, 
the  two  hostile  generals  engaged  on  the  phdns  of  PharsaXa ;  Che  artny 
aC  Csesar  amounted  only  to  23,000  men,  while  that  of  Pompey 
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I  to  45y000 ;  but  the  superior  generalMiip  of  &e  former  prd>- 
Vitled^  and  he  waa  Yictorious. 

BiaJung  a  generous  use  of  his  victory,  he  followed  Pompey  int(> 
Egypt,  where  he  heard  of  his  murder,  and  making  the  country  tri- 
bi^ry  to  his  power,  he  hastened  to  suppress  the  remainder  of  Pom- 
pey's  party  in  Africa  and  Spain. .  Triumphing  over  all  his  enemies^ 
be  was  created  perpetual  dictator,  received  the  names  of  imperator 
and  father  of  his  country,  and  governed  the  people  with  justice.  His 
«igro0Bing  all  the  powers  of  the  state,  and  rulmg  with  absc^ute  an- 
Iboriiy,  created  general  disgust ;  a  conspiracy  was  therefore  formed 
aoainst  him,  by  more  than  sixty  senators,  the  chief  of  whom  were 
JNVtnt  and  Cassius.  He  was  stabbed  in  the  senate  house,  on  the  15th 
of  Mardi,  B.  C.  44,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age ;  he  at  first  attempt- 
ed to  make  some  resistance,  but  seeing  Brutus,  his  intimate  fHend, 
wnoag  the  conspirators,  he  submitted  to  his  fate,  and  covered  with 
n  wounds,  fell  at  the  foot  of  Pompey's  statue. 

Cttsar  is  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  character  in  history.  His 
taknts  in  war  and  literature  were  equally  great.  Amidst  his  military 
foterprises  he  fonnd  time  to  be  the  author  of  many  works,  none  of 
which  remain  except  seven  books  of  commentaries,  or  memoirs  of  hb 
van;  these  are  much  admired  for  their  elegance,  as  well  as  correct- 
ness of  st^le.  He  spoke  in  public  with  the  same  spirit  with  which 
ha  fiwifM  and  had  he  devoted  himself  to  the  bar,  would  doubtless 
have  nvaUed  Cicero. 

%,  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  was  the  father  of  Ijatin  eloquence,  and 
IIm  greatest  orator  that  Rome  ever  produced.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
B4»nan  knight,  and  having  displayed  promismg  abilities,  his  father 
{  nocured  for  bun  the  most  celebrated  masters  of  his  time.  He  served 
one  campaign  under  Sylla,  and  returning  to  Rome,  appeared  as  a 
^alesder  at  the  bar,  where  the  greatness  of  his  genius,  and  his  superipr 
doauenoe,  soon  raised  him  to  notice. 

IlnwQg  passed  through  the  lower  honours  of  the  state,  he  was 
made  consul  in  his  43d  year.  Catiline,  a  profligate  noble,  with  many 
4isMtoe  and  desperate  Romans,  conspired  against  their  country ;  but 
aQ  their  projects  were  baffled  by  his  extreme  vigilance ;  Catiline  <vas 
defeated  m  the  field;  and  Cicero,  at  Rome,  punished  the  rest  of  the 
•oospirators  with  death. 

He  received  the  thanks  of  the  people,  and  was  styled  the  father  of 
lis  country  and  the  second  founder  of  Rome ;  but  his  refusal  to 
agne  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  caused  him 
l»be  codM ;  be  did  not  bear  his  banishment  with  fortitude ;  and  was 
amijoyed  when,  after  16  month's  absence,  he  was  restored  with  ho- 
near  16  his  country.  After  much  hesitation,  he  espoused  the  cause  of 
rMmnnr  against  Caesar ;  and  when  the  latter  was  victorious  at  Phar- 
iHhiL  Ci»eto  was  reconciled  to  him,  and  treated  with  great  humani- 
ty ;  out  as  a  tnie  republican,  he  approved  of  C«sar's  murder,  and 
the  hatred  of  Antony,  whc  wished  to  succeed  in 


Octavius,  afterwards  called  Augustus  Cscsar,  Antony,  and  Lepidus, 
having  formed  a  third  triumvurate,  agreed  on  a  proscription  of  their 
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eoemies;  Octayitw  struggled  two  days  to  praserve  Cicero  from  Iht 
▼engeance  of  Antony,,  but  at  last  gave  him  up ;  in  his  attempt 'to 
escape,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  party  of  soldiers,  who  cut  off  his  nettd 
and  right  hand,  and  brought  them  to  Antony ;  this  hi^pened  B.  C. 
48;  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age. 

He  is  to  be  admired,  not  onlv  as  a  ^eat  statesman,  but  as  an  ora* 
tor,  a  man  of  genius,  and  a  scholar,  m  which  united  character,  ha 
stands  imrivalled ;  his  conduct  was  not  always  that  of  a  patriot,  and 
he  is  frequently  accused  of  timidity. 

4.  Catullus  was  a  poet  of  Verona,  whose  compositions  are  the  o§^ 
spring  of  a  luxuriant  imagination.  He  directed  his  satire  affainU 
uaesar,  whose  only  revenge  was  to  invite  the  poet,  and  hospitably  e»> 
tertain  him  at  his  table.  Catullus  was  the  first  Roman  who  imitited 
with  success  the  Greek  writers,  and  introduced  their  numbers  among 
the  Latins. 

Though  the  pages  of  the  poc^  are  occasionally  disfigured  with  in* 
ddicate  expressions,  the  whole  is  written  with  great  purity  of  styles 
He  died  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  40. 

5.  Sallust  was  educated  at  Romc^  and  made  himself  known  as  m 
magistrate,  in  the  office  of  quaestor  and  consul.  He  was  a  man  of 
depraved  and  licentious  manners.  He  married  Terentia,  the  divorced 
wife  of  Cicero,  and  hence  the  immortal  hatred  between  the  historiaii 
and  orator. 

Of  his  Roman  history  little  remains ;  but  his  narrative  of  the  Ci 
tilinarian  conspiracy,  and  the  wars  of  Ju^pirtha,  are  extant 

His  descriptions,  harangues,  &c,  are  anmiatea  and  correct,  and  the 
author  is  greatly  commended  for  the  vigour  of  his  sentences.  H^ 
died  in  his  51st  year,  35  B.  C. 

6.  Yarro  wrote  900  volumes,  which  are  aD  lo^except  a  treatiM^ 
De  Re  Rustics,  and  another  De  Lin^a  Latina.  The  latter  he  witrti 
a  his  80th  year,  and  dedicated  to  Cicero.    In  the  civil  wars,  he  waft 

taken  by  Ctesar  and  proscribed,  but  escaped.  His  erudition  and  ex* 
tent  of  information  were  matter  of  wonder  to  Cicero  and  St  Augus- 
tine. He  died  in  his  88th  year,  B.  C.  28. 

7.  Cornelius  Nepos  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Augustus.  He  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Cicero  and  Atticus.  He  possmed  a  most  ddi 
cate  taste  and  lively  disposition.  He  composed  several  works,  tnitldB 
lives  of  illustrious  Greeks  are  all  that  remam.  He  has  ever  been  ad* 
mired  for  the  clearness  ^d  precision  of  his  style,  and  the  delicacy 
of  his  expressions.  He  died  25  years  B.  C. 

S.  Virffil  was  bom  at  Andes^  a  vOlage  near  Mantna,  about  70  yemt 
B.  C.  Having  lost  his  farms  m  the  distribution  of  lands  to  the  ftal 
diers  of  Augustus,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  he  repaired  to  Ron^ 
where  he  obtained  an  order  for  the  restitution  of  his  property  throofk 
the  interest  of  Mecsnas.  When  he  showed  this  order  to  the  c 
rion  who  was  in  possession,  he  ntirly  killed  Viigil,  and  tiie 
esciqped  only  by  swhnming  across  a  river.  *-      -a 

Vir^ril,  in  his  Bucolics^  or  Pastorals,  cddnrales  the  pntea  ofl 
iUiistnous  patrons.    He  undertodi  his  Georgics  in  order  tO] 
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Ike  study  of  agricuknre ;  and  the  design  of  the  iBneid  is  Uioughi  to 
Iwre  been  to  reconcile  Uie  Romans  to  a  monarchical  government 

By  his  talents  and  yirtues  he  acquired  the  friendship  of  the  empe» 
tor  Augustus,  and  the  most  celebrated  personages  of  his  time.  He 
died  at  Brundusium,  in  the  51st  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  19,  leaving  his 
iumiwac  posseeaions  to  his  friends,  and  wae  buried  in  the  nei^ 
bourbood  of  Naples,  where  his  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen. 

9.  Horace  was  bom  at  Yenusia ;  his  fhth^,  although  poor,  took 
Hm  to  Rome  when  a  boy,  and  educated  him  with  great  care.  At 
Oiemge  of  twenty,  he  went  to  Athens  to  study  philosophy,  and  then, 
with  the  rank  of  military  tribune,  attended  Brutus  to  the  civil  wara 
In  the  battle  of  Philippi  he  saved  himself  by  flight,  and  returned  to 
Ronoe. 

Fiiiding  his  father  dead,  and  his  fortune  ruined,  he  applied  himself 
lo  writing  verses ;  ahd  his  talents  soon  recommended  him  to  the 
protection  of  Virgil,  Mecsnas,  and  Augustus,  with  whom  he  after- 
waste  lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest  mtimacy  and  fnendqb^.  He 
«eA  to  the  iTIh  year  of  his  tf^e,  B.  C.  a 
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GENERAL  VIEWS 

OF  THE  GEOGRAPHY,  POPULATION,  POLITICS,  REU- 
GION,  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  AFFAIRS^  ART^  LITERA- 
TURE, MANNERS,  CUSTOMS,  SOCIETY,  Ac  OF  ANCIENT 
NATIONa 


ANTEDILUVLAN  WORLD. 

The  few  notices  which  the  Bible  has  transmitted  to  us,  i 
the  Antediluvian  world,  bein^  mostly  confined  to  the  moral  ] 
of  itB  inhabitants,  leave  us  greatly  in  the  dark  in  respect  to  its  pl|y- 
sical  and  geographical  facts,  the  state  of  the  arts,  political  institutions 
and  similar  subjects.  We  are  here  chiefly  guided  by  analogy,  ana 
conjecture. 

Sect.  1.  Surface  of  the  Earth. — ^The  earth's  sur&ce,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  at  that  period,  differed  somewhat  froni  its 
present  state.  Concerning  this  subject,  however,  there  are  dif> 
ferent  opinions.  We  incline  to  that  which  supposes  that  there 
were  not  those  inequalities  m  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  whidi 
now  appear — at  least  in  so  great  a  degree,  and  that  it  was 
thus  more  uniformly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  culture,  and 
to  the  support  of  its  inhabitants. 

{  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Burnet,  that  the  primitive  earth  was  no  move 
than  a  crust  investing  the  water  contained  in  the  abvss,  is  somewhat 
plausible.  This  crust  breaking  into  innumerable  pieces,  at  the  time 
of  the  deluge,  would  naturally  smk  down  amidst  the  mass  of  watenii 
to  various  depths,  and  thus  cause  the  mountains  and  vaU^  which 
now  exist 

The  convulsions  occasioned  by  that  terrible  event,  would  be  likely 
to  disfigure  the  earth's  surface  in  a  measure,  and  render  it  less  plcfr* 
sant  as  the  abode  of  human  beings.  Indeed  the  mountains  and  hiUfl^ 
the  valleys  and  plains,  in  many  instances,  appear  as  if  thg^  had  been 
shaped  and  fashioned  by  some  ^  war  of  the  elements."  Their  form 
and  appearance  are  precisely  such,  as  we  should  conjecture  wouk)  be 
produced  from  the  force  of  the  retiring  waters,  m  vast  eddies  and 
iidiiripools. 

2.  The  Seasons.  The  seasons  might  have  been  difibreet 

from  what  they  are  at  present    Conjectulre  has  assigned  to 

,  Che  Antediluvian  world  but  one  season,  and  that  an  '<  eternal 
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lluB  would  be  the  fed,  if,  as  some  phflcwophen 
mappoBe^  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orUt  was  then  coincideni 
with  that  of  the  equator.  They  now  make  a  considerable 
mogle  with  each  other,  and  this  alteration  is  concluded  to 
have  taken  plape  at  the  time  of  the  delude.  Besides,  the  va- 
riety of  the  seasons  is  never  mentioned  m  scripture,  till  after 
theikiod. 

)  On  this  snppoettion  an  ingenious,  but  fanciAil  French  writeri* 
has  accoonied  for  the  production  of  tne  deluge  itseld  He.  imagines, 
that  in  consequence  of  this  change,  whatever  might  be  its  cause,  the 
vast  masses  of  ice  which  had  collected  for  ages  in  the  cold  regions  oi 
die  fkbe,  being  acted  upon  more  immediatdy  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
audtteoly  melt^  and  overflowed  the  earth. 

3.  Poptdaiiofi  and  Longevity.  Nothing  can  be  deter- 
mined with  certainty  respecting  the  extent  of  population. 
Borne  knagine  that  it  was  very  great,  fdx  exceeding  what  it  is 
At  present  This  is  inferred  from  the  surprising  leng^  of  men's 
Ihres^  and  from  the  numerous  generations  that  were  then  con- 
temporary. But  from  various  circumstances,  the  probability  is, 
tfaa^  it  was  much  smaller,  and  that  mankuKl  were  not  widely 
diffiised  over  the  earth. 

§  If  any  thing  on  this  subject  may  be  ascertained  or  fairly  coi^ee- 
tmred,  from  the  discoveries  of  ffeoU>gy,  the  opinion  of  Cuvier,  a  great 
adept  in  that  science,  is  probably  correct,  viz.  that  previously  to  the 
last  ooDsidenble  convulsion  of  our  globe,  the  human  race  inhabited 
only  some  narrow  districts^  It  is  well  known  that  while  shells,  fos- 
aOfl^  and  the  bones  of  animals,  have  been  found  in  the  earth's  surfiMsc^ 
ia  mat  abundance,  thus  exhibiting  the  ruins  of  the  dduge,  few  or 
aolraman  remains  have  been  discovered,  under  such  circumstances. 

If  these  latter  exists  th^  must  be  in  smne  circumscribed  parts  of 
fte  earth,  surh  as  Asia  or  Africa,  where  the  labours  of  the  geologist 
bave  not  been  so  particularly  bestowed,  or  tliey  may  lie  bur&i  under 
ssnie  maas  of  waters.  Of  course  the  population  of  the  antediluvian 
world  nrost  have  been  mostly  Gonflned  to  those  qpartoB  of  the  glohs^ 
or  to  one  of  them. 

The  longevity  cif  the  antedihnrians  was  remarkable.  The  contrast, 
m  this  reiqpect,  of  thai  age  of  the  world  and  the  present  times  is  so 
fraat,  as  to  have  given  rteto  many  conjectures  assignmg  the  cause 
srcauses  of  their  longevity.  We  need  not  interest  ourselves  in  these 
conjeetnree,  as  nothing  can  be  known  with  certainty,  except  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  air  immediately  after  the  flood  was  most  likely 
■ndi  eoDtaminated  and  rendeied  unwholesome. 

How  for  this  circumstance  should  have  affected  the  pristine  con* 
idlalkyn  of  tha  human  body,  thus  shortening  the  life  of  man  in  suo- 
seaiivo  age%  down  to  the  present  eonunon  standard,  is  left  to  the  cik 
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__j  to  inouire.  If  there  were  no  physioel  causes  of  this  4. 
God  could  nave  effected  it  without  them.  It  is  his  own  record 
the  life  of  man  was  abridged. 

4.  Religion.  In  regard  to  the  rdigious  rites  of  the  primes- 
val  race  of  men,  it  can  only  be  affirmed,  that  they  oflfered  sa* 
orifices,  both  of  animals  and  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  TiM 
Sabbath,  we  know,  was  instituted  immediately  after  the  crea 
tion,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  its  observance  was  ever  wfaoUy 
discontinued. 

{The  descendants  of  Seth,  the  son  of  Adam,  were  (or  some  tune 
distinguished  by  their  worship  of  God  and  observation  of  rdigious 
Htes,  while  those  of  Cain  were  notorious  for  their  irreligion  and  pro 
fligacy.  These  lived  separately  tiL  intercourses  by  marriage  were 
formed  between  them*;  and  then  the  pure  religion  and  morafe  of  the 
descendants  of  Seth  were  corrupted,  and  the  whole  woiid  beetune 
atottled  from  God* 

5.  Arts  and  Sderuxs.  These  nuut  have  been  cukiviibtd 
m  a  degree,  and  in  9ome  o[  their  branches  might  have  bee^ 
more  than  we  are  aware*  If  we  consider  d^  human  liik 
was  several  hundred  years  in  extent,  there  was  qpace  for  iwil 
improvements  m  those  arts  and  sciences  that  were  once  disoo 
vered.  It  is  much  to  be  doubted,  however,  wbedier  many  ot 
them  were  known. 

The  last  generation  of  Cain's  line  found  out  the  art  of 
working  metal ;  and  music  seems  to  have  been  invented  about 
the  same  time.  A  knowledge  of  agriculture,  architecture,  ao4 
periiaps  of  astronomy,  was  possessed. 

§8ome  suppose  that  mim,  in  the  iafancy  of  the  wivld,  was  aided  taQf 
inspiration;  but  even  If  left  to  the  ordinary  operation  of  his  faoultie^ 
he  might  have  been  no  stranger  to  knowledge  kad  mental  improve^ 
inent  Still,  from  the  difficulty  of  originating  knowledge,  and  ftom 
the  vices  of  the  antediluvians->their  probid^  devotion  to  gross  sso- 
0ual  pleasures,  they  seem  not  to  have  been  as  extensivdy  aomaiiilad 
with  the  more  intcbectual  objects  of  human  pursuit,  as  ^eir  descend^ 
ants  were  a  few  ages  "after  the  flood. 

We  have  some  accounts,  though  not  from  an  authentte  source,  of 
discoveries  made  in  astronomy  by  the  post^ritv  of  Seth.  These  dift- 
eoveries,  it  is  said,  were  engraved  on  two  piilars.  the  one  of  hrkikf 
and  the  other  of  stone.  The  latter,  it  is  affirmed,  existed  after  tiM 
deluge,  and  remained  entire  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  that  is,  nearhr  « 
eentury  after  Christ  If  this  were  a  fact,  it  is  singular  that  no  other 
piemorial  of  their  mtdlect  should  have  appeared.  It  is  hen  pma^ 
tipwever,  as  it  is  found  on  historic  record. 

6.  QpvemnieiU,  On  the  topic  ofgovemment,  there « 
hardly  a  foundation  for  conjecture,  l%e  most  probaUe,  is 
tbo  pi>tnltfchal  ^m  of  govfiiwiurt ;  that  is,  the  gpoveiiuniBnt 
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Ivtiidi  iraa  held  by  the  heads  of  sftpiuraile  ftmiiei.  A  Aom* 
ber  of  the^e  might  perhaps  combine,  and  ]Jace  them* 
selvee  under  the  direction  of  some  common  ancestor.  This 
is  the  most  natural  form  of  government,  and  indeed  no  men- 
IMI  is  made  in  the  BiUe  of  Icingly  auth<Nrity  until  after  the 
deluge. 

$  Still,  as  some  suppose,  this  form  of  goYemment  mlgfit  ha^e  been 
set  aside  by  tymmy  and  oppression ;  and  the  change  wonM  prob»> 
bly  take  place,  much  sooner  among  the  descendants  cf  Cain,  thoa 
those  of  Seth.  It  is  thought  that  aner  the  union  of  the  femilies  of 
Cain  and  Selh,  all  mankind  constituted  but  one  nation,  divided  ims 
several  disorderly  associations,  and  living  in  a  «tate  of  anarchy,  whidi 
e^a'ctunstances  would  have  hastened  the  pTogreas  of  wickedness. 

7p  Commerce.  The  intercourse  of  the  antediluvians  might 
hav«  been  easy,  because  they  probably  lived  contiguous  to  each 
oiber.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  they  bad  no  idea  of  navigationu 
for  had  vessels  been  in  use,  some  families  miff  ht  have  escaped 
the  disasters  of  the  flood,  besides  thatof  NofOi. 

{Itislikely  that  there  was  not  that  necessity  forGoninieroe,astiisrs 
has  been  since.  For  this  opinion,  reasons  might  be  given,  but  thii 
suliject  is  not  sufficiently  important. 

AsspriOf  {indvding  Babykmcu) 

8.  Extent  and  Cities.  A  sstei  a  generally  comprehended 
the  territory  lying  betweoi  Annenia,  Babylon,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Meifia.  Th«  Assyrian  dominioii,  at  tin^  extended  over 
many  parts  of  Asia;  its  capital  was  Ninevcli,  on  the  Tigris, 
fnift  by  Ashur.    The  country  is  now  called  Curdistan. 

{Nineveh  was  built  on  a  very  spacious  plain.  It  was  15  miles  in 
length,  9  broad,  and  47  in  circumference,  aocordinff  to  Diodoras 
tti^QS  and  Strabo.  On  the  walls,  which  were  100  feet  high,  three 
diuniots  could  pass  t^etiier.;  tiiey  were  defended  hy  IMO  towctt, 
€aeh  SOO  feet  high,  rwm  the  number  of  iniants  which  it  containsd, 
as  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Jonah,  it  is  computed  that  the  iiihabKwts 
MKNmted  to  more  than  000,000  at  that  time. 
i  Its  situation  is  uidicated,  as  some  suppose,  by  vestiges  on  theTigris, 
Opposite  Mosul,  retaining  the  name  of  Nino. 

Babylonioj  which  was  afterwards  united  to  Assyria,  was 
inadeupiHrincqpaUyof  ]Uk8opo(amia,theniodern  D^  Its 
espiCal,  Babjion,  at  length  the  d^Ntal  of  the  whole  emfHra^ 
was  bisected  by  the  Eu[^rates,  ftom  N.  to  S.,  and  formed  « 
square,  whose  sides  subtended  the  four  cardipal  points.  The 
dtf  stood  on  a  large  [riain.  Its  walls  were  in  thickness  87 
fbky  in  height  3M)  feet,  and  in  compass  60  miles.  These 
^iTflre  Arawn  about  the  dty  sn  an  «aot  scfuate. '  y  ^^ogie 
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•B  each  side  of  thU  ffreat  square  were  25  gates  of  sciid  brass.  Be- 
tween every  two  of  these  gates  were  three  towers ;  four  others  were 
at  the  comers ;  and  three  more  between  tliose  on  the  comers  and  the 
gate  ou  either  side. 

Tlie  other  parts  of  the  city,  some  of  which  we  will  describe,  ooi^ 
responded  with  the  magnitude  of  the  walls.  The  streets,  bridge,  quay& 
the  lake*  ditches,  canals,  palaces,  and  hanging  garden^  and  above  al^ 
Ibe  temple  of  Belus,  were  so  many  wonders.  From  the  25  gates 
can  as  many  streets,  in  straight  lines,  so  that  the  whole  munber  of 
streets  was  50,  crossmff  each  other  at  right  aiigles.  There  were  also 
kmr  half  streets,  round  the  four  aides  of  the  city,  next  the  walls,  each 
of  them  200  feet  wide ;  the  rest  being  about  150  feet 

The  whole  city  was  thus  cut  into  676  squares,  each  of  which  was 
IWQ  and  a  quarter  miles  in  circumference.  Round  these  squares,  on 
every  side  towards  the  street,  stood  stately  hotises  three  or  four  storiee 
high,  with  large  spaces  between  them,  and  the  areas  within  the  squares 
illfed  up  with  yards,  gardens,  and  pleasure  groimd& 

The  odebroted  hanging  gardens  were  composed  of  several  large 
terraces,  one  above  thf^  other.  The  ascent  from  terrace  to  terrace 
was  by  stairs  ten  feet  wide,  and  the  whole  pile  was  sustained  by  vasi 
ai9be%  strengthened  by  a  massy  wall  of  great  thickness.  On  the  topa 
of  the  arches  were  first  laid  prodiff iously  large  flat  stones.  Over  iheat 
was  a  layer  of  reeds  mixed  with  bitumen,  upon  which  were  two  tiers 
of  bricks,  closely  cemented  together  with  plaster.  The  whole  was 
oorered  with  thick  sheets  of  1^,  upon  wmch  lay  the  mould  of  the 
garden.  This  mould  was  so  deep  that  the  largest  trees  might  take 
root  in  it,  and  covered  with  these  and  elherplanta,  and  every  variaCf 
of  flowers ;  nothing  oouM  be  conceived  more  grand  and  pictureaqiie. 

The  temple  of  Belus,  at  its  foundation,  consisted  of  a  square,  each 
aide  of  which  was  a  furlong  in  length ;  it  consisted  of  eight  tower^ 
built  one  above  another,  decreasing  gretdually  to  the  top,  and  was  a 
ftirlong  in  height 

9,  Chvernment  and  Laws.  The  government  both  erf 
Afliyria  and  Babylonia  was  strictly  despotic,  and  its  sceptre 
hereditary.  The  whole  centered  in  the  person  of  the  king ; 
aH  decrees  issued  finbm  his  mouth ;  he  even  aflfected  the  power, 
gnd  claimed  the  worship  which  belonged  only  to  the  divinity. 

I  The  great  conquerors  of  the  East  always  courted  retirement,  aa 
bemg  too  glorious  to  be  beheld  by  vul^  eyes.  Thus  they  contrived 
to  keep  in  subjection  a  number  of  nations  of  different  lanfi:uages  and 
manners,  to  a  person  who  must  have  been  a  stranger  to  almost  aliof 
Ihem.  Tlieyaaminstered  their  government  by  officers  of  variouad*- 
flcriptionB,  civil  and  military. 

,  Of  the  three  classes  of  cfficers^  the  first  had  the  charge  of  the  vir- 
ffais,  and  were  expected  to  Judge  of  all  matters  relatmg  to  the  coni|o- 
Dial  state ;  the  second  took  cognizance  of  theft;  and  the  thM  of  al 
•Uier  crimes* 

The  Uw8  of  the  empire  wwe  in  gteoeralyagiieiaM]  xm/ss^ 
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Umtj  dependliig  whoHy  upon  th«  wSl  of  the  Bovereigtt ;  ImH 
one  was  fixed  and  irrevocable,  which  obliged  all,  espedalfy  the 
poorer  sort  of  people,  to  marry. 

§  Their  punishments  were  unfixed  and  arbitrary,  according  to  the 
di^)osition  of  the  sovereign.  We  read  of  beheading,  cutting  to  piecei, 
turning  the  criminal's  house  into  a  dunghill,  and  burning  in  a  fierf 
fomaoe. 

10.  Religion,  The  ChaldeanB,  properly  so  called,  were 
both  the  priests  and  the  literati  of  the  country.  They  were 
devoted  to  the  business  of  religion,  and  pretended  to  skill  io 
die  prediaicm  of  future  events.  They  dealt  in  charms,  incan* 
Catkxis,  and  ex|danation8  of  dreams,  and  of  the  extraordinary 
phenomena  of  nature..  THey  built  temples  to  the  stars,  as  be> 
ing  the  subordinate  agents  of  the  divine  power,  and  by  wor* 
shipping  them,  they  expected  to  obtain  tne  good  will  of  the 
deity.  From  this  they  descended,  by  a  natural  process,  to  the 
worebip  of  objects  on  earth,  as  the  representatives,  or  favour* 
kes  of  the  stars,  or  of  the  deity,  through  them.  Thus  idda- 
try  arose  not  long  after  the  flood,  among  the  earliest  of  naiioos 
—the  people  left  on  the  plains  of  Shinar,  subsequently  to  the 
dHpereioD  at  BabeL 

$  It  is  evident  that  this  was  the  origin  of  hnage  worship,  since  the 
names  of  the  principal  gods  of  the  heathen  in  ffeneral,  are  those  of  the 
Mm,  moon,  and  five  primary  planets,  Saturn,  J  upiter.  Mars,  Blercury 
and  Venus. 

The  oorrid  custom  of  sacrificing  human  victims  to  conci- 
iate  their  gods,  was  first  practised  by  the  Babylonians,  and 
from  them  it  was  communicated  to  the  superstitious  of  the  sur- 
rounding  nations. 

f  There  are  traces  of  their  ancient  crudty  to  be  discerned  in  the 
wor^p  and  rites  of  the  Assyrian  goddess  of  Hierapolis,  to  whom 
Darentfl,  without  remorse,  sacrificed  their  children,  by  throwing  them 
oown  a  precipice  in  her  temple. 

11.  Customs,  The  principal  and  most  singular  of  their 
eostoms,  was  die  manner  in  which  they  disposed  of  their 
women  in  marriage.  No  man  had  any  power  over  his  own 
daughters,  but  as  soon  as  they  were  marriageable,  they  were 
put  up  to  auction ;  and  the  price  obtained  for  the  more  beau- 
tiful was  assigned  as  a  dowry  to  the  more  homely. 

}  The  consequence  of  this  practice  wa.s,  that  all  their  ^oung  women 
wen  disposed  of  in  marriage— the  beautiful  for  their  charm^  the 
bomely  iEor  thdr  weaMu 

Aniolher  Riagqlar  custom  was  their  festival  called  Sacca^ 
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B«Hiif  tfak  iettml,  whidi  huMed  five  days,  the  tehr aati  coll 
nuid^  their  mastars,  oQe  of  them  being,  for  the  time,  coii- 
Btituted  chief  over  the  house,  and  wearing  a  kind  of  royal 
garment,  called  Zogana. 

4  They  had  other  exnaordinary  customs,  but  some  of  these  are  too 
rooecent  to  be  named.  In  general,  they  woe  the  most  sensual  and 
abandoned  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

13.  Learning.  The  Babykmians  weare  &med  for  kaming, 
particularly  the  Chaldeane,  who  were  their  priests,  pbikxo- 
phecB,  astronomers,  soothsayers,  &c.  As  in  many  other  coun- 
tiies  after  them,  they  were  divided  into  several  sects,  distin*^ 
guisbed  by  their  peculiar  characteristics. 

They  were  the  first  who  cultivated  astronomy,  discovered 
the  exact  motionsof  the  planets,  and  pretended  to  understand 
the  influence  these  had  over  things  below,and  from  that  to  be 
able  to  finretel  fiiture  events.  The  latter  was  embodied  into  a 
kind  of  science,  called  astrology. 

{  From  this  origin  of  astrology^  fortune  telling,  and  similar  arii^ 
weperceive  at  once  their  opposition  to  religion  and  rectitude. 

Tne  learning  of  the  Chaiaeans  was  not  acquired  after  the  manner 
of  the  Gredu,  but  by  tradition  from  father  to  son.  The  only  busi- 
ness of  the  learned  was  to  apply  themselves  to  the  instroctions  tkef 
received.  They  never  deputed  from  early  principles,  and  hence 
made nogreat  advances  in  the scimices. 

13.  The  Arts.  The  Babybnians,  properly  so  called,  ap- 
fib'ed  themselves  to  the  useful  arts.  Their  mmiense  buildings, 
which  ooidd  not  have  been  erected  without  much  skill  in  ge- 
ometry, prove  tliat  they  must  have  been  good  Daatbematiciana 
and  raechanks. 

They  never  attained  to  any  superior  excdlence  in  painting 
and  slatuary.  Music  and  poetry  were  [probably  but  little  at- 
tended to ;  and  in  physic  they  had  no  regukur  science. 

{  Thev  exposed  their  sick  in  the  streets,  to  be  cured  by  any  who^ 
passing  by  them,  saw  fit  to  prescribe  for  their  diseases. 

The  Babjflonians  were  great  architects,  ingenious  in  casting  metals 
and  in  their  manufactures— particularly  in  their  manufactures  oC 
egmbroideries,  magnificent  carpets,  and  fine  linen.  So  superb  were 
some  of  their  articles  of  dress,  that  we  read,  in  the  Roman  history,  ctf 
Cato  selling  a  Babylonian  mantle,  which  had  been  left  him  by  inn^ 
ritance,  as  being  what  he  was  asnamed  to  wear.  And  it  is  said  that 
at  Rome  more  than  00002.  had  been  paid  for  a  suit  of  Babyloniaik 


China. 
14.  Geography,  China,  in  ancient  times,  included  nearly 
Ihe  same  territory  that  it  does  at  present|«>ftr  as  we  eanilow 
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■MT^ertain.  The  Oreeks  and  Romuis,  through  whom  hmmI 
of  our  acquaintance  with  antiquity  is  derived,  had  no  immo* 
(&ite  knowledge  of  that  country ;  only  they  mentk»n  Serica, 
aE;d  aaoiber  nation  of  northern  Sinae,  as  constituting  its  west^ 
erly  provinces. 

As,  however,  the  Chinese  are  not  at  all  given  to  foreign 
conquests,  and  have  for  many  centuries  remained  the  same 
people  in  their  government  and  institutions,  we  may  conclud 
thai  the  ancient  territory  vrh&  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  9m 
their  modem.  It  is  not  our  design  to  state  its  boimdaries  or 
extent,  except  to  say,  that  it  constituted  a  considerable  portkni 
dt  eastern  Asia,  and  was  separated  from  Tartary,  on  the  north| 
by  its  prodigious  stone  wall  of  1500  miles  in  length. 

{  Dm  few  general  views  of  this  coiintrv  in  other  respects  can  be 
here  given^  since  we  have  been  presenteci,  in  this  work,  with  only  a 
mall  portion  of  its  civil  history ;  and  since  from  the  unchangeable 
character  of  the  people,  these  views  will  answer  for  an  interesting 
aitide  in  modern  history. 

15.  Government.  The  original  plan  cf  the  Chinese  go- 
Terameni  was  patriarchal  ObedieBce  to  the  fiather  of  ecu^h 
fiimily  was  enforced  in  the  most  rigorous  manner,  and  tho 
emperor  was  considered  as  the  father  of  the  whole.  Every  fa- 
ther was  absolute  in  his  own  family,  and  might  inflict  any 

Cishment  short  of  death  ;  and  every  mandarin  of  a  district 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  all  its  members,  thou^ 
the  emperor's  approbation  was  requisite  to  the  execution  of  a 
omiial  sentence. 

}  Since  the  invasion  of  the  Tartars,  as  we  shall  hereafter  learn,  die 
government  is  called  an  absolute  monarchy,  though  its  great  fuo^ 
flMDtal  princtples  IVom  the  beginnmg  have  been  preserv^ 

16.  Religion,  The  ancient  Chinese  adored  a  supreme  be« 
log;  under  the  name  of  Changti,  or  Tien;  they  also  wor« 
nhippfd  subaltern  spirits,  supposed  to  preside  over  kingdomsi 
novmcesi  cities,  rivers,  and  mountains.  Their  worsl^  waa 
oy  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  without  any  mixture  of  klda- 
Craue  practices. 

{  There  are  now  dtflerent  sects,  whose  characteristics  bdong  to 
die  details  of  modem  history. 

17.  The  Sciences  and  Arts.  The  Chinese  tmderslood 
tome  of  the  sciences,  but  seemed  to  make  no  progress  in  them 
from  age  to  age.  Of  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  physics, 
ikey  appear  to  have  been  quite  ignorant  for  so  civilizad  apeo- 
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(le.  The  knowledge  of  mediciiie  wbb  very  limited  aamig 
them. 

In  the  arts,  at  an  early  age,  they  attamed  to  a  certain  poiBl 
of  advancement,  which  they  nerer  exceeded.  It  is  affirmed 
that  they  manufactured  glass  200  years  before  the  ChrisliaB 
era ;  that  they  knew  gunpowder  from  time  immemorial « 
and  that  they  invented  printing  in  the  time  of  Julius  Ooesarj 
but  these  and  other  inventions  were  in  a  very  imperfect  statei 
and  have  remained  so  to  this  day.  In  agriculture,  howeveri 
and  a  few  other  arts,  they  seem,  from  a  verj  early  period,  to 
have  been  highly  distinguished. 

I  On  the  whole^  considering  their  ancient  atatei  and  knowing  the 
agreement  of  their  present  state  with  it,  no  people  whatever  appear 
Co  have  been  so  singular  and  mysterious,  and  possessed  of  such  a 
mixture  of  wisdom  and  imbecility. 

Egypt. 

§  A  little  before  the  Christian  era,  E^ypt  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished countries  of  the  ancient  wond,  and  enjoyed,  from  the  ear- 
lien  times,  a  large  share  of  relebrity,  on  account  of  its  learning  and 
Ha  magniiioent  public  works.  In  eommerdal  iaqxirtMioe,  at  tfas 
tine  lint  spoken  of^  it  was  mudi  superior  to  eontemporary  natioBfl; 

IS.  ^SlttioHon,  Name,  and  Division.  Bgy{A  was  an  ex- 
tensive country,  bounded  on  tbe  east  by  Arabia  and  the  Red 
Sea,  and  by  LyUa  on  the  west,  and  was  properlv  a  long  val- 
ley, following  the  course  of  the  Nile  from  S.  to  N. 

The  ancient  name  was  Mitzraim,  and  is  now  retained  in 
that  of  Mesr,  imder  the  Turks. 

Egypt  was  divided  into  three  principal  .parts,  distinguished 
br  the  appellations  of  the  Upper  Egypt,  or  Thefaais ;  the  Mid- 
dle Egypt,  or  Heptanomis ;  and  the  Lower  Egypt,  which  in* 
dudes  tne  Delta. 

19.  Cities.  There  were  many  cities  in  thfci  country,  whoM 
mhis  attest  their  almost  unparalleled  magnificence.  Among 
.these  were  Thebes,  Memphis,  Arsinoe,  Heli<^x^  and  Aiez^ 
andria,  besides  many  others. 

{  Thebes  was  situated  m  Upper  Eaprpt,  on  both  sides  of  the  Biil& 
It  was  called  b^  the  Greeks,  Diospohs,  and  was  oneof  themott  U- 
tes^ous  cities  m  the  world.  It  is  distinguidied  in  Homer  by  thsepfr- 
tbtof  Hecatompylo8,or  having  a  100  gates.  In  the  timeof  ttssplsn- 
dour,  it  could  send  into  tiie  field,  by  each  of  iu  gates,  200  chariola 
and  2000  fighting  men.  ^ 

Its  extent  is  said  to  have  been  52  miles :  and  so  great  was  its  weatth. 
that  after  it  had  been  plundered  by  the  Persians,  380  talents  of  g^ 
and  2800  of  silver,  were  found  among  the  remains  (^  the  pillage. 
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TIk  tmos  of  this  astonishuig  dty  occupy  a  einmndtt^enee  of  9t 
miles  ou  cither  side  of  the  Nile,  and  contain  several  villages,  the  diiel 
of  which  Is  Luxor.  Habon,  on  the  western  side,  contains  many  stu- 
pendous monuments.  Thebes  was  severely  treated  by  Cambyses,  br 
Ptolemy  Philopater,  and  under  Augustus,  for  its  rebellion.  In  the 
•djaeent  mountains  are  hewn  sepulchres  of  the  ancient  kings. 

A  remarkable  featm^  of  these  ruins  is  tlieir  size.  Every  tiling  is 
cotossal.  The  smallest  pillars  of  the  temples  are  between  7  and  8 
feet  in  diameter,  and  some  of  the  largest  are  11.  Obeliaks,  Sphinxes, 
'  <ttid  other  monuments  of  huge  dimensions,  in  different  positions,  as- 
tonish the  modem  traveller,  as  he  gazes  on  these  wonders  of  human 
power  and  art 

Memphis,  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Menes,  the  first  Egyp- 
tian king,  was  for  several  ages  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
It  contained  many  beautiful  temples,  the  most  splendid  of  which  is 
«aid  to  have  been  that  of  the  god  Apis.  This  city  stood  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Nile,  15  miles  south  of  the  Delta. 

8lrabo  saw  its  palaces  in  ruins.  Vestiges  of  it  were  apparent  in  th« 
ll/keenth  century,  but  are  no  longer  in  being.  The  Nile  may  have  co* 
Wved  them. 

Aiexandria  was  reckoned  next  to  Rome  for  the  grandeur  of  its 
buikliiigs.  and  richness  of  its  materials.  It  stood  on  me  western  side 
^  the  Detta,  and  was  built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  832  B.C.  It  was 
Hm  eapitil  of  Lower  Eg3rpt,  and  the  metropolis  under  the  Ptdemias. 
The  ancients  assert  that  it  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  Maced^an 
doak,  and  occupied  about  15  miles.  The  royal  palace  constituted  a 
ftfih  pert  of  the  city. 

Alexandria  rose  to  the  first  rank  in  the  ancient  world,  as  the  creal 
■Mut  for  exchange  between  the  east  and  west  Its  commercial  ad* 
irtiitagcs  continued  for  a  number  of  ages.  It  was  further  distinguished 
by  schools  for  philosophy,  physic,  theology,  aBtron<»ny,and  general 


20.  Monuments  and  Works  of  Art.  Many  of  these  are 
magnificent  beyond  conception,  and  show  to  what  a  high  stale 
of  irapovement  the  inhabitants,  at  a  remote  period,  bad  car* 
ried  Che  arts.  They  still  exieite  the  admiratiaii  of  every  tr»* 
Teller. 

Besides  the  cities  that  have  been  named,  the  most  celebra- 
ted of  these  works  of  ancii»it  grandeur,  are  Lake  McbHs,  the 
LabyriBdi  the  Catacombs,  or  Mummy  Pits,  and  the  Pyra*' 

Hllds. 

{  The  lake  Moeris  has  been  affirmed  to  be  the  most  wonderftd  of 
an  the  work?  of  the  kings  of  Eg3rpt,  the  pyramids  not  excepted.  The 
ancients  described  it  as  measurmg  9000  stadia  in  circumference;  but 
Modem  travellers  assure  us  that  its  Inreadth  does  not  aceeed  half  ^ 
league ;  that  it  is  about  a  day^s  journey  in  length,  and  that  its  circum- 
fefCBce  is  about  12  or  15  leagues,  which  win  be  found  sufficient^ 
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ttMlfi086,  when  we  eonsklar  thai  it  wat  perfemed  by  1 
Dour. 

This  lake,  in  the  deepest  part,  has  fifty  fathonit  of  waler,  and  it 
fed  from  the  Nile,  by  means  of  a  channel  cut  for  that  pnrpoae.  ft 
was4)uilt  by  a  king  of  the  name  of  Mo&ris,  whose  ob}^  ^^**  ^  ^**' 
rect  the  irregularity  of  supply  in  the  waters  of  the  river,  receiyku) 
itf  snperabundance,  or  Hwking  up  its  deficiency. 

The  Labyrinth  was  an  enormous  structure  of  marble,  built  partly 
under  the  ground.  It  was  designed  as  a  pantheon  of  all  the  Egyptian 
deities,  and  as  a  place  for  the  assembly  of  the  magistracy  of  the  whole 
nation.  It  contained  no  less  than  3000  chambers,  1500  of  which  were 
■ul^rraneous,  and  set  apart  for  the  sepulchre  of  the  kings  who  boih 
the  labyrinth;  or  for  the  abodes  of  the  sacred  crocodiles. 

These  were  never  shewn  to  strangers ;  but  Herodotus  infbnM  ne 
that  he  viewed  every  room  in  the  upper  part,  in  which  he  found  sof- 
iteient  to  fill  him  with  astonishment  Innumerable  exits  by  different 
passages,  and  infinite  returns,  afforded  him  a  thousand  occasions  of 
wonder,  llie  highest  decorations  in  polished  columns  and  exquisite 
■eolptures,  were  every  where  seen. 

Tne  Catacombs  were  subterraneous  galleries  of  prodigious  extent, 
appropriated  to  the  reception  of  the  dead.  These  sepukhiea  of  tfie 
ancient  kings  are  hewn  in  free-stone  rock,  and  apparratly  formed 
vpon  one  general  plan,  though  differing  in  the  constroctimi  of  their 
respective  parts.  These  contain  the  g^ierations  that  are  gone.  Bom/B 
of  the  embalmed  bodies  are  perfectly  preserved,  though  they  have 
been  dead  dOOOyears. 

The  Pyramids  were  deservedly  classed  by  the  ancients  amon^  tbft 
wonders  of  the  world.  There  are  said  to  be  twenty  of  them  in  difler- 
ent  parts  of  the  country  ;  but  there  are  three  superior  to  the  rest  in 
ate  and  magnificence.  These  are  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  in 
file  neighbourhood  of  ^e  ancient  Memphis. 

The  largest  of  them  is  481  ieet  in  height,  measured  perpendicolai^i 
and  the  area  of  its  basis  comprehends  eU^ven  English  acres  of  ground. 
Tbis  is  a  size  which  would  exceed  all  belief,  had  it  not  been  actually 
and  repeatedly  measured  by  modem  travellers.  It  has  steps  entirely 
round  It  made  with  polished  stones,  so  large  that  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  ev^ry  step  is  one  single  stone.  The  smallest  stone  la  90  feel 
in  length.    The  number  of  steps  amounts  to  206. 

These  works  are  provecL  by  modern  researches,  to  have  been  royal 
cepulchres,  but  their  foundation  is  lost  in  antiquity.  They  are  aup- 
posed,  however,  to  have  been  erected  between  one  and  two  thoosand 
yiMrs  B.  C.  It  is  asserted  by  Pliny  and  Diodorus,  that  no  toss  ttea 
800,000  men  were  employed  in  erecting  the  largest  pyramid.  It  ii 
Mid  also  that  twenty  years  were  spent  m  the  work. 

21.  Government  and  Laws.       The  Egyptians   w«pc 
among  the  earliest  nations,  if  not  the  very  earliest,  who  haA^. 
regular  established  govemroents  and  civil  regulationB.    Their 

Svemment  was  a  despotic,  hereditary  monarchy,  yet  so  mo- 
led  by  prescribed  usages,  as  to  pron[K)te  the  public  weUara. 
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i  Vbmr  moomdm  were  reatrieled  ta  a  oortem  iBodeof  liviii(K,  aM 
eren  their  time  seems  to  have  been  portioned  out,  and  set  apart  for 
partknlar  employments,  by  the  sacred  Egyptian  books.  They  were 
confined  to  exactness,  not  only  in  public  transactions,  but  in  their 
private  life.  They  could  neither  bathe,  take  the  air,  nor  converse 
wifth  th^r  queens  but  at  certain  times.  The  choice  of  their  provisions 
was  not  kn  to  themselves,  but  their  tables  were  fumlshea  with  the 
most  simple  food,  (generally  veal  or  goose,)  and  their  allowance  oi 
wine  was  extremely  moderate. 

These  restraints  were  entirdy  acceptable  to  the  Egyptian  monarchs, 
and  during  the  period  in  which  they  prevailed,  the  country  ffreaUy 
flourished,  and  was  filled  with  works  of  incomparable  magnificence 

Id  the  administration  of  public  aflairs,  each  noma,  or  pro* 
vince,  had  its  respective  governor,  who  ordered  all  things  wit}^ 
m  his  jurisdictioQ.  The  lands  were  divided  into  thr^  part% 
of  which  one  was  allotted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  priests, 
and  to  religious  uses;  the  second  was  appropriated  to  the 
kingi  for  defraying  the  charges  of  his  wars,  &c ;  and  the 
ibird  pari  was  ckaigned  for  the  soldieif^  The  husband* 
men,  taking  the  lands  at  an  easy  rent  from  the  king,  priests, 
and  soldiers,  devoted  the  whole  of  their  attention  to  a^cul- 
tare ;  and  the  son  continually  succeeded  the  father  in  his  oc- 
Cttpatkm.  They  thus  became  the  most  fiunous  for  tillage  of 
any  hi  the  world. 

32.  Mythology.  The  boasted  laws  of  tlie  Egyptians  sink 
m  our  estimation,  from  the  influence  which  a  ^owledge  of 
their  base  idolatry  and  superstitkms  produces  in  the  reflecting. 
mind.  They  had  a  vast  number  of  gods  of  diflerent  ranks, 
but  their  two  principal  ones  were  Osiris  and  Isis,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  sun  and  moon.  From  Egypt  the  stream  of 
idolatry  fkmed  over  the  naticms. 

{  The  idolatry  of  this  people  was  so  gross,  that  exclusive  of  the 
wor^p  they  paid  their  pretended  gods,  they  actually  bestowed  di- 
vine honours  on  animals,  insects,  biras,.  and  even  vegetables  a« 
leeks  and  onions.  Their  sacred  animals  were,  during  their  lives,  kept 
in  consecrated  enclosures;  fed  with  most  delicate  food,  washed  and 
anointed  with  frequency,  and  their  burial,  after  death,  attended  with 
the  heaviest  expense.  We  are  credibly  informed  that  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy,  the  Apis  dymg  of  old  a^e  at  Memphis,  his  keeper  ex* 
pended  in  his  funeral,  about  13,000Z.  above  all  his  substance. 

23.  Editcatien.  In  the  education  of  their  children,  the 
Egyptians  exercised  great  care,  and  the  children  were  broug^ 
«^  with  the  strictest  frugality.  The  priest  instructed  them  in 
arithmetic^  geometry,  and  other  branches  of  useful  lii^cature ) 
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and  their  fttthem,  ofr  nearest  relations,  taught  them  asearijr  at 
possible,  their  paternal  art  or  profession. 

24.  Domestic  Habits,  Mariners,  mid  Customs.  The 
usual  drink  of  the  people  was  the  water  of  the  Nile,  whicb 
was  very  palatable  and  fattening.  They  used  also  a  superior 
beverage  made  of  barley,  so  that  we  are  possibly  indebted  to 
ihem  for  the  first  invention  of  beer.  Cleanuness  was  a  particu- 
lar characteristic  of  tliis  people,  who  scoured  their  drinking 
veaeds  every  day. 

{  As  great  singukurittes  among  them,  we  may  notice  the  inconnstenl 
employments  of  the  men  and  women  ;  the  fonner  being  engaged  in 
■pinning  and  domestic  concerns,  while  the  latter  were  emj^oyed  ia 
trade  and  business ;  the  kneading  of  dongh  with  their  feet ;  the  tem- 
pering of  mortar  with  their  hands;  and  the  promiscuous readence  of 
men  and  beasts  In  the  same  apartment 

At  their  principal  feasts,  it  was  a  very  singular  custom  to  bring  an 
Ifae  coffin  of  a  friend  after  supper,  with  the  image  of  a  dead  man 
carved  in  wood  and  painted,  which  was  carried  to  all  the  company 
with  this  strange  admonition :  ^  Look  upon  this,  and  be  merry ;  m 
such  as  this  now  appears,  thou  shalt  be,  when  thou  art  deed.'' 

26.  Literature  and  Arts.  Egypt  was  the  pan^nt  <^ 
learning  and  philosophy.  According  to  the  scriptures,  Moses 
was  learned  in  all  tlie  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.  Geometry 
is  generally  believed  to  have  been  found  out  in  Egypt,  in  con- 
•equence  of  the  measurement  of  those  lands  that  weif  annu* 
ally  overflowed  by  the  Nile.  The  science,  however,  was  moel 
probably  but  little  extended  by  them. 

{Arithmetic,  astronomy,  and  a  kind  of  algebra,  were  also  cultivated 
in  Egypt;  and  it  is  certain  this  nation  first  adjusted  the  len^of  the 
year  to  the  annual  revolution  of  the  sun,  by  adding  to  their  twdve 
months  of  thirty  days  each,  five  additional  days  and  six  hours.  Medi> 
cine  and  tlie  art  of  embalming  were  early  cultivated  amon^  them, 
particularly  the  laUer.    They  were  very  famous  also  in  magic 

In  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  &c.  they  must  have  made  peeA 
proficiency,  as  is  evident  from  the  astonishing  works  of  art  wtiicli 
yet  remain. 

26.  Trade.  Egypt  early  engaged  in  commerce,  as  its 
lituation  was  peculiarly  favourable  for  that  object.  We  read 
in  scripture  that  the  Midianites  and  Ishmaelitoe  traded  thither, 
eo  early  as  the  time  of  Jacob.  It  is  certain  also  that  Solomon 
established  a  very  considerable  trade  in  those  parts. 

27.  Language.  The  Egyptian  language  is  one  of  the 
nxC  ancient  in  the  world,  and  probably  an  original  UmgiMc 
It  18,  in  some  measure,  preserv^  in  the  Cqrtic,  even  to  tine 
timci  though  that  language  is  but  liule  uoderetood. 
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THE  HEBREWS. 

98.  Qmniry.  The  country  in  which  this  ancient  and  di- 
finely  favoiired  people  lived  was  Palestine.  It  extended  fiom 
Codo-Syria,  to  Arabia  Petrea ;  on  the  west  it  had  the  Medi- 
torranean,  and  <m  the  east  Arabia  Deserta.  Its  territory  was 
fory  limited. 

The  coontry  of  the  Hebrews  is  also  called  by  several  other  names^ 
IB  the  Land  of  Canaan,  the  Holy  Land,  Judea,  &c. ;  and  tlie  people 
fkaomdyem  were  variously  called,  as  the  People  of  God,  IsraeUtea^ 
Jews ;  the  last  more  commonly  in  the  latter  period  of  their  history. 

Cpon  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  Palestine,  it  was 
divided  into  twelve  different  porti<His,  which  were  assigned  to 
the  twdve  several  tribes  into  which  they  were  separated. 

29.  Remains  of  ancient  Works.  Among  these  ^e  Ja- 
cob's Welt ;  the  Poob  of  Solomon,  Gihon,  and  Bethesda ;  and 
die  Sepuldliral  Monuments. 

{  Jacob's  well  is  highly  venerated  by  Christian  travellers  on  ao- 
eoQBt  of  its  antiquity.  It  is  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  about  99 
yards  in  depth,  and  Uiree  in  diameter,  and  is  at  present  covered  with 

The  Pools  of  Solomon,  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  order  of 
fhat  monarch,  appear  to  have  been  a  work  of  immense  cost  and  labour. 
They  are  three  m  a  row,  and  disposed  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
water  of  the  uppermost  may  fall  into  the  second,  and  of  the  second 
|HI9  the  thud.  Tht^  areof  equal  breadth,  viz.  about  00  paces ;  their 
length  varies,  the  longest  being  220.  They  are  all  walled  and  pla»* 
lered,  and  contain  a  large  quantity  of  water. 

Ine  Pools  of  Gihon  and  Bethesda  are  similar  works,  and  may  be 
raolEed  among  the  most  stately  ruins. 

The  Sepolchral  Monuments  are  scattered  all  over  the  country. 
The  moat  maffnificent  pieces  of  antiquity  of  this  kind  are  the  royal 
sepulchreswimout  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  They  are  all  hewn  out  of 
de  solid  marble  rock,  and  contain  several  spacious  and  elaborate 
aiMTtments. 

30.  Cities.  Of  these  there  were  not  many  that  were  large. 
J«niHdem,the  metropolis  of  the  country,  and  the  centre  of  uie 
Jewish  worship,  was  tlie  most  celebrated,  and  indeed  no  place 
QQ  die  globe  hiajB  been  more  celebrated,  taking  into  view  i(p 
pacrad  associations.    Hebron,  Gaza,  and  Ascalon.  were  alsp 


Jerusalem  was  buik  on  several  bills,  the  lai^^est  of  which 
WB  Mount  Zion ;  it  formed  the  southern  part  of  the  city. 
On  the  east  of  the  second,  or  lower  city,- was  mount  Moriah, 
M  wbicb  stood  tbe  inagnificei^  temple  of  king  Splomoo* 
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became  a  most  renowned  city,  and  as  sucli  k  mentioned  b3r  the  Grett 
hfotorian,  HerodottML  under  the  name  of  Cadytis.  The  city  with  its 
lemi^e  was  destroyed  by  the  Chaldeans,  about  600  ^ears  B.  C.  The 
BKODd  temple,  which  had  begun  to  decay,  was  rebmlt  by  H^rod  the 
Great 

Thedestmctkmof  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  was  A.  1>.  70.  Under  Advi* 
an,  a  new  city,  alto^ther  Roman,  and  called  ^ia,  ^as  buiit^faol 
Ihere  was  an  alteration  of  its  site.  Zion,  the  prmcipal  quarter  of  the 
ancient  city,  was  not  comprised  within  the  new  city.  It  subsists  m 
present,  but  in  a  deplorable  condition,  inhabited  by  a  motley  gnnp 
of  Turks,  Jews,  and  Christians. 

Hebron  was  a  place  of  high  antiquity,  and  the  sepulchre  of  Abra- 
ham and  his  family.  In  the  time  of  the  crusades,  it  bore  the  name  of 
St  Abraham;  and  the  Arabs,  who  always  respect  their  primitive 
names,  call  it  Cabr-Ibrahim,  or  the  Tomb  of  Abraham. 

Gaza  and  Ascalon,  on  the  coast,  preserve  their  names,  as  also 
others.  Gaia  was  remarkably  strong,  and  Surrotmded  with  walk  aad 
towers,  after  the  Philistine  manner.  It  was  taken  by  Cakb,  but  soon 
:Ufter  regained  by  the  ancient  inhabitants,  who  kept  possession  of  ii 
to  the  tune  of  Munson.  It  passed  into  various  hands,  till  finally  it 
was  pillaged  by  Alexander,  and  a  second  time  destroyed  by  the  Bnto-, 

Ascakm  was  also  a  maritime  town  of  great  strength,  but  was  aooa 
reduced,  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  by  the  tribe  a[  Judah.  It  was  dnoe 
adorned  with  several  magnificent  edifices ;  but  it  is  now  dwindle^ 
into  an  inconsiderable  vilkge. 

31.  ReUgion.  Tbe  history  of  the  rdigioa  of  thk  poofi]% 
which  was  caHedJiidaism,  is  the  history  of  true  reiigioDm  the 
ancient  world.  It  is  now  eclipsed  by  the  radiance  xjf  the 
Gospel,  which  has  come  into  its  room,  abrogated  what  way 
ntoai  in  it,  and  confirmed  its  great  g^ieral  principles  and 
truths. 

{  Religion  flourished  variously  among  the  people,  according  to  the 
piety  or  irreligion  of  their  priests,  leadhig  men,  or  sovereigns.  In  ge- 
neral, though  they  had  a  succession  of  wise  and  holy  prophets,  Sue 
nation,  as  such,  was  peculiarly  obstinate  and  rebellious,  and  confou- 
dly  hiclined  to  forsake  the  worriiip  of  God,  and  to  fidi  intotiielMil 
trous  praccioes  of  its  heathen  neighbours. 

On  this  account  repeated  and  severe  judgments  were  sent  amoQg 
them.  They  were  visited,  at  various  times,  with  all  the  ministers  al 
divine  vengeance— they  were  conquered,  pillaged,  and  carried  tele 
captivity,  and  soon  after  the  Christian  era,  ceased  to  exist  indepe» 
dently,  and  were  scattered  among  all  nations. 

TluBy  arenow  known,  particulariy  the  tribesof  Judah  and  Beq}^ 
min,  wherever  they  are  dispersed,  as  the  descendants  of  Abrahank 
preserving  still  theur  national  name  and  peculiarities.  Conoen^ig 
the  olherten  tribes  we  have  no  certain  knowledge  at  iMrmp^rm 
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,«ltfii8day.  I^heeyfaasbcen  reiMrkablyftABMin  Urn 
•ve  of  this  people. 

The  great  general  truths  of  religion  were  revealed  to  this 
fttople,  and  to  them  alone  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
betng,  perfeclicffis,  and  government  of  God,  the  mcffal  law, 
prescribing  the  duties  man  owes  to  Grod,  to  his  fellow  men, 
and  to  himself,  the  awards  of  eternity,  with  a  thousand  par 
ticular  precepts  of  a  spiritual  kind,  were  explicitly  declared  1  ' 
this  nation. 

The  peculiarities  of  their  ritual  worship  rendered  them 
abo  a  most  favoured  community.  By  these  they  were  de- 
4^ned  to  be  preserved  a  people  distinct  from  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  to  be  kept  from  idolatry,  and  to  be  prepared  for  the 
neat  salvation,  which  was  to  l>e  accomplished  not  only  for 
Qiem,  but  for  all  nations,  in  "  the  fulness  of  the  time.** 

{  The  peculiar  rites  of  Judaism  were  admirably  adapted  to  honour 
their  Creator,  and  to  render  themselves  completely  happy.  Its  sacri- 
fices were  at  once  calculated  to  convince  them  of  their  sins,  and  io 
ihadow  forth  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God. 

32.  Govemmeni.  The  government  of  this  people  wan  pro 
perly  a  Theoci*acy,  as  being  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
6od.  In  this  they  were  distinguished  from  all  other  nationsr. 
He  was  considered  as  the  sole  dictator  of  every  important 
tfiMiiwrtion,  and  supreme  monarch  of  the  Israelites. 

93.  Manners  and  Oustems.  The  most  interesting  of 
these  related  to  the  rite  of  circumcision,  to  their  diet,  diver* 
moDSj  high  places,  mourning  for  the  dead,  and  burials. 

f  Hie  rite  of  circumcision  has  distin^uisbed  them  as  a  pecmtei 
Annd  the  beginning.  It  was  always  accompanied  with  sreat  feestuiA, 
Md  ottar  demonstrations  of  joy.  At  this  time  the  cbud  wasnamea 
IB  the  preseace  of  the  company  assemUed,  among  whom  bread  luid, 
nine  were  dutributed. 

Their  diet,  except  on  festivals,  seems  to  have  been  extremely  pli^ 
liiad,  water,  and  vinegar,  were  m  common  use.    Honey  was  ea^. 
teemed  a  peculiar  delicacy,  and  the  milk  of  goats  was  reckoned  ex 
erilflDt  for  food. 

Their  diversions  seem  to  have  consisted  chiefly  in  social  repasti^^ 
Msic,  and  dancing.  The  two  latter  partook  of  a  religious  character. 
Uames  were  never  introduced  into  their  commonwedth. 

Their  high  places  were  of  two  sorts;  those  where  they  burned  in*' 
esBBe  and  offsred  sacrifices  to  the  true  God ;  and  those  where  th^y 
committed  various  abominable  idolatries. 

Their  mourning  for  the  death  of  friends  was  expressed  by  rending 
Ibeir  garments  tearing  their  hair,  heaping  dirt  or  ashes  upon  their 
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hMM,  wealing  sadcckitii  next  ^dr  Mn,  aoft  lying  UpM  tfae  Nii» 
ground. 

As  to  their  burialfl.  it  is  known  that  they  denied  septdture  to  none 
but  such  as  were  guilty  of  suicide,  and  not  even  to  these,  but  till  after 
■unset  From  tlie  pains  which  the  patriarchs  took  to  provide  a  placid 
of  borial  for  themselves  and  their  descendants,  it  is  evident  they  coik 
itdered  it  a  heavy  calamity,  to  be  denied  a  burial,  and  a  favour  to  bo 
interred  among  their  ancestors.  Their  sepulchres  were  on  their  owa 
lands,  and,  where  practicable,  cut  into  a  rock. 

34.  Learning,  The  Israelites  excelleJ  in  the  knowledge 
rf  theology,  and  they  had  places  of  public  instruction  called 
the  schools  of  the  prophets.  They  seem  to  have  had  biit  little 
knowledge  of  astronomy. 

Their  language  was  the  Hebrew,  the  genius  of  which  is 
pure, primitive,  and  natural;  and  it  is  hi^ly  probable  that 
they  had  the  art  of  writing  very  early.  The  materials  oa 
which  they  wrote  were  tables  of  stone ;  but  mention  is  made 
ulso  of  rolls,  which  were  doubtless  more  in  use.  These  rcdb 
are  supposed  to  have  been  made  of  skin,  or  some  other  {diablcj 
substance.  \ 

35.  Arts.  The  arts  in  which  the  Israelites  noade  the 
gr^satest  proficiency  were  those  of  war,  husbandry,  poetry,  and 
music. 

§  Their  situation  made  them  a  warlike  people,  surrounded  as  they 
were  by  enemies.  Their  arms  of  offence  were  broad  crooked  swords^ 
Javelins,  dings,  bows  and  arrows,  and  two-edged  twordsL  Thefar 
arms  of  defl^ce  were  shields,  hehaets,  coats  of  mail,  breast  plale^ 
Md  targets. 

Their  attention  was  much  confined  to  their  lands  and  domestic 
avocations,  and  few  trades  or  manufactures  were  carried  on  among 
tbem  before  the  reign  of  Solomon,  except  such  as  were  absolutely  ne- 
cflssary.  After  Solomon's  time,  pride  and  luxury  increased  with  greaH 
mpidity.  The  causes  of  a  change  from  mat  economy  and  simplicity, 
tfEi  their  opposites,  were  laid  indeed  in  the  reign  of  David. 

Poetry  is  said  to  be  the  only  fine  art  in  which  they  were  peculiarly 
excellent ;  and  in  that  they  are  inimitable.  Their  inspired  produc- 
tions, in  poetry,  if  not  in  prose,  as  to  native  energy  and  feUn^^eM 
unrivalled. 

36.  Commerce,  With  respect  to  commerce,  it  appears  thftt 
tfiey  received  rich  stuffs,  Unen,  gold,  <Scc.  from  Tyre,  ii^  ex- 
diange  for  their  com,  balm,  and  other  excellent  commofi" 
tSee ;  but  they  were  totally  ignorant  of  navimtion.  Solopaoo 
employed  foreign  sailors  in  Uie  ships  which  he  sent  to  fixmf/^ 
countries. 

Canannites, 
\  The  coymiry  of  the  Canaanltes  has  been  Mrefidy  describei),  «•  (I 
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#10  th6  sftinc  wHk  that  of  th6  HcbfGfWS)  who^  watt  tiiM  sAsr  ^htff 
kit  Egypt,  drove  oat  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Land  of  CanaaB« 

3T.  Customs,  Manners,  Arts,  and  Sciences.  In  these,  tm 
wdl  as  ID  language,  tliey  niay  be  supposed  to  have  differed 
widely  from  each  other,  according  to  their  diflereut  situations. 
It  is  easy  to  discern  the  different  classes  of  merchants,  artifi- 
eers,  soldiers,  shepherds,  and  husbandmen. 

§  Those  who  resided  on  the  sea-coasts  were  merchants,  in  wfaieh 
Mpaeity  they  will  be  considered  when  spoken  of  as  Phoenicians 
Those  who  resided  in  fixed  abodes  and  walled  places^  cultivated  the 
Ivd.  Sftiepherds  and  soldiers  led  a  more  wandering  life*  As  to  war, 
theywere  by  no  means  deficient  in  courage,  craft,  or  policy. 

38.  Rdigicnu  Their  religion  seems  to  have  been  undefiled 
Id  the  days  of  Abraham,  when  Melchisedek  among  them  was 
a  priest  of  the  Most  High  God ;  but  after  this  period  ther 
must  have  degenerated  apace.  They  compelled  their  chil- 
dren to  pass  through  fire  to  Moloch,  and  their  wickedness  he- 
eame  extreme. 

Greece. 

39.  Appearance  and  Face  of  the  Country.  This  countryi 
rendered  illustrious  by  the  intellectual  elevation  of  its  inhabi* 
lants,  was  a  region  of  enchanting  beauty.  Its  mountains 
mni  valkys,  lakes  and  rivers,  sufi^cieutly  diversified  the  aiM> 
fiice,  while  their  grandeur  or  their  softness  imparted  an  inef^ 
fchk  cbanu  to  every  prospect  It  enjoyed  a  delightftil  di- 
umJbe  and  exuberant  soil. 

I  The  dassieal  reader  need  not  to  be  reminded,  that  among  a 
fcoBund  other  spots  endeared  to  association,  were  Pindus  and  Par- 
■Mtin.  the  seals  of  the  muses;  Athens,  filled  with  the  monuments  of 
an  and  genius ;  woody  Arcadia,  sacred  to  Pan,  and  the  haunt  of  shep* 
hods ;  and  Thessaly  with  its  fields  of  pleasure,  where 

**'niennoothP«neiMfiroi]iitsgl8«y  flood 
Reflects  pnrpuveal  Tompe'*  i^catant  scene." 

40^  SfUuaiiony  Extent,  and  Division.  Greece  occupied  a 
kffge  peninsula  between  the  south  of  Italy  and  Asia  Minor^ 
About  400  milee  k»g  and  150  broad.  It  had  Epirus  and 
Macedonia  on  the  ncnrth,  the  Mediterranean  on  thesouth,aiMl 
Ae  Ionian  and  ^gean  seas  washed,  Uie  one  its  western,  and 
die  other  its  eastern  borders. 

§  In  subsequent  times,  Epirus  and  Macedonia  were  considered  at 
Mrts  of  Greece^  and  then  the  northern  boimdary  was  constituted  by 
AlyHcam,  Mcesia,  and  Thrace. 

Greece  conmsted  of  two  principal  ^^o^^^^^T^^l^^l^f^ 
fmAj  so  called,  and  Peloponnesus.  ^.^' ''''  ^^       ^ 
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%  fGraooe  proper induded  the  foDowteitaleB;  1.  Attiea.  S.'to% 
Ik.  &  Ac^armuuiL  4.  iEtc^ia.  6.  Locris.  £  Doris.  7.  I^mxus.  a  Th«N 
mty.  0.  Epirus.  10.  Macedonia. 

Peloponuesus  included  the  following  states;  1.  Achaia.  2.  Kii» 
8.  Arcadia.  4.  Messenia.  5.  Laconia.  6,  Argcdis. 

Connected  with  Greece  were  many  islands  in  the  seaq 
which  surrounded  it,  the  principal  of  which  singly,  or  in  clu*« 
lers,  were  fjuboea,  Lenuios,  the  Cyclades,  Crete,  Cythera,  Za« 
cynthufl,  Cepbalonia,  Coroyra,  Tenedoe,  Lesbos,  Scio,  Samce^ 
and  Patmoe.  -^ 

41.  Names.  Greece  was  called  Hellas  by  the  natives,  and 
its  inhabitants  Hellenes.  From  their  different  tribes  they  wew 
denominated  by  the  poets,  Achivi,  Danai,  Argivi,  Pelasg^ 
lones,  Dores,  and  iGoles. 

42.  Interesting  Localities.  Almost  every  con&iderabld' 
place  in  Greece  ie  marked  by  some  circumstance  in  its  natur 
ral  features,  or  by  some  achievement  or  event  in  its  history, 
which  connects  it  in  the  minds  of  scholars  with  the  most  d^ 
lightful  associations.  Several  of  these  localities  may  bo 
grouped  together,  as  below. 

§  Peloponnesus  look  its  name  from  Pelops^  who  reigned  th^rei 
Mycenae  was  the  city  of  Agamemnon.  At  Nemea.  ffamfes  were  inali* 
Med  in  honour  of  Hercules,  for  killing  tiie  Nemean  Hon.  In  £pi4wK 
nil,  .£flculapiu8  was  won^pped.  Lenia  gave  name  to  the  I^e^nieai^ 
Hydra,  a  monster  destroyed  by  Hercules.  * 

Amyclae  abounded  in  trees,  and  was  honoureu  with  a  splendiia 
temple  of  Apollo.  Helos  was  a  place  which  the  Spartans  took,  rediR 
dng  the  inhabitants  to  slavery,  and  hence  all  their  slaves  were  called 
Helotes.  Near  Taenams,  the  most  southern  point  of  Europe,  wm  % 
cave  through  which  Hercules  is  fahled  to  have  dragged  Cerberus  tnm 
iSbit  inferaai  regions.  On  the  mountain  Taygetus,  the  Spartan  woaiOfr 
celebrated  the  orgies  of  Bacchus. 

Elis,  was  famous  for  its  horses.  At  Olympia,  the  Olympic  games 
were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Jupiter— they  date  from  B.  C.  T76,  and 
(brm  the  epoch  of  Grecian  chronology.  Corinth  was  famous  (or  its 
brass,  a  mixture  of  copper  with  some  small  quantity  ot  gold  and 
sflver.  ^ 

Arcadia  was  the  country  of  musicians  and  die]rfieiiis,  and  aaenrik 
^  Pan,  the  rural  deky>  Mercury  was  bom  on  moHnt  Cyileoe^  Jte^ 

gles  destroyed  the  harpies  of  the  river  and  lake  Stymphalus.  At  tlb| 
ihmusj  games  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Neptune.  *     . 

Eleusis  was  famous  for  the  celebration  of  the  mjrsteries  of  CeraJ 
fn  which  secrecy  was  enjoined  to  the  votaries,  and  the  breach  of  it 
punished  with  death.  In  Attica  were  mount  Hymettus,  celebratedlbtf 
bs  hone]^,  and  mount  Pentellcus,  for  its  quarries  of  marble.  The  Hm^ 
tians  were  reckoned  chaiiacteristlcafly  dull,  tliough  ttaro  wera  '  " 
splendid  exceptions.  -^dby-^OO 
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ite  bftthnplMe  of  nitandi,  asdnmai^^ 
tof  theaMiedfllal«or  Greece,byPhflip,  which  ruined  Uiatc»> 
dnalkm.  Not  far  frwn  thia,  was  the  cave  of  TropfaonkMu  wlieti 
I  were  deliverecL  and  which  rendered  such  as  entered  it  me* 
Imdioly  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Thespia  was  sacred  to  the  Muses. 
Tadagra  was  infaranus  fbr  its  cock-fighting  exhibitions.  At  Ddhm 
tfood  a  temple  of  ApoUo ;  and  the  mountain  of  H^con,  and  the 
fnmtahi  Aeanippe,  were  consecrated  to  the  Nine. 

Fbocifl,  ue  Greeks  conjectured,  was  not  only  the  centra  of  Greece- 
tat  of  the  whole  earth.  Delphi  was  rendered  illustrious  for  the  tekn 
fie  and  oracle  of  Apc^o,  whose  responses  were  always  delivered  by 
a  priesten.  Parnassus,  and  the  fountain  of  Gastalia  at  its  foot,  were 
mo  hsKuiti  of  Ae  Muses.  Anticyra  was  famons  for  the  productioii  of 
heBebore^  once  reputed  a  specific  in  maniacal  cases. 

Narix  was  the  native  place  of  AJax.  Thermopylse  was  a  famoui^ 
frnm^  Jofltly  reckoned  the  key  of  Greece,  and  is  imnKMialized  frcmi  the 
nlMevoCkm  of  Leonidas.  Where  narrowest,  there  was  room  only 
itr  a  sinde  carria^  a  ridge  of  impassable  moontahis  being  on  tin 
vest  andtheseeon  the  east,  with  d^ep  and  dangerous  morasses. 

The  jStottans  constituted  the  best  cairalry  m  Greece.  Naopaotaa 
«w  ao  called  fhmi  the  nimiber  of  ships  bulH  there,  but  its  site  IS  BOW 
OMtflowed  l^  tiie  sea.  Acamania  was  famous  for  its  horses.  On  the 
proroonlory  Leucate,  was  the  rock  from  which  disappointed  lovem 
•onriit  either  death  or  a  cure,  by  leaping  into  the  sea. 

iRirough  the  lake  of  Acherusia  ran  the  river  Acheron,  and  into  the 
Ittter  flows  the  Cocvtus,  both  of  which,  on  account  of  their  mud^-' 
■ess,  were  fingned  by  the  poets  to  be  rivers  of  hell.  In  theintesioror 
BpiroL  was  the  most  ancient  orade  of  Greece,  the  grove,  or  vocal 
•w*  of  Dodona,  sacred  to  Jupiter. 

Chaonia  received  its  name  from  Chaon,  the  companion  of  Helenus^ 
die  son  of  Priam,  who  was  inadvertently  killed  in  hunting.  Pindus 
was  holy  to  Apouo  and  the  Nine.  The  Acroceraunian  mountains^ 
#ete  80  called  from  their  tope  beinff  struck  with  bonder. 

The  Tate  of  Tempo  was  reckoned  the  most  delicious  spot  on  earthy 
ife  miles  hi  length,  but  in  general  very  narrow.  It  had  mount  OWm- 
pas  at  the  north,  and  Ossa  at  the  south.  These  mountains,  with  Peli- 
on,  according  to  story,  were  piled  one  upon  another,  by  the  giants  in 
Aefar  war  wiUi  the  gods,  to  scale  heaven.  The  eelebrated  spear  of^ 
Arhillw,  wfcich  none  but  himself  could  wield,  wascutdown  on  Peli-i 
«ft  ;  Thessaly  was  renowned  for  excellent  horses. 

Larlssa  was  the  city  of  Achilles.  Heraclea  was  so  called  from  Her- 
^■les,  who  is  said  to  tiave  consumed  himself  m  a  burning  pile,  on  the 
fipofObLiieartlMsirfaee.  Otinys  was  the  abode  of  the  Centmara. 
9m  ilMliiliinf  AmnhijiiiMV  Apcrilo  used  to  feed  the  floeksof  Adma* 
tau  Ptata^  towam  the  oonflnesof  Macedonia,  was  asered  to  thft 
Ifaaes.  The  women  of  Thessaly  are  said  to  htfirepoaseseedremtflH 
dbte  lintt  -in  magic 

Ailboi  waa  a  Bunmtam  through  which  Xerxes  oaoaed  a  canal  iota 

II  iii  llw  l—afii  iif  hii nji    Sofeial  towns  aload  ufioft it  whasa 

gahahitnntfi  were  remarkable  tor  thenr  longevity.    Stagira  was  tta 

ra 
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IMi^hte^Ariil9<^wlHMeh6k<)afleddid8iu^^  ApiUSIm 
W9»  a  place  where  learnine  was  much  cultiyated.  scrymon  vaallib 
liw  aioag  the  banks  of  which  Oipheus  isiinagJDed  tofauve  hamf&ai^ 
ed  his  lost  Eurydice. 

In  the  island  Ck>reyra  were  the  celebrated  gardens  of  Alcinous, 
wfaiefa  produced  fruit  twice  a  year.  Ithaca  was  the  residence  of  Ulys- 
ses. Gieero  compares  it  to  a  nest  in  a  rock.  The  Strophades  were  * 
duster  of  islands  fabled  to  be  infested  by  harpies.  The  inhabitaoli 
of  .^pina  were  hmed  for  bemg  the  first  people  that  coined  money. 

JMm  was  the  bhth  place  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  It  was  said  to  bti 
a  flofltoff  islttid.  Paios  was  the  burth  place  of  Phidias  and  Praxi< 
leles^  and  celebrated,  moreover,  for  the  finest  marUe;  Naxos  was  ihnt- 
M  m  vines,  and  therefore  sacred  to  Bacchus.  Crete  was  eeiebratB# 
for  its  hundred  cities,  and  for  the  laws  of  Minos  estaUished  tbera. 
The  Cretans  were  p^ebrated  archers. 

Rhodes  was  famous  ibr  its  braaen  colossus,  or  image  of  the  san^ 
abont  106  feet  hi^h.  Themelal  which  composed  it  loaded  660  camel* . 
Pwunos  was  the  ishmd  to  whiob  the  apostle  John  was  banUied,  ant 
where  he  wrote  the  book  of  revelation.  Seio  was  famous  forits  mm 
aai  earthen  wares.  Lemnos  was  sacred  to  Vuloan.  In  ihe-l^^nHii  of 
Haprineipal  town  was  the  statue  itf  an  ox,  osade  by  Myiwi,  th^bsdlr 
of  ii^eh,  at  the  winter  solstice,  wasomshadowed  by  mount  Muot^ 
0ioagh  80  miles  distant 

43. ,  Cities.  Of  these  there  were  several,  the  capitals  of  the 
difierent  states  of  which  Greece  was  composed^  as  Athena^ 
Sparta^  Corinih,  Thebes,  Argoa,  and  others.  But  of  ^a0% 
jnbens  and  Sparta  were  by  ftir  the  most  renowned. 

Adiens,  the  capital  of  Attica,  was  so  called  from  Atheiue^ 
one  of  the  names  of  the  goddess  Minerva,  the  protectress  of 
Ibe  cky.  It  was  called  by  the  anctente,  for  its  glory  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  the  learned  dty,  the  eye  of  Greece,  the  schooled 
the  world. 

Jt  was  situated  in  a  large  plain,  about  §ve  miles  from  th^ 
tea,  having  in  the  midst  of  it,  a  mount.  In  its  most  flourish* 
iftg  state,  according  to  Dio  Chr]raoetom,  it  was  25  miles  iniCiF*- 
cttiiifiMrence.  It  was  divided  into  the  upper  city  or  citadel,  anA 
the  lower  city.  Both  contained  440,000  inhabitants,  tbb  -^ 
greater  part  of  whom  were  slaves.  '     ^ 

f 'The  citadel  was  bniH  on  the  rocky  moimi  idveMdy  menliMMid.  Jlr 
was  called  the  Acropolis,  ot  the  npper  ci^.  When  from  thgiiiBi^fit 
of  its  inhabitants,  the  lower  gronads  were  ocoqiied  by  banOinf^^ 
Itese  constituted  the  hywer  city.  ^ 

The  upper  city  was  16  miles  in  circumference,  and  was  sOninaiihi 
#f  by  a  Mong  wi^  beautified  by  0  gstea,  to  oneof  whidh,  eaUlAhe 
Urand  entvanoo,  tha  Atfieniant  aoKended  by  steps,  eofvvatwWi  WM» 
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.Ste  hivar  «itgr  €Oia»ilied  aU  Um  ImiUi^ 
liddy  ao4  WQB  encompassed  with  strong  walls. 

In  the  cMadel  were  several  magnificent  edifioes,  the  chief  of 
which  were  the  temple  of  Neptune,  and  the  beautifal  temple 
of  Minerva,  called  Parthenon.  These  still  continue.  The  lat- 
ter is  juatly  esteemed  one  of  the  noblest  remains  of  antiquity. 
It  IB  229  feet  long,  101  broad,  and  69  high. 

In  the  lower  city,  the  most  magnificent  structure  of  Athens^ 
toA  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  ancient  world,  was  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympus.  It  was  supported  on  marble  columns, 
and  was  half  a  mile  in  circuit 

In  both  portions  of  Athens  there  were  many  other  splendid 
eCructures,  and  monuments  without  number,  some  of  tho 
proudest  efibrts  of  art  and  genius  that  the  world  ever  beheld^ 

f  Athens  bad  three  haiiioinw  on  the  Saranic  flfulf;  which  were  Joined 
Id  the  ciiy  by  two  walls,  called  the  long  walu.  The  length  of  OMe 
ef  Unse  was  6yre  miles,  ttat  of  the  other  tieariy  the  same. 

Tkete  wisi^eeveral  C^jrmnesia,  or  places  of  exercise,  in  and  nea^ 
jk&ettv'^  P*'iB<^ip>^of  vbidi  were  the  Acad^ny,  the  Lyceum,  uni 
tiw  CrnoeargesL 

A  Oymnasium  was  a  large  edifice  designed  to  accommodate  many 
ttiOQSHids  of  people  together,  with  places  for  the  exercises  of  the 
youth,  and  with  apartments  for  philosophers,  rheloriciamL  &c.  to  de» 
iNerthairleetures.  A  garden  and  sacred  grove  were  attached  to  this 


£|Miita^  eaUed  also  Lacedttmon,  was  built  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river  Eurotas,  and  at  the  footof  mount  Taygetus.  It 
vas  the  capititl  of  the  provinceof  Laconia.  It  was  of  a  ciicu* 
lar  form,  and. about  6  milee  in  circumference.  The  housea 
vete  Aflft  buflt  close  together,  but  divided  into  difier^oit  viUar 
gee,  •oeording  to  the  ancient  manner  of  the  Greeks.  It  was 
OMtitute  of  walls,  till  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  tyiants, 
after  tl^e  time  of  Alexander.  Tlie  bravery  of  its  citizens  was 
its  defiance. 

}  Sparta  was  divided  into  different  villages,  according  to  the  ancient 
manner  of  the  Greejbs."  Of  diese  villages  there  were  five,  buih  round 
ill  eminenee  M  dliferetit  distances,  each  of  wUdi  was  occupied  by 
«»•£  the  Ave  tribes  of  Sparta. 

Hie  ipvevailing  manners  were  hostile  to  external  splendour,  and 
dtesefore  the  bouses  of  the  Spartans  were  destitute  of  ornaments.  The 
g^eat  Square,  or  forum,  however,  in  which  several  streets  temunated, 
WIS  embdlfamed  with  temples  and  statues.  It  also  contained  thepub^ 
MMivM*  vkldi  the  assemblies  of  the  vai^ous  bodies  ofBMigiHtriiisii 
were  held. 

Sparta  was  also  adomcd  with  a  large  number  of  monuments,  m 
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ftODOiir  of  ^  gods  and  andent  heroes.  RcSlgfomrMpMiWaftAdwB 
to  the  memory  of  Hercules,  Tyndams,  Castor,  Pt^ux,  Leotiklas,  && 
la  tiie  enrironsof  the  city  were  courses  for  hone  aodibot  rauea.  and 
pkces  of  exercises  for  youth  shaded  by  beautiful  plane  trees.  Ifldeedf 
aparta  was  surrounded,  to  a  great  extent,  with  vineyards,  oli^e  and 
pbne  trees,  gardens,  and  summer  houses. 

Corinth,  the  capital  of  Achaia,  was  seated  on  the  Istlunu^ 
ivbich  separates  Peioponnesiis  from  Attica.  It  lay  between 
two  seas,  atid  had  two  ports,  one  on  each  coast  Its  citadel 
stood  on  the  peak  of  a  hill  called  Acrocorinthus.  This  city 
was  Otie  of  the  best  peopled  and  most  wealthy  in  Greece.  It 
was  destroyed  by  Muinmius,  the  Roman  ^etlefal,  during  the 
Achsean  league.     Corinth  was  partly  rebuilt  by  Julius  Geser. 

§  The  neat  order  of  the  pillars  which  are  used  at  this  day,  in  th6 
decoration  of  all  fine  buildings,  took  from  this  city  the  name  of  Co- 
linAkian  pillars.  Its  citiaeas  made  high  pretenaiofis  to  poli|eneH| 
^iloaophy)  and  learning* 

Ck>rinth  enjoyed  its  li^rty,  and  immense  tmffic,  till  B.  C.  14fi^  wImii 
it  was  taken  and  burned  by  the  Romans*  It  was  then  deened  the 
fltrongest  city  in  the  world,  and  was  a  distinguuAied  Mat  of  onulenea 
and  the  fine  arts.  Since  that  period  it  has  been  often  burned^  plm- 
dared,  and  subjugated,  till  of  late,  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Tuks,  it 
was  so  decayed,  that  the  population  did  not  exceed  1560  souls^  oq« 
half  Mahometans,  and  the  other  half  Christiana 

Tl^bes,  the  capital  <^  Bodotia,  was  situated  m  the  riirer 
Ismenus.  It  had  seven  gates,  with  walls  about  seven  n9e8' 
in  circumference.  It  was  demoliriied  by  Al^ander,  and  re» 
built  by  Cassander.  Un&r  EpamuiondaS)  the  Tb^Nins  h&^* 
Clime  masters  of  Greece ;  but  in  Strabo's  tfa«ie(16or90]ratfif 
A*  C)  Thebes  was  only  an  inconsiderable  village. 

i  In  the  dreadful  period  of  its  denurfition  by  Alexander,  689t  of  HT 
faittabitants  were  shun,  and  80,000  add  for  slaves.  TIm  hameim 
which  the  great  lyric  poet  Pindar  was  bora  and  educated,  was  ordetai^ 
tb  be  spared,  and  all  the  rest  to  be  destroyed. 

44*  Government.  In  general  the  government  of  Greece 
partook  of  a  repubUcan  cht^acter,  though  it  varied  at  different 
periods,  and  was  in  fiEu:t  different  in  the  several  states.  In  somia, 
of  them  it  exhibited  the  features  of  moaardiy  or  aristocncy*. 
They  frequently  entered  into  leag«na  imd  confedastuaeB  wUl 
each  other,  and  in  this  respect  bore  some  faint  resemblanoe  to 
the  present  government  of  the  United  States  of  Amertci^ 
But  on  this  article  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  speaking  df; 
the  reapeetivo  states  ci  Greece,  chiefly  Athena  am  Spmft^ 
who  were,  in  general,  so  superior  to  the  rest  y 
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Government  of  Athens. 

{  The  govemmeat  of  Athens  was  at  first  monarchical,  hot  after  thd 
mth  of  Codrus,  it  became  in  a  degree  democratic 

CUuses  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Athenians  were  divided 
faito  three  classes,  citizens  or  freemen,  foreigners  or  eoioumers^ 
and  slaves.  Citizens  were  tlie  privileged  class,  who  neld  ex- 
clusively the  offices  of  government.  The  privileges  of  citizen  • 
ihip  were  obtained  with  difficulty,  and  deemed  of  great  value 
They  were  conferred  only  by  an  assembly  of  the  people,  except 
irtiere  they  were  inherited  by  those  whose  parents  were  citizens. 

$  The  citizens  of  Athens  were  divided  into  ten  tribes;  but  they  were 
■ot  limited  to  the  city,  a  part  of  them  residing  in  the  small  boroughs 
t£  Attica.  These  tribes  were  named  after  certain  ancient  heroes  • 
each  tribe  was  again  subdivided  into  three  parts,  and  each  of  these 
into  30  fiunilies* 

Scyouniers  were  persons  who  came  from  a  foreign  country, 
«hI  settled  with  their  ftunilies  in  Attica.     They  were  per 
mtmA  i&  exercise  trades  m  the  cky,  and  were  protected  byUto- 
government,  but  had  no  vote  in  the  assembly,  nor  could  thegf^ 
be  raised  to  any  office. 

{ In  some  instances,  when  they  had  rendered  important  serviceii^ 
Aiey  were  adopted  into  the  class  of  citizens. 

Slaves  or  servants  were  distinguished  into  two  sorts.  The 
first  conosted  of  free  bom  citizens  who,  through  poverty,  were 
fiMPCed  to  serve  for  wages.  These  could  either  change  thek ' 
Boasters  or  release  themselves  when  able  to  procure  a  subsist-, 
Mea  The  second  sort  wei?^  wholly  at  the  disposal  of  their 
masters,  and  in  general  placed  beyond  the  hope  of  procuring 
Ikeir  o«m  freedom,  or  leaving  it  as  a  legacy  to  their  children. 

I  donetlmes  slaves  obtained  Hukt  freedom  by  fighting  for  the  ie« 
pjwifi,  or  ptsrchased  it  by  means  of  their  savings. 

Magistrates.  The  Ath^ian  ma^trates  were  divided  into, 
three  sorts,  distinguished  by  the  difrerent  methods  of  their 
eiectkni.  These  were,  1.  the  Chirotoneti,  chosen  by  the  people 
in  a  lawful  assembly,  in  which  they  voted  by  holding  up  their 
handft  3.  Thid  Cleroti,  firstapproved  by  the  people,  and  then 
damn  by  bt.  3.  The  Ereti,  extraordinary  officers  appointed 
bjr  pntiefilflr  tribes,  to  take  care  of  any  bosktesB. 

{  The  poorer  citusens  were  eligiUe  to  ofSoe ;  3ret  it  was  seidom  that 
jM^  but  the  most  distin^tshed  persons,  wore  actually  appointed  as 
otegtstiBtes.  The  candidates  were  required  to  give  an  account  of 
fbm  past  life  in  the  public  foriim. 

Magistrates,  while  m  office,  were  liable  to  be  tried  on  an  aoeoMtioil' 
•r  iMfiset  of  duty ;  and  after  their  term  «f  oAce  had  o^irsd,  th^ 
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were  obliged  to  render  an  aoeotmt  of  their  oonduct  Dtiring  ttiirty 
days,  any  man  who  chose  might  bring  a  complaint  of  mal-admiiii»> 
fiction. 

The  usual  government  of  Athens  Was  carried  on  by  the 
Archons,  the  Senate  of  600,  and  assemblies  of  the  people. 

The  Archons  held  the  supreme  executive  power.  They 
Were  elected  annually,  and  by  the  second  method  above 
named,  viz.  by  lot  They  wore  garlands  of  myrtle,  were  pro- 
tected from  vioIeiKe  and  insult,  and  were  exempted  from 
certain  taxes. 

{  The  archons  were  nine  in  number.  The  first  was  called  archon,  bf 
way  of  eminence.  He  decided  on  causes  between  married  personiL 
also  concerning  wills,  divorces,  and  legacies.  He  was  the  general 
guardian  of  orphans.  Some  otner  important  concerns  were  asstgnetf ' 
to  him. 

The  second  archon  was  styled  Basilew.  and  wore  a  crown.  Thar 
third  archon  was  caUed  Polemarch.  The  six  remaining  ordioni 
were  named  Thesmothete.  Their  reipeetive  dnties  need  not  he  d»» 
eeribed.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  eonetra  of  the  ardiOM,  a«  eMk^ 
was  the  execution  oi  laws  and  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
republic.  Subordinate  magistrates  regulated  minor  details  in  the 
police. 

The  Senate  of  five  hundred  was  elected  annually  by  lot| 
firom  the  different  tribes.  The  business  of  this  body  was  to 
consider  all  proposals  intended  to  come  before  the  people,  and 
to  see  that  nothing  impro])er  should  be  submitted. 

§  The  power  of  this  senate  was  considerable.  They  debated  aJ 
measures  of  public  interest  and  welfSeire,  examined  the  aoounts  of' 
magistrates,  took  care  of  the  fleet,  and  ooidd  punish  for  oOenees  Mt 
prohibited  by  any  law* 

.  AssemUies  of  the  peo|de  were  convened  for  the  p«ipoae  e( 
cofisulting  on  what  was  most  benefidal  to  the  conomonweftith* 
The  right  of  attending  them  was  enjoyed  by  all  ^  fteemen 
of  Athens.  Strangers,  slaves,  women,  and  persons  who  ba^ 
received  an  infamous  punishment,  were  excluded*  They 
were  held  four  times  every  36  days,  and  also  in  cases  of  peeii* 
Uar  emergency. 

§  The  smallest  number  of  which  an  assembly  eotiM  legally  eonsbl 
was  SDOO  citizens.  The  asseoit^es  decided  respecting  peaee  or  war; 
received  ambassadors ;  eonfimiied  or  abrogated  laws;  aommated  t0 
rimost  every  important  offioe,  &c. 

Here  was  the  £ekl  in  which  the  good  or  the  bad  influence  of  te 
orators  of  Athens  was  exerted :  in  which  their  talents  w^re  ellfii^4t 
and  their  fame  acquired ;  in  which  Pericles  "thundered^''  ffm*hini|l 
(eharsied,  and  Demosthenes  ruled  the  hearts  of  men. 

There  were  also  other  bodies  of  men  occasionally  i 


ta  die  govfommem  of  Atliens,  as  various  courts,  particubdrly 
thai  celebrated  one  called  Areopagus. 

The  name  of  this  court  was  taken  from  the  place  where  it  was  held« 
viz.  liars'  HilL  It  was  in  the  greatest  repute  throughout  Greece 
ior  the  wisdom  and  Justice  of  its  proceedings  It  took  cognizance  of 
erimea,  Abuses,  and  innovations  either  in  religion  or  government.  It 
iBflpeeted  the  laws  and  public  manners. 

TYus  atrictert  propriety  of  conduct  was  required  of  th^  membeni 
Expulsion  followed  any  act  of  gross  immorality.  To  laugh  during 
die  sitting  of  the  court,  was  thought  a  very  blameable  levity. 

There  was  an  aosurd  peculiarity  in  the  government  of 
Athens,  which  should  not  be  omitted.  It  was  ostracism,  a 
kind  o{  Dopular  judgment  so  call  from  ostrakon,  a  shell,  or  tUe, 
OD  wbicn  votes  were  written. 

€  The  following  was  the  process  m  this  condemnation.  The  people 
bcmg  assemUed,  each  citizen  writinff  on  a  sheD  the  name  of  the 
iiiifiiaal  mosi  obnoxious  to  him  without  the  all^tion  of  a  crime^ 
esiried  it  to  a  certain  part  of  the  market  pla^  fixed  for  this  puriiosQ^ 
tmd  d^oeiled  it  thsfre.  These  shells  were  numbered  in  gross  by  the 
mehosm.  If  th^  did  not  amount  to  6000,  the  ostracism  was  void. 
If  diey  amounted  to  this  number,  the  aichons,  laying  every  name  by 
itself,  pronounced  him,  whose  name  was  written  by  the  nujor  part» 
^mnimku>A  for  tcu  ycars,  with  leave  to  enjoy  his  estate.  Hence  it  was 
max  80  many  eminent  citizens  suffered  from  the  ingratitude  or  thf 
spleen  of  the  Athenians. 

Oovemmeni  of  Sparta, 

Glasses  of  the  inhabitants.  The  inhabitants  of  Sparta 
ooDsiated  of  citizens  and  slaves,  or  Helots.  The  citizens  were 
£vided  into  two  classes,  the  Homoii,  and  the  Hypomiones, 
^%e  privfl^es  of  these  varied ;  the  former  were  eligible  to 
office ;  the  latter  consisting  of  the  poorer  citizens,  the  freed' 
men  and  their  sons,  were  cJlowed  only  to  vote  at  the  elections. 

The  slaves,  or  Helots,  were  much  more  numerous  than  t)i^ 
cJtiaens.  Their  services  were  similar  to  those  of  servants 
m  general,  though  less  severe  than  those  of  servants  e)se  wber§ 
in  Greece. 

Kings.  The  republic  of  Sparta  had  two  mi^istrates,  called 
l^igs,  but  they  (iifiered  froo)  those  of  most  other  nationsj. 
They  formed  a  check  upon  each  other,  and  their  power 
olberwjse  was  very  limitedr 

4  Svery  month  they  took  anoath  that  they  would  rule  according  to 
^  kws}  one  of  theni  commanded  the  army,  while  the  other  usually 
Mnaitied  at  home  to  admmister  the  laws.  As  first  citizens  of  the 
•tele,  tbey  presided  in  the  senate,  but  their  peciiNar  ^rmm^mJ/m 
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S^aie.  Thk  body  consisted,  together  vAAk  die  iw^  lBiog^i 
of  twenty-eight  members,  who  were  above  sixty  yeicrs  of  ag«v 
and  elected  to  the  office  for  life,  and  on  ciccount  of  their  virttie. 
Their  duty  was  to  consider  all  questions  respecting  peace  c^ 
war,  and  other  important  affiiirs  of  the  repubhc 

Ephari,  The  Ephori  were  five  magktrates,  elected  annii* 
aUy  by  the  citizens,  to  inspect  the  education  of  the  youtb^  and 
the  administration  of  justice. 

Assemblies.  The  public  assemblies  were  held  to  decide  on 
matters  laid  before  them  by  the  Senate.  There  were  twpol 
these  bodies ;  one  was  called  the  general  assembly,  attended 
by  all  the  freemen  of  Laconia ;  the  other,  the  lesser  assembly, 
composed  of  the  Spartans  alone,  who  exceeded  thirty  yeais  of 

•g«. 

It  is  to  be  notie«),  that  the  kings,  as  well  as  the  etlier  wa»fgKta9tm§ 
iKmstftuled  a  portioii  of  these  bodies. 

GwerrwwiU  of  the  other  States  of  Greece. 

IA%  Athens  and  Sparta,  the  government  ot  tke  othd 
soverei^ties  of  Greece  was,  for  the  most  part,  repoblican. 
In  some  of  them  there  was  a  preponderance  of  aristocracy,  {|| 
others  of  democracy.     Thebes  was  more  nearly  a  monarchy^ 

§  Many  of  the  sovereigns  of  Thebes  were  celebrated  for  their  mis- 
fortunes, such  as  Laius,  (Edipus,  Polynices,  &c. 

Pertaining  to  the  government  of  the  Greeks,  as  a  confede- 
rated body,  was  the  Ampliictyonic  Council.  Tnis  was  an  as- 
sembly composed,  at  first,  of  a  few  states  in  the  northern  partj^ 
of  Greece,  but  afterwards  of  twelve  states,  the  object  of  whidi 
was  the  decision  of  all  di/Terences  between  cities,  and  to  trjr 
such  offences  as  openly  violated  the  tvws  of  nations, 

{  The  number  of  dei)uties  usually  sent  to  this  council  was  two  from 
each  state.  It  met  twice  a  year.  The  vernal  assembly  was  hcM  i^ 
Delphi,  and  the  autumnal  at  Hiermopylae. 

46.  Military  Affairs.  The  armies  of  the  difiTerent  stalM 
of  Greece  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  citteens,  whom  Ifaa 
laws  of  their  country  obliged  at  a  certain  age  to  appear  |p^ 
arms,  at  the  summons  of  the  magistrate. 

§  The  main  body  of  the  Grecian  armies  was  composed  of  iufatttgjrj 
The  rest  rode  in  chariots,  upon  horseback,  or  upon  elephants. 

The  Greek  arms  were  at  first  made  of  brass,  and  thebooUi^ 
•od  some  other  parts,  of  tin.  Iron  becaaiie  afterwards  tlUi 
chief  material.    The  defensive  arms  were  a  betmet^  a  htmak 
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phlffj  and  a  fiaia  for  the  backv  greavee  to  defend  the  hgi^ 
guards  for  the  hands,  a  sort  of  belt  which  covered  a  part  ct 
Qm  body  in  boai^  and  a  shield* 

The  offensive  arms  were  the  spear,  or  pike,  the  sword,  thft 
pole  axe,  a  dub  of  wood  or  iron,  the  bow  and  arrow,  darts  or 
lavelins,  and  slings. 

{  The  Greeks,  however  brave  in  the  field^  were  very  inefficient  in 
uiidertaking  the  siege  of  walled  towns.  Their  armies  were  generally 
ibe  militia  of  the  country,  called  out  to  temporary  service. 

The  severest  punishments  were  inflicted  by  the  Lacedsemonians 
9K1  deserters,  or  cowards,  who  fled  from  battle.  They  forfeited  cJl  the 
privileges  and  honours  of  citizens ;  it  was  a  disgrace  to  intermarry 
with  them ;  they  might  be  beaten  by  any  who  met  them,  without 
Ihe  liberty  of  sel^efence ;  and  they  wore  some  distinguishing  dress 
as  a  mark  of  infamy. 

Archilochus,  the  poet  was  banished  Sparta  for  writing  an  epigram. 
in  which  he  jestingly  related  the  loss  of  his  shield. 

46.  Naval  Affairs.  The  Greek  ships  consisted  chiefly  of 
ibve  mts  t  ships  of  war,  thoee  of  burthen^  and  those  of  paa** 
sage. 

$  ^ips  of  passage  were  used  as  transports ;  ship  of  burthen  served 
as  tenders,  and  were  usually  of  a  round  form ;  ships  of  war  contained 
<he  men  and  the  weapons  by  which  the  naval  engagement  was  car^ 
Tied  on,  and  were  distinguished  by  the  several  orders  or  hanks  of 
oars  which  they  possessed.  These  were  not  fixed  in  a  vertical  1ms 
over  each  other,  but  back  of  each  other,  ascending  gnidaally  in  ^ 
Ibnn  of  stairs. 

47.  ReHgiofi,  The  Greeks,  who  were  heathens,  wor^ 
dupped  great  numbers  of  gods  and  demi-gods,  whom  thev 
divided  into  three  classes : — celestial,  marine^  and  infernal 
Tfaey  were  aB  subject  to  Jupiter,  who  was  considered  the 
father  of  gods  and  men.  The  above  classes  are  according  t^ 
their  degrees  of  dignity. 

{  The  gods  of  Greece  are  described  by  the  poets  according  to  tradi* 
tiotL  and  with  sudi  embelhshments  as  poetic  genius  could  invent 
As  the  Greeks  had  no  sacred  books,  these  fictions,  sanctioned  also  by 
the  priests  and  legislators^  were  the  only  authority  for  the  popular 
bfiii^ 

The  account  We  here  give  of  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  is  to  be 
Tegsrded  as  a  description  only  of  their  principal  deities,  and  under  thp 
tmBB  in  which  the  poets,  sculptors,  and  painters,  represented  them, 
fi  this  article  shoula  appear  to  be  somewhat  particular,  compare^ 
with  the  others  respectins  Greece  it  is  because  the  m3rthology  df  th» 
nountry  is  the  same  nearly  with  that  of  the  whole  ancient  world,  and 
if  neoeasary  to  be  Imown  m  reading  the  Grecian  and  Roman  classics, 

The  celestial  deities  were  Jupiter,  ApoUo,  Mar^^^pury 
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Bacchus,  Vulcan,  Juno,  Minerva,  Yenus,  Diana,  Ceres,  tati 

Vesta. 

Jiipiter  was  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Cybele;  and  born  a^  the  sane 
birth  with  Juno,  on  mount  Ida  in  Crete.  He  deposed  his  iather.  and 
divided  the  world  between  himself  and  his  brethren,  Neptune  and 
Fluto.  Neptune  had  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sea,  and  Phito  that  of  the 
infernal  regions.  The  sovereignty  of  heaven  and  earth  he  reserved  to 
himself. 

'  One  of  his  great  exploits  was  the  conquest  of  the  Titans,  or  giants, 
who  heaped  mountains  upon  mountains  to  scale  heaven.  Jupiter 
was  guil^  of  indulging  the  basest  lusts,  although  he  is  generally  re- 
presented as  the  father  of  men  and  goos,  as  shaking  heaven  with  hit 
nod,  and  ffoveming  all  things,  except  the  Fates,  by  his  power  as  su- 
preme.   His  altars  were  never  defiled  with  human  sacrLSces. 

He  is  generally  represented  as  a  majestic  personage,  seated  on  a 
throne,  with  a  sceptre  in  one  hand,  and  thunderbolts  in  Hbt  oAer, 
and  at  his  feet  an  eagle  with  expanded  wings. 

Apollo  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  and  bom  in  the  islaiid 
of  Delos.  He  presided  over  music,  medicine,  poetry,  divination,  die 
fine  arts,  and  archery.  For  his  oflence  in  killing  the  Cyck>p6,  he  was 
banished  from  heaven,  and  obliged  to  hire  himself  as  a  shepherd  to 
Admetuft,  king  of  Thessaly,  in  which  employment  he  remained  nine 
years. 

His  adventures  on  earth  are  represented  as  extraordinary.  Among 
others  he  flayed  Marsyas  alive  for  contending  with  him  in  music ;  he 
caused  Midas  to  receive  a  pair  of  ass's  ears  for  preferring  Pan's  miv 
«c  to  his ;  he  turned  into  a  voilet  the  beautiful  boy  Hyacinthus,  whom 
he  accidentally  killed  with  a  quoit ;  and  his  mistress  Daphne  he  me- 
tamorphosed into  a  laureL 

He  IS  represented  as  a  talL  beardl^s  youth,  with  rays  round  his 
head;  sometimes  he  holds  a  lyre  in  his 'hand,  sometimes  he  has  a 
bow,  with  a  quiver  of  arrows  at  his  back« 

Mars  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  He  was  the  god  of  war, 
and  patron  of  all  that  is  bloody,  cruel,  and  furious.  Tl^  horse,  tha 
wolf,  the  magpie,  and  the  vulture,  were  offered  to  him.  He  had  his 
temples  in  au  nations,  as  well  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Durm^  the  Trojan  war  Mars  was  wounded  by  Diomedes,  and  hastily 
reitreatmg  to  heaven,  complained  to  Jupiter,  that  Minerva  had  direct- 
ed the  weapon  of  his  antagonist 

He  is  represented  as  an  old  man,  anned  and  standing  in  a  chariot, 
drawn  by  two  horses,  called  l>light  and  Terror ;  his  sister  Bellona, 
was  his  charioteer.  Discord  goes  before  him  m  a  tattered  garment 
with  a  torch,  and  Anger  and  Clamour  follow. 

Mercury,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Mala,  was  the  messenger  of  tha 
l^fNis,  Uie  patron  of  travellers,' shepherds,  orators,  merchants,  thieves, 
an4  dishonest  persons.  His  exploits  abundantly  support  this  charae* 
Inr.  Mercury  was  doubtless  some  enlightened  person  in  a  remote 
a^  who,  on  account  of  his  actions  or  services  was  worshipped  after 
his  death.  His  Greek  name,  H^nmea.  signi(lcs  to  interpreter  ezj^inf 
aad  be  appears  to  have  taught  men  the  arts  of  civilization. 
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illc  is  represented  as  a  naked  youth,  standing  cm  tiptoe,  haTmg  a 
winged  cap  on  his  head,  and  winged  sandals  on  his  feet ;  in  one  hand 
he  held  a  rod,  and  in  the  other  a  pnrse. 

I^icchus  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semele,  and  the  god  of  wine» 
His  festivals  were  celebrated  by  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  dressed 
themselves  in  skins,  and  ran  about  the  hills  and  country  shouting, 
and  accompanying  their  shouts  with  drums,  fifes,  and  flutes.  These 
8oI<»nnities  were  attended  with  disgusting  scenes  of  drunkenness  and 
debauchery.  The  fir,  yew,  and  ^g  tree,  the  ivy  and  vine,  were  sacred 
to  him. 

Bacxdius  is  depicted  as  a  corpulent  and  ruddy  youth,  crowned  iiiUit 
Ivy  and  vine  leaves ;  holding  in  his  hand  a  small  javdun  bound  with 
▼Hie  leaves ;  his  chariot  is  mrawn  by  lions. 

Vulcan,  the  god  of  fire,  and  patron  of  those  who  wrought  in  the 
metallic  arts,  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  He  was  lucked  out 
of  heaven  b^  Jupiter,  for  attempting  to  deliver  his  mother  from  a 
^kam  by  which  me  was  suspended.  He  continued  to  descend  nine 
4ay8  wm  nights,  and  ISghled  on  the  istand  of  Lemnos,  but  was  crip« 
pled  ever  after. 

Vukan  was  the  artificer  of  heaven :  he  forsed  the  tfamiderboha  of 
Jupiter,  also  the  arms  of  gods  and  demi-gods.  Thoagfa  deforawd. 
"■■nrtid,  and  sooty,  he  is  made  the  husband  of  Venus  and  fether  of 
Cupid. 

Vulcan  is  represented  as  wovfchtg  at  a  forge.  One  hand  raisinm 
hansmer  ready  to  strike,  the  other  h(dding  a  thunderbolt  with  nSa- 
cers  on  an  anvil.  An  eagle  waits  to  carry  it  to  Jiq^iler  umi 
finished* 

Jqim),  styled  the  queen  of  heaven,  was  both  the  sister  aadwifeof 
Jupiter.  She  was  bom  at  Argos,  or  as  some  report,  in  Samos.  In 
her  character  she  was  haughty,  jealoiss,  and  mexorable,  though  the 
andents  held  her  in  great  veneration,  inasmuch  as  she  presided  over 
power,  empire,  and  riches,  and  was  the  special  pcotectieai  of  aiar* 
nage  and  child  birth. 

She  was  lofty,  graceful,  and  magnificent  m  her  face,  figure,  mi 
■otion,  and  of  all  the  pagan  divinities  bar  worship  was  the  most  ao- 
lemn  and  general 

Shew  represented  sealed  on  a  tiwene,  or  hi  a  chariot  drawn  hr 
peacocks,  with  a  diadem  or  fiU^  adorned  with  jewds  on  her  head 
ttid  a  golden  sceptre  in  her  hand,  irisidisplaymgtherichcolonrsof 
die  rainbow,  is  her  usual  atl^ant 

Minerva^  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  sprang  completely  armed  from 
0ie  head  or  Jupiter.  She  was  the  most  accomplished  of  all  the  god- 
desses,  and  tlie  only  divinity  that  seemed  equal  to  Jupiter.  She  waa 
a  benificent  godde^  and  instructed  in  ship  building,  navigation,  spin- 
ning, and  weaving.  Her  worship  was  universaUy  established^  but 
Athens  claimed  her  particular  attention. 

She  is  represented  as  a  majestic  female,  of  commanding  aspect^ 
anned  with  a  helmet,  breastplate,  shield,  and  spear.  By  her  side,  or 
«B  her  crest,  Isan  owl,  the  bird  which  is  sacred  to  her.  . 

Venns^  the  goddess  of  love  and  beai^,  was  the  daughter  of  Jiq^ 
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for  and  Dlone,  or  as  some  aay.  the  i^nmff  from  the  troQi  of  the  aaau 
She  inras  licentious  in  a  high  degree,  and  her  worship  was  celebrated 
with  the  most  disgraceful  ceremonies.  The  most  beautiful  of  her 
temples  were  those  of  Paphos,  Cnidus,  Cythera,  and  Idalia.  The 
island  of  Cyprus  was  her  favourite  residence. 

^e  is  represented  as  a  beautiful  woman,  elegantly  attired,  and  girt 
about  the  waist  with  a  cestus,  or  girdle,  that  had  the  power  of  inspi- 
ring lore. 

Diana  was  the  mieen  of  the  woods  and  tlie  goddess  of  hunting. 
She  devoted  herself  to  perpetual  celibacy,  and  bad  for  her  attendants 
80  njrmphsy  all  of  whom  abjured  the  rites  of  marriage.  Among 
plants,  the  poppy  and  dittany  were  sacred  to  h^. 

She  is  r^resented  as  a  tall,  majestic  woman,  lightly  clad,  with  a 
orescent  on  ner  forehead,  a  bow  in  her  hand,  a  quiver  on  her  shoul- 
^rs,  her  legs  bare,  and  buskins  on  her  feet 

Ceres  the  goddess  of  com  and  harvest,  was  the  daughter  of  Sa- 
turn and  Cvbele,  and  the  first  who  taught  to  cultivate  the  earth.  She 
was  a  beneficent  goddess,  but  led  a  licentious  life.  To  her  honour  the 
Elensinian  mysteries  were  celebrated. 

She  is  represented  as  a.  majestic  and  beautiful  woman,  crowned 
wHh  ears  of  com ;  in  one  hand  she  held  poppies  and  ears  of  com, 
and  in  the  other  a  lighted  torch. 

Vesta  was  the  goddess  of  fire,  and  ^ardian  of  houses  and  hearths. 
flbe  ever  remained  a  virgin,  and  received  the  first  x)blations  in  sacri- 
fiee> 

She  was  represented  in  a  lon^,  fiowinff  robe,  a  vefl  on  her  head,  • 
lamp  in  one  hand,  and  a  javelin  m  the  other. 

The  marine  deities  were  Neplune,  and  his  wife  Anophi- 
trite,  Oceanus  and  his  wife  Thetys,  Triton,  Proteus,  Nereus^ 
And  his  Blister  and  consort.  Doris,  &c. 

Neptune,  the  brother  of  Jupiter,  was  second  in  rank  among  the 
fOds,  and  reigned  over  ^he  sea.  Conspiring  agamst  Jupiter,  he  wu 
dei^Mtted,  banished  fW>m  heaven,  and  for  one  year  made  subject  to 
Laomedon,  king  of  Troy,  where  he  assisted  to  build  the  walls  of  that 
ci^. 

Neptune  is  represented  seated  in  a  chariot  made  of  a  shell  and 
drawn  by  dolphins  and  sea  horses,  surrounded  by  tritons,  nymph% 
and  sea  monsters.  On  his  head  he  wears  a  crown,  and  in  his  haM 
holds  a  trident,  or  sceptre,  with  three  prongs. 

Ooeanus.  a  sea  god,  was  the  son  of  CoSum  and  Vesta.  He  was 
called  the  lather,  not  only  of  rivers,  but  of  animals.  He  and  his  wife 
llietys  are  said  to  have  had  3000  sons. 

TntoUj  also  a  sea  god,  viras  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Amphltritef 
he  was  hn  father's  companion  and  trampeter. 

Half  of  him  resembles  a  man ;  the  other  part  is  like  a  fish ;  his  two 
§bei  are  like  the  fore  feet  of  a  horse;  his  tail  is  cleft  and  crooked  Ifte 
a  half  moon ;  and  his  hdr  resembles  wild  parsley. 

Nereus,  a  sea  cod,  the  son  of  Oceanus,  was  the  &ther  of  fifty  dangh- 
InhyhiswifeDons,  who  were  colled  Nereid&     dbyGo(JgTe 
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PnilMa,  flie  8011  of  Oceanus,  a  god  of  the  aea,  could  fiMetdi  fbtort 
erents^  and  change  himself  into  any  shape. 

The  infernal  deities  were  Pluto  and  biscoosort  Proeerpinei 
Phitus,  Charon,  the  Furies,  Fates,  and  the  three  judges,  Mi- 
dob,  iBacus,  and  Rhadamanthus. 

{  Pluto,  who  exercised  dominion  over  hellj  was  the  brother  of  Ju* 
piter.  The  goddesses  all  refusing  to  marry  him  on  account  of  hisde- 
fermity  and  gloomy  disposition,  he  seized  Proserpine,  the  daughter 
of  Ceres,  in  Sicily,  opened  a  passage  through  the  earth,  carried  hei  to 
his  remdenc^  married,  and  made  her  queen  of  hell.  No  tuples  were 
raised  to  his  honour. 

He  is  represented  seated  on  a  throne  of  sulphur,  from  beneath 
wbidi  flow  the  rirers  Lethe,  Phlegethon,  Cocy tus,  and  Acheron.  His 
countenance  is  stem ;  on  his  head  is  a  radiated  crown ;  in  one  hand  a 
iceptre  with  two  teeth,  called  a  bident,  and  in  the  other,  two  keys. 

Phitns,  an  infernal  deity,  was  the  god  of  riches.  He  was  lame,  blind, 
iBJudicious,  and  timorous. 

Charon  was  the  ferryman  of  hell,  an  old  man  with  white  hair,  a 
long  beard  and  garments,  deformed  with  filth,  in  speech  moroee,  and 
ID-tempered.   Every  shost  paid  a  small  brass  coin  for  his  £bu^ 

None  could  enter  Charon%  boat  without  a  regular  burial ;  without 
dils,  they  wandered  a  hundred  years,  amidst  the  mud  and  slime  of 
the  shore.  By  him  departed  souls  were  ferried  over  the  four  rivers  ot 
bdl,  and  carried  to  Pluto's  palace. 

liie  Furies  were  three  in  number,  Alecto,  Tisiphone,  and  Megara* 
thtj  have  the  faces  of  women,  their  looks  are  full  of  terror,  they 
bold  lighted  torches  in  their  hands,  and  snakes  lash  their  necks  ana 
diouidera.  Their  office  is  to  observe  and  punish  the  crimes  of  bad 
t  and  torment  the  consciences  of  secret  offenders, 
s  Fates  were  three  daughters  of  Jupiter  by  Themis.  Their 
I  were  Clotho,  Lachesis.  and  Atropos.  Tliey  decided  on  the 
tetraee  of  mankind.  Clotho  drew  the  thread  of  life,  Lachesis  turned 
Um  friieel,  and  Atropos  cut  it  with  her  scissors. 

Ifinos,  iEeciis,  and  Rhadamanthus,  were  the  three  judges  of  the 
eeols  of  the  dead.  They  assigned  various  punishments  to  the  wiek* 
•i.  adapted  to  their  crimes ;  to  the  good  they  gave  a  place  in  the  de- 
ig^itful  realms  of  Elysium. 

There  were  many  other  divinities  of  various  characters  and 
de8crq>Uons :  as,  Cupid,  the  god  of  love;  the  Muses,  who  pre- 
nded  over  poetry,  musdc,  dancing,  and  the  liberal  arts ;  the 
Graces,  &c 

J  Cupid,  representing  the  passion  of  love,  was  a  beautifnl^  winged 
koy,  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  and  often  with  a  bandage  over  his  eyes; 
fiometimes  he  is  bestriding  the  back  of  a  lion,  pishing  on  a  lyre ; 
•ometiniies  he  appears  mounted  on  a  dolphin ;  at  others,  breaking  the^ 
Winfed  thunderbolt  of  Jove,  or  amusing  himsdf  with  childish  diver* 
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try,  such  as  Homer's  Iliad. 

2d.  Clio,  who  presides  ovOThistory. 

8d.  Eralo,  the  muse  ot  elegiac  or  lyric  poetry. 

4th.  Euterpe,  presiding  over  music. 

5th.  Melpomene,  the  inventress  and  muse  of  tragedy. 

6th.  Polyhymnia,  the  muse  of  singine  and  rhetoric 

7th.  Terpsichore,  who  presides  over  dancing. 

8th.  ThaJia,  the  muse  of  pastoral  or  comic  poetry. 

9th.  Urania,  who  presides  over  hymns  and  sacr^  subjects,  and  is 
the  muse  of  astronomy. 

The  Graces  were  the  daughtens  of  Bacchus  and  Venus,  and  three 
In  number.  They  were  supposed  to  give  to  beauty  its  attracticms,  and 
to  render  even  homeliness  pleasing* 

They  are  .usually  represented  as  younff  and  blooming  virgincu 
lightly  clad,  and  holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  toi^w  the  mutual 
ailbction  that  subsisted  between  them. 

Besides  these,  there  were  rural  deities,  as  Pan,  Sylvanua, 
Priapos,  AristsBus,  Terminus,  and  oChers.  There  were  ako 
the  Sirens,  Gorgons,  Harpies,  Dryads,  Naiads,  Nereids,  Tri- 
tons, Lares,  Penates,  Faims,  Sat}rrs,  Pales,  and  a  vast  number 
of  Nymphs. 

{  F^  was  the  principal  among  the  inferior  deities,  and  was  die  god 
of  hunters,  shepherds,  and  country  people  generally. 

83dvanU8  was  next  to  Pan,  and  presided  over  woods.  Priapus  pre- 
4ded  over  ganiens.  Aristeus  invented  the  art  of  extracting  oil  from 
olives,  and  found  the  use  of  honey.  Terminus  was  considered  a» 
Watching  over  the  boundaries  of  lands. 

Tlae  Sirens  were  three  fabulous  persons,  who  were  said  to  have  the 
ftees  of  women,  and  the  lower  parts  of  their  bodies  like  fish.  Thsy 
had  such  melodious  voices,  that  mariners  were  often  allured  by  them 
to  their  own  destruction. 

The  Oorgons,  ^ree  sisters,  had  the  power  of  transforming  tfaoae 
Into  stones  who  locdced  at  them. 

Tne  Harpies  ate  said  to  have  been  wmged  monsters  whidi  bad  the 
hce  of  a  woman,  the  body  and  wings  of  a  vulture,  claws  on  the  hands 
and  feet,  and  the  ears  of  a  bear. 

The  Dryads  were  nymphs  who  presided  over  the  woods. 

The  Naiads  were  nymphs  of  springs  and  fountains. 

Hie  Nereids  were  nymphs  of  the  sea,  and  daughters  of  Nereus  and 
Doris. 

The  Tritons  were  sea  gods,  with  thehr  upper  parts  like  a  man,  and 
their  lower  parts  resembling  a  fish. 

The  Latos  and  Penates  were  inferior  deities  who  presided  over 
teases  and  famihes. 

The  Fauns  and  Satyrs  were  rural  demi-gods,  the  one  attending  on 
Pan,  and  the  other  on  Bacchus. 

Pales  was  the  goddess  of  shepherds  and  pastures. 

The  Nymphs  were  celestial  and  terrestrial  j  the  former  gaiMhlia 
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Imrwilj TinilrrfT  thr  Inttmr prrnlflnil  mriT thn irnniln  llwyarerepiii- 
flented  as  beautinil  creatures,  inhabiting  every  f<M%8t  and  g^en. 

'l*he  wordiip  of  these  divinities  was  OHiducted  by  priests 
dressed  in  costly  habits,  who  offered  sacrifices  of  animals, 
fruits,  perimnes,^  &c.  These  sacrifices  were  sometimes  ac- 
companied by  prayers,  music,  dancing,  <fcc.  Human  victims 
w^e  occasionsdly  sacrificed. 

{  The  Greeks  derived  their  religion  principally  from  Egypt ;  but 
by  degrees  the  legislators,  poets,  and  priests,  extended  it,  till  the 
multitude  of  gods  was  almoet  innumei^le.  Thirty  thousand  db- 
)ect8of  worship  have  been  enumefated  amon^r  them.  These  deities 
were  supposed  frequently  to  mingle  in  the  af&irs  of  men,  and  are  re- 
presented  as  being  stained  with  almost  every  vice. 

Temples  were  erected,  festivals  instituted,  games  celebrated,  and 
■Knlices  ofiered,  with  more  or  less  pomp  to  all  these  gods,  as  also  to 
the  souls  of  departed  heroes. 

The  religion  of  the  common  people  consisted  chiefly  in  the  extep- 
nal  honours  paid  to  their  gods,  and  an  attendance  upon  sacrifices  and 
ceremonies,  though  these  were  performed  with  great  reverence. 
With  respect  to  a  future  state  of  existence,  the  philosophers  se^n  to 
have  been  in  doubt.  The  poets  inculcated  a  belief  in  Tartarus,  or 
HelL  and  Elysium,  or  Paradise.  Women  were  not  encouraged  with 
any  nope  of  Immortality. 

Of  Hell  they  have  drawn  a  picture  in  the  most  gtoomy 
and  hiNrrific  colours,  where  men  who  have  been  remarkabls 
tor  wickedness  are  tortured  with  a  variety  of  miseries  adapted 
to  their  crimes. 

The  prospect  of  Elysium  is  described  by  Homer,  Hesiod^ 
Rndar,  and  others,  as  beautiful  and  inviting  in  the  highest 
degree.  In  that  delightful  region,  there  is  no  inclement 
weather,  but  soft  winds  blow  from  the  ocean  to  refre^  the 
inhabitantB,  who  live  without  care  or  anxiety ;  there  reigns 
perpetual  sunshine  and  serenity  of  sky ;  and  the  f  rtile  earth 
produces  thrice  in  a  year  delicious  fruits  for  their  sustenance. 

With  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  were  connoted  their  tem- 
ples, omcke,  games,  dec. 

The  principal  temples  of  the  Greeks  were  those  of  Diana, 
at  Ephcsus,  of  Apdlo,  in  the  city  of  Miletus,  of  Ceres  and  Pro-  ' 
flerpme,  at  Eleusis,  and  that  of  Olympian  Jove,  at  Athens. 
iThese  were  all  built  of  marble,  and  adorned  with  the  finesi 
ornaments.  The  most  celebrated  Grecian  temple,  however, 
was  that  of  ApoUo  at  Delphos,  which  was  revered  and  resortr 
ed  to  by  all  the  surrounding  nations. 

{  Statues  of  the  gods,  to  whom  these  structures  were  dedicated, 
I  efected  in  or  near  the  centre  of  the  budding,  and  enclosed  by 
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mMng.    8ttcrifloes  of  rarknn  kinds  were  nade  before  fhesei 
the  ceremonies  of  whi<^  were  generally  oonducted  by  the  prieets. 

Temples  among  the  heathen  moet  probably  owe  their  origm  to 
the  superstitious  reverence  paid  by  the  ancients  to  the  memory  of 
their  deceased  friends  and  benefactors.  As  most  of  iheir  gods  were 
eminent  men,  who  were  consecrated  after  death ;  so  the  first  heathen 
temples,  we  naturally  infer,  were  stately  monmnents  erected  in  ho- 
nour of  the  dead. 

Oracles  were  consulted  by  the  Greeks  oo  all  important  oc- 
casions, and  their  detenninations  were  held  sacred  and  iiivio* 
lable.  There  were  certain  temples,  in  which  future  events 
were  made  known  to  those  who  devoutly  sought  to  know  the 
wili  of  superior  powers.  Certain  priests  or  priestesses  conamu  . 
Bleated  tliis  supposed  will 

i  Well  have  they  been  called  lymg  orades,  in  compaiison  with 
the  clear  predictions  of  the  prophets  of  Jehovah  in  the  flcripturefl 
The  most  celebrated  oracles  were  those  of  ApolkLBt  Delphi  aoid  De 
lov^  oracle  of  Jupiter,  at  Dodona,  and  that  of  Trophoaius. 

The  miblic  and  solemn  games  in  Greece  were  the  Olym- 
pic, Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian — four  in  number.  The 
contests  at  these  games  were  running,  leaping,  throwing  tlie 
quoit,  boxing,  and  wrestling.  Horse  races  and  chariot  races 
were  also  in  repute.  Besides  these,  there  were  axitests  iu 
which  musiciana,  poets,  artists,  and  philosophers,  engaged  &r 
fictory. 

These  occasions  drew  together  people  from  all  parts  of, 
Greece,  and  even  strangers  from  foreign  countries.  The  at- 
■lost  emulation  obtained  to  secure  the  prizes,  which  wcMl 
wreaths  of  various  evergreens  ;  and  the  highest  honours  and 
respect  were  shown  towards  the  victors.  Their  praises  were 
umveAally  celebrated.  The  effect  of  these  games  on  the 
national  spirit  was  remarkable. 

}  The  Olympic  Games  were  instituted  by  Hercules  in  honour  of 
Jupiter  Olympjus,  1222  years  B.  C.,and  renewed  ader  a  long  period, 
ilrst  by  Lycurgiis,  884  6.  C.  and  next  by  Coroebus.  776  B.  C.  The 
last  period  is  the  era  of  the  first  Olympiad.  An  Olympiad  was  too; 
flpaee  (which  was  four  years,)  intervening  between  one  celebrallDn 
r  aod  another— the  Greek  method  of  computmg  time.  The  victiMik 
were  crowned  with  olive. 

The  Pythian  Games  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  hi  the  second 
year  of  every  Olympiad,  near  Delphi,  in  honour  of  Apollo.  The  vkS- 
t«n  were  crowned  with  laurel,  liie  ezerdees  were  nearly  the  aaiar 
as  at  the  Olympic. 

The  Nemean  Games,  which  were  mstituted  by  Hercules,  were  ce- 
lebrated every  third-year  at  the  town  of  Nemea,  wiOi,  the  usual  ex 
arcises.  The  victors  were  crowned  with  parsley,  d  by  Google 
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^e  Isthmian  Games  were  ceUetoated  near  the  tsthnmi  of  Ck>rhilh, 
^rtience  they  derived  their  name.  Their  occurrence  was  ever^  third, 
and  afterwards  every  fifth  year.  The  victors  were  crowned  with  gar- 
lands of  pine  leaves. 

48.  Literature,  In  literature,  Greece  was  the  glory  of 
die  whde  earth.  No  nation,  ancient,  or  modem,  has  ever 
surpassed  the  Greeks  in  literary  taste  and  genius.  Since 
their  time,  great  advances  have  indeed  been  made  in  the  sci- 
«ices,  strictly  so  called,  and  in  some  branches  of  polite  learn- 
ing ;  yel  in  chaste  and  beautiful  composition,  in  hveliness  of 
ftmcy^  ui  sweetness  of  periods,  in  the  various  forms  of  intel- 
lectual eflbrt  under  the  names  of  poetry,  oratory,  and  history, 
they  are  still  unrivcdied,  in  mere  human  productions. 

{  The  Greeks  derived  a  part  of  their  learning  from  Egypt  and 
Phcsnicia,  but  they  originated  much  of  it,  and  here  consists  thei)  pe- 
culiar jlrrry.  The  praise  of  invention  belongs  to  them,  and  even  of 
perfection  In  some  departments* 

Cadnntf  taught  them  the  alphabet  1519  years  B.  C.  It  then  con- 
tained but  16  letters,  and  the  method  of  WTiting  was  from  left  to 
riffht,  and  from  right  to  left  alternately.  This  curcumstance  essenti- 
alTi^  contributed  to  the  rapid  advances  made  by  the  Greeks  in  civili- 
zation and  knowledge.  C 

Poetry,  in  Greece,  was  extremely  ancient.  It  was  cultiv^iied 
even  before  the  introduction  of  letters.    In  the  various  form*- 
under  which  it  is  usually  arranged,  there  are  specimens  of 
surpassing  excellence,  and  names  that  can  never  be  forgotten 

{ In  epic  poetry,  we  find  the  sublime  Homer,  and  the  moral  Hesi- 
od.  In  lyric  poetry,  shine  the  gay  Anacreon,  the  sweet  Sappho,  and 
the  fanciftil  and  daring  Pindar. 

in  the  drama  we  meet  the  names  of  the  wild  JBschylus,  the  pa- 
thetic Euripides,  the  pure  and  grand  Sophocles,  and  the  delicate  Me- 
Dander.  In  pastoral  poetry,  we  read  of  the  easy  Bion  and  Ae  ele- 
fuit  Moschus ;  and  every  classical  scholar  knows^  that  Theocritus  is 
Mdy  another  name  for  simphcity  and  nature. 

Oratory  was  greatly  cultivated  among  the  Greeks,  parti- 
cularly in  Athens,  whose  insfitutions  were  rather  more  free 
than  was  elsewhere  the  case  in  Greece.  It  became  an  object 
Inattention  soon  after  the  Persian  invasion,  about  480  years 
R  C.  It  was  cultivated  witli  singular  success — was  bold  and 
Ti^ement  at  first,  but  afterwards  more  refined  and  degftot* 

h  Here  Pericles  awed,  by  the  majesty  of  his  expressions;  Thuey«^ 
dides,  who  was  an  orator,  as  well  as  a  historian,  arrested  the  thoughtfl 
of  others,  by  the  force  of  his  own.  Here  Isocrates  soothed  the  ear  hf 
harmony  of  periods,  and  Demosthenes  flashed  conviction  and  unr 
pdled  tc  action,  by  the  united  energy  of  his  gesture,  voioe^  and  ai^ 
Kumeots 
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History,  after  those  earlier  ages  in  wliich  poetry  was  the 
rehicle  of  recorded  event?,  was  cultivated  with  an  interest  and 
success  demanded  by  its  importance.  The  Greeks  possessed 
several  most  distinguished  historians. 

§  Sudi  were  Herodotus,  who  was  characterized  by  a  simple  and 
degaut  style  and  engaging  manner ;  Thucydides,  whose  reflections 
were  profound,  and  fidelity  unequalled ;  Xenophon,  who  combined 
simplicity  of  style  with  sagacity  of  observation. 

Philosophy  among  the  Greeks,  was  divided  into  various 
schools  or  sects.  The  professors  of  philosophy  arose  from  tfa« 
early  Rhapsodists — ^men  who  recited  the  poems  of  Homer  and 
others  at  die  public  games,  commenting  at  the  same  lime 
upon  them,  and  who,  having  established  schools,  were  d^i* 
iied  by  the  name  of  sophists,  or  teachers  of  wisdom.  The 
Gbeciaa  philosophy,  was,  however,  merely  q>eculativey  and 
seldom  bi^ed  upcm  foots. 

$  The  principfd  sects  of  philosophy  in  Greece  w^e  ^le  tane,  Iks 
most  ancient,  founded  by  Thales ;  the  Italian,  by  Pythagoras;  tiie 
Socratic,  by  Socrates ;  the  Cynic,  by  Antisthenes;  the  Aesdemic,  by 
Plato ;  the  Peripatetic,  by  Aristotle;  the  Seepticd,  by  Pyrriio;  the 
Stoic,  by  Zeno;  the  Epicurean,  by  Epicurus. 

These  sects  were  distinguished  by  oertaki  peraliarities  of  doctrine^ 
as  for  instance,  the  Italian  taught  the  transmigration  of  souls ;  the 
Socratie  insisted  on  the  excellence  oC  virtue ;  the  Cjmic  condemned 
all  knowledge,  society,  and  the  arts  of  life :  the  Academic  dealt  m 
ideal  forms,  and  mystical  theogony ;  the  Peripatetic  exhibited  the 
model  of  a  perfect  logic ;  the  Sceptical  inculcated  universal  doubt;  the 
Stoic  decried  all  wetness,  and  made  insensibility  a  virtue;  and  the 
Buicmean  pointed  to  pleasure  as  the  supreme  good. 

The  Peripatetic  sect,  or  the  school  of  Aristotle,  has  exerted  the 
greatest  influence  over  the  human  mind.  It  reigned  in  the  schools 
through  1600  years. 

The  principle  of  all  things  was  a  subject  of  special  researdi  by  Ito 
philosophers  of  Greece.    It  may  be  ciu'ious  to  know  their  optokMi 
on  this  topic. 
Anaximenes,  taught  tiiat  this  princi]^  consisted  of    -      -    Water. 

Thales, Water* 

Anaxagoras,    -..---•-       Infinite  air. 
Archelaus,  --..-..        -  Matter  and  Spirit 
Heraclitus,     .-..--.--  Rre^ 

Democritus,       --*.-.---  Atomar 
Pydiagorafl,   -..----•-       Unity. 

Ptoto,         .......  God,  Idea,  and  matter* 

Aristotle,       .....      Matter,  Form,  and  Privation* 

Zeno,  -       -     Qod  and  Matter,  (the  only  things  without  beginning.) 
Bpicnrns,  ......       Matter  and  empty  Spaea 

Tbeseveu  wise  men  of  Greece,  who  are  found  in  the  ranksof  phi 
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taophy,  were  ThakSyOf  Ifiletns;  Solon,  of  Athena;  Bias,  of  Prienei 
Uhiio,  of  Locedcmon ;  Cleobulua,  of  Lindos  ^  Pittacus,  of  Mityleoe  ; 
and  Periander,  of  Corinth. 

49.  The  arts.  Greece,  inr  the  age  of  Pericles,  about  430 
B.  C,  abounded  in  architects,  sculptors,  and  painters.  Itwa« 
then  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory  in  literature,  as  well  as  the  arts. 
Indeed  this  was  the  taste  of  the  public  mind,  until  after  the 
death  of  Alexander.  Even  to  this  day,  Greece,  particularly 
Athens,  is  the  instructress  of  the  world  in  those  nvHiumenti 
of  its  arts  and  genius  that  yet  remain. 

In  die  useful  and  necessary  arts  of  life,  the  Greeks  nevet 
Attde  any  great  improvement.  Agriculture,  manufisLctures, 
and  commerce,  were  left  for  other  nations  to  perfect  But  ia 
the  fine  arts,  appropriately  so  called,  Greece  was  superior  to  all 
ancient  nations,  and  probably  not  excelled  by  any  modem* 
Indeed,  we  may  say  that  the  Greeks  carried  architecUuei 
flcuIpCure,  and  painting,  to  perfection. 

i  This  people  invented  that  ^stem  of  architecture,  which  is  univer^ 
saUy  considered  the  most  finished  and  perfect. 

The  Greek  architecture  consisted  of  tnree  distinct  orders,  the  Doric, 
the  Ionic,  and  the  Corinthian.  The  Boric  possessed  a  raaeculine 
gnmdear,  and  subHrae  plainness.  The  Ionic  was  marked  wiUi 
gracefulneBs  and  elegance.  The  Corinthian  afiected  the  highest  mag- 
nificence and  ornament,  by  uniting  the  characteristics  of  all  the  ordera 

In  sculpture,  the  Greeks  excelled  no  leas  than  in  architecture. 
Specimens  of  their  art  in  this  respect  are  perfect  models.  The  Dying 
CHadiator,  the  Venus,  and  the  Laocoon,  of  the  Greek  sculptors,  hav« 
an  imperiiirtiable  fame. 

In  pahiting,  though  very  few  specimens  have  descended  down  ta 
us,  they  are  supposed  also  greatly  to  have  excelled.  The  works  of 
Zeoxis,  Apelles.  Parrhasius.  Protogens,  and  Timanthes,  which  have 
perahed,  were  highly  extolled  by  the  writors  of  antiquity. 

In  musi<^  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  been  less  conspicuous  than 
several  modem  nations. 

60.  Private  and  domestic  Life.  The  dress  of  the  Greeks, 
as  well  as  of  other  ancient  naUons,  diffisred  much  firom  thai  of 
most  modem  nations. 

The  men  wore  an  inner  garment  called  tunic,  over  which 
tbOT  threw  a  mantle ;  their  shoes,  or  sandals,  were  fastened 
ODner  the  soles  of  thdr  feet  with  thongs  or  ropes. 

The  women,  particularly  in  Athens,  wore  a  white  tuni(^ 
which  was  closely  bound  with  a  broad  sash,  and  descended  in 
WBving  fdds  down  to  the  heels ;  also  a  shorter  robe,  confined 
fomid  Cbewiuit^widia  ribbon^  boedered  at  the  bottom  ivilJk 
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itripee  of  various  cdourd;  over  this  they  soOietinies  put  9ii« 
robe,  which  was  worn  gathered  up  like  a  scarf. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  Greece,  its  inhabitants  used  no  covQ^ 
ing  on  their  heads ;  but  in  after  times  tliey  wore  hats,  that 
ttrere  tied  under  the  chin.  Women,  however,  always  hod 
their  heads  covered. 

}  The  Athenians  wore  in  their  hair  golden  grasRboppers,  as  e»» 
td^s  of  the  antiquity  of  their  nation,  intimating  that  they  were  sprung 
from  the  earth. 

In  Sparta,  the  kings,  magistrates,  and  citizens,  were  but  little  distin- 
(piished  by  external  appearance.  The  military  costiune  was  of  a  red 
colour. 

The  Greeks,  in  general,  set  a  high  value  on  scarlet  colour,  and  ■ 
•tillgreater  on  purple. 

Tne  meals  of  the  Gredis  were  usually  four  in  number : 
Break&st  was  taken  about  the  rising  of  the  sun ;  the  next 
meal  at  mid-day ;  then  came  the  afternoon  repast ;  and  lastlj 
the  supper,  whidi  was  the  principal  meal,  as  it  was  taken  afi/si 
the  business  of  the  day. 

9  At  Sparta  they  ate  together  at  public  tables,  and  the  chief  part  of 
Iheir  food  consisted  of  black  broth. 

In  the  earliest  ages,  convivial  entertainments  were  generally  adi 
of  public  devotion,  but  afterwards  we  find  them  in  use  in  private  VS^ 

Tliere  were  also  politieal  feasts,  in  which  a  whole  city,  tribe,  ot 
ather  subdiviskm,  met  together. 

Water  and  wine  were  used  for  drinking.  Perfumed  wines  were 
kitroduoed  at  the  tables  of  the  rich.  Every  thing  capable  of  sustain* 
faiff  life  was  iu»d  as  food.  The  Greeks  generally  were  very  fond  offish. 

Hot  baths  were  very  numerous,  and  bathing  m  them,  and  anoint> 
faig  the  body,  with  a  change  of  dean  clothes,  w&ce  usual  in  preparing 
fbr  a  feast  When  guests  were  invited,  men  and  women  were  never 
invited  together. 

Seats,  on  whidi  persons  sat  upright,  were  employed  ^  but,  as  luxury 
prevailed,  coupes  were  introdnced,  on  which  the  guests  recUoed 
while  ieaking. 

The  marriages  among  the  Greeks  were  lawful  only  as  the 
omsent  of  par^its  or  other  relatives  could  be  obtained.  This 
institution  was  greatly  encouraged  in  all  partsof  Greece.  Want 
of  esteem,  and  sometimes  the  infliction  of  punishment,  attended 
the  failure  of  entering  into  the  connubial  state. 

§  Polygamy  was  allowed  only  after  times  of  great  calamity,  such  as 
war  or  pestilence.  Sociates  married  a  second  wife  on  this  account 
Violations  of  the  marriage  contract,  though  the  punishment  was  se- 
vere, were  often  committed. 

The  Grecian  women  seldom  or  never  appeared  m  strange  cmm^pmnf 
tml  w«reoofiAii0dtoihereiiio(e  p<»t»of  theb<m^ 
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^Wlniii  w«fe  admitted.  When  they  went  abroad,  tlrajr  woie  veili 
in  conceal  thdr  £1060.  It  waadisreputahle^howeveri  to  appear  mm^ 
i^iroad. 

In  some  parts  of  Greece,  parents  might  expose  their  children,  hi 
certain  cases.  Children  were  required  to  maintain  their  pareats  Jb 
oid  age ;  but  by  the  hiws  of  8ohm^  if  a  person  did  not  bring  up  his 
diildiren  to  some  useful  employment,  th^  were  to  be  ejoempM  tmm 
eoeh  an  oldigation. 

The  funerals  of  the  Greeks  were  attended  with  many  ce 
•emonies,  showing  Uiat  they  considered  ihe  duties  bel(»iging 
to  the  dead  to  be  of  the  highest  importance.  In  thdr  yiew,  U 
was  the  most  awful  of  all  imprecations,  to  wish  that  a  person 
fli^glu  die  withoi;^  the  honours  of  afuneraL 

51.  Cmmtrjf.  Phoenicia  was  little  more  than  a  narrow  slip 
•f  ffround  rituated  between  ooount  LitMtnus  and  the  sea.  It 
had  Syria  on  the  north  and  east,  Judeaon  the  south,  and  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  west 

52.  Cities  and  Remains.  Sidon  was  the  capital,  and  a 
maritime  town  of  considerable  extent,  and  provided  with  an 
•aceyeot  harbour.  It  was  distinguished  by  a  high  degree  of. 
Apuleooe  and  refinement 

Tynis,  called  the  daughter  <rf  Sidon,  was  built  upcxi  an 
■hind  south  of  Sidon,  and  25  miles  distant  It  was  oruameni- 
bA  with  many  magnificent  buildingB. 

{  8idon  is  often  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  Tyms  never.  IVms 
was  Joined  by  Alexander  to  themam  lan<^  and  time  has  consolicuiSed 
)iiswork. 

The  walls  of  Tyre  were  150  feet  high,  with  a  proportkmatebreadth. 
0ld  Tyre,  on  the  continent,  was  destroyed  by  the  Assyrians.  It  was 
new  lyre  that  Aleaoonder  took  alter  a  siege  of  seven  months.  Afew 
IWiermen's  huts  are  among  its  ruins. 

Other  principal  cities  wem  Aradus,  Tripoli,  Byblos,  Sarepta,  and 
Berytus. 

Some  vestiges  of  the  splendour  of  this  ancient  land  are  still 
in  existence.  The  ruins  of  Sidon  exhilnt  many  fine  cdumrip 
ittd  other  fragments  of  marUe. 

I  A  double  ootaiom  of  ffranite^  consisting  of  one  entire  Uock,  W 
fltet  long,  has  been  noticed  among  the  rmns  of  Tyre. 

6S.  rfavigaiion  and  Colonies.  The  Phoenicians,  con- 
ined  between  the  s^  and  mmmtainfl,  acquiied  power  9(^4 
by  navigation.    Their  navigators  were  ^ 
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They  formed  establishments  on  both  sides  of  the  Meditet- 
ranean,  and  even  on  those  of  the  western  ocean.  In  the  time 
.of  Abraham,  they  were  known  to  be  a  commercial  and  entet* 
prieang  people. 

§  Cutnafle,  Utics,  Gadea,  &c.  were  colonies  founded  by  the  inlia- 
biaotsof^e. 

64.  Sciencesj  Arts,  and  Manufactures.  From  the  earlienl 
periods,  the  Phoenicians  were  addicted  to  philosophy.  The 
sciences  of  arithmelic  and  astronomy  were  invented  or  im- 
proved by  them,  and  they  are  known  to  have  introduced  leC^ 
lers  into  Greece; 

j  Before  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  Moschns,  a  Sidonian^  ex- 
plained the  doctrine  of  Atonu.  In  latter  ages,  we  read  of  some  einir 
nent  philosophers ;  among  them  was  Boethius,  Antipater,  Diodatm^ 
and  Apollonius. 

In  manufactures  they  were  skilled.  Glass,  purple,  and  fins 
linen,  were  products  of  their  own  invention. 

In  architecture  they  were  so  versed,  that  Solomon  soogiii 
their  aid  in  erecting  his  magnificent  temple. 

55.  Religion,  As  the  Phoenicians  were  so  nearly  conneei- 
ed  with  the  immediate  descendants  of  Noah,  they  were  pro* 
bably  instructed  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God ;  but  they  bSK 
came  at  length  immersed  in  idolatry  and  superstition. 

The  principal  objects  of  their  mistaken  adoration  were  BedsaMi^ 
or  the  sun,  Baal,  Astarte,  the  "  queen  of  heaven,"  HerculsBi  Adonii^ 
and  tibe  Pat«ci,  certain  small  statues,  which  being  venerated  as  the 
tutdar  gods  of  sea-faring  men.  were  always  carried  about  in  the 
prows  of  their  vessels. 

One  of  these  idolatrous  objects  Milton  describes  in  mellifluous 
vena 

**  With  UicM  in  tnwp 
Came  Ashtoreth,  whom  the  Pfacanicaans  calTd 
Aetarte,  qtieen  of  heaven,  with  eieacent  horns ; 
To  whose  bright  image,  nightly  by  the  moon 
Sidonian  virgmB  paid  their  vows  and  songs." 

Lpdia^s. 

56.  Ctmntry,  The  country  of  the  Lydians  had  Mysia  on 
the  north,  and  Caria  on  the  south.  It  constituted  aa  inte- 
resting portion  of  Asia  Minor. 

{  The  inhabitants  on  the  coast,  who  were  lonians  divided  Inis 
twelve  small  states,  gave  tiieir  i»me  to  a  dialeeiof  thejOrvsek  iM» 
foage^fonic  * 

57.  Cities.  The  principal  cities  were  Ephesus,  illustinous 
in  classic  and  io  cliristian  antiquity  \  Sardis^  the  ancient  mo* 
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Ifsopolfa ;  nuladel^ua,  in  which  were  celebraied  Ihe  anQmoii 
feaks  of  all  -Asia ;  and  a  few  others. 

§  Ephesus  was  femous  for  the  temple  of  Diana^  one  of  the  aeren 
woodera  of  the  world,  completed  220  years  after  its  foundation.  Thki 
temple  was  426  feel  in  length,  and  200  in  breadth.  The  roof  wassnp* 
ported  by  127  columns  60  feet  high,  placed  there  by  so  many  klng& 
"nie  rich  offerings  brought  into  II  were  immense. 

This  temple  was  burnt  on  the  night  that  Alexander  was  born. 
Erostratus  perpetrated  this  Tillany  merely  to  letemtze  his  name.  It 
rose,  however,  from  its  ruins,  with  augmented  splendour. 

Ephesus  was  famous  also  as  the  p^ace  where  a  flourii^iBg  christian 
ciiurch  was  planted  by  the  apostle  Paul ;  and  it  now  stands  a  momi- 
Bient  of  the  fulfilment  of  our  Saviour's  threatening:  ^  Thy  candle 
stick  shall  be  removed  out  of  his  place." 

The  city  is  now  a  mass  of  ruins.  The  whole  contains  only  40  or 
80  Turkish  families,  who  live  in  cottages  of  dhrt.  Not  a  single  fiunUy 
hme  exists  to  invoke  the  name  of  Jesus.  Says  Gibbon,  "  The  deso- 
lation is  complete.  The  temple  of  Diana,  or  the  church  of  Mary,  will 
•qually  elude  the  search  of  the  curious  traveller." 

58.  Character.  The  Lydians,  under  Croesus,  and  some  <rf 
fab  predecessors,  were  a  very  warlike  people  ;  but  after  the 
introduction  of  the  Persian  luxuiies,  they  became  indolent,  vo- 
iMfituous,  and  efTeminate. 

59.  Customs,  They  are  said  to  be  the  first  people  that  in* 
troduced  the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  to  facilitate  trade ;  the 
first  that  sold  by  retail ;  that  kept  taverns  and  eating  houses ; 
and  invented  public  games,  wliich  were  therefore  called  ludi 
by  the  Romans. 

Romans. 

60.  Country — its  name,  siiuatton^  and  division.  The 
country  of  this  renowned  people,  from  their  having  ruled  over 
a  great  part  of  the  civilized  world,  becomes  an  interesting  ob- 
fea  to  the  scholar  or  reader.  They  inhabited  that  part  of 
Europe  which  is  now  called  It€^y,  and  their  beginning  waeat 
Rome,  its  capital.  From  the  lalter  they  were  demxninaited 
Romans. 

§  Italy  had  other  names,  as  Hesperia,  Ausonla,  (Enotria,  and  Sa- 

iurnia. 

It  had  the  Alps  on  the  north,  the  Tyrrhene  sea  on  the 
west,  the  Adriatic  on  the  east,  and  the  Grecian  sea  on  the 
nucfa. 

The  whde  tenitory  was  divided  into  Oisalpme  Gaul,  Italy 
Prcner,  and  Magna  Gnecia. 
*  4  ra  prhKipal  dbttricts  were  Ciralpine  Gaul,  Etruria,  ^ 
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«MRmL  lotluin,  Campanb,  fluDiumn,  die  Hirpini,  Apidia,  OdriNte, 
Lvcania,  and  the  Brutii. 

61 .  tnterestbtg  iocalities  of  Italy,  Italy  as  weU  as  Greece 
furnishes  many  recollections  of  tliis  kind,  that  are  so  pleasii^ 
to  the  student  of  antiquity. 

§  Andes,  near  Mantua,  was  the  birth-place  of  Wt^  Coraom  thai  of 
the  younger  Pliny,  Verona  of  Catullus,  and  Patayium  of  Livy.  Ra- 
venna was  the  residence  of  the  emperors  of  the  west  when  driven 
from  Rome.  The  river  Po  is  CGunous  for  the  death  of  Phaeton,  wbo^ 
as  Uie  poets  mention,  was  thrown  down  into  it  by  the  thunder4>olis 
of  Jupiter. 

Padusa,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Po,  was  said  to  stound  in  swaoa. 
Rubicon  was  a  mountain  torrent,  which  it  was  forbidden  to  pafls  with 
mt  anned  force,  under  dreadful  imprecations.  The  infaabitaalsQf 
Struria  were  famous  for  their  skill  in  augury,  early  civilizatkKi,  and 
resolution,  and  were  conmiered  by  the  Romans,  only  after  nwieb 
bloodshed. 

Circeii  was  the  resideneeof  the  folded  enchantress  Ciroe.  Tusenfaan 
i^as  the  viUa  of  Cicero.  Capua  was  celebrated  for  its  wealth,  vc^up- 
tuousness,  and  soil  climate.  Near  tlie  promontory  of  Cums  was  the 
residence  of  the  Sibyl.  At  Nola,  east  of  Naples,  bells  were  first  in- 
vented. The  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  A.  C.  79,  overwhelmed  the  cities 
of  Pompeii,  Hm^ulaneum.  and  Stabiee,  and  destroyed  the  iifeof  Fliny. 

The  eity  of  Arpi  was  founded  by  I>iomede8.  Vennsaa  was  the 
hhrth-place  of  Horace.  The  country  of  Apulia  was  celebrated  for  its 
wooL  Brundusium  was  the  port  for  passing  from  Italy  to  Greece. 
Rudiae  was  the  birth-place  of  Ennius.  Tarentum  was  founded  by  Ae 
Iiacedtenionians. 

Paestum  in  Lucania  was  famous  for  its  roses.  On  Uie  coast  was 
Metapontum,  the  school  of  Pythagoras.  TTiuiium  was  atoo  called 
Sybaris,  from  the  effeminacy  of  its  inhabitants.  Petilia  was  buiH 
by  Philoctetes,  after  the  Trojan  war. 

Sioily  was  famous  in  antioutty  for  the  birth  of  Cerea.  the  rape  of 
Proserpine,  the jr iant  Enceladus,  mount  iEtna,  and  the  Cyclops,  with 
the  whirlpool  Charybdis,  oppodte  to  Scylla  on  the  Italian  coast,  ob- 
lects  of  terror  to  mariners.  Sicily  was  the  storehouse  of  Itdy. 
Momit  Er3rx  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Venus.  The  plaiAs  of 
^      ^  where  Proserpine  was  carried  away  by  Pluto,  abountel  In 


Liparawasfamous  for  its  fruits:  its  raisins  are  BtfU  in  high  remite. 
Vulcan  had  forges  here.  Sardinia  was  called  by  the  Ore^s,  fchniK 
ss,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  print  of  a  foot.  It  was  famous  for 
wormwood  and  bitter  herbs,  and  its  ab  was  unwholesome.  Corslea 
was  celebrated  for  its  box  and  yew  trees.  Urcinium,  founded  by  a 
son  of  Ajax,  is  now  AJaccio,  and  celebrated  in  modem  times  astf» 
bMi-plaoe  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

6^.  Capital  of  Italy,  and  Seat  of  the  Raman  Emmn. 
l%e  freat  city  of  Italy  aiidifae  Romaiw  was  Borne.    Ifam 
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mm  tlM  befbiiiiBg  of  tfaat  cMmJUA  people.  The  tkf  WM 
npall  and  mean  at  first,  but  in  the  course  of  ages  beeamift 
magnificent  beyond  conception. 

'File  city  was  built  on  seven  hills,  Mount  Palatinus,  Capi- 
Udinua,  duiriiinus,  YiminaliS)  Eaquilinus,  Ccelius,  and  Aveo- 
tinus.  The  Palatine  hill  was  the  residence  of  the  kings  and 
emperors.  On  mount  Capitdlinus,  were  the  Gapitd  and 
Tarpeian  rock. 

§Thc  seven  hills  on  which  Rome  was  built  are  not  very  disthictly 
Bmed,particiilarly  now  that  thenibbiBhof  so  many  ruined  building* 
bam,  In  the  eearse  of  vaore  than  2500  years,  filled  up  the  spaces  be> 
twieen  them.  In  any  place  the  ground  is  about  20  feet  deep  above 
the  old  pavement  The  summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill  is  only  about 
120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Tiber. 

In  the  times  of  the  republic  were  built  the  most  magnificent  aqne- 
teets,  which  conveyed  water  from  a  vast  distance  for  the  service  of 
thecity,  and  some  of  which  supi^y  modem  Rome;  whilst  the  vait 
raina  of  others  excite  wonder  and  astonishment  The  Circus  Maxi- 
mm  was  of  an  oval  shape,  and  afibrded  accommodation  for  150,000 
people  to  see  the  chariot  races  and  other  games. 

The  nuns  of  the  theatres  of  Pompey  and  Marcettos  still  remain. 
Hie  Coliseum,  buih  by  Yespasimi  and  Titus,  for  shows  of  ffladiatom 
and  wild  beasts,  was  capable  of  containing  100,000  people,  and  Iti 
nuumificent  remains  are  still  the  most  remarkable  object  at  Roma 

The  Pantheon  or  T^nple  of  all  the  gods,  was  built  by  Agnpp% 
In  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  its  solid  construction  promises  it  a  dura* 
'  Hon  lor  many  centuries  yet  to  come. 

The  columns  of  Trajan  and  AnUmmus  excite  the  admiration  of  a]} 
briidders.  Baths  of  immense  number  and  extent  were  made  chiefly 
ia  the  times  of  the  emperors,  and  the  ruins  of  those  of  Titus,  and  Ca- 
racalla,  still  remain.  The  vast  tomb  of  Adrian  is  now  the  castle  of 
8t  Angek).  The  catacombs  are  very  extensive,  but  it  is  unoertam  ii(H^ 
triMt  pmpose  tbey  were  used.  Several  vast  tombs  still  remain,  ooq 
of  which  was  used  as  a  fortress  in  the  middle  ages.  The  triumphal 
arehes  of  Severua,  Titus,  and  Constantine,  still  adorn  the  ancient 
Forum. 

The  extent  of  the  walls  is  stated  by  Plhiy  to  have  been  18  miles  909 
A  somewhat  larger  space  was  enclosed  by  Auzdian.  Tfat 
I  city  encloses  also  within  the  walls,  the  Vatican  hill.  More 
thiee  fourths  of  the  space  within  the  walls  are  now  covered 
vitb  vhiejraidi,  and  the  modern  city  is  built  chiefly  in  the  anci^ 
Ctmtpm  Martins.  Every  where  are  seen  magniflcenl  rums.  EgyiH 
tfan  obelisks,  blocks  oi  oriental  granite,  ancient  and  modem  buildlnn 
wideh  still  render  Rome  the  most  interesting  city  of  the  whole  eaith* 

The  principal  public  place  in  the  city  was  the  Forum. — This  wep 
a  large  open  ^mce  of  oblc^  shape,  where  the  people  held  their  mr 
esmlMieB,  justice  was  administered,  and  pubUc  concerns  were  trans* 
liid.    It  .wis  iwrroiuided  in  its  whole  extent  with  arched  porticoes. 


«Mrh  Indadad  spadDOibaa^  wfam  eowtior  J^^ 
Ihe  adUn  of  individuals. 

The  Campus  Martius  was  a  large  plain  without  the  city,  along  the 
flYer  Tiber,  where  tlie  athletic  exercises  and  sports  of  the  Roman 
>  youth  were  practised.    It  was  adorned  with  many  noble  structures} 
and  monuments  commemorating  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors. 

63.  PolUieal  State.  The  pditicalt  state,  or  goveminenl 
tmong  the  Romans,  varied  very  much  during  the  auccecsiv* 
periods  of  their  existence.  At  first  it  was  a  monarchy  :  next 
It  became  a  republic  with  a  preponderance  of  aristrocraUc 
power,  which  gradually  gave  way  to  the  influence  of  the  peofde. 
A  state  ahnoBt  of  anarchy  fdkmed,  whidi  soon  settled  down 
into  a  despotism.  That  portioiiofhistory  which  we  call  ancient, 
includes  and  ends  with  the  commencement  of  Roman  des* 
petism  under  Augustus. 

The  kings  of  Rontie  were  not  absolute  or  hereditary,  but 
Hmited  and  elective.  They  could  neither  enact  laws,  nor 
make  war  or  peace,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  senate 
and  people. 

$  They  wore  a  golden  crown,  and  carried  an  ivory  sceptre.  Tliey 
ist  in  a  cumle  chair,  which  was  made  or  adorned  with  ivory,  and 
they  were  attended  with  twelve  lictors,  carrying  (asces,  which  were 
bundles  of  rods  with  an  axe  placed  in  the  middle.  They  convened 
tke  senate,  assembled  the  peof^  conducted  the  army,  and  ap* 
pohited  the  quaestors  or  treasurers  of  the  public  money. 

The  Roman  people  were  divided  into  four  classes.  1.  Th^ 
Senate  or  Ptaitricmn  order.  2.  The  Equestrian  order  or  kn^gfcts. 
3.  The  Plebeians  or  mass  of  the  people.  4.  The  Slaves. 
-  The  Senate  was  composed  of  100  dd  men,  and  afterwards 
ii  200  or  more,  who  were  the  council  of  the  king.  By  them 
mostof  the  business  of  the  state  was  transaeted.  Th^  wem 
called  Patres,  that  is,  Fathers.  The  Patrician  families  ynsn 
descended  from  these  fathers.  They  c<»i8tituted  not  an  he- 
Mditary  nobility,  but  were  accounted  noble,  because  the  mem- 
btns  had  filled  Ugh  offices. 

{  For  seme  coftturiee,  the  senate  consisted  of  800  membm^ead  \m 
ftethneofluli<isCn8ar,of  000.  Augustus  redoosd  the  number  «• 
Ml.  They  were  (list  chosen  by  the  kinnafterwatdsbgrtlMeoaMdi^ 
aod  last  by  the  censors.  They  weie  distuiguiflhed  by  a  parfkular 
4ra8B,  and  had  sroarate  sesctsat  the  pubUc  spectacles. 

In  thehr  oftdal  (^aracter,  this  body  was  usually  assrmMed  tfaiee 
times  a  month,  but  was  frequent  celled  legedier  on  other  days  for 
special  business.  A  senatus  consultum  wet  a  decree  passed  I7 « 
minority  of  the  senate,  and  approved  by  tite  tittfones  of  the  pe    ' 

Tbe  Kmgks  wwe  list  ocipnaUy  a  sepaMt  cidar,  bu^ 
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ilMed  ofmdi^^hBeiM  as  cooM  maiiKain  a  horse  for  die  warn 
Tbey  seem  to  have  become  a  separate  order  at  some  perioC 
tmder  the  kings,  but  afteru^ards  the  knights  weire  chosen  by 
the  censors,  and  presented  with  a  horse  and  a  gold  ring,  at 
the  public  expense. 

}The  knights  farmed  the  public  revenues.  Every  year  on  the  16tb 
Jnly,  they  went  in  procession  from  the  Temple  of  Hondiir  or  of  Mars, 
without  the  city,  to  the  capitol,  on  horseback,  bearing  wraiths  of  olive 
In  their  hands.  A  certain  property  (3,229  pounds)  was  required  as 
%  qualification  to  be  made  a  knight* 

The  Plebeians,  or  mass  of  the  people,  were  the  remateder 
of  the  Roman  citizens  after  the  Patricians  and  Equites  or 
ioughts.  They  were  called  Plebs  or  Pbpulus.  Those  wh» 
lived  in  the  country  were  Plebs  rustica,  and  were  coneddered 
the  most  respectable.  The  Plebs  urbana  amsisted  chi^y  of 
tnechanics,  or  poorer  citizens  who  ficdiowed  no  trade,  and  partly 
nuuntained  themselves  from  the  burgesses  of  com,  &c^  di0U> 
fcuted  among  them. 

{  The  whole  body  of  the  people  was  at  first  divided  into  tribes  IfareA 
ia  number,  and  each  tribe  was  subdivided  in  ten  curis  or  warda 
Other  divisiOBS  were  afterwards  made.  To  the  three  tribes,  Servius 
Tullius  added  a  fourth.  Augustus  afterwards  divided  Rome  into  I4 
wards. 

Besides  his  addition  of  a  fonrtb  tribe,  Servhis  made  a  division  of 
Ibe  people  into  six  classes,  and  each  elaas  into  several  centuries  ot 
portions  o[  citizens,  so  called,  because  they  were  required  tojumlslk 
support  and  equip  100  men  in  war.  These  sue  classes  were  formed 
according  to  their  property ;  tiie  first  composed  of  the  richest  citucens^ 
and  the  6th,  which  was  the  most  numerous,  of  tiie  poorest.  The 
centuries  amoonted  to  198L 

The  slaves  constituted  a  large  .portk)n  of  the  population  d 
Rome.  Their  lives  were  at  the  disposal  of  tneir  masterSi 
They  were  not  only  onpbyed  in  domestic  services,  but  in 
trrjrious  trafts  and  manufactures.  They  were  sometimes 
▼/ighly  educated,  and  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts  and  profesf 
wns,  as  that  of  physic. 

I  They  were  oonsidered  mi  mere  property,  and  pid>lidy  soidm  • 
WMMSi-placD  often  chained  fay  the  teg.  If  otpitally  convicted,  &eir 
ponislunent  was  crucifixion. 

During  the  Stttmrnalia,  or  Feaslof  8atam,riave0  weie  allowed  great 
fMedom,  sad  masters  at  that  time  would  widt  upon  thrai  at  tablet 
Ike  SMie  Oeease  was  permitted  on  the  Ides  of  Anffust 

flltfras  mkf^  be  set  free  by  varioos  forms  of  law.  Slavee  Ham 
OMneipated  had  the  names  of  Liberti  and  Libertini.  Their  childKi 
"^    lM»oafabtewithollMr«i(iaini;to«ttlMir«i«^ 
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fhlldmwflK  reckoned  Iiigeiuii,or  laisvwryriipeetoafaoqviiKiqi. 
with  them. 

With  a  view  to  connect  tc^ether  the  different  orders,  it  waa 
provided  by  Romulus,  that  each  plebeian  should  chooBe  a  pa- 
trician to  be  his  patron,  whose  client  the  plebeian  was  called, 

{  The  patron  was  to  protect  his  client,  to  give  him  his  advice  and 
forward  his  interest.  The  client  was  to  be  ready  to  assist  his  patron 
ou  all  occasions.  In  elections,  the  clients  exerted  themselves  on  be>^ 
half  of  then*  patrons. 

The  Romans  had  usually  three  names,  the  Prsnoineni 
Nomen,  and  Cognomen,  as  in  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio. 

fPublius  is  the  name  of  the  individual,  to  distinguish  him  (h)ra 
another  of  the  same  family,  as  Caius  Lucius,  &c.  Cornelius  showi 
that  he  was  of  a  certain  famUy.  the  gens  Cornelia;  and  Scipio,^iat 
he  was  of  a  division  of  the  iamily,  the  Scipioa  being  one  out  of  many, 
into  which  the  whole  stock  of  the  gens  Cornelia  was  divided. 

The  Roman  citizens  were  not  merely  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome  and  its  environs,  but  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  granted 
to  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  to  foreign  cities  and 
(owns  in  the  empire,  whoee  inhabitants,  by  tl^  means,  en- 
joyed the  same  rights  as  the  Romans. 

The  power  of  the  people  in  Rome  was  expressed  in  thrir 
public  assemblies.  The  name  given  to  these  assemblies,  in 
their  transactions,  was  Comitia.  The  Comitia  were  summonedl 
by  some  magistrate,  to  pass  laws,  to  elect  magistrates,  to  dof. 
eide  concerning  peace  and  war,  and  to  try  persons  guilty  of 
certain  heinous  offences. 

{There  were  three  kinds  of  Comitia,  the  Curiata.  the  Centurjda> 
and  the  Tributa.  The  Comitia  Curiata  consisted  of  an  assembly  of 
the  resident  Roman  citizens,  who  were  divided  into  thirty  curiie,  a 
majority  of  which  decided  all  matters  of  importance  that  were  bud 
berore  them. 

The  Comitia  Centuriata  were  the  principal  assembly  of  the  neo- 
pie.  They  elected  Consuls,  Prston^  Censors,  and  sometimes  a  Fro* 
consul,  also  the  Decemviri,  the  military  Tribunes,  and  a  priest  oaH* 
cd  Rek  SacTorum.  They  gave  their  votes,  divided  into  the  centuries 
of  their  olasses,  according  to  the  census.    The  place  of  their 


ing  was  the  Campus  Martiu^andall  Roman  citiaena,  though  realdiiig 
in  the  country,  as  wdl  as  city,  had  a  right  to  act,  in  tl^  savaEat 
centuries. 

The  Comitia  Trttmta  were  an  assonbly  of  the  people  in  which 
they  voted,  as  they  were  separated  into  tribes,  acooromg  to  thw 
wards.  At  these  comitia  were  created  subordinate  magtftratea.a9| 
4blile8,  Tribunes  of  the  people,  Quaestors,  &c  The  laws,  calM 
Plablsctta,  were  passed  at  these  assemblies.    ^...,^( 

Pmm  who  soai^t  offices  and  prefenBaiif  Sire'nUed  cmiHif^ 
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lh>m  a  wUie  fitment  whieh  they  wore^  They  cmtMiBi!  iShB  piopte 
ftnd  BolicHed  their  totes. 

After  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  comitia  fall  into  disuse.  The  foiw 
malities  were  observed,  but  these  were  soon  after  dropped,  and  tbi 
annual  magistrates  were  either  chosen  by  the  senate  or  nominated  by 
t^:e  emperors. 

Tbe  Roman  magistrates  were  elective,  and  divided  into 
ordinary,  extraordinary,  and  provincial.  The  ordinary  magis- 
trates, who  were  stated,  and  always  in  the  republic,  were  the 
eoneab,  coisors,  tribunes,  ledilesy  and  quaestors.  The  extra- 
ordinary, who  were  temporary  magistrates,  were  the  dictator, 
llie  decemvirs,  the  military  tribunes,  and  the  interrez.  Th« 
provincial  vmagistrates,  who  were  appomted  to  the  government 
of  tbe  provinces,  were  at  first  praetors,  afterwards  pro-consuls 
and  pro-prsetOTs,  to  whom  were  joined  quaestors  and  lieu* 
tenantg. 

i  Consuls,  after  the  banishment  of  the  kings,  were  put  in  the  room 
of  the  latter,  to  perform  the  duties  of  royalty.  They  were  two  in 
number,  and  held  their  office  for  one  year.  At  first  they  had  nearly 
tbe  same  badges  of  authority,  except  the  crown.  The  eligible  age  to 
be  made  corosul  was  forty^-three,  but  extraordinary  circumstances 
miffht  justify  an  earlier  age. 

The  Tribunes  of  the  people  were  officers  whose  duty  It  was  to 
ffuard  and  protect  the  plebeians  in  their  rights,  when  the  patriciam 
became  opprestive.  Theur  power  was  contracted  at  ihrst  but  at  length 
beeane  very  great  Unprmcipled  men  in  this  office  often  conveited 
^lejHiblic  assemUies  into  scenes  of  violence  and  blood. 

Tlie  censors  were  appointed  to  take  an  accotmt  of  the  number  and 
fortunes  of  the  people.  Their  power  at  first  was  limited,  but  after- 
wardSj  became  so  great,  that  it  was  deemed  the  most  honourable 
ofiee  m  the  state.  There  were  two  censors  elected  every  five  yean^ 
•od  they  continued  in  office  only  one  year  and  a  half. 

The  Praetors,  whose  rank  was  next  to  that  of  the  consuls,  and 
whose  place  when  vacant  they  supplied,  were  appointed  to  adminis^ 
ler  justice  and  convoke  assemmies  of  the  senate  and  people.  They 
also  presided  at  certain  public  games.  There  was  at  first  bat  one 
praetor,  but  afterwards  several 

The  Pro-consuls  and  Pro-praetors  usually  governed  the  provinces 
ef  the  empire.  To  them  were  Joined  quaestors  and  lieutenants.  They 
fiad  the  highest  rank  within  thebr  province.  The  power  of  the  pn>- 
consuls  and  pro-praetois  was  nnidi  the  same,  the  former  being  ami  to 
file  larger  provinces. 

The  i£dilcs  were  so  named  from  their  having  a  particular  cars 
of  the  aedes  or  buildings,  as  the  temples,  baths^ueducts.  theatres, 
&c.  They  were  distinguished  into  Curule  and  Plebeian  aeailes.  The 
eurule  aeailes  supermtended  the  public  games,  and  occupied  a  mors 
honourable  place  in  the  senate  ttnan  the  pld)eian  aedilieai  who^wevt 
^iasistants  to  the  tribunes  Digitized  by  LjOOgle 
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Hie  Qomtors  were  appointed  for  the  manageoient  of  the  pMfB 
fevenues.  At  first  they  were  two  in  number,  but  aflerwaidsi  as  fhe 
empire  extended,  they  amounted  to  many.  Two  of  them,  the  city 
qusQstorB,  remained  at  Rome,  and  the  r^  who  were  military  aa4 
provincial  quasstors,  accompanied  the  army  and  provided  for  the 
pa3rmentof  the  soldiers,  or  attended  the  consols  or  prstors  into  their 
provinces,  and  regulated  the  tribute. 

The  Dictators  were  magistrates,  with  absolute  power,  appointed  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  or  in  cases  of  imminent  danger.  The  term 
of  their  office  was  six  months. 

Their  power  was  supreme  in  peace  and  War.  They  could  raise  and 
disband  armies,  and  decide  matters,  without  consulting  the  senalB 
and  people.  The  consuls  submitted  to  their  commands.  As  a  check 
to  their  power,  they  were  liable  to  be  called  to  an  account  for  the 
abuse  of  it,  after  it  was  resigned. 

The  Decemviri  were  ten  men  appointed,  on  particular  oeca^nsi 
to  collect  and  promul^te  laws,  &c.  They  were  chosen  for  one  year, 
but  had  interest  sufficient  to  be  reappointed  for  another.  They  pro- 
posed the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables. 

The  Military  Tribunes  had  consular  power  in  public  aflairs ;  th^ 
mediated  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  at  a  tune  when  the/ 
eould  not  agree  in  the  election  of  consuls. 

An  interrex  was  appointed  to  hold  the  elections  at  Rome,  when  the 
consuls  or  dictators  were  absent 

64.  Religion.  The  gods  of  the  Romans  were  nearly  the 
«an)e  as  diose  of  Greece.  The  priests  of  their  religion  dii 
not  form  a  distinct  order  of  the  state ;  but  were  selected  finoro 
the  most  honourable  citizens  for  that  office.  They  were  ot 
two  kinds — those  tliat  were  common  to  all  the  gods  ;  and 
those  that  were  appdnted  to  some  one  divinity  in  particular. 

Of  the  former,  the  principal  were  the  pontifices,  the  au* 
ffures,  the  haruspices,  the  quindecem-viri,  and  septem-viri 
These  were  all  subordinate  to  the  pontifex  maxbhus,  or  high 
priest 

J  The  pontiiices  were  judges  in  sacred  things,  and  prescribed  whai 
was  to  be  done  in  cases  where  there  was  no  law.  The  pontifex  maxi- 
mus  was  the  supreme  arbiter.  The  pontifices  were  15  in  number. 
.  The  augures,  who  were  the  same  m  number,  were  expected  to  pre- 
dict future  events,  and  to  determine  whether  any  action  woold  be 
fortunate  or  not  They  divined  in  various  ways,-~among  others 
by  the  flight,  chirping^  or  feeding  of  birds.  They  had  great  authori- 
ty in  the  state,  as  nothmg  important  in  peace  or  war  could  be  deter- 
mined without  them. 

The  hanispioes  were  required  to  inspect  the  beasts  oflfered  in  saci^ 
fiee,  and  by  them  to  obtain  omens  with  respect  to  the  future. 

The  quindecem-viri  were  15  officers  who  kept  the  sibyUine  bookiL 
III  which  was  written  the  future  history  of  Rome.  These  were  said 
lo  have  been  procured  iirom  a  woman  of  extraordinary  appearance  if 
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te  thbe  of  Tirqum  the  Proud,  and  were  kept  in  a  stone  chest  nnde* 
{be  caphoL  The  qiiindecem-viri  consulted  these  books  in  times  ot 
great  calamity,  to  provide  what  should  be  done,  and  thus  the  popular 
fear  was  assuaged. 

The  aeptem-viri  were  seven  priests  who  presided  at  sacred  feasts^ 
games,  or  processions. 

As  an  instance  of  the  kind  of  priests  that  were  apnropria* 
tod  to  particular  deities,  we  may  mention  the  Yestid  Y  irgins. 
These  were  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Vesta. 

{  The  Vestal  Y irghis  guarded  perpetually  the  sacred  fire  of  Vesta. 
They  were  obhged  to  observe  strict  chastity  on  pain  of  death.  For 
len  years  they  learned  the  sacred  rites,  for  ten  years  they  performed 
tiiern,  and  other  ten  years  they  spent  in  teaching  others ;  and  after 
Chat  they  might  marry,  if  they  could. 

65.  Military  Affairs.  The  Romans  were  a  nation  of 
soMJers,  and  all  their  institutions  had  a  tendency  towards  the 
encouragement  of  a  military  spirit.  It  was  by  discipline,  skilli 
and  valour,  that  they  conquer^  the  world. 

It  was  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  be  a  soldier,  should  hia 
eountry  call  for  bis  services,  from  the  age  of  17  to  46. 
Tboee  affected  by  disease,  or  exercising  public  Ainctions,  were 
exeiiq)Ced.  For  350  years  from  the  building  of  Rome,  no  pay 
was  allowed  to  those  who  served  in  the  army. 

{  No  man  could  be  appointed  to  any  honourable  magistracy,  with^ 
mrt  having  been  ten  years  in  the  army.  After  Latium  and  the  states 
of  Italy  were  subdued  or  admitted  into  alliance,  troops  were  raised  . 
among  them  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Rome. 

AIkhH  the  time  of  Marius,  a  very  great  change  took  {riaco 
in  the  mode  of  enlisting  and  supporting  the  armies.  The 
mfimtry  after  that  time,  consisted  of  the  poorer  citizens,  and 
mercenary  soldiers  from  every  part  of  Italy.  The  cavalry  no 
longer  oonsisied  of  Roman  knights,  but  of  horsemen,  raised 
in  Italy  and  inUie  provinces,  serving  for  hire. 

The  Roman  legion  was  a  correct  display  of  military  ar- 
rangement and  discipline.  Each  legion,  when  full,  contained 
6000  men  divided  mto  10  cohorts  or  battalions,  with  other; 
Mibdi  visions.  Each  legion  had  a  wing  of  300  horse  attached* 
A  IB  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  numbers  of  the  legion 
varied  at  different  periods,  from  3000  to  10,000  and  11,000. 

The  dependence  of  the  Romans  was  on  the  strength  of 
their  infisintry. 

{  Their  defensive  arm^  consisted  of  a  helmet,  a  shield  fonr  feel 
long  and  two  broad,  a  coat  of  mail,  and  jprcares  for  the  thighs.  Thaif 
ire^Kms  of  a«»ult  were  two  long  javehrw  or  piUi,  and  a  8wor4« 
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The  t>8um  was  ft  Ibnff  heavy  spear,  and  a  temble  weapon  m  ta 
hand  or  a  Roman.  No  defensive  armour  or  covering  could  resist  Hs 
l^ree,  when  propelled  so  as  to  reach  its  c^ject.  Its  length  iras  aboiM 
six  ieety  and  its  head  consisted  of  a  triangular  point  of  sted  18  inches 
long.  The  distance  from  which  it  was  commonly  thrown,  varied 
from  ten  to  six  yards.  When  the  pila  were  discharged,  the  Roraaa 
sddiers  ru^ed  upon  the  enemv  with  their  swords. 

The  Roman  sword  was  a  short  two-edged  blade  of  fine  t^npoTi 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  striking  or  thrusting.  The  latter  was  deem* 
ed  the  most  efficacious. 

The  legions  were  usually  drawn  up  in  three  lines.  The  first  was 
called  haitati,  and  consisted  chiefiv  or  young  men.  The  second  Ime 
was  called  pnncip>es,  consisting  of  men  of  middle  age ;  and  the  thhd 
line  triarii,  consistmg  of  veterans  of  tried  valour. 

Besides  these  heavy  armed  legionaries,  there  were  fight-anned 
troops,  who  were  chiefly  em^oyed  m  using  slmgSj  bows  and  arrowi^ 
and  throwing  light  javelins.  They  advanced  before  the  rest  <tf  the 
anny,  and  annoyed  the  enemy  as  much  as  possiUe. 

when  the  army  approached  the  enemy,  the  light-armed  troops 
discharged  their  arrows  and  slings,  and  as  they  drew  nearer,  thrcrir 
dieir  darts  rapidly,  and  retreated  through  intervals  between  the 
ranks,  or  by  tne  fiahks,  and  rallied  in  the  rear.  The  hastati  tfaen 
iirew  their  long  javelini^  and  commenced  an  attadc  with  their  swon]& 

When  repulsed  or  fatigued,  they  retired  leisurely  into  the  ranks  ot 
the  principes,  or  behind  mem,  if  necessary.  The  triarii  were  a  body 
in  reserve.  If  unable  to  drive  back  the  enemy,  a  retreat  was  all  that 
could  be  hoped,  for. 

In  besieging  jo,  town,  the  method  of  the  Romans,  and  in- 
deed of  all  ancient  nations,  differed  much  from  that  of  tlu^ 
Biodems,  since  the  uae  of  cannons,  and  was  inferior  to  the 
latter. 

The  prindfMJ  engines  of  attack  among  the  Romans  wra« 
the  qatopulttt,  whi<£  discbaiged  heavy  stones ;  the  balisUi^ 
which  discharged  arrows,  tijad  the  aries  or  battering  na^ 
which  was  the  most  tthctive  as  af^died  against  Uie  waO. 

i  The  aries  was  along  beani,lfte  the  mast  of  a  lOiip,  armed  at  cme 
end,  with  iron  in  the  form  of  a  ram's  head.  It  was  suspended  in  such 
a  manner,  tiiat  100  men,  who  were  frequently  changed,  by  violoiUy 
thrusting  it  back  and  forth,  could  break  almost  any  wall,  that  it  coulci 
be  made  to  reach. 

To  protect  the  soldiers  in  this  work,  various  contrivwces  wevs 
adopted,  such  as  sheds  called  testudhies,  or  tortojiKSr  ttom  their  i» 
semblanoe  to  the  shell  of  that  fish,  and  sheds  called  vinese.  oon? 
structed  of  wood  and  hurdles,  and  covered  with  earth  and  raw  nide% 
io  that  they  couW  not  be  set  on  fire. 

The  form  of  a  Roman  camp  of  two  legioMs,  was  a  squars 
pf  nearly  700  yards  ofli  each  side,  with  tents  ftadquartere,  iM 
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dH  in  the  moBt  regular  order.  A  rampart  fA  12  feet  higli 
surroiuided  this  square,  and  it  was  enctosed  by  a  deep  anrf 
broad  ditch. 

I  This  was  the  efiR^  of  eautioo,  an  excellent  feature  of  Homan  disci- 
plina  No  circumstances  as  to  fatigue,  or  the  absence  of  danger^ 
could  induce  the  legions  of  Rome  to  neglect  a  regular  encampment 
When  their  camps  were  to  bp  left,  nothing  could  exceed  the  celmt^ 
^of  their  movements.  Each  soldier  loading  himself  with  his  provi- 
sions and  utensils,  a  weight  of  60  pounds,  besides  his  very  heavy 
armour,  would  march  by  regular  step,  30  miles  hi  the  space  of  six 
liourB. 

The  Roman  soldiers  were  among  the  best  in  the  world.  From  the 
eonstant  practice  of  athletic  exercises,  they  were  inured  from  infancy 
Co  hardiness  and  fatigue,  and  bred  to  that  species  of  life  which  a  sol- 
dier leads  in  actual  warfare.  Their  bravery  and  knowledge  in  the 
ait  of  war  were  not  exceeded,  if  they  were  equalled,  by  any  natkm  ol 
M^iuty. 

The  rewards  of  soldiers  who  had  distinguished  themselvet 
wete  various  kinds  of  ztowoBy  ornaments  <rf  the  persons  and 
wrmsy  and  donations  in  money  or  lands.  But  the  highest 
obfect  of  Roman  ambition  was  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  Thin 
was  a  grand,  solemn  procession  through  the  city  to  tlio  capi- 
to),  granted  to  the  victiMious  g^aeral  and  his  army  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  or  by  the  people. 

§  The  procession  which  constituted  a  triumph,  mardied  (mm  tH 
Campus  Martins  through  the  most  puUic  streets  to  the  capitol.  Mu- 
sicians of  various  kinds  led  the  wa}r;  oxen,  with  gik  horns  and  ribbon^ 
intended  for  sacrifice,  followed.  wiA  priests  in  their  dresses  of  oare- 
mony.  Then  the  standards  taken  from  the  enemy,  the  arms,  spoils^ 
fte.  were  carried  in  procession.    The  captives  fc^wed  in  chains. 

At  leng^  came  the  general  in  a  robe  of  purple  and  sold,  with  a 
crown  of  kurel  on  his  head,  and  other  personal  brilliant  decoratioos. 
He  stood  in  a  gilded  chariot  ad<»med  with  ivory,  drawn  by  fbnr  jxsSHi^ 
white  horses.  His  friends  and  relations  accompanied  him,  and  the 
principal  officers  were  on  horseback  beside  his  chariot  His  victori- 
ous army,  crowned  with  laurd,  and  singing  songs  of  victory,  came  las|. 

An  ovation  was  a  triumph  also,  but  accompanied  widi  le»  splen- 
dour. 

66.  Heets.  The  Roman  ships  were  extremely  small 
•ompared  with  modem  vessels.  They  were  quicldy  con- 
■tnicied  and  quickly  manned.  Sailors  and  rowers  were  hired 
to  navigate.    Soldiers  were  put  on  board  to  fiffht 

f  The  success  of  ibe  Romans  atsca  was  owing  ramor  to  the  valour 
of  tbdr  men,  ihui  to  their  skill-as  mariners.  Hicir  object  in  sear 
battles,  was  to  approach  the  enemy  as  quickly  as  possible,  fasten  the 
shtos  together,  and  fight  hand  to  hand. 

Until  the  first  Punic  war,  the  Romans  vi  ere  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
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omrd  military  art.  A  Carthaginian  galley  was  the  first  modeL  80 
little  skill  waes  recjmred  in  buildins  their  ships,  that  we  find  them  od 
one  occasion,  fitting  out,  and  sendhig  to  sea,  a  fieet  within  45  days 
after  the  trees  were  cut  down. 

'  The  size  of  the  ships  was  reckoned  by  the  number  of  banks  of  oara^ 
placed  in  benches  on  the  sides  of  th«  riiip,  called  triremes,  quadri- 
remes,  &c 

67.  Agriculture.    In  the  earliest  and  best  ages  of  their 
e^cistence,  the  Roman  people  were  much  given  to  agriculture.'^ 
Except  that  they  were  frequently  interrupted  by  war,  they 
might  be  considered  as  an  agricultural  people.     They  were 
at  once  sddiers  and  farmers. 

Many  of  thqm  residing  out  of  the  city,  and  yet  denizens  of 
Rome,  were  called  fr(»n  the  plough  to  the  army.  This  was 
the  case  with  several  oi  their  most  distinguished  men  and 
generals,  as  Q,.  Cincinnatus,  M.  Curius,  Cato  the  Censor,  and 
edpio  Afiricanus. 

The  pursuits  of  agriculture  were  however  abandoned,  after 
the  acquisition  of  wealthhy  foreign  conquests  and  commerce* 
Menials  and  slaves  tilled  the  ground,  and  the  people  aban- 
doned themselves  to  every  species  of  luxury  and  sensuality. 

{The  attention  of  the  early  Remans  to  hiisbandrv  was  pardv  the 
met  of  necessity.  The  lands  havins  heoi  divided  into  equal  and 
minute  portions,  each  one  was  obliged  to  labour  for  a  subsistence. 

The  greater  number  of  the  farmers  visited  the  citv  only  on  every 
ninthday,  which  was  the  market  day.  They  went  thoe  for  the  pur- 
poses of  barter,  the  procuring  of  necessaries,  and  the  examination  of 
the  new  laws  whidi  were  paHed  on  the  capitol  and  in  the  market- 
place, some  days  previously  to  their  adoption  by  the  people. 
.  We  may  obtain  a  better  conception  of  the  agricultural  turn  of  this 
^peojde,  from  knowing  a  few  of  their  common  maxims  on  this  subjeqt, 
•Chan  from  any  description.    Those  maxims  were  such  as  the  lU- 


1.  He  is  a  thriftless  iarmer  that  buys  any  thing  which  his  ftrracan 
produce^ 

2,  He  is  no  husbandman  who  does  any  work  m  the  day  time,  that 
can  be  done  in  the  night,  except  in  stormy  weather. 

8.  He  is  worse  who  does  on  work  days,  whirt  ke  may  do  on  holy- 
days;  and 

*    4.  He  is  the  worst  of  all  who  m  a  clear  iSky  works  within  doon^ 
father  than  in  the  field. 

68.  Amusements  and  Pttblic  Spectacles.  The  draiaai 
though  the  government  was  long  unfriendly  to  it,  became  an 
fopusement  of  the  Roman  people.  Comedies  were  the  most 
popular,  aqd  very  few  Rornfin  tragedies  remftin^        . 
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On  the  stage,  pantomimes  were  much  in  use,  and  rope 
dancers  occasionally  diversified  the  entertainment. 

§  Rude  plays,  made  up  with  music,  dancing,  and  buffoonery,  were 
m  u£e  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  republic ;  but  the  first  regular  play 
was  wrilteu  by  Livius  Andronicus,  in  the  year  of  the  city  612. 

The  comic  actors  wore  a  low-heeled  shoe  called  soccus ;  the  tragic 
actors  wore  a  mask,  a  flowuig  robe,  and  a  high-heeled  shoe  called  co- 
thurnus.    Only  temporary  tlieatres  were  used  at  first 

The  senate  correctly  judging  that  theatrical  amusements  were  iiyn 
rious  to  the  public  morals,  so  late  as  the  year  of  the  city  699,  ordered 
a  tbeatr^buiiding  under  the  direction  of  the  censors,  to  be  pulled 
down.  Pompey  the  Great,  was  the  first  who  built  a  theatre  ofhewn 
stone,  and  the  remains  of  this  vast  edifice  still  continue,  and  are  used 
by  (he  present  Romans  for  the  baiting  of  bulls. 

There  were  various  public  ganies,  connected  however  with 
the  religion  of  the  Romans,  which  were  sources  of  much  licen-. 
tious  entertainment  Those  of  the  Circus  Maximus  were 
mcKt  frequented.  Tl:e  shows  exhibited  in  that  place  were 
chariot  and  horse-races;  contests  of  strength  and  agility: 
nkx^k-filglits  on  horseback ;  combats  of  wiM  beasts,  and  of 
men  with  wild  beasts :  representations  of  horse  and  foot  bat- 
tles: and  mimic  naval  fights. 

§The  ferocious  taste  of  the  Romans  was  much  gratified  with  the 
eombats  of  wild  beasts,  and  of  men  with  the  latter.  Criminals  were 
eoDdMOiiied  to  fight  with  wUd  beasts ;  others  did  so  for  hire,  or  frooi 
native  ferocity  (^character. 

For  the  amusement  of  the  people,  lions,  leopards,  bears,  elephant^ 
and  all  kinds  of  wild  beasts,  were  sent  from  Africa  and  the  provinces. 
Pompey,  on  one  occasion,  treated  the  people  with  the  spectpde  of 
000  lions,  which  were  despatched  in  five  di^ 

The  gladiatorial  shows,  howev^,  bad  superior  attractioov 
fcr  the  Romans.  Tt  is  pamful  to  observe  this  most  distin- 
guished  people  finding  their  chief  pleasure  in  the  combats. 
woundsi  and  death  of  multitudes  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
Tet  not  only  the  populace,  but  the  knights,  senators,  and 
Roman  ladies  of  distinction,  eagerly  crowded  to  the  sight 

{  The  first  gladiatorial  shows  were  exhibited  about  the  ycM"  of  the 
dty  490,  by  two  brothers  called  Bruti,  at  the  fimeral  of  their  father. 
Afterwards  they  were  exhibited  by  the  magistrates  at  regular  periods, 
and  at  length  they  became  the  chief  means  of  obtaming  favour  with 
the  people.  They  were  not  entirely  abolished  till  the  reign  of  Theo- 
^ius  the  Great 

Incredible  numbers  of  captives,  &c.  were  destroyed  on  these  ooca- 
dons.  Trajan  exhibited  games  for  123  days,  when  10,000  wild  beast* 
were  kiHed,  and  10,000  gladiators  fought  During  the  reign  of  GiaiH 
dius  was  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  19,000  men  slaughtering  one  aRO> 
tStun  ona  certam  lake,  for  the  amusement  of  the  Roman  populace. 
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QS^diBAara  Gon^ftSted  diieflv  of  ilaves,  captives,  and  eomd&moi 

malefactors ;  but  sometimes  (ree-bom  citizens  became  gladiators  km 
hire.  Even  persons  of  noble  birth  were  induced  to  display  th^ 
skill  and  courage  before  the  people,  in  these  combats. 

There  were  various  sorts  oi  armour,  and  various  modes  of  fightmg. 
One  mode  was  the  use  of  the  net  With  that  a  gladiator  would  en- 
tangle his  opponent,  by  casting  it  over  his  head;  and  suddenly 
drawing  it  together^  could  despatch  him  with  his  dart  If  he  missed 
his  aim,  he  betook  himself  to  flight,  preparing  his  net  for  a  second 
cast,  while  his  opponent  in  the  pursuit  endeavoured  to  despatch  him, 
before  ho  could  have  an  opportunity. 

Amphitheatres  were  erected  for  the  convenience  of  the  opectatora^ 
The  most  celebrated  was  the  Coliseum  already  mentioned.  Largo 
eoverings  were  drawn  over  the  amphitheatres,  as  a  screen  fh)m  the 
heat  cf  the  sun,  or  from  rain. 

69.  Educatioji.  The  system  of  education  among  tho 
Romans,  when  in  th^r  most  intellectual  state,  that  is,  about 
the  time  of  Cicero,  was  much  to  be  admired.  The  utmost 
attention  was  bestowed  on  the  early  formation  of  the  mind 
and  character. 

The  Roman  matrons  themselves  nursed  their  children^ 
Next  to  the  care  bestowed  upon  their  morals,  a  remarkable 
d^ree  of  attjention  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  language 
gf  children.  Tlie  attaimnent  of  a  pure  and  correct  expre^iou 
was  a  great  object  The  honours  of  the  state  were  the  prize 
of  eloquence.  The  politeness  which  characterized  the  Romans 
ihewed  itself  particularly  in  their  speech  and  gesture. 

$  The  education  of  the  Romans  at  first  suited  their  rude  state  of  sod^ 
ety  and  their  simple  manner  of  life.  But  upon  their  mteroourse  witb. 
mb  GredEB,  a  more  lib^al  foon  of  education  was  adopted.  Publie 
•ofaools  were  opened  ipr  the  reception  of  youth  of  both  sexes.  In 
literature  and  the  accomplishments  of  polished  life  they  were  alike 
instructed. 

From  the  earliest  davni  of  reason  a  course  of  disciplkie  was  pur- 
Mied  by  some  matron  of  the  fiimily ;  and  as  childr«i  grew  towards 
manhood,  they  were  habituated  to  all  the  athletic  exercises  that 
oould  impart  agility  or  grace,  and  fit  them  for  the  profession  of  arms. 

At  the  age  of  17  mey  were  invested  with  the  manlj  robe,  and  young 
men  of  family  were  placed  under  the  protection  of  some  senator^ 
distinguished  reputation  m  jurisprudence.  Although  he  was  notoon- 
flidered  a  preceptor,  yet  under  his  auspices  they  were  initiiUed  into 
public  business. 

Eloquence  and  the  military  art  were  the  surest  roads  to  pieferment' 
These  accordmgly  were  made  commanding  objects  of  pursuit  with 
the  Roman  youth.  Eloquence  was  taught  as  a  science  at  pul^ 
•ebools. 

FroBi  the  care  which  the  Romans  bestowed  upon  the  edncati(iii«r 
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iStmx  jwrihj  both  male  and  female,  arose  the  large  mmber  of  greil 
men  and  eminent  women  which  Rome  has  pnxluced,  and  the  vir^ 
toes  with  which  they  were  adorned,  during  the  brilliant  era  of  the 
republic.  Happy,  could  their  history  be  ciomd  at  that  epoch ;  but  the 
me  of  luxury  afterwards  swept  away  the  most  valuable  of  their  ia^ 
ititutions. 

70.  Literature,  Previously  to  their  intercourse  with 
Gceece,  the  Romans,  though  a  sensible  and  energetic,  were 
a  rude  and  illiterate  people.  Their  language  for  a  long  tim 
was  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  The  very  few  fragments  of 
MOftences  which  hieive  come  down  to  us  from  an  eaxiy  period^ 
such  as  are  found  in  the  ^Fratres  Arvales,"  and  ^LegesR^ 
gtBtf^  show  a  great  difierence  between  the  language  then  in 
vme^  and  thai  which  was  employed  during  the  age  of  Au* 
gustus. 

After  successive  improvements,  the  Romans  became  re- 
nowned in  literature  during  the  last  named  period.  The  mas- 
ter-|»eces  of  Greece,  kindled  the  fire  of  emulation.  Roman 
literature,  in  the  Augustan  era,  was  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Greeks,  only  becaiiseit  was  necessarily  less  original  and  more 
imitative  than  theirs.  In  some  respects  the  Romans  improved 
upon  their  models.  Poetry,  history,  oratory,  philosophy,  and 
the  various  kinds  of  fine  writing,  were  cultivated  with  great 
success. 

}  The  dawning  of  Roman  literature  appeared  in  the  writings  <rf 
Livias  Androaicos,  Plantus,  Enniua,  Cscilins,  and  Terence.  These 
writers  improved  and  polished  the  language,  partly  by  original  conn 
positions,  and  partly  by  translations  from  the  Greek. 

Poetry  among  the  Romans,  as  with  most  other  nationsi 
appears  to  have  be^  the  earliest  intellectual  efibrt.  Of  this  we 
luive  an  instance  in  Uie  Fescennine  verses,  mentioned  by 
Livy,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  rude  poetical  dia* 
logue.  This  doubtiees  proved  to  be  the  germ  of  the  stage. 
Other  species  of  poetry  naturally  followed. 

i  The  names  that  adorned  the  Roman  drama  were  Livius  Andro- 
nicus ;  Ennius,  who  more  especially  improved  it ;  Plautus,  who 
wrote  with  strength  and  spirit ;  CiBCilius,  who  is  reckoned  the  best 
of  the  Roman  dramatists ;  Terence,  who  excels  in  shnplicity  and  pa- 
thy;  Accius,  and  Pacuvius,  who  though  rough  in  style  shewed 
itrength  of  genius.  All  these  except  the  two  test  were  comic  wri- 
ters. 

The  l^rric  poetry  of  the  Romans  owns  the  names  of  Catullus,  the 
earliest  m  thif  kind  of  poetry ;  and  Horace,  the  greatest  among  the 
Romans,  if  not  of  antiquit>\  though  he  is  highly  to  be^ensursd  oq 
«0eoiint  of  his  occasional  inoelkaey.  Digitized  by  v^oogie 
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In  ele^  podrjs  Propertku^mnd  TilioHiis  pcmrad  th^ 
cdegani  strains,  aod  Ovio  uttered  the  language  of  nature  and  | 
The  two  last  especially  o£fend  on  the  score  of  morals. 

Of  satiric  poetry,  Lucillius  is  said  to  be  the  inventor :  Horace  i 
exoell^  in  this  species  of  poetic  composition.  Some  otiier  names 
among  the  Romans,  are  distinguished  as  satirists,  but  they  belong  U; 
B  sub^ucnt  era. 

In  diaactic  poetry,  Lucretius  is  a  great  name ;  and  of  epic  poetry 
Virgil  is  prince  among  the  Romans.  Homer  among  the  Greeks,  and 
Virgil  among  the  Romans,  have  come  down  to  us  with  almost  equal 
TC&own. 

History  was  cultivated  by  the  Romans  with  mucheuccesBi 
pBrtacohuly  doring  the  Augustan  age. 

{  The  most  emhient  of  their  historians  were  Salhist,  who  excelcd 
in  the  philosophy  of  history  -,  Cssar,  who  wrote  with  purity  and  sin* 
piicity  I  but  especially  Li^^  whose  judgment,  perspicuity,  copious* 
nesi^  and  eloquence,  place  him  at  the  head  oi  Roman  historical  wri- 
ters. 

Oratory  was  a  favourite  study  at  Rome,  as  it  led  to  the 
highest  honours  of  the  states.  The  niost  distinguished  sena* 
tors  are  said  to  have  exercised  their  talents  in  public  speak- 
ing, in  behalf  of  the  poor  and  oppressed.  The  characteristics 
of  Roman  eloquence  were  seriousness,  copiousness,  and  ma- 
jesty. 

{  J.  Cttsar,  Hortensius,  and  particularly  Cicero,  distinguished  them* 
selves  as  public  speakers.  Of  Cssar  it  is  said  that  "  he  sp(^  wkft 
ttie  same  force  with  which  he  fought."  Hortensius  was  eclipsed 
•nly  by  Cieero.  And  Cicero  is  the  rival  of  Demosthenes  in  fame. 

l4iilosophy  made  its  first  appearance  at  Rome,  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  war  with  Perseus,  and  the  tbhd  Punio 
war.  It  was  derived  from  Greece.  The  various  systems  of 
the  Greek  philosophy,  had  their  respective  partisans  at  Rome. 
I  A  few  learned  Achsans,  banished  from  their  country,  and  arriving 
at  Italy,  diflhsed  a  taste  for  philosophy,  polite  learning,  and  the  edu- 
cation of  ^routh.  Fearing  foreign  manners  with  foreign  studies,  the 
senate  banished  the  Grec^  philosoi^iers  from  Rome.  But  the  Ai^ie* 
nian  embassy  arrivmg  soon  after,  brought  thither  Cameades  and 
Critolaus,  wHo  revived  the  taste  for  the  Greek  philosophy. 

The  system  of  the  Stoics  was  at  first  more  generally  reodved«  m 
this  comported  with  the  national  character.  Among  the  Roman  flC»« 
Ids  were  Scipio.  Lslius,  and  the  younger  Cato. 

The  philosophy  of  Aristotle  was  littte  known  in  Rome  tUl  the  tted 
of  Cicero.  Cratippus  and  Tyranniou  then  taught  his  system  with 
gieat  reputatioB. 

The  Old  and  New  Academy  had  each  its  advocates  and  diaoiplei 
Marous  Brutus,  and  Terentius  Varro^  were  ornaments  of  the  fomer* 
Of  the  New  Academy,  Cicero  must  be  considered  as  the  priocifij 


iopiiorta^  Ikoii^hlB  design  wema  to  have  bee&  ratherto  Olustrtle 
llie  Chre^  phflosophy  in  general.  He  was  the  g^test  of  the  Roman 
phAo0oplier8y  if  not  on  the  whole  the  greatest  man  of  idl  antiquity. 

WHh  the  introduction  of  luxury,  the  philosophy  of  Kpicurus  he* 
0aiDe  fashiooahle.  The  poet  Horace  was  a  devotee  to  this  mteni,  a* 
also  Lucretius,  and  many  others,  who  very  liberally  indulged  their 
appetites^  and  taught  others  to  indulge  them. 

Physics,  or  natural  phUoeopny,  seems  to  have  been  littk 
cultivated  by  the  Romans  or  by  the  Greeks  before  thenu 
Yarro  is  the  only  name  conspicuous  in  this  department,  in  the 
ftDDalfl  of  antiquity. 

In  some  instances,  splendid  libraries  were  attached  to  the 
mlleries  of  some  affluent  patricians,  who  patronized  learning. 
These  libraries  were  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  learned  and 
cmouB,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  know* 
ledge  atR(Hne. 

}  Among  these,  the  library  of  Lucullns  was  remarkable,  not  only 
Ibr  the  number  and  variety  of  the  books,  and  specuneDM  of  art,  but  for 
Che  liberal  use  to  which  it  was  devoted. 

71.  Arts.  The  Romans  are  not  to  be  Compared  with  the 
Greeks,  as  to  native  taste  and  inventive  gemus,  as  the  fine 
arts  are  concerned.  They  admired  and  imitated  the  master- 
(neces  of  Greece.  But  in  execution,  for  the  most  part,  they  fell 
Cbort  c(  Uieir  models.  By  help  derived  from  Grecian  genius, 
they  have,  however,  left  many  wonderful  specimens  in  the 
artfiynrticulariy  in  architecture. 

§  Their  conquest  of  Greece  secured  to  them  as  spoils  the  noble 
productions  of  Greece  m  painting  and  statuary.  With  these  the 
wealthy  Roman  citizens  adorned  the  city,  its  temples,  and  porticoes 
mad  tMT  own  priviite  dwellhigs. 

The  aaoMs  of  few  Romra  artists  occur.  Vitruvius  wrote  the  oidj 
book  on  architecture  that  is  now  extant  He  shews  that  he  was  a 
master  of  his  profession.  In  great  and  magnificent  works,  Rome  haa 
manifoted  her  unbounded  wealth  and  luxury. 

In  the  mechanic  arts  some  inventions  occur,  and  a  demt 
of  perfection  was  attained  among  the  Romans  of  ancient  nk- 
tory.  These  however  have  been  greatly,  extended  and  im 
proved  in  more  recent  ages;  and  many  comforts  which  we 
enjoy,  derived  from  a  biowledge  of  mechanism,  were  un- 
known to  this  feople. 

i  Such  conveniences  as  glass  windows  and  chimneys  in  housei^ 
not  to  mentioQ  many  others,  <he  Romans  did  not  ponssas ;  thougk 
dielr  hngeooity  supplied  the  want  in  part,  l^various  expedients 

72.  'Domestic  Ltfe  cmd  Manners.  The  houses  and  fiarni- 
iure  of  the  eariy  Romans  were  entirely  plain  in  their  con* 
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fltructiotL  When  hutury  commenced  in  Rome,  thb  phumeai 
Vraa  laid  aside,  and  the  decorations  of  art  were  assumed  in  a 
degree.  At  this  latter  period,  and  before  luxury  reached  its 
almost  bounds,  each  house  contained  one  spacious  hall,  m 
wlucb  the  family  assembled,  and  which  served  all  the  pur 
poses  of  society, 

§  Towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  however,  Tarious  apartments 
Were  constructed  for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  company, 
and  in  the  time  of  the  emperors,  their  embellishment  was  earned  tP 
the  highest  point  of  perfection.  The  eating  rooms  were  remarkaUt 
§B(T  their  gr&ndenr. 

The  tables  were  originally  made  of  ordinary  wood^  square,  and  on 
four  feet :  but  the  form  was  afterwards  changed  to  circular,  or  oval 
supported  on  a  single  carved  pedestal,  and  they  were  richly  inlaid 
with  ivory,  g(^d,  or  silver,  sometunes  with  the  addition  of  preeioQa 
stones. 

We  read  of  a  single  table  formed  of  akind  of  wood,  called  citron 
wood,  with  which  we  are  unacquahited,  that  cost  upwards  of  eight 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  A  canopy  was  suspended  over  the  tabk^ 
to  guard  it,  as  it  is  said,  from  dirt  of  the  ceiling.  This,  however  it 
may  have  added  to  the  aecoration  of  the  apartments,  does  not  convey 
a  very  favourable  idea  of  the  cleanliness  of  the  Romans. 

Originally,  the  Roman  villa  was  nothing  raore  than  a  farm-house 
of  a  very  humble  description ;  but  at  length  the  word  lost  its  original 
si|nificatimi,  and  was  itsed  to  denote  the  abode  of  luxury  and  opn- 
lence.  We  have  fortunately  a  complete  and  beautiful  description  of 
one,  and  Uiat  his  own,  in  the  works  of  Pliny  the  younger.  Thef 
Were  very  numerous  about  Rome,  and  very  magnifkent 

The  meals  of  the  earlier  Romans  were  very  simple  and 
frugal  The  articles  of  food,  and  the  furniture  of  the  taUeii 
were  coarse.  But  afterwards  they  became  oostly  and  lusranr 
mis  to  the  highest  degree.  The  epicorinn  of  the  later  Romant 
was  enormous. 

At  first  they  sat  upright  on  benches,  but  at  last  adopted 
the  habit  of  reposing  on  couches.  Their  principal  meal  was 
their  supper,  taken  a  little  before  four  o^cIock,  P.  M.  Theu 
breakfast  was  not  a  regular  meal ;  it  was  taken  by  each  one 
separately  and  without  order ;  and  their  dinner  was  a  y&nt 
slight  repast  Theilr  supper  was  then*  last  regular  meaf^ 
though  it  was  sometimes  followed  by  a  collation,  called  com* 
miss^tia 

§  The  dietof  the  earlier  Romans  consisted  of  milk  and  refgetaiAm^ 
with  a  coarse  kiad  of  pudding  whic)i  served  in  the  room  of  bread. 
They  rardy  induleed'  in  meat,  and  wine  was  almost  unknown  to 
them.  They  banished  epicures  from  among  them. 

The  change  which  took  place  in  the  latter  days  of  (bit  repiAKe 
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log  somptuary  laws,  epicurism  advanced  with  great  rapidity,  till 
IxiaUy  it  readied  such  a  height,  that  viands  were  esteemed  (Noly  in 
proponion  to  their  cost 

Thus,  Maltese  cranes,  peacocks,  and  rare  singing  birds,  although 
hardly  eatable,  were  esteemed  great  delicacies,  cmd  their  tongues  and 
brains  still  greater;  oysters  from  the  coast  of  Britain  were  mora 
prized  than  their  own,  thouffh  the  former  would  never  have  been 
eaten  fresh ;  and  we  are  told  of  a  singular  sur-mcdlet,  which  had 
reached  a  size  somewhat  larger  than  common,  having  been  sold  for 
a  sum  ^uivalent  to  fifty  guineas. 

The  Romans  used  wme  of  the  most  costly  kinds  at  their  (basts. 
The  age  of  it  was  often  very  great  We  read  of  some  that  was  ^ 
years  old.  The  Grecian  wines  were  in  greater  estimation  than  even 
the  Italian.  They  used  also  mead,  metheglin,  and  other  fermented 
liquors.  Such  was  their  depravity,  they  contrived  that  even  water 
should  contribute  to  inebriate  them. 

Gluttony  was  indulged  to  such  a  disgusting  excess,  that  emetics 
were  used  to  enable  the  stomach,  already  gorged  with  a  full  meal,  to 
bear  a  further  load.  This  doubtless  was  not  a  universal  practice 
neither,  however,  was  it  confined  to  a  few  individual  instances. 

The  services  of  the  tables  were  at  first  only  of  earthen-ware,  o^ 
wood.  The  use  of  plate  was  then  almost  unknown.  At  a  later  peri- 
od plate  became  so  general,  that  it  was  as  common,  as  it  had  been 
previously  rare,  and  in  the  time  of  the  emperors,  it  was  frequently 
of  gold. 

The  couches  on  which  they  lay  down  at  supper  were  somewhat 
Amilar  to  the  modem  sofa.  The  ladies  at  first  did  not  adopt  this 
practice,  and  the  indulgence  was  never  extended  to  young  people  of 
dthersex. 

Each  couch  could  accommodate  three  or  four,  but  seldom  five 
persons,  who  laid  in  a  reclining  posture,  on  the  left  arm,  having 
Ihe  shoulders  elevated  with  cushions,  and  the  limbs  ext^tded  be- 
Mod  whoever  was  next;  so  that  the  head  of  the  one  was  ofMposUo 
io  the  bveast  of  the  other,  and  in  serving  themselves^  thev  made  use 
only  of  the  right  hand.  There  were  many  other  smgular  customs 
observed  at  their  suppers,  which  we  have  not  time  to  enumerate. 

Daily  Bathing  was  practised  by  the  Roman  people,  both  in 
warm  and  cold  water.  Vast  qimntities  of  water  were  brought 
to  Rome,  for  this  and  other  purposes,  by  means  of  aaueducts. 
These  aqueducts  were  magnificent  works,  as  also  the  baths 
bi^h  public  and  private  which  were  erected. 

{  The  use  of  linen,  which  was  unknown  to  the  Romans,  has  ren- 
dered this  practice  for  a  long  time  obsolete  m  Italy ;  but  in  the  times 
oC  whidi  we  speak,  it  was  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  cleanlmesi 
•fl  well  as  luxwY.  Tlie  remains  of  some  of  the  oaths,  are  the  mosi 
astonishing  works  of  Roman  grandeur  and  magnificence. 

Bathing  commenced  with  warm  and  ended  with  cold  water,    Oa 
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tearing  ^'^  ^"^  ^^  people  were  uiointed  witfi  settled  oflc,  aal 
Went  immediately  to  supper. 

The  Dress  of  the  Romans  consisted  chiefly  of  the  toga  and 
the  tunica.  The  toga  or  gown  wom  by  the  citizens  only^  was 
loose  and  flowing,  and  covered  the  whde  body :  it  was  made 
of  wool,  had  no  sleeves,  and  was  disposed  in  graceful  folds, 
with  a  view  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  wearer. 

The  toga  virilis,  or  manly  gown,  was  assumed  by  young 
Inen  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 

The  tunica  or  tunic,  was  a  white  woollen  vest,  which  came 
down  a  little  below  the  knees  befcnre,  and  to  the  middle  of  the 
hs  behind,  and  was  fastened  about  the  waist  by  a  girdh^ 
which  also  served  as  a  purse. 

$  Women  wore  a  tunic  as  well  as  the  men,  but  with  this  difl^redcCL 
«l  first,  that  it  reached  down'  to  the  feet  of  the  women,  and  haa 
sleeves.  Afterwards  the  men  wore  the  tunic  in  tfie  same  manner. 

Hats  and  Caps,  though  known,  were  worn  only  on  journeys  or  U 
die  public  games.  In  me  city  they  usually  went  bare  headed,  or  co- 
vered theniselves  with  the  corner  of  the  toga. 

Ladies  of  distinction  had  many  waiting  maids,  who  were  appro- 
priated to  particular  services ;  and  the  duties  of  the  toilet,  thougn  not 
perhaps  so  weH  understood  as  in  modem  times,  were  as  assiduously 
attended  to. 

Jewels,  bracelets,  rings,  and  various  expoinve  oraaments,  were 
worn  in  great  promsion.  The  convenience  of  puis  was  not  known, 
nor  were  glass  murrors,  though  there  were  substitutes  for  them. 
Pure  woven  silk  and  linen  were  little  known  and  used  till  the  time 
of  the  emperors,  and  not  at  all  known  during  nearly  the  whole  pen- 
od  of  the  republic. 

Marriage  was  an  institution  highly  countenanced  amoiag 
iheBomans.  Severe  laws  were  at  times  enacted  to  leaUaiB 
celibacy,  though  never  with  much  efl*ect  Fathers  o€  lorge 
iiamilies  were  particularly  req)ected.  Marriages  with  foreign- 
^3  were  strictly  forbidden.  The  validity  of  the  transacticm 
depended  on  the  legal  age  of  the  parties,  and  the  consent  of 
parents. 

§  Bo^  were  considered  marriageable  at  fourteen ;  gbls  at  twelve: 
A  marriage  was  never  solemnized  without  consulthig  the  auspieei^ 
and  oflferine  sacrifices  to  the  ^ods ;  particularly  to  Juno ;  and  the  nmr 
inals  inundated  on  the  occasion^  were  deprived  of  tfieir  gall,  in  allu^ 
sion  to  the  absence  of  every  thm^  bitter  and  maliffpant  in  the  pro- 
posed  union.  The  mode  of  marriage  and  the  mu^ude  of  ceremo* 
Hies  attending  it  cannot  here  be  described. 

Marriage,  amonjr  the  Romans,  was  not  indissoluble.  A  husbani 
iBifAiX  ra>udiaie  his  wife  for  several  reasons,  besides  that  of  having 
Violated  ber  coiyugal  faith.  But  to  the  honour  of  the  Romans^  i 
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ten  four  Maiiirie8^a(Med  without  any  suit  among  them  for  divorce 
or  complaint  of  adultery.  Afterwards  divorces  became  very  frequent, 
and  for  the  most  frivolous  causes. 

Fathers  at  Rome  were  generally  invested  with  the  power  of  lifii 
and  death  over  their  children.  Exposure  of  infants  was  at  first  some* 
what  frequent,  but  at  length  nearly  ceased.  The  adoption  of  children 
by  married  persons  who  were  childless  was  very  common,  on  ae*. 
count  of  the  privileges  connected  with  having  chiklren,  whether  m 
ksue  or  adop^on.  ^ 

The  funeral  rites  of  the  Romans  were  solemn  and  impres* 
rive.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  commonwealth,  thedeadt 
body  was  buried.  Towards  the  close,  the  practice  of  burning 
the  dead  was  generally  introduced,  till  it  became  miiversalr 
After  the  intrcxluction  of  Christianity  into  the  omfHre^  it  fell 
into  disuse. 

{  It  was  a  received  opmion  among  the  ancients,  that  the  manes  of 
the  deceased  were  propitiated  by  blood.  It  was  on  this  aecount  their 
custom  to  shiughtcr,  on  the  tomb  of  the  deceased,  those  animals  ta 
which,  while  h^  was  living,  he  was  mqst  attached ;  and  m  the  mot$ 
barbarous  ages^  men  were  the  victims  of  this  horrid  superstition^ 

**  Anm^  trapploffg,  honei^  by  the  heane  were  led 
In  long  array— the  achieTementa  of  the  dead. 
Then  pinion'd,  with  their  hands  bebbd,  appeair 
The  imhai>py  captives,  maichinc  in  the  rear, 
Appointed  o&ringsin  the  victors  nam& 
To  spdnUe  wkh  tbsir  blood,  the  innerai  flomo." 

Pryefes'*  nrgU, 

Many  of  the  Roman  sepulchres  still  exist  hi  the  gardens  of  theif 
vfilas  or  by  the  puUic  roads,  (for  mhumation  was  not  allowed  wiUw 
fin  the  walls,)  with  their  various  monumental  inscriptions. 

72i  Foreign  Commerce.  The  foreign  commerce  of  th# 
Romans  appears  very  unimportant,  ccnnpared  with  the  extenr 
rim  mercantile  transacti^MM  &{  our  own  times.  Their  trade^ 
if  we  except  the  corn  received  on  account  of  government  fix^ 
8ieily  and  the  Levant,  consistedof  little  else,  than  articles  of 
mere  luxury.  Theur  purchases  were  made  in  bullion,  as  they 
had  no  exportable  manufactures  of  their  own.  This  cii:cumr 
stance  necessarily  restricted  their  commercial  dealings, 

)  They  traded,  it  is  true,  not  only  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an, bat  to  the  East  Indies,  and  occasionally  even  to  England ;  but  the 
Intereslsof  commerce  were  little  understood,  and  less  appreciated, 
TMBc  was  didionourable,  and  they  who  engaged  in  it  were  held  hi 
eontempt  The  consequence  was,  that  It  was  rdinquished  to  slaves 
sod  (reemeut  who  seldom  possessed  the  means  to  conduct  it  on  -an 
extensiye  scale. 
Their' merchant  ^ps  were  lar^,  if  they  reached  the  bur^hfO  ft 
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Sj/ria. 

73.  Situation  and  Cities.  Syria  lay  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  MeditarraDean  below  Cilkia.  The  ooast  was  called 
Ph(Bnicia,  and  below  it  was  Palestine.  On  the  south  it  had 
Arabia  and  the  Euphrates. 

Its  towns  and  noticeable  [daces  were  Antioch,  Da|duiey 
Seleucia,  Damascus,  Heliopolis,  and  Palmym,  or  Tadmor. 

Antioch  at  one  time,  wbs  inferior  only  to  Rome  and  Alexandria 
in  (prealness  and  population.  It  is  now  almost  depopulated,  thou^ 
Its  strong  walls  on  both  sides  of  the  Orontes,  remain. 

Daphne  was  a  place  consecrated  to  luxiuy,  and  endianting  from 
Its  cool  fountains  and  shady  groves  of  laum,  cypress,  to.  MUtoQ 
dompares'  the  garden  of  Eden  to  it-« 

— '*  Nor  thai  iweet  grove 
"Of  Daphae  by  Ofontes."— 

Selsiioia  was  on  the  sea  near  the  mouth  of  theOronte&— The  baxd 
again  spedu  of 

**  The  royal  towen 
Of  groat  Seleacia,  buih  by  Grecian  kings." 

Damascus  was  the  ce^ital  of  the  Phoenicia  of  Libanus.  Its  ieni]e 
and  irriguous  valley  has  ever  been  &mous  among  the  orientals. 

Heliopolis,  under  the  name  of  Baalbedc.  has  the  remams  of  a  mag- 
nificent temple  dedicated  to  the  sun.  Tne  whole  edifice,  and  parti- 
cularly the  roof^  glittered  withjold. 

Palmyra  gave  tiie  name  of  ramyrene  to  a  vast  plain,  which  was 
united  to  Uie  desert  of  Arabia.  The  bible  and  Josephus  inform  us  it 
was  founded  by  SdoBKm.  It  maintained  a  great  commerce  between 
two  dlvisicms  of  the  ancient  hemisphere.  The  remains  of  lofty  ed^ 
fices  manifest  its  former  magnificence,  and  attract  the  curious  and 
astonished  traveller. 

74.  Character  of  the  ancient  Syrians.  The  ancient 
Byrians  were  miserable  idolaters. 

An  mstance  of  then*  worship  is  thus  described  by  die  poet  bsioit 
named* 

•^— "Tamram  came  next  behind, 
Whoae  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  aOni'd 
The  Syrian  dameds  to  lament  his&te^ 
In  anyrooa  dittiea  aH  a  fommei'e  day : 
While  amooth  Adoiiia  fttxn  hie  nat^  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  aea,  Boppoeed  with  blood 
Of  TammoB  yearly  wounded.'* 

They  were  also  scHnowhat  of  an  eflfeminate  race,  and  re 
markable  for  hiding  themselves  from  the  sun,  in  caves,  on  ihto 
decease  of  their  relatives. 

76.  Language,  The  Syrian  language  became  a  distinCI 
lODgue,  so  early  as  the  time  d  Jacob.  It  was  qpok^i  ak 
only  in  Syria,  but  also  in  Mesopotamia,  Clialdasa,  and  Aflf^ 
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ria.     After  the  Babylonfeh  captivity,  it  was  introduced  into 
Palestine. 

§The  Syriac  is  an  easy  and  elegant,  though  not  a  very  copioisi 
tongue.    It  itoonds  in  many  Greek  words. 

Carthage. 

76.  Extent.     Carthage  has  been  briefly  described  in  the 
body  of  this  work.     It  may  only  be  stated  here  diat  with  its 
ports,  it  comprehended  an  enclosure  of  23  miles.  It  had  a  cita 
del  named  Byrsa,  on  an  eminence. 

5  Its  military  prowess  was  at  its  height,  under  HamOcar  and  HannK 
bal.  The  city  was  destroyed  by  the  second  Scipio,  B.  C.  147.  It 
then  burned  incessantly  during  17  days.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Roman 
colonies.  Its  decay  may  be  traced  from  the  seventh  century,  when 
It  fen  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens. 

77.  Government  and  Character  of  the  People.  The 
Carthaginians  were  governed  as  a  republk,  and  had  two 
persons  yearly  chosen  among  them  with  regal  aothonty. 

•They  were  very  superstitious  as  a  people,  and  generally 
offered  human  victims  to  their  gods.  They  also  bore  the 
chamcter  of  being  faithless  and  treacherous,  and  Xbe  proverb| 
Punic  fiedth,  is  well  known. 

Parthia. 

78.  Situatiojij  ^c  Parthia  had  Hjrrcania  on  the  north ; 
Aria  on  the  east ;  Carmania  on  the  south ;  and  Media  on  die 
west  It  was  a  healthy  country,  but  sterile.  The  people 
woe  governed  by  an  absolute  monaich. 

}  The  ancient  Parthians  were  originall v  a  tribe  of  Scythians,  who 
bemg  expelled  from  their  native  land,  took  up  their  abode  in  this  part 
of  Asia.  They  were  a  strong  and  warlike  people,  and  accustomed 
from  their  inmcy  to  the  exercises  of  horsemanship  and  archery. 

The  peculiar  custom  of  discharging  their  arrows  while  they  were 
retiring  fuU  speed,  has  been  greatly  celebrated  by  the  ancients* 
T%eir  flight  was  more  formidable  than  their  attack. 

They  totally  n^lected  agriculture,  trade  and  navigation^  and  their 
morala  were  dreadfully  depraved.  Their  religious  prmciples  were 
modi  the  same  as  those  of  the  Persians.  Their  sovereigns  affected 
to  be  gods. 

Persia, 

79.  Extent  and  Situation.  Ancient  Persia  extended 
about  2800  miles  in  length  fiiom  the  Hellespont  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Indus ;  and  about  2000  mHes  in  breadth,  from 
Poi^us  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  gulf.    n^ntizedbyGoo 

80.  Chvemment.    Tbegovemraentof  Persia  was  an  ab- 
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0olate  monarchy.  The  crown  was  hereditary,  and  gooeiaHy 
bestowed  on  the  eldest  of  the  deceased  king's  legitimate  cbit 
dben. 

{The  kings  of  Persia  received  almost  divine  honours  from  their 
subjects.  No  one  coald  approach  the  seat  of  majesty  without  pros- 
trating himself^  or  remain  in  the  presence,  without  holding  his  hands 
witiiin  his  sleeves.  DeaUi  was  the  conisequenoe  of  violating  this 
oeremony. 

Herodotus  mentions  that  Xerxes  being  once  in  great  danger  by 
sea,  many  of  his  attendants  strove  who  should  first  leap  overboard  to 
light^A  the  vessel,  and  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  preservation  of 
t&ir  prince. 

The  royal  palace  at  Perscpolis  was  extremely  magnificent  The 
roofs  and  sides  of  the  apartments  were  entirely  covered  with  ivory. 
sQver,  gold,  or  amber.  The  throne  was  of  fine  gold  and  adorned 
with  precious  stones.  The  royal  bed  was  also  of  gold,  and  two  cof- 
fers were  placed  by  it,  both  containing  8,000  talenta 

The  Persian  monarchs,  for  the  most  part,  lived  only  to  gratify  their 
seoraal  appetites.  AU  the  delicacies  and  rarities  of  the  world  were 
sought  for  their  table.  Cicero  informs  us,  that  the  revenues  of  whc^ 
provinces  were  lavished  on  the  attire  of  their  favorite  concubines,  one 
city  being  compelled  to  supply  them  with  ornaments  for  their  hair, 
another  for  their  necks,  &c. 

81.  Education.  The  Persians  are  said  to  have  paid 
more  particular  regard  to  the  education  of  their  children,  than 
any  other  nation.  A  son  was  never  admitted  into  the  pre- 
aence  of  his  father,  till  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  five 
years,  lest,  if  he  should  die  before  that  period,  Ina  parents 
might  be  too  heavily  afflicted  by  his  loss. 

$  At  (he  affe  of  five,  learned  masters  taught  the  children  of  the  better 
families,  in  learning  and  moral  virtues,  taking  with  ttiem  the  utmost 
pains,  and  bestowing  upon  them  the  greatest  care. 

82.  PunishmetUs.  The  punishments  in  gen^^  were  sa- 
v<ere,  as  cutting  off  the  right  hand,  decapitation,  pressing  to 
death  between  two  large  stones,  &c. 

§  The  most  severe  punishment  known  in  Persia,  was  the  inhuman 
one  of  fastening  the  culprit  between  two  boats,  in  such  a  mann^  that 
he  was  unable  to  move,  though  his  head,  hands  and  feet  were  left 
uncovered.  His  face,  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  son,  was  smeared 
with  honey,  which  invited  innumerable  swarms  of  fiies  and  wasps  to 
torment  him,  while  the  worms  that  bred  in  his  excrements  devoured 
his  bowels ;  and  the  executioners  compelled  him,  by  thrusthig  sharp 
iron  instrument  into  his  eyes,  to  receive  nourishment  for  tfie  express 
parpoee  of  prolonging  his  excruciating  agonies.  One  victim  is  le- 
oorded  to  have  lived  17  days  under  this  complication  of  torments. 

8S.  MilUary  Art  The  Persians  were  all  trained  to  mili- 
t-uy  axercise,  but  more  particularly  to  the  use  of  the  bow. 
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Tbcy  never  fought  in  the  night,  nor  used  any  Btiitagein  in- 
dependent of  their  oiivn  valour. 

§  When  they  designed  to  make  war  upon  any  nation,  they  had  the 
•■"gt'^y  custom  of  sending  heralds  to  demand  of  them  earth  and 
wator,  therebv  commanding  them  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  PeraiSi 
m  sovereign  lord  of  their  country. 

84.  Rdigimu  Their  jeligion  was  in  a  degree  idolatrous^ 
though  less  so  than  that  of  the  nations  around  them.  Thev 
professed  to  worship  the  one  all-wise  and  omnipotent  God 
ihoogh  they  held  fiie  to  be  holy,  and  the  purest  symbol  of 
the  divine  nature.  In  connexion  with  this,  mey  had  a  super- 
fldtious  regard  of  the  sun.  They  honoured  also  other  element8» 
as  the  earthy  the  air,  and  water. 

$The  Persians  are  supposed  to  have  been  originally  mstructed 
In  the  worship  of  the  true  God  by  their  progenitor  Elam,  but  soon 
to  have  falloi  into  the  heresv  of  Zabiism.  From  this  they  are 
thought  to  have  been  recovereo,  and  to  have  afterwards  engag^  in 
superstitious  acts  of  reverence  to  the  celestial  bodies. 

In  ancient  times,  they  were  destitute  of  temples,  but  erected  altars 
for  the  preservation  of  their  sacred  fires,  on  the  tops  of  mountains. 
At  length  Zoroaster  persuaded  them,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
to  build  over  each,  a  pyreum  or  fire-temple.  This  2Sooroastar  is  sup- 
posed  by  some  to  have  been  a  native  of  Persia,  and  a  restorer  of  the 
rdigion  of  the  MagL 

MYTHOLOGY  OF  ANCIENT  NATIONa 

1.  An  die  nations  of  antiquity,  except  the  Jews,  were 
heathens  and  idolaters.  Their  system  of  religion  was  called 
Polytheism,  as  acknowledging  a  plurality  of  gods.  They 
worshipped  divinities  by  various  representations,  called  idols; 
Focsaking  the  service  of  the  only  Uving  and  true  Grod,  as 
made  known  at  first  by  traditionary,  and  afterwards  by  written 
revelation,  they  paid  that  homage  which  is  due  to  him,  to 
those  that  are  by  nature  no  God. 

2.  Besides  angels,  as  presiding  over  particular  kingdoms^— 
the  heavenly  bodies,  men,  beasts,  birdis,  fishes,  virtues,  vices, 
diseases,  and  evil  demons,  were  esteemed  deities,  and  had  tern* 
oles  built  for  their  worship. 

Among  the  Egyptians,  the  principal  deities  were  Osiris  and  l8i& 
supposed  to  be  the  sun  and  moon.  The  people  however  bestowed 
divme  honours  on  animals,  birds,  insects,  and  even  vegetables,  as  leeks 
and  onions.  The  poet  Juvenal  intimates  that  their  religious  exercises 
were  not  greatly  esteemed  by  the  Romans.  In  fact,  they  exceeded 
all  the  other  ancients  m  these  absurdities,  anc^.^^fj^  (extremely  de- 
' \  by  their  vile  superstitions 
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The  Babylonians  and  Arabians  adored  the  heavenly  bodies.  ThqF 
supposed  that  the  angels  resided  in  the  stars,  and  governed  the  world 
under  the  supreme  deity.  Among  the  later  Babylonians,  Belus  be- 
came theur  Jupiter,  to  whom  a  magnificeuk  temple  was  erected  iu 
Babylon. 

The  Canaam'tes  and  Syrians  worshipped  Baal,  Tammuz,  Magog, 
and  Astarte.  Moloch  was  the  Saturn  of  the  Phcenicians  and  Car- 
Ihaginians.  To  him,  human  victims,  particularly  children,  were  im- 
molated. Baal-peor  was  the  idol  of  the  Moabites— his  rights  were 
detestable  and  cruel.  Dagon  was  the  chief  god  of  the  Philistines ;  his 
figure  was  compounded  of  a  man  and  a  fish. 

In  the  mythology  of  the  Sc)rthians,  the  god  of  war  was  their 
fttvourite  divinity,  and  to  him  were  consecrated  groves  of  oaks  of 
extraordinary  size.  Horses  were  sacrificed,  and  every  hundredth 
man  taken  in  battle. 

In  the  mythology  of  the  Celts,  the  Druids  had  the  direction  of  theo- 
logical concerns.  Their  rites  were  performed  in  grove^  and  they  paid 
nmerstitious  reverence  to  the  misletoe.  Human  victims  were  often 
offered;  colossal  images  of  wicker-work,  filled  with  human  crimmaLS) 
were  consumed  by  fire. 

The  Persians  in  their  religion  rejected,  for  the  most  part,  the  com- 
plicated  popular  system  of  poljrtheism.  They  believed  in  one  sv* 
preme  God  who  formed  and  governed  all  things.  They,  however, 
preserved  the  sacred  fire,  as  it  was  called,  which  was  kindled  by  con 
•ecrated  sun-beams.  Their  rites  at  first  were  plain  and  simple,  and 
their  priests  were  called  magi.  These  tenets  of  their  primitive  reli 
ffion  gradually  degenerated  into  Zabiism,  or  the  adoration  of  celestial 
bodies. 

The  m3rthology  of  the  ancient  Hindoos  resembles,  in  some  of  its 
features,  that  of  the  Egjrptians,  Persians,  and  Sc3rthians.  It  is  a 
ftcange  mixture  of  a  few  truths  with  many  wild  fables.  It  divides 
the  world  into  ten  parts,  setting  over  each  a  guardian  spirit  The 
deity  Brahma  is  made  the  creating  power,  Vishnu  is  the  preserver 
and  pervader,  and  Narayda,  the  mover  on  the  waters. 

3.  The  multitude  of  gods  as  an  object  of  faith,  is  preposter- 
0W8  and  wicked ;  but  the  elegant  forms  and  agreeable  iicti(»8 
that  mythology  furnishes,  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  poetry,  statuary,  and  pahiting.  The  imagination 
revels  in  a  region  fairy  and  enchanting. 

§The  theology  of  Pagan  antiquity,  according  to  Scaevolaand  Var- 
ro,  was  of  three  aorts.  'nie  first  of  these  may  wdl  be  called  iabulou^ 
as  treating  of  the  theology  and  genealogy  of  their  deities,  in  which 
they  relate  such  things  as  are  infinitely  unworthy  of  the  divinity, 
•smbing  to  them,  thefts,  niurders,  adulteries,  and  all  manner  of 
erimes. 

This  kind  of  theology  is  condenmed  by  the  wiser  sort  of  heathens 
as  trifling  and  scandalous.  The  WTiters  of  this  sort  of  theology  were 
Sandioniathon  the  Phoenician;  and  Orpheus,  Hesiod^PhcrecyAa^ 
Ac,  among  the  Greeks.  Digitized  by  vjOOQIc 
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The  ieeond  land  called  ph3rsic  or  Datural,  was  studied  and  taugbt 
by  ihe  philosophers,  who  rejecting  the  multiplicity  of  gods  introduced 
\xy  the  poets,  brought  their  theology  to  a  more  natural  and  rational 
form.  They  supposed  that  there  was  but  one  supreme  God,  which 
they  commonly  make  to  be  the  sun,  at  least  an  emblem  of  him ;  but 
at  too  great  a  distance  to  mind  the  aflfairs  of  the  world,  and  therefore 
devised  certain  demons,  which  they  consider^  as  mediators  between ' 
the  supreme  God  and  man. 

Hie  speculationsof  tiie  philosophers  related  to  the  doctrines  of  these 
donons,  to  their  nature,  their  office,  and  regard  to  men.  Writers  o« 
this  class  were  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  the  Stoics. 

The  third  kmd  of  theology  called  politic  or  civfl,  was  instituted  by 
legislators,  statesmen,  andpoliticians.  The  first  among  the  Romans 
was  Numa  Pompilius.  This  part  of  the  Pagan  system  chiefly  re- 
spected their  gods,  temples,  altars,  sacrifices,  and  rites  of  worship^ 
■Dd  was  properly  their  idolatry,  the  care  of  which  belonged  to  ma 
priests.  The  whole  was  enjoined  on  the  common  people,  to  keep 
them  m  obedience  to  the  civil  state. 

4.  In  the  fictions  of  mythology,  particularly  tliose  of  Chreeco 
and  Rome,  many  things  are  aUegoricai  and  mystical,  the 
true  sense  of  which,  though  not  accommodated  to  the  yul^ 
gar  apprehension,  the  refined  and  liberal  may  explain.  This 
suggests  one  use  to  be  derived  fi-om  the  study  of  the  Pagan  bj^ 
tems  of  religion.    We  learn  the  religious  views  of  antiquity. 

Another  use  of  it  is,  that  the  classic  authors  cannot  be 
read  with  advantage  without  a  knowledge  of  mythology ;  and 
the  classic  authors,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  are  the  best 
models  of  fine  writuig  extant,  and  are  necessary  to  improve 
Che  taste.  Connected  with  this  also  is  the  fiict,  that  a  know-^ 
ledge  of  mythology  can  alone  enable  us  to  understand  and  be^ 
oonie  acquainted  with  antique  statues,  medals,  paintings,  &c. 

§  The  gods  of  ancient  paganism  were  some  mundane,  and  others 
sopemnrndane.  The  mundane  are  those  who  were  supposed  to  fsb- 
ricate  the  woiid,  and  the  supermundane  are  those  who  produce 
eswnces,  intellects,  and  souls.  Hence  they  are  distuiffuished  into 
lliiee  orders.  Of  the  mundane  gods  likewise,  some  are  Sie  causes  of 
the  existence  of  the  world ;  others  animate  it ;  others  again  harmo- 
nize it,  thus  composed  of  different  natures ;  and  lastly,  others  guard 
and  preserve  it  when  harmoniously  arranged. 

Since  ateo  these  orders  are  four,  and  each  consists  of  thmgs  first, 
middle,  and  last,  it  is  necessary  that  the  governors  of  these  should  be 
twelve.  Hence  Jupiter,  Neptune  and  Vulcan  fabricate  the  world.  Ce- 
res,  Juno  and  Diana  animate  it;  Mercury,  Venus  and  Apollo  harmo- 
nise it ;  and  lastly,  Vesta,  Bfinerva  and  Mars  preside  over  it  with  a 
Knardian  power. 

Bat  the  truth  of  this  may  be  seen  in  statues  as  in  enigmas.  For 
Apollo  in  marUe  holds  Ja  his  hands  a  lyre ;  Minerva  is  invested  wilk 

T2 
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tnna;  and  Venus  is  naked,  since  harmony  produces  beauiy.  mfl 
beauty  is  not  concealed  in  subjects  of  senslBle  perception. 

As  these  gods  primarily  possess  the  world,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  other  mundane  gods  as  subsisting  in  them,  as  Bacchus  in 
Jupiter,  iEsculapius  in  Apollo,  and  the  Graces  in  Venus.  We  may  . 
alsK)  behold  the  spheres  with  which  they  are  connected,  viz.  Vesta 
with  the  earth,  Neptune  with  water,  Juno  with  air,  and  Vulcan  witfe 
fire.  But  Apollo  and  Diana  are  assumed  for  the  sun  and  moon  3  the 
sphere  of  Saturn  is  attributed  to  Ceres ;  ether  to  Minerva;  and  heaven 
18  common  to  them  all. 

The  above  are  a  few  instances  of  the  real  sense  of  the  fictions  of 
m3rthology.  Many  of  the  philosophers  in  these  fictions  concealed 
their  better  knowledge,  often  conveying  lessons  of  wisdom  under  the 
veil  of  allegoiy.  The  genuine  Pagan  creed,  as  given  by  a  heathen 
philosopher,  Maximus  Tyrius,  is  the  following  : 

^  There  is  one  God.  the  king  and  father  of  all  things,  and  many 
gods,  sons  of  God,  ruling  togeuier  with  him.  This  the  Greek  says, 
and  the  barbarian  says,  the  inhabitant  of  the  continent,  and  he  thai 
dwells  near  the  sea ;  and  if  you  even  proceed  to  the  utmost  shores  of 
the  ocean,  there  too  there  are  gods,  rising  very  near  to  some,  and 
•etting  very  near  to  others."  By  the  rising  and  setting  gods  he  means 
the  stars^  whidb  accorduig  to  the  Pagan  meology,  are  divine  animals, 
OQ-operatmg  with  the  first  cause  in  the  government  of  the  work). 

6.  A  survey  of  the  heathen  mythology  presents  little  to 
view  but  absurdity,  and  the  various  forms  in  which  human 
aonxiption  is  exhibited.  The  people  at  large,  whatever  the 
philosophers  understood  by  tliese  "  phantasms  and  noonsters," 
received  them  as  literal  truths,  till  it  became  dangerous  to 
shake  the  faith  of  communities,  or  disturb  the  public  religion, 

§  In  this  state  of  things  continued  the  gentile  world,  until  the  light 
of  the  gospel  was  sent  among  them.  Those  were  times  of  ignorance. 
The  people  were  unacquainted  with  the  true  God  and  the  wor^ip 
of  him — with  the  Messiah  and  salvation  by  him. 

The  moral  world  at  present  is  gloriously  illuminated.  The  Bible 
has  scattered  the  dark  shades  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  night  We 
behold  "  one  Grod  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  men,"  seated 
upon  the  throne  of  the  universe ;  possessed  of  boundless  wisdom* 
power,  purity,  goodness ;  the  Creator,  the  Preserver,  the  Ruler,  ana 
Ihe  Redeemer  of  his  creatures ;  ever  present  in  all  parts  of  his  ereik' 
tian,  ever  providmg  for  its  general  happmess. 
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DISCOVERIES)    INVENTIONS,  &C. 

Discoveries^  Jbiventians,  and    hnprovements  of  Earlp 

Ages. 

Sect.  1.  The  litde  that  can  be  gathered  concerning  the 
ulate  of  society,  and  the  progress  in  inventions  and  improve- 
ments before  the  flood,  has  already  been  exhibited.  In  the 
account  of  individual  nations,  something  also  has  been  said 
concerning  their  intellectual  culture  and  useful  works  of  art 
A  few  particulars  may  be  added  on  these  topics,  with  a  view 
to  illustrate  more  fully  the  advancement  of  society  in  the  states 
of  antiquity.  Special  reference  will  here  be  had  to  mecha- 
nic inventions,  respecting  which,  less  has  been  said  hitherto, 
than  on  the  subject  of  the  fine  arts  and  general  literature. 

Sufficient  evidence  exists,  that  mankind  at  a  remote  period  of  an- 
tiquity, must  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  arts  of  life.  The 
circumstances  under  which  Egypt  is  presented  to  us  by  Moses,  in 
the  book  of  Genesis,  indicate  that  its  inhabitants  were  at  that  time  a 
cultivated  people.  No  doubt,  the  progress  of  invention  in  their  very 
favourable  situation  was  quite  rapid.  From  them,  even  the  Israelite^ 
at  the  early  period  in  which  Moses  wrote,  must  have  learned  much 
in  respect  to  the  useful  arts.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  Ba- 
bylonmns,  PhcBnicianB,  and  other  nations.  Still,  though  some  arts 
have  been  lost  during  the  lapse  of  ages,  antiquity  cannot  compare 
with  modem  times  in  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  life. 

2.  At  first,  necessity,  and  afterwards  convenience,  urged 
the  cidtivation  of  the  arts.  The  useful  arts  are  the  product 
of  necessity.  The  higher  branches  of  knowledge  are  the 
firuit  of  comparative  ease  and  leisure. 

Among,  tne  earliest  arts,  is  the  construction  of  huts,  and 
of  weapons,  adapted  to  war  and  hunting. 

Astronomy  is  among  the  earliest  of  the  sciences,  and  is  said 
to  have  originated  with  the  Chaldeans,  probably,  through  the 
influence  of  superstition.  The  occupation  of  the  Chaldeans, 
many  of  whom  were  shepherds,  watching  their  flocks  by 
night,  was  favourable  for  the  observation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

Geometry  was  found  out  by  the  Egyptians.  They  were 
led  to  the  cultivation  of  thb  science,  by  having  occasion  to 
measure  the  lands  annually  disturbed  by  the  overflowing  of 
the  Nile. 

Medicine  was  among  the  early  sciences.  The  simplest 
means  of  cure  answer  for  rude  nations.  More  complex  means 
ore  required  for  cultivated  nations,  who  have  more  complex 
diseases. 
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Agriculture  is  not  practised  till  the  tribes  of  men  become 
stationary,  and  hold  property  in  the  soiL  1^  acquirementy 
protection,  and  recognition  of  property,  generally,  is  the  first 
step  from  a  savage  towards  a  civilized  life.  The  first  property 
consisted  of  sheep,  goats,  and  oxen  ;  and  the  care  of  these 
was  the  earliest  and  simplest  occupation  of  husbandmen.  In 
this  stage  of  husbandry,  all  the  country  was  open  and  com- 
mon to  any  occupier ;  but  as  soon  as  any  man  could  call  a 
spot  his  own,  and  could  secure  to  his  family  the  produce  of  it, 
its  cultivation  would  be  a  great  object.  Hence,  arose  the  ait 
and  science  of  agriculture,  properly  so  called. 

§  Agriculture  flourished  less  in  Greece  than  in  Rome,  llie  Romam 
were  remarkably  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  this  useful  brandi  of 
human  pursuit  Their  greatest  citizens  and  warriors  were,  by  tum^ 
cultivators  of  the  soil  The  Israelites  before  them,  and  the  Egyp- 
tians also,  were  devoted  to  this  employment.  The  modems,  however, 
it  is  believed,  have  made  the  greatest  proficiency  in  agriculture,  as  th^ 
have  in  most  of  the  sciences  and  practical  arts  of  life.  This  is  tM 
natural  effect  of  time,  of  prolonged  study,  and  multiplied  experi- 
ments.   In  many  of  the  fine  arts,  the  ancients  are  still  our  masters. 

Architecture  was  an  elegant  art,  in  which  antiquity  excelled* 
The  necessary  and  useful  were  all  that  was  first  sought  in 
buildings.  Luxury  aimed  at  ornament.  Hence,  arose  the 
five  beautiful  orders  of  architecture,  viz.  the  Tuscan,  the  Do 
ric,  the  Ionic,  the  Corinthian,  and  the  Composite.  The  Greekb 
perfected  this  art. 

3.  But  we  may  properly  notice  a  few  of  the  minuter  divi- 
sions of  ancient  art  and  contrivance.  Among  these  were  the 
following : 

Embalming. — The  ancients  had  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  mode  of  preserving  those  bodies  that  were  subject  to 
decay.  They  reued  principally  on  brine,  honey,  or  a  covering 
of  wax ;  but  each  of  these  was  defective,  and  far  inferior  to 
that  by  spirits  of  wine,  which  combines  the  advantage  of  pre* 
venting  putrefaction,  with  that  of  perfect  transparency.  The 
more  scientific  modern  process,  employed  in  anatomical  prepa- 
rations, was  wholly  unknown.  The  Egyptians,  however, 
were  fkmous  for  embalming  dead  bodies. 

$  The  method  of  preventing  corruption  by  means  of  brine,  was 
the  most  ancient,  as  it  was  the  most  apparent,  and  the  easiest  oi 
execution.  It  has  been  supposed  to  have  originated  in  Persia,  and 
Dion  Cassius  savs,  that  when  Phamaces  sent  the  body  of  his  father, 
Mhhridates,  to  Pompey,  he  had  it  placed  m  brine  -,  but  it  seems  pro 
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Wtd0,  Ibai  in  the  East,  nitre  was  more  frequently  employed  for  thii 
purpose  than  common  salt 

The  custom  of  preserving  dead  bodies  in  honey,  was  also  employ^ 
ed  at  a  very  early  period.  The  remains  of  several  Spartans^  who 
died  in  foreign  countries,  were  thus  prepared  for  transmission  to 
their  native  home.  The  body  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  also  saicL 
by  some  authors,  to  have  been  thus  deposited,  although  we  are  told 
by  others,  that  it  was  embalmed  in  the  manner  of  the  £g3rptians. 

In  the  East,  dead  bodies  were  sometimes  covered  over  with  wax, 
and  this  practice,  which  was  early  introduced  into  Europe,  gave  rise 
to  tfaai  of  wrapping  the  remams  of  persons  of  distinction  in  waxed 
okkths,  which  has  continued  down  even  to  the  present  day. 

The  Egyptian  method  of  embalming,  consi^ed  in  first  extracting 
the  brain  through  the  nostrils,  and  injecting  some  viscous  unguent 
in  their  stead ;  then  opening  the  belly,  and  taking  out  the  intestines, 
the  cavity  being  washed  with  palm  wine,  impregnated  with  spices, 
and  filled  with  myrrh  and  othar  aromatics;  this  done,  the  body  was 
kud  in  nitre  during  seventy  days,  at  the  end  of  wiilch,  it  was  taken 
out,  cleansed,  and  swathed  in  fine  Unen,  which  was  gummed,  and 
ornamented  with  various  painted  hieroglyphics,  expressive  of  the  de- 
ceased's character  and  rank.  This  was  done  only  for  persons  of  the 
hi/^best  distinction.    Less  expensive  melhods  were  used  for  others. 

Rocuis  and  Street  Pavements, — The  public  accommoda- 
tkma  of  the  most  splendid  capitals  of  antiquity,  were  few  in 
comparison  with  those  of  modern  large  towns.  The  streets 
of  ancient  Rome  were  only  partially  paved,  during  its  most 
briUiani  era,  and  are  described  by  autiiors  of  that  period  as 
being  filled  with  dirt.  A  few  other  cities  are  supposed  to 
have  been  paved,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  doubt. 

Though  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  indifferent  to  their 
streets,  yet  they  paid  particular  attention  to  their  great  public 
roads.  These,  in  some  instances,  were  magnificent  works. 
Travelling,  however,  was  not  generally  rapid  in  those  times. 
J  There  was  no  part  of  the  Roman  pohcy  which  so  efiectually  pro- 
moted the  good  of  mankind,  or  whidi  has  transmitted  such  exalted 
ideas  of  the  imperial  grandeur,  as  the  number  and  magnificence  of 
the  roads.  Though  constructed  prmcipally  for  military  purpose^ 
they  were  of  vast  utility  to  the  districts  which  they  traversea,  and 
proved  the  most  efficacious  means  of  promoting  the  comfort  and 
civilization  of  the  conquered  people.  Occasionally,  there  were  in- 
stances of  extraordinary  celerity  in  travelling.  We  are  informed 
by  Pliny,  that  Tiberius  travelled  two  hundred  miles  m  a  day  and 
night,  on  being  despatched  by  Augustus  to  console  his  sick  brother, 
Cfermanicus.  But  the  ordinary  rate  of  travelling,  even  on  their  ex- 
ceTIem  roads,  viras  slow  in  comparison  of  what  it  is  at  present 
C^eero  speaks  of  a  messenger  coming  from  Rome,  to  his  government 
of  Cilicia,  in  Asia  Minor,  m  forty-seven  days  :  heu  tarn  longe  /  as 
the  orator  exclaims,  on  finding  himself  so  far  removed  from  th« 
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scene  of  hk  glory  and  exertions.  To  convey  letters  from  Rtmeto 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gibraltar,  required,  according  to  PoUio,  forty 
days. 

Mode  of  conveying  Intelligence. — ^The  oldest  method  of 
communicating  the  news,  with  which  we  ore  acquainted,  was 
by  means  of  puUic  criers.  Another  mode  was  to  post  up  a 
written  advertisement  against  a  cdumn  in  some  public  place* 

{  Public  criers  amongthe  C^redcs  and  Romans  were  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  p^ice,  and  were  generally  employed  by  indi- 
viduals, in  the  same  manner  as  they  still  are  in  the  country  towns  el 
England.  The  mode  of  posting  was  resorted  to  by  the  Ronm 
government,  to  promulgate  its  ^cts,  and  even,  it  is  supposed,  foi 
imparting  more  trivial  information  of  general  import  Historians 
appear  to  have  collected  materials  from  them;  nor  is  it  hnprobable, 
that  copies  were  taken  by  individuals  and  dispersed  about  thedty, 
or  sent  to  their  friends  in  ^e  provinces. 

Glass. — The  origin  of  the  art  of  making  glass,  like  thai 
of  many  other  valuable  inventions,  is  probably  due  to  chance. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  Syria.  From  ancient  au- 
thors,  it  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  made  in  Rome,  befiare 
the  r^n  of  Tiberius. 

§  Pliny  mentions  that  glass  was  first  accidentally  diseoveredj^ 
some  travellers  while  dressing  their  food  by  the  river  Belus,  in  Syria, 
Being  obliged  to  make  a  fire  on  the  Gn^ound,  where  there  was  a  great 
quantitv  of  the  herb  AroZt,  that  plant  buramg  to  ash^  its  salts  incor- 
porated with  the  sand,  and  thus  became  vitrified,  llie  accident  be- 
coming known,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  SidoO| 
availed  themselves  of  it,  and  soon  brought  the  art  into  use.  It  seems 
to  be  a  corroboration  of  this  account  that  the  most  ancient  glass- 
houses,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  were  erected  in  Tyre.  Pre- 
viously to  the  time  of  Tiberius,  the  Romans  imported  glass  from  the 
East,  and  vessels  of  glass  were  among  their  most  costly  pieees  ol 
household  furniture. 

Mirrors. — ^There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  artificial  mirrors 
were  made  almost  as  soon  as  the  ingenuity  of  man  was  ex* 
erted  on  mechanical  objects,  and  as  every  ecdid  body  capable 
of  receiving  a  fine  polish,  would  suit  this  purpose,  we  find, 
that  the  oldest  mirrors  mentioned  in  history,  were  oS  melaL 
Silver,  however,  afterwards  came  into  use,  and  the  greatest 
number  of  ancient  mirrors  was  made  of  that  metal,  as  it  is^ho 
most  fit  of  the  unmixed  metals  for  this  purpose.  Inferior  xxm* 
rors  were  also  made,  some  of  a  mixture  of  copper  waA  tin,  anil 
bset ;  some  of  obsidian  stone,  and  others  of  other  substances^ 
Glass  muTors  were  most  probably  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

§  Metal  mirrors  are  spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  under  the  term  kx^ttef 
l^sss,  as  incorrectly  translated. 
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At  Bame,  as  thesatirists  declare,  no  young  woman  was  without  a 
ailTer  mirror. 

The  date  of  the  invention  of  glass  mirrors  is  somewhat  a  matter 
of  dispute.  From  Pliny,  it  is  thought,  that  they  were  attempted  in 
the  glass-houses  of  Tyre,  hut  it  does  not  appear  that  the  expeHments 
he  speaks  of^  whatever  they  were,  met  with  success ;  and  moreover, 
it  b  certain,  that  though  glass  was  used  by  the  Romans,  their  mir- 
rors were  alluded  to  among  articles  of  plate. 

•  Linen. — Linen,  it  is  supposed,  was  first  maHufactured  in 
Egypt  It  is  certain,  that  it  was  first  obtained,  and  Euiop 
WEB  for  a  long  tioie  supplied,  frcnn  that  country ;  and  that  the 
invention  was  very  ancient  appears  from  the  fact,  that  mum- 
mies are  generally  found  swathed  in  linen.  The  Greeks, 
however,  were  unacquainted  with  it,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  that  it  was  first  intro- 
duced into  Rome.  Befiore  that  period,  the  tunic  or  under  gar- 
ment of  the  Romans  was  made  of  wool 

Woollen. — The  oiigin  of  the  arts  of  spinning  and  weaving 
is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  fable.  The  Egyptians  ascribe  the 
invention  to  their  Isis,  and  the  Hindoos  trace  it  to  the  remo- 
test period  of  their  fabulous  history ;  but  this  applies  only  to 
cotton  and  flax ;  for  in  those  countries  wool  is  not  produced. 
Tarro  says,  that  the  sheep  was  introduced  into  Greece  by  Her- 
cules, and  it  isprobablei  that  the  first  attempts  to  manufkc- 
iure  wool  in  Europe,  were  made  by  the  Athenians.  The 
chief  4bat  of  the  Roman  manufiicture  was  at  Padua,  whose 
workmen  are  to  this  day  highly  celebrated. 

)  Sheep  came  originallv  from  AfHca,  but  in  that  country,  the  ani- 
mal bears  hair  instead  of  wool ;  and  it  is  only  in  colder  countries 
Chat  its  covering  gradually  acquires  a  woolly  texture.  It  was  long, 
most  i>robably,  before  sheep  became  domesticated  in  the  northern 
countries^  whose  inhabitants,  living  in  immense  woods,  were  con- 
tented, for  ages,  with  theur  fine  furs.  It  was  only  till  a  late  period  of 
ancient  history,  that  the  people  of  the  north  of  Europe  employed 
artificial  means  of  clothing. 

Among  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  spinning  was  the  chief  em- 
l^ovment  of  the  women.  Inweaving,  the  machinory,  though  perhaps 
rode  in  its  construction,  was,  in  principle,  similar  to  that  still  in  use. 
Tbe  process  of  filling  and  preparing  the  cloth,  seems  to  have  re- 
swnbled  the  modem  practice  in  every  essential  point,  except  that  of 
shiwring  the  nap^  with  which  the  aneients  donotiiqppc»r  tohavebeen 
acquainted* 

Dyeing. — ^Few  arts  can  lay  claim  to  greater  antiquity 
than  that  of  dyeing,  and  still  fewer  attained,  in  ancient  tinaes, 
90  great  a  degree  of  perfection.    It  certainly  preceded  paint- 
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ing,  and  appears  to  have  been  known  in  the  eariiest  ages  of 
the  Jews,  Babylonians,  and  Egyptians,  who  selected  and  ap- 
plied colours  for  stuffs,  cotton,  Imen,  and  silk,  with  the  greatest 
judgment  and  dexterity.  These  were  extracted  from  the  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdom ;  and  without  confining 
themselves  to  cloth  or  silk,  they  dyed  equally  well,  leather, 
ivory,  tortoise-shell,  the  hair  of  animals,  wood,  earth,  wax, 
and  even  imparted  a  permanent  colour  to  marble. 

Steel. — The  invention  of  steel  is  of  very  great  antiquity. 
Although  we  do  not  find  any  distinct  mention  of  it  in  the  Old 
Testament,  still,  it  is  clear,  that  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  in 
the  time  of  Homer,  and  received  fi-om  them  several  names,  the 
most  common  of  which  was  stomoma.  Chalybs,  was  also  a 
name  given  to  steel,  fix)m  the  Chalybes,  a  people  inhabiting  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Euxine,  between  Cholcis  and  Paph- 
kgonia,  a  country  which  was  renowned  for  its  works  of  iron 
and  steel. 

§  The  steel  of  ^e  ancients  was  capable  of  being  hammered,  and 
was  not  near  so  brittle  as  the  hardest  with  which  we  are  aoqaamled. 

Thesa  and  many  other  inventions  and  disooveries,  which  cannot 
here  be  described,  characterized  ancient  times ;  but  modem  ages  have 
added  greatlv  to  the  number,  and  improved  many  of  those  which 
were  bkore  known. 
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.  PREFACE. 

lloDEftM  H18TOET  ptesems  BO  Mridd  and  yaned  a  Md^ 
thai  avohune  <tf  tbeor^KnaryaiaeiBscaicely  adequate  to  die 
poipoeeyof  polling  eui  all  even  of  themofe  MrikJng  uhjwrfH. 
which  Boch  a  field  coniaiiw.  Indeed,  oomparatifety  Iktfe  eaa 
.behopedtobeachieyediDa  verycoDdeneedBarratfre  of  the 
evenle  of  modem  ages,  on  the  common  plan.  It  would  be 
apt  to  become  a  "barren  outline,  or  dfy  abotraot,  witliliuleto 
intareet  or  inetmoi  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  thi%  ataKMH 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case.  The  ccmcisenesB  which  is 
lAudied  would  preclude  aD  minute  relati<m,  and  wfth  that  the 
chief  charm  of  history.  The  character  6f  mauy  publicatioDs 
of  this  class,  otherwiBe  very  valuable,  has  suffered  fran  such 
a  pause.  By  the  use  of  two  sizes  of  type,  this  inconvenience 
is  remedied  in  a  degree,  if  there  be  sufficient  skill  in  the  exe- 
cution ;  and  a  considerable  space  vdthin  a  given  compass,  is 
thus  allowed,  for  livdy  and  entertaining  matter  not  essen- 
tially connected  with  the  leading  focts  or  fiame-work  cf 
history.  The  latter,  necessarily  dry  in  themselves,  and  having 
few  attractions  for  common  minds,  but  very'  important  to 
every  one  who  would  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  couise  cf 
events,  may  be  all  confined  to  the  larger  type :  and  thus, 
while  a  very  brief  epitome  of  history  is  presented  in  tliat 
part,  the  reader  is  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  the  smalls 
type,  made  acquainted  with  details  which  will  enliven  the 
narrative,  and  the  better  impress  the  more  material  focts  on 
his  mind.  This  is  one  great  advantage  of  reading  history  00 
the  plan  of  the  present  work — a  plan  which  has  of  late  been 
adopted  with  much  success ;— though  the  work  possesses  other 
Oeculiarkies,  which,  whether  they  are  happy  or  not,  the 
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r,  k  if  believed,  wiU  not  fiul  to  percdve.  The  author 
would  only  add,  that  m  preparing  this  outline  of  hietory,  he 
hat  consulted  a  large  number  of  valuable  authors,  from 
whom  he  has  taken  whatexer  was  suited  to  his  purposes,  in 
many  instances  with  little  variadon  even'in  language,  though 
he  has  generally  endeavmired  to  minntain  a  h(xnogeneous 
jijb  and  manner^-lhat  he  has  exercjsvd  modi  care  ki'ssleet- 
ing  the  materiilB  and  topka^  and  m  eonneeting  and  arranging 
^  tliem>-4^4faatheha0aim«dat0CEupuloiisfid(Atyui  the  stals- 
'  «Mnl  of  fkets,  and  unpartiality  in  estimating  thoir  value— 
«iid  thai  ha  hM  occaBk>mUy  interwoven  itt  the  nwrative  such 
moral  nmarks,  and  attempted  thmig^iout  to  exhibit  aoch  a 
spirit,  as  to  rdnder  history  not  merely  an  agraeaUe  tTtnsm 
lo  Ibo  yndeiatandingy  but  an  impressive  leasso  to  the  heart. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Sec.  1.  Writers  who  have  divided  History  into  Ancient 
and  Modem,  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  most  convenient  s^pa* 
rating  line  between  them.  Some  have  taken  the  subversion 
of  the  Western  Empire  of  the  Romans  as  the  dividing 
period ;  and  others  the  establishment  of  the  New  Empire  of 
the  West  J  under  Charlemagne.  We  however  agree  with  a 
third,  and  probably  a  more  numerous  class,  who  adopt  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  Era  as  the  line  of  separa- 
tion.    In  this  there  is  an  evident  propriety. 

2.  It  is  the  epoch  from  which  civilized  nations  reckon  timey 
both  backwards  to  the  beginning  of  creation,  and  forwards  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  Add  to  this,  the  event  (the  birth  of 
Christ)  that  forms  this  era,  is  the  meet  important  of  events 
It  has  had  a  commanding  influence  upon  all  subsequent  his* 
tory.  It  has  altered  the  aspect  of  all  human  afbins,  and 
it  win  alter  them  more  and  more,  as  Christianity  becomes  ex- 
tended. The  state  of  the  civilized  worid  was  also  singular. 
A  change  had  taken  place  in  the  establishment  of  a  mighty 
deqxitism,  which  was  destined  to  oppress  the  nations,  through 
many  successive  generations. 

f  The  period  from  which  we  commence  Modem  History,  camiot 
be  contemplated  with  too  deep  an  interest  It  was  a  remarkable  era 
fai  Divine  Providence.  ''The  frillneas  of  the  time  was  come" — the 
ancient  order  of  things  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  new  scenes  in 
the  moral  world,  were  henceforth  to  be  presentea  to  the  view  of  man  • 
Und.  It  is  therefore  associated  with  our  most  solemn  thoughts  of 
the  dispensations  of  the  Supreme  Bemg  towards  his  creatures.  It 
if  the  period  whence  we  date  the  conomencement  of  the  spiritual  re- 
novation of  the  worid. 

The  state  of  the  world,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  also  deeerret 
eonsideration.  The  principal  nations  were  reduced  under  one  head. 
Wars  and  dissentions,  of  long  continuance  and  mfinite  ferocity,  hv 
ting  terminated  in  one  most  formidable  power,  the  whole  earth  en- 
foyed  an  unheard  of  calm.  Blankind,  for  a  short  time,  tasted  the 
fweels  of  peace,  though  in  servitude.     One  flfjftdST^  master  of 
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Ae  lifm  and  fortones  of  all  the  rest,  and  therefore  eren  the  q^iiil  gl 
eonqoest  ocmld  scarcely  desire  more. 

3.  The  autheDticity  and  the  abundance  of  the  materiab 
of  modem  history,  wUl  be  hailed  with  peculiar  satis&ction  by 
the  inquirer  after  truth.  A  considerable  portion  of  ancient 
history  is  plunged  into  darkness  and  uncertainty,  fix)ni  a  va- 
riety of  causes.  And  the  scantiness,  in  some  instances,  of 
the  materials  from  which  it  is  drawn,  is  often  perplexing 
But  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  Records  of  modem  histo- 
^y,  illustrate,  with  desirable  fullness,  the  state  of  the  dines. 
It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  rage  of  the  barbarians 
who  sid)verted  the  Roman  Empire,  has  deprived  us  of  some 
means  of  information  which  we  should  otherwise  have  pos- 
sessed. But  it  is  wonderful,  after  all,  that  so  many  monu- 
ments of  the  earlier  periods  of  modern  history,  have  come 
down  to  us. 

§  The  causes  that  have  operated  to  render  some  portions  of  an- 
cient history  obscure,  are  such  as  the  lapse  of  numerous  ages;  a  se- 
rtos  of  great  revohitions,  in  consequence  of  which  the  memory  of  - 
many  events  was  lost ;  ihe  fury  of  barbwians,  by  which  numerous 
Bkonumsnts  of  early  times  have  been  destroyed ;  and  more  than  all 
the  rest,  the  designed  or  accidental  destruction  of  libraries. 

Some  noble  collections  of  books  perished  before  the  Christian  en^ 
particularly  the  celebrated  library  of  Alexandria.  This  library  was 
founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about  284  years  R  C,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  vast  collection  ef  records,  histcnries^  poems,  and  othei 
works.  The  number  of  volumes  was  reckoned  at  400,0Ck),  and  the^ 
might  have  been  as  many  as  were  in  all  the  world  beside.  Before 
the  art  of  printing,  books  were  comparatively  scarce ;  and  of  some, 
there  might  have  been  no  other  copies  than  those  contained  in  Ihk 
library.  It  perished  in  the  flames  of  Aleonadria,  when  Julius  Cesar 
look  mat  city. 

In  later  ages,  large  libraries  have  been  destroyed,  particularly  the 
same  library  at  Alexandria  after  it  was  revived,  and  collections  had 
been  made  durmg  several  centuries.  In  the  latter  instance  700,000 
volumes  perished.  But  books  by  this  time  had  been  much  nQK>ra 
multipUecL  and  though  numerous  destructions  took  plaoe^  many  hafts 
survived  tlie  wrecks  of  ages. 

GENERAL  DIVISION. 

Modern  History  may  be  divided  into  ten  periods.  They  have 
each  their  peculiar  characteristic,  by  which  they  may  be  always  re- 
membered, and  by  which  distinct  views  of  the  subject  are  designed 
to  be  imparted  to  the  mind. 

Period  I,  will  extend  from  the  Nativity  of  Jesus  Chnsly 
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is  the  period  of  the  Ten  P&rseeutions  of  CkrisHans. 

Period  II,  will  extend  from  the  reign  of  Ckmstantine  the 
Great,  306  years  A.  C,  to  the  Extbction  of  the  Western 
Empire,  476  years  A.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  the  Nor- 
them  Invasions, 

Period  III,  will  extend  from  the  Extinction  of  the  We»> 
iern  Empire,  476  years  A.  C,  to  the  Plight  of  Mahometi 
622  years  A.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  the  Justinian  Code^ 
and  the  Wars  of  Belisaritis. 

Period  IV,  will  extend  from  the  Flight  of  Mahomet,  622 
ye«irs  A.  C,  to  the  Crowning  of  Charlemagne  at  Rome,  800 
years  A.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  the  Establishment  of  tkt 
Saracen  Dominion. 

Period  V,  will  extend  from  the  Crowning  of  Charle- 
magne at  Rome,  800  years  A.  C,  to  the  First  Crusade,  i  J96 
years  A.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  the  New  Western  Em- 
pire. 

Period  VI,  will  extend  from  the  First  Crusade,  1096 
years  A.  C,  to  the  Founding  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  1299 
years  A.  C.     This  is  the  period  of  the  Crusades, 

Period  VII,  will  extend  from  the  Founding  of  the  Tur- 
kish Empire,  1299  years  A.  C,  to  the  Taking  of  Constanti- 
nople, 1453  years  A.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  the  Papal 
Schism..     

Period  Vlil,  will  extend  from  the  Taking  of  Constan- 
tinople, 1453  years  A.  C,  to  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  (Nanta^) 
1598  years  A.  C    This  is  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 

Period  IX,  will  extend  from  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  1698 
-years  A.  C,  to  the  Death  of  Charles  XII,  of  Sweden,  1718 
'jrears  A.  C.  This  is  the  period  o(  the  English  Common' 
wealth. 

Period  X,  will  extend  from  the  Death  of  Charles  XIL 
of  Sweden,  1718  years  A.  C^  to  the  final  ResCoratiim  of  the 
Bourbons,  1816  years  A.  C.  This  is  die  period  of  ihs/ 
riean  and  Prenck  RevotuHmiS* 
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PERIOD  I. 

T%e  period  of  the  Ten  Persecutions  of  Christians^  extend 
ingfrom  the  Nativity  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  Reign 
of  Constantino  the  Crreat,  306  A.  C 

THE  ROMAN  EMPIRR 

Sbc  1.  The  great  event  with  which  this  period  Droperly 
commences,  is  the  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  belongs  to 
ihe  Roman  History,  only  from  the  fact  that  Judea,  the  coun- 
try of  Our  Saviour,  was  held  in  subjection  to  Rome.  It  is 
strictly  an  event  of  the  Jewish  History,  and  is  hereafter  to  be 
more  fully  noticed  under  that  head. 

Here  it  may  be  mentioned  only,  that  the  Birth  of  Jesus  oc- 
corredj  according  to  the  common  reckoning,  in  the  31st  year  of 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  762  years  after  the  building  of  Rome, 
and  in  the  195th  Olympiad,  under  the  consulship  of  Caius  Ju- 
lius Csesar.  It  is  die  general  opinion  of  the  learned,  how- 
ever, that  our  Saviour  was  born  four  years  earlier  than  this 
date,  viz.  in  the  27th  of  Augustus,  and  that  the  omimoii 
reckoning  or  era  is  a  mistake. 

According  to  this  opinion,  Jesus,  in  the  year  1,  A.  C,  (the 
vulgar  date)  was  really  four  years  old. 

{It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  temple  of  Janm^ 
at  Rome,  which  was  always  open  in  time  of  war,  and  shut  only  du- 
ring peace,  was  shut  at  the  period  of  our  Savk>ur^  birth2aBd  that, 
for  the  third  uistance  only,  during  the  space  of  more  than  vOO  yeais. 

2.  Rome  had  been  an  empire  in  the  more  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  from  the  b^inning  of  the  reign  <rf  Augustus.  At 
■the  tiine  of  the  nativity  of  Christ,  the  empire  was  at  the  me* 
•ndian  of  its  splendour,  or  perhaps  a  Uttle  past  it.  Most  of  tlw 
nations  had  bowed  to  the  Roman  yoke ;  and  luxury  and  the 
.arts  poured  in  upon  the  queen  of  cities. 

It  had  been  for  sooxe  years  the  most  powerful  dominioii  ol 
-Ifae  aocknt  woiid^  and  c<mtinued  thus  to  be  for  several  m»^ 
ceeding  centuries.  The  times>  however,  wei>e  d^;enerate, 
and  the  real  strength  of  the  Roman  empire,  if  it  had  not  be- 

Sn  to  diminish  at  this  epoch,  was  certainly  nfl^  greater  than 
ring  the  last  days  of  the  repuMic.  A  few  "nations  aft^- 
wards  were  added  to  its  sway,  but  these  rather  weakened  than 
augmented  the  power  of  Rome.     The  wide  extent  of  its  do 
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W8  flkiA  h^eefier  aoe,  was  one  of  the  eawes  of  ifli 
decline  andcbwnfiilL 

Bat  the  porno  and  glory  of  so  great  a  monaithy,  continiH 
ed  long  after  tne  seeds  of  weaki^  and  decay  were  sowil 
Distal^  nationi  admired  and  dreaded  the  splendid  spectacle* 
Ambassadocs  fn»n  every  region  daily  arrived  at  Rome,  to  do  ho- 
mage to  her  greatness,  or  to  seek  her  f riendsh^  and  assistance. 

3«  Augustus,  who  first  established  a  despotism  over  die 
Roman  people,  died  14  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  The 
events  which  took  place  b^ween  the  Urth  of  Christ  and  tba 
death  of  Augustus,  pertaining  to  the  Romans,  were  nether 
many  nor  important 

During  this  interval,  Augustus  adc^ted  Tiberius,  and  fi- 
nally associated  him  in  the  empire.  Archelaus,  king  of  Ju- 
dea,  was  deposed,  and  that  country  became  strictly  a  Roman 
provinces  Germanicus,  grandson  of  Augustus,  successfully 
commanded  in  Pannonia,  and  Q.  Varus  was  signally  defeat- 
ed by  the  Germans,  with  the  loss  of  three  Roman  legions. 

4.  Luxury  and  the  arts  having  enervated  the  Roman  peo- 

eij  and  the  former  civil  wars  and  the  consequent  calamities 
ving  paved  the  way  for  a  different  order  of  things,  in  the 
miet  establishment  of  despotism  under  Augustus^  their  &te 
mm  thb  time  was  fixed.  He  found  no  difficulty  in  riveting 
their  chains,  and  for  long  ages,  a  series  of  despots,  most  <rf 
them  monsters  of  vice  and  cruelty,  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
this  once  liberty-loving  pec^le,  and  mistress  of  nations. 

}  Amidst  the  refinements  and  degandes  of  modem  time^  con* 
neeted  with  our  ideas  of  the  progreasive  improTOBeiit  of  soele^,  we 
veperbapsinclined  to  overlook  and  undervalue  the  ages  of  antiqui* 
tjF'  Afany  seem  to  lorget  what  scenes  of  brightnesB  and  grandeur 
hwFe  ilhmuned  the  nations  before  m^  and  how  moumfnlly  thosa 
«»neB  are  departed. 

llie  pensive,  contemplative  mind,  however,  does  Justice  to  such  a 
9id>Ject;  and  no  instance  of  human  greatness  of  dd,  strikes  such  a. 
^M  more  forcibly,  than  that  of  the  proud  empire  c^  Rome,  under 
cierCfleaais.  The  memorial  is  both  pleasant  and  mournful  t*)  the 
iouL  The  mixt^  of  misery  with  its  splendour,  renders  it,  if  aiiy 
ibing,  more  touoking  and  impressive. 

5.  Tib^us,  who  had  been  named  in  the  will  of  Aug^us- 
cus  as  his  sutttessor,  immediately  assumed  the  govemment, 
14  years  A.  C.  He  was  the  son  of  Augustus's  wife,  Livin, 
ajF  a  fi>nner  husband,  and  had  distinguished  himself  in  war. 

DuringAe  fim  e](|^t  or  nmeyeora  of  .his  reiga^  put  on 
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Ae  appeurance  of  jusdoe  and  modmtkm,  nrMiniig-tbe 
coDBummatedissimuladoD.  Hisvick>usaMiynuHiiQaldi8pcF). 
tioD  was  indulged  during  this  time  in  a  very  covert  manner ;  but 
afterwards  it  was  openljr  manifested,  and  carried  to  a  moat  ter- 
rible extreme.  Hiscrudtiee  and  debaucheries  were  enormous. 

The  first  objects  of  bis  suqncions  w^e  Agrippa  Posthu* 
mus,  a  grandson  o(  Augustus.,  whom  he  ordered  to  be  execu* 
ted  in  compliance  with  the  pretended  will  of  that  en^ror ; 
and  file  accomplished  Germanious,  his  nephew  and  disdn* 
gaislied  general,  whom  he  caused  to  be  secretly  poisoned.  The 
Koraan  people  indulged  in  unbounded  s(utow,  upon  the  death 
of  Germanicus. 

Afterwards,  when  he  gave  a  loose  to  his  passions,  the  best 
Llood  in  Rome  flowed.  By  means  of  Sganus,  a  Roman 
knight  whom  he  took  into  his  confidence,  and  who  exceeded 
even  Tiberius  in  dissimulation,  he  exercised  the  most  shock- 
ing cruelties  towards  his  sulqects.  Sejanus  first  fell  a  victim 
to  his  crimes,  in  attempting  to  assume  the  government  him 
self;  and  a  few  years  after  Tiberius  was  strangled  or  poison 
ed  by  one  of  his  officers. 

§  From  the  12th  year  of  his  reigiij  Tiberius  was  persuaded  by  Se 
janos  to  abandon  Rome,  and  to  retire  to  the  island  of  Capites,  as  a 
more  convenient  place  for  the  indulgence  of  his  indolence  and  de- 
baudieries.  His  gloomy  and  craei  disposition  also  followed  him 
there,  and  by  means  of  this  base  minion,  he  perpetrated  all  manner 
of  crimes. 

At  this  time  he  was  67  years  dd,  and  the  unpleasantnestt'of  his 
person  comported  with  the  deformity  of  his  mind.  He  was  quHe 
bald  in  firont  i  his  feee  was  disgustingly  uloerated,  and  covered  orer 
whh  plasters;  his  body  was  bent  forward,  wfafle  its  uniwtiiral  tailness 
and  leanness  increased  its  ugliness.  HenowgamhioMelf  optocvery 
tffcess.  He  spent  whole  nigktsineatiog  and  drinking,  and  be  ja|i- 
pointed  two  of  his  table  companions  to  the  first  posts  of  the  empire^  fet 
no  other  meri^  than  that  of  having  sat  up  With  nim  two  days  and  two 

hts,  without  intemiptioiL  These  he  called  his  frieads  of  all  bomSi 

lis  libidinous  hidulgences  were  still  aiore  detestable^  and  the  Aoil 
eminent  women  of  Rome  were  oUiged  to  sacrifice  to  hhn  their  virtue* 
and  honour. 

His  jealousy,  which  fostened  on  persons  of  the  hlgbest  dlstindioDt 
induced  him  to  condenm  them  to  death  on  the  slightest  pttftencips. 
Indeed  to  such  an  extent  were  legalized  murders  aSfk^  thai  he  be- 
gan to  grow  weary  of  particiilar  executions,  and  thex^ose  gave  or- 
ders that  all  the  accused  shotdd  be  put  to  death  together,  wHhoOt 
fiirther  examination.  The  whole  city  of  Rome  was  CkA  iriifc 
■la«gbler»dmoamfa^[.  Theplaoeofeieeatiimwasahoifiilit 
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of  the  wretched  ccAiTicts  were  denied  the  satisfaction  of  weeping. 

In  putdag  to  detth  sixteen  out  of  twenty  senators  whom  he  had 
dioeen  for  his  council,  he  uttered  a  sentiment  never  to  he  forgot* 
ten  in  the  records  of  human  cruelty.  ^  Let  them  hate  me,  so  long 
as  they  ohey  me."  This  monster  often  satisfied  his  eyes,  with  Uie 
Iwiiiroi  of  uie  wretches  who  were  put  to  death  before  him ;  and  in 
the  days  of  Suetonius^  the  rock  was  stiU  shown  from  which  he  or« 
dered  such  as  displeased  him  to  be  thrown  headlong. 

He  died  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-thir4 
of  his  reign.    37  A.  G. 

6.  At  tliis  time  the  Romans  were  arrived  at  the  highest 
piCch  of  effeminacy  and  vice.  The  wealth  of  almost  every 
natkm  in  the  empire,  having  long  circulated  through  tlui 
city,  brought  with  it  the  luxuries  peculiar  to  eadi  country. 
Rome  was  one  vast  mass  of  pollution,  and  sensuality.  It 
was  thought  a  refinement  upon  pleasure  to  make  it  unnatu* 
nL  Abadng  their  genius,  there  never  was  a  more  detesta^^ 
Ue  people,  than  the  Romans  at  this  epoch,  and  indeed,  du«' 
ring  the  continuance  of  the  empire.  Cruelty  and  lust  were 
eseenUal  ingredients  in  the  Roman  character. 

{  It  was  a  burst  of  joy,  says  Chateaubriand,  which  Tiberius  was 
iQUiUe  to  repress,  on  findmg  the  Roman  people  and  senate  sunk, 
below  even  the  baseness  of  his  own  heart 

A^ain,  according  to  this  writer,  death  formed  an  essential  part  of 
tbefostivities  of  the  Romans.  It  was  introduced  as  a  contrast,  and 
for  (he  purpose  of  giving  a  zest  to  the  pleasures  of  life.  GladiatorSi 
courtezans,  and  musicians,  were  procured  to  enliven  entertainments* 
A  Uomm  on  quitting  a  haunt  of  infamous  pleasure,  went  to  enjoy 
tiie  spectacle  of  a  wfld  beast  devouring  human  victims,  and  quaffing 
tlieirbkxNL 

7.  Galigida  had  been  adopted  by  Tiberius  for  his  lieir  and 
successor  in  tlie  empire.  He  was  the  son  of  Germanicusi 
and  grand-nephew  of  Tiberius,  and  so  called  from  Caliga, 
a  short  buskin  which  he  wore,  in  imitation  of  the  common 
aentineb.  He  commenced  his  reign  immediately  on  the 
death  of  Tiberius,  37  years  A.  C.  and  at  his  accession,  wa9« 
popular  from  the  virtues  of  his  fieUber. 

He  commenced  his  reign  with  a  show  of  clemency  and 
mioderation.  He  restored  some  of  the  forms  of  the  fepublic  . 
whidi  his  predecessor  had  entirely  disregarded,  and  he  abol- 
ifthed  arhitraii)r  prosecutions  for  crimes  of  state.  Butl^ranpir. 
cat  bv  nature,  in  less  than  eight  nMmtha  he  acted  out  him 
reiJ  mspoaition,  in  cruelties,  extortions,  and  impetiee,  whkh. 
turpassed  even  those  of  Tiberius.  digitized  by  LjOOgle 
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Joining  absurdity  and  extraTaganoe  to  ▼iooi  be  becai^ki 
lupremely  contemptible,  as  well  as  detestaUe.  Indeed^  bit 
follies  and  absurdities  were  peculiar^ to  htmsdf,  so  that  accord- 
ing  to  an  idea  of  Seneca,  he  was  one  of  those  productions  of 
nature,  in  which  there  was  the  greatest  possiUe  combinaUon 
(rf*  vifia  and  power.  He  died  by  assassination,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign  and  29th  of  Im  age.     A*  C.  41. 

§  Among  the  cruelties  of  this  imperial  monster,  were  his  muirier 
of  Gemellus  his  kinsman,  of  Silenus  his  father-in-law,  of  Orecinu 
a  senator  of  noted  intetgrity.  who  refused  to  witness  falsely  against 
Silenus ;  afterwards,  his  killing  many  of  the  senate,  and  itiea  citing 
IliMn  to  appear  as  if  they  had  kiUed  themsdves ;  indeed,  the  sscii* 
Ifee  of  crc^vds  of  victinis  to  his  avarice,  or  suspicion. 

He  condemned  many  persons  of  the  highest  quality  to  dig  in  the 
mines,  and  to  repair  the  hich-ways,  for  ridlculins  his  profusion. 
Re  cast  great  numbers  of  oM  and  Infirm  men,  and  poor  dacrepid 
housekeepers^  to  wild  beasts,  in  order  to  free  the  state  nom  such  un- 
serviceable citizens.  He  frequently  had  men  racked  before  him 
while  he  sat  at  table,  ironically  pitying  their  misibrtimes,  and  blam* 
ing  theur  executioner.  And  as  the  height  of  insane  cruelty,  he  once 
expressed  the  wish  "  that  all  the  Roman  people  had  but  one  neck, 
that  he  mi|[ht  dispatch  them  at  a  single  blow.'' 

His  impieties,  and  the  depravation  of  his  appetites,  made  him 
suit  more  a  disgrace  to  human  nature.  He  claimed  divine  konours^ 
and  caused  temples  to  be  built  and  sacrifices  to  be  offered  to  him- 
self, as  a  God.  He  caused  the  heads  of  the  statues  of  Jupiter  and 
some  other  gods  to  be  struck  off",  and  his  own  to  be  put  in  thdr 
places.  He  employed  many  inventions  to  imitate  thunder,  ana 
would  frequently  cfefy  Jupiter,  cr3dng  out  in  a  sentence  of  Homer 
**  Do  you  conquer  me  or  I  will  conquer  you."  Scarody  any  lady 
of  quality  in  Kome  escaped  his  depraved  solicitations.  He  com- 
mitted incest  with  his  three  sisters,  two  of  whom  he  prostituted  to 
his  vile  companions,  and  then  banished  them,  as  adulteresses  and 
censpurators  against  his  person. 

His  follies  and  prodimlity  completed  the  infamjr  of  his  charac- 
ter. The  luxuries  of  the  former  emperors  were  trifling,  compared 
to  his.  He  invented  dishes  of  imfnense  value,  and  had  even  jewcds 
dissolved  among  his  sauces.  He  sometimes  had  services  of  pure 
gold,  instead  of  meat,  presented  before  his  guests ;  observing,  "that  a 
man  should  be  an  economist  or  an  emperor." 

For  his  favorite  horse  Incitatus,  he  built  a  stable  of  marble,  and 
a  mangcnr  of  ivory;  and  appointed  it  a  house,  furniture,  and  a 
kitchen,  in  order  to  a  respectful  entertainment  of  its  visitors.  Sonie»- 
tbnes  hideed.  the  emperor  mvited  Incitatus  to  his  own  xMe :  and  U> 
Is  said  that  he  would  have  appomted  it  to  the  consulship^  had  ha 
101  bean  prevented  by  death. 

niese  and  a  thousand  other  follies,  particularly  the  building  of  a 
Mdc«i  three  miles  and  a  half  across  an  arm  of  the  see  m  a  ridte- 
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Idos  manner,  and  whieh  the  first  stonn  annibitated.  oonaliliitad  radi 
a  drain  upon  the  public  resources,  as  became  exeeeiingly  oppressive. 
Of  a  fortune  of  £18,000,000  sterling  left  by  Tiberius,  none  remained 
in  a  space  little  beyond  one  year.  He  of  course  put  in  practice  all 
kinds  of  rapine  and  extortion.  Professor  Heeren  remarks,  that 
*^  he  was  more  pernicious  to  the  state  by  his  insane  prodigality^ 
than  by  his  savage  cruelty.'' 

Against  suclva  wretch,  we  naturally  look  for  treason  and  conspiracies. 
After  several  attempts,  his  death  was  atlength  accomplished  by  Cassius 
Cherea,  tribune  of  the  prstorian  bands,  who  was  an  ardent  lover  of 
freedom.  Leagued  with  a  number  of  conspurators,  he  met  the  em* 
peror  in  a  bttle  vaulted  gallery  that  led  to  one  of  his  bathS|  and 
struck  him  to  the  ground,  crying  out,  "  tyrant,  think  upon  this." 
He  was  immediately  dispatched  by  the  other  conspirators,  who 
rushed  m  and  pierced  him  with  thirty  wounds. 

8.  A  temporary  confusion  followed  the  death  of  Caligulai 
mad  in  this  crisis  of  aflkirs,  the  senate  attempted  to  restore 
the  republic.  But  the  spirit  of  Roman  liberty  had  fled ;  ^the 
populace,  and  in  general  the  army,  opposed  the  Aesigiu 
Claudius  at  this  juncture,  having  been  accidentally  found 
in  a  lurking  place,  to  which  he  had  repaired  through  fear, 
Bome  of  the  praetorian  guards  proclaimed  him  emperor,  at 
the  moment  he  expected  nothing  but  death;  41  A.  G< 
Claudius  was  the  uncle  of  Caligula,  and  grand  son  of  Mai^ 
Antony  and  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus. 

CSaudlus  was  a  man  below  mediocrity  in  understanding 
and  education ;  and  his  capacity  for  business  was  even  con- 
temptible. He  became  almost  of  course  infamous  for  his  vi* 
oesy  and  the  dupe  of  his  associates  and  even  of  his  domestical 
Many  were  the  cruelties  conmiitted  during  his  rei^n,  though 
diey  seem  to  have  been  suggested  principally  by  bis  wicked 
dhrectors,  among  whom  was  the  notorious  MessaUna,  his  wife. 

$  The  stupidity  of  Claudius  was  such,  that  he  was  alike  indiflerent, 
whatever  was  done,  and  often  was  he  so  operated  upon  by  his  feara^ 
Oiat  he  would  consent  to  any  act  however  unjust  His  own  femily 
on  one  pretence  or  another  was  almost  extermmated,  and  great  num- 
bers of  others  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  jealousy  of  Messalina  and  her 
minions,  who  ruled  him  at  will.  The  historian,  Suetonius,  assures 
OS,  that  there  were  no  less  than  thirty-five  Senators  and  above  three 
Imndred  knights,  executed  in  his  re^. 

One  enterprise  of  importance  marked  his  reign,  and  thai 
was  bJs  ^cpodition  into  Britain,  43  A.  C.  He  undertook  to 
Mhiee  the  island,  and  after  visiting  it  in  person,  left  his  gene^ 
nds,  Flauttus  and  Yespooan,  to  prosecute  a  war,  which  was 
tfunM  on  for  several  yean  with  various  succ^sB.    The^lnrat 
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tr  JiihabtoirtB  rf  South  Wales,  imder  their  kii^,  CaractaM% 
(Ciuradoc,)  made  a  spirited  resistance,  though  without  avati  m 
the  end.     Their  king  was  led  captive  to  Rome. 

Mesaalina  advanced  in  boldness  as  in  profligacy,  but  her 
excesses  became  the  occasion  of  her  destruction.  The  eno* 
peror  was  persuaded  to  put  her  to  death  for  her  sliameless  iiH 
ddelity  to  mm.  Afterwards  he  married  Agrippina,  the  daugb* 
ter  ot  hia  brother  Germanicus,  who  had  poisoned  her  former 
luisband,  and  who  at  length  poisoned  him. 

Making  every  effort  to  secure  the  succession  to  the  empire 
to  her  son  Domitius  Aenobarbus,  fcalled  Nero,)  she  prevail- 
ed on  Claudius  to  adopt  him,  and  men  effecting  the  death  of 
h^  husband,  she  opened  the  way  to  the  throne  for  one,  who 
was  destined  to  exceed  in  wickedness,  if  that  were  possSJe^ 
ady  that  went  before  him.  Claudius  was  put  to  deathm  the 
fifteenth  ytor  of  his  reign  and  sixty-third  of  his  age. 

{  Amonff  tiie  iUastrious  snflerers  in  the  rdgn  of  ClaudioflL  were 
PetQB  and  nis  iaithfid  Arria,  whose  story  ought  not  to  be  passed  over. 
Cecina  Petus  associated  in  the  revolt  of  Camillus,  had  endeavoured 
to  escape  into  Dalmatia.  Being  apprehended,  he  was  convejred  in 
a  Bhip  to  Rome.  Arria,  who  hwl  been  long  the  partner  of  his  aflec- 
uons  and  misfortonea,  entreated  his  keepers,  to  be  taken  in  the  same 
vessel. 

''Itisusiud,"  said  she,  "tograntamanof  hisqualitvafewdaves 
to  dress,  and  undress,  and  attend  him ;  but  I  will  perH>rm  ^  these 
o^ces,  and  save  you  the  trouUe  of  a  more  numerous  retinue."  Her 
fiddity,  however,  could  not  prevail.  She  therefore  hired  a  filler* 
nan's  bark,  and  tnus  kept  company  with  the  ship  in  which  her  hus- 
band was  oonvejred,  through  the  vojrage. 

They  had  an  only  son,  equally  beautiful  and  virtuous.  .Thi83roQii 
died  at  the  time  his  father  was  confined  to  his  bed.  by  a  dangerow 
disorder.  However,  the  affectionate  Arria  concealed  her  son's  dea^ 
tod  in  her  visits  to  ner  husband,  manifested  her  usual  eheerfulneoii 
Being  asked  how  her  son  did,  she  replied  that  he  was  calm,  and  <MJ(y 
left  her  husband's  chamber  to  give  vent  to  her  tears. 

When  Petus  was  eondemhed  to  die  by  his  own  hands,  Arria 
used  every  art  to  inspire  him  with  resolution ;  and  at  length  findisBf 
liim  continue  timid  and  wavering,  she  took  thepoinard,  aiM  slabbiag 
herself  in  his  presence,  presented  it  to  him  saying,  ^  it  gi?w  Me  M 
pain,  my  Petus." 

9.  Rome  at  this  era  contained  nearly  seven  millioDs  inhabi 
UntSi  a  number  so  prodigious  tliat  nothing  but  the  beslm^ 
deuce  could  prevent  our  doubt  of  its  accuracy.  Coirap^ 
and  faixury  were  excessive.      The  Bomaa  military 
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llwagli  iMch  fekxed,  Bt91  continued  to  awemankind^bytbo 
tmrmai  its  name. 

10.  Nero  Claudius,  (the  name  he  assumed,)  the  son  of 
Agnpfinoj  succeeded  to  the  empire  (54  A.  C.)  under  favora- 
ble circumstances,  and  like  his  predecessors,  for  a  short  time, 
pvomiaed  to  govern  with  moderation  and  justice.  So  wdl 
did  he  conc^  his  innate  depravity,  that  scarcely  any  sus- 
pected  that  his  virtues  were  feu^ned. 

The  care  of  his  education  had  been  entrusted  to  Seneca, 
ihe  fiunous  philosopher,  though  he  seemed  not  to  have  pro- 
fited under  nis  instnicter  any  otherwise  than  to  become  af- 
fected and  pedantic.  While,  however,  he  was  controled  by 
Seneca,  and  Burrhuss  captain  of  the  prstorian  guards,  a  wor- 
thy and  experienced  officer,  Nero  appeared  just  and  humane ; 
but  he  could  not  long  restrain  the  feelings  of  his  base  natuie^ 

At  the  exjNration  of  five  years,  be  broke  over  all  the  bound» 
of  decency  and  moderation,  and  pursued  a  course  of  conduct 
exceeding  in  puerility,  levity,  ferocity,  and  tyranny,  what- 
ever had  been  done  before  him.  He  became  one  of  the  most 
odious  characters  recorded  in  history.  His  flagitiousness  was 
manifesled  in  the  murder  of  his  mother,  his  wife  Octaviayr 
lus  tutor  Seneca,  and  Lucan  the  poet,  and  Burrhuss  his  bene-. 
ftietor;  in  extiipatiog  many  of  the  principal  femilies  of 
Bcme  on  suspicion  of  treas(m ;  in  settmg  the  city  on  fire,, 
charging  the  crime  on  the  christians,  and  then  punishing 
ibem  wkh  unheard  of  tortures ;  and  in  unnumbered  other 
acts  in  which  he  outraged  reason,  and  nature  itself. 

£G8  meanness  and  puerility  almost  surpass  belief,  and 
Bome  contained  not  another  so  despicable  a  wretch  in  the 
character  of  an  actor,  musician  or  gladiator.    At  length  hav- 

a become  an  object  of  perfect  hatred  and  contempt,  a  re- 
on  of  his  subjects  headed  by  Vindex,  an  illustrious  Gaul, 
and  Oalba  who  commanded  in  Spain,  crushed  this  imperial 
monster,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  four- 
taen  years,  A.  C.  69.  Too  cowardly  to  kill  himself,  he  died 
hy  the  hand  of  a  dave,  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  being 
taken,  and  delivered  up  to  public  justice. 

f  Hie  baming  of  Rome  by  Nero  was  an  act  of  mere  wantonnefls. 
Sooie  one  happening  to  say  in  his  presence^  tfiat  the  world  miffhlba 
burnt  when  ne  was  dead,  ""Hey,^  rq>lied  Nero,  "let  it  be  bamt 
while  I  am  liTin^."  Accordingly,  as  most  historians  report,  he  set  it 
OAftie^  and  stao^ing  upon  a  high  tower,  he  mdnlged  thepleasurt  el 
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fufffp/ig  It  a  represmitation  of  the  bmniDf  of  Twofy*  Hm  mm^ 
grftnon  continued  nine  days,  and  a  great  part  of  tbe  city  was  mth 
rained. 

A  confpifacy  fonned  against  him  by  Piso,  but  which  was  prema- 
UaAy  TOCOvered,  opened  a  train  of  suspicions,  diat  almost  turned 
Rome  into  a  field  of  blood.  All  who  were  imfdicated  or  suqiected 
of  bdng  so,  he  executed  without  mercy.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Seneca  and  Lucan  suffered. 

No  master  was  secure  from  the  vengeance  of  his  slaves,  nor  even 
parents  from  the  baser  attempts  of  their  children.  Not  onlr 
throughout  R<nne,  but  the  whole  sunoonding  country,  bodies  of  ad' 
diers  were  seen  in  pursuit  of  the  suspected  and  the  guiltY ;  whole 
orowds  of  wretches  loaded  with  chains,  were  led  every  day  to  Hm 
gates  of  the  palace,  to  wait  their  sentence  from  the  tyrant's  own  1^ 
who  always  presioed  at  the  tortures  in  person,  attended  by  TigeUi- 
nusy  one  of  the  most  abandoned  men  in  Rome^  but  now  his  principal 
Biinlster. 

*  TTie  principal  reason  why  the  despotism  of  Nero  aad  hia  pre- 
deceawis  was  so  quietly  borne  by  the  nation,  lay  in  the  fact,  that  a 
mat  pupt  of  them  were  fed  by  the  emperors.  From  the  monfliljr 
Oialribiitioii  of  corn  of  the  times  of  the  republic,  there  now  sprai^ 
up  ^  extraordimury  eongiaria  (gifts  in  com  or  money)  and  vp- 
eerationes  (distributions  of  raw  flesh.)  The  times  <xf  tjrranny 
were  generally  the  golden  days  of  the  rabUe." 

During  tJbe  rdgn  of  Nero^  the  Britons,  under  thdr  queoo 
Boadicea  revolted,  and  defeated  the  Romans  with  the  kee  eif 
70,000  men.  The  latter,  however,  aven^^ed  this  loes  at  UmgOi 
hj  the  slaugbt^  of  SOfiOO  Britons,  which  conifdetely  hntm 
the  Britbh  spiiit  and  power. 

A  war  "was  also  caxried  on  against  the  Parthians,  under 
the  conduct  of  Corbulo,  who  obtained- many  victories  over 
them.  About  this  time  also,  67  A.  C*,  the  Jews,  who  hid 
revdted  under  the  tyranny  of  Florus  the  Roman  governor, 
were  massacred  ui  great  numbers. 

11.  Oalba,  who  was  associated  with  Tindoz,  in  tbo  in- 
surrection which  issued  in  the  destruction  of  Nere^  BUCcedM 
the  latter  m  the  empire  68  A.  C.  Tindez,  at  tbo  c<HmD0no#^ 
ment  of  h»  revolt,  generously  proclaimed  Gralba  emporar, 
and  after  the  death  of  Nero,  both  the  senate  and  the  bgiwn 
under  his  conmiand,  sanctioned  this  meaanre.  * 

Before  his  elevation  mankind  thought  well  of  CSaUnu     fib 

.  descent  was  illustrious.     His  reputation  as  a  commander 

^ood  high,  and  no  stain  was  cast  on  his  courage  or  TirtUe.' 

OompaMd  with  his  predecessors,  he  was  certainly  a  respeoUt- 

ble  emperor.    In  seeking  to  accomplish  two  impoFlant  «obu 
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e^  ▼12.^  the  punidiment  of  the  enormous  vices  then  previa 
t,  and  the  replenishing  of  the  treasury,  he  was  unduly 
severe ;  and  as  he  was  natui-ally  parsimonious,  he  became 
an  object  of  contempt  and  ridicule. 

{ It  was  impolitic  in  Galba,  to  think  of  making  the  Roman  peoi^ 
pass  at  once  from  the  extreme  of  luxury  to  thai  of  sobriety  and 
economy.  The  state  was  too  much  corrupted  to  admit  of  such  an 
hmnediate  and  total  change.  The  emperor's  intentions,  however. 
•hoold  have  shidded  him  from  reproach ;  and  had  he  not  sufiSved 
his  aasbtants  to  abuse  his  confidence,  and  had  he  been  a  little  more 
equal,  moderate,  and  conciliatory  in  his  administration,  he  would 
have  been  as  well  thought  of  when  an  emperor,  as  he  was  when  a 
pirivate  person. 

It  is  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  his  severity,  that  upon  some  dls- 
respectihl  treatment  of  him  from  a  certain  body  of  his  subjects,  he 
ordered  a  body  of  horse  attending  him  to  nde  in  Bmong  them,  and 
thus  killed  7000  of  them,  and  afterwards  decunated  the  survivors. 

His  parsimony  is  indicated  by  the  following  cu-cumstance&  He 
once  groaned  upon  having  an  expensive  soup  served  up  for  him  at 
his  table.  To  a  steward  for  his  fidelity  he  presented  a  plate  of 
beans.  And  a  famous  player  upon  the  flute,  named  Canus,  having 
greatly  ddighted  bun,  he  drew  out  his  purse  and  gave  him  five- 
peoce,  tdlinff  him  it  was  private  and  not  public  money.  His  popn- 
lurity  sunk  by  such  ill-timed  parsimony.  Through  his  love  of 
oumey,  some  notorious  villains  purchased  their  safe^. 

Galba  reigned  only  seven  mouths.  He  perished  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  in  consequence  of  the  attempt 
of  Otho,  cue  of  his  generals,  to  obtain  the  throne.  Otho  ex- 
pected to  be  adopted  by  Galba  for  his  successor ;  but  the 
•mperor,  discarding  all  &vouritism,  sought  the  good  of  the 
empire  by  nominating  the  virtuous  Piso.  Otho  consequent* 
ly  had  recourse  to  arms,  and  thus  accomplished  the  death  both 
of  Galba  and  Piso.  \ 

.  12.  Otho  was  now  raised  to  the  throne,  haying  received 
firoDi  the  s^aate  the  titles  usually  given  to  the  emperors,  69 
A.  O.  He  began  his  reign  with  several  signal  acts  of  mercy 
and  of  justice.  The  character  of  this  prince,  an  unusual  oc* 
(urreoce,  was  improved  by  advancement;  in  a  private  statioix 
he  was  all  that  was  detestable ;  but  as  an  emperor  he  ap* 
peeured  courageous,  benevolent,  and  humane. 

The  good  course,  however,  which  he  had  marked  out  for 
bimsetf,  was  soon  terminated.  He  reigned  only  ninety-five 
days.  YiteUius,  who  had  been  procl^med  emperor  by  hia 
•my  in  Germany^  gave  Otho  batUe  at  a  [dace  near  Mantua, 
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where  the  army  of  the  latter  was  defeated,  and  he  in  a  fit  of 
despair  ended  his  life  by  his  own  hand,  69  A.  C. 

iOtho  was  descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Etruria. 
t  has  been  observed  that  the  last  moments  of  Otho's  life  were 
those  of  a  philosopher.  He  comforted  his  soldiers  who  lamented 
his  fortune,  and  he  expressed  his  concern  for  their  safety,  when  they 
earnestly  solicited  to  pay  him  the  last  friendly  offices  before  he  stalK 
bed  himself;  and  he  observed  that  it  was  better  for  one  man  to  die^ 
than  that  all  should  be  involved  in  ruin  for  his  obstinacy. 

No  circumstance,  however,  can  excuse  the  crime  of  suicide,  a 
vice  which  was  awfully  prevalent  among  the  Romana 

13.  Vitellius,  upon  his  success,  assumed  the  government 
69  A.  C,  but  he  retained  it  only  eight  months.  Thb  wretch 
was  not  more  given  to  cruelty,  than  to  the  infamous  indul- 
gence of  his  appetites.  Like  Nero,  he  abandoned  himself  to 
every  species  of  flagitiousness  and  excess. 

He  perished  justly.  Yespasian,  who  at  this  time  com* 
manded  the  Roman  army  in  Egypt,  was  proclaimed  emperor 
by  his  legions.  Entering  Italy,  a  great  part  of  the  country 
submittted  to  his  arms,  and  even  vitellius  meanly  capitu- 
lated to  save  his  Ufe,  by  a  resignation  of  the  empire.  This 
act  of  cowardice  rousing  the  indignation  of  the  people,  he 
was  compelled  to  oppose  Vespasian  by  force,  but  without 
eflfect.  One  of  the  generals  of  the  conqueror  took  possession 
of  Rome  ;  and  Vitellius,  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  party  ol 
the  enemy,  was  ignominiously  put  to  death. 

J  Instances  of  the  cruel  disposition  of  this  empeitor  are  the  foUow- 
mg.  Going  to  visit  one  of  his  associates  who  was  m  a  violent  fever, 
he  mingled  poison  with  his  water,  and  delivered  it  to  him  with  t^ 
own  hands,  m  order  to  obtain  his  possessions.  He  never  pardoned 
money-lenaers  who  presumed  to  demand  payment  of  his  fonner 
debts ;  but  taking  away  their  lives  he  both  canceUed  their  claims, 
and  succeeded  to  their  estate. 

A  Roman  knight  being  dragged  away  to  execution,  and  crying 
out  that  he  had  made  the  emperor  his  heir,  Vitellius  demanded  to 
see  the  will,  where  finding  himself  joint  inheritor  with  another,  he 
ordered  both  to  be  execut^^  that  he  might  enjoy  the  l^^y  alone. 

Gluttony,  however,  was  his  predommant  vice.  In  oraer  to  be  able 
to  renew  his  meals  at  pleasure,  he  brought  himself  to  an  habit  of 
vomiting.  His  entertainments  were  prodigknisly  expensive  |  but 
oftener  to  others,  than  to  himselfl  It  nas  been  remarked  that  Ml 
he  reigned  lonff,  the  whole  empire  would  not  have  been  sufficieiit  to 
maintain  his  ttible. 

In  one  particular  dish,  did  this  imperial  glutton  out-do  all  theibr- 
mer  profusion  of  the  most  luxurious  Romans.  This  was  of  mA 
magnitude  as  to  be  called  the  ahidd  of  Minerra,  and  was  filled  wMh 
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i  ioidiev,  made  from  the  air-bladders  of  Che  fish  called  ecatr*,  (he 
brains  of  pheasants  and  woodcocks,  the  tongues  of  the  most  cosUj 
birds,  and  the  spawn  of  lampreys  brought  from  the  Carpathian  sea. 
14*  Vespasian,  having  been  declared  emperor,  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  senate  and  the  army,  70  A.  C. 
was  received  with  the  greatest  joy  cm  his  arrival  at  Rome. 
Though  of  mean  descent,  he  deserved  the  purple,  and  reign- 
ed during  ten  years,  with  great  popularity.  He  was  distin- 
guish^ by  clemency,  affability,  and  a  simple,  frugal  mode  of 
life.  His  frugality,  however,  bordered  upon  avarice,  which 
was  the  principal  defect  of  his  character. 

In  his  administration  of  government,  he  acted  under  the 
forms  of  the  republic,  and  even  restored  the  senate  to  its  de* 
iibemlUre  rights.  The  famous  war  against  the  Jews,  was 
terminated  during  the  reign  of  Yespasian,  by  the  arms  of  his 
son  Titus.  After  this,  the  empire  was  in  profound  peace,  and 
the  emperor,  having  associated  Titus  in  the  government,  soon 
departed  this  life,  to  the  universal  regret  of  the  Roman  peo> 
ple^  m  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  79  A.  C. 

f  It  was  some  time  before  Vespasian  could  give  security  and 
peace  to  the  empire.  "When  this  object  was  effected,  he  began  to 
oerrect  the  abuses  which  had  grown  up  under  the  tyranny  of  his 
predecessors.  He  restrained  the  licentiousness  of  the  urny — degra- 
ded such  senators  as  were  unworthy  of  their  station — abridged  the 
tedknis  processes  in  the  courts  of  justice— re-edified  such  parts  of 
the  city  as  had  suffered  in  the  late  commotions — and  extended  his 
patmial  care  over  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

Yespasian  was  liberal  in  the  encouragement  of  learning  and  the 
arts.  He  was  particularly  kind  to  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian. 
QuintiUian  and  Pliny,  who  flourished  in  his  reign,  were  highly  e»- 
leemed  by  him ;  and  indeed  the  professors  of  every  liberal  art  or 
sdenoe,  were  sure  to  experience  h^  bounty. 

He  died  by  disease,  a  death  quite  unusual  with  the  masters  of 
Rome.  Taken  with  an  indisposition  at  Campania,  which  from  the 
bc^ning  he  declared  would  be  fatal,  he  cried  out  in  the  spirit  of  pa- 
ganism, "  Methinks  I  am  goiug  to  be  a  god."  When  brought  to  the 
huH  extremity,  and  perceivmg  that  he  was  about  to  expire,  he  decl»- 
rad  that  an  emperor  ought  to  die  standing;  and  therefore  raising  hin^ 
■df  upon  his  fbet,  he  breathed  his  last  in  the  arms  of  his  supporters. 

15.  Titus  succeeded  to  the  empire  upon  the  death  of  his 
&tber,  79  A.  C.  His  character  is  celebrated  as  that  of  i^ 
highly  humane,  just  and  generous  prince.  He  so  devoted 
biiiMelf  to  acts  of  beneficence,  that  recollecting  one  evening 
that  he  nad  done  none  during  the  day,  he  exclaimed,  '^O,  my 
ftiencb,  I  have  lost  a  day !"    His  reign  was  a  short,  but  proa 
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perouB  and  happy  one.  He  died  in  his  4l8i  year,  hmwim 
reigned  but  little  more  than  two  years.  His  brolber  Tk/m- 
iian  was  suspected  as  being  the  author  of  his  death. 

{  Before  he  came  to  the  throne,  his  character  was  thought  not  Is 
be  unexceptionable ;  but  whatever  rices  he  had  indulged  in,  he 
seems  to  have  abandoned  upon  that  event.  It  is  rdated  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  government  of  his  passions,  that  he  relinquished  the 
hand  of  his  beloved  Berenice,  sister  to  king  Agrippa,  a  woman  ot 
the  greatest  beauty,  and  the  most  refined  allurements.  Knowhii? 
that  the  connection  with  her  was  disagreeable  to  tlie  Roman  peopte^ 
he  conquered  his  afiections,  and  sent  her  away,  notwithstanding 
their  mutual  affection,  and  all  her  arts. 

He  was  so  tender  of  the  lives  of  his  subjects,  that  he  took  upon 
him  the  office  of  High  Priest,  m  order  to  keep  his  hands  undenled 
with  blood.  He  so  little  regarded  such  as  censured  or  abused  him, 
that  he  was  heard  to  say,  "  When  I  do  nothing  worthy  of  censure^ 
why  should  I  be  displeased  at  it  ?^ 

During  his  reign,  Rome  was  three  days  on  fire,  without  inlerm»- 
sion ;  and  this  was  followed  by  a  pla^e,  in  which  10,000  persons 
were  buried  in  a  day.  Titus,  from  his  own  resources,  repaved  the 
devastations  of  the  city,  and  in  all  respects  acted  as  a  father  to  fais 
peofde  in  their  calamities.  About  this  time  the  towns  of  Caoi{wads 
were  destroyed  fay  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  Upon  this  oocsutai 
Pliny,  the  naturalist,  lost  his  life,  by  venturmg  too  near  the  volcana 

When  Titus  was  taken  ill,  he  retired  into  the  country  of  the  Sa« 
bines,  to  his  father's  house.  There  his  indisposition  was  increased 
by  a  burning  fever.  Modestly  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven*  tbongili 
Yoth  a  spirit  which  Christianity  cannot  approve,  and  witnout  the 
hope  it  inspires,  he  complained  of  the  severity  of  his  fate,  whidi 
was  about  to  remove  him  from  the  world,  where  he  had  faleen  esh- 
ploved  in  making  a  grateful  people  happy. 

Domitian  has  incurred  the  suspicion  of  hastening  his  brother*a 
end,  by  ordering  him  to  be  placed,  durmg  his  agony,  m  a  tub  Ml  of 
snow,  where  he  expired. 

15^  Domitian,  upon  the  death  of  his  brother,  assumed  the 
purple,  81  A.  C.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  promised  a  con- 
tmuance  of  their  happiness  to  the  Roman  people.  But  the 
scene  soon  changed,  and  Domitiaii  became  a  most  execrable 
villain  and  t3rrant  He  condemned  to  death  many  of  the 
most  illustrious  Romans,'  and  witnessed,  with  the  most  fero- 
cious pleasure,  the  agonies  of  his  victims.  He  caused  him- 
self to  oe  styled  God  and  Lord,  in  all  the  papers  that  were 
E resented  to  him.  Though  not  destitute  of  lefu-ning  hunsel^ 
e  banished  the  philosophers  from  Rome. 

His  reign  was  an  era  of  prodigality  and  luxury,  as  well  as 
r)f  inhumanity  and  baseness.     The  people  wer^|g^^e^wkb. 
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iaMipportabie  taxes,  to  furnkh  spectacles  and  games  for  their 
amusement  His  leisure  was  spent  in  the  most  degrading 
pursuits.  One  of  the  most  constant  occupations  of  his  pri- 
▼nte  hours,  was  the  catching  and  killing  of  /^^es. 

In  his  reign  occurred  the  second  great  petsecution  of  the 
diristians,  (that  under  Nero  being  the  first)  in  which  40,000 
of  that  profession  were  destroyed. 

His  general,  Agricola,  met  with  signal  success  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Britain,  thoiigh  Domitian  derived  Iao  renown, 
but  rather  disgrace  from  it,  in  oMisequence  of  his  ungrateful 
treatment  of  Agricola.  After  a  reign  of  15  years,  he  was 
assassinated  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife. 

4  To  the  senate  and  nobility,  Domitian  was  particularly  hostile, 
fineqnently  threatening  to  extirpate  them  all.    He  delighted  to  ex-  • 
pose  them  both  to  terror  and  ridicule.     He  once  as8enu)itid  the  au- 
gust body  of  the  senate,  to  know  in  what  vessel  a  turbot  might  be 
roost  conveniently  dressed. 

At  another  tune,  inviting  them  to  a  public  entertainment,  he  received 
them  all  very  formally  at  the  entrance  of  his  palace,  and  introduced 
than  into  a  large  gloomy  hall,  hung  with  black,  and  lighted  with  a 
few  glimmering  tapers.  All  around  nothing  was  to  be  sef'n  but  cof- 
fos,  with  the  name  of  each  of  the  senators  written  upon  them,  and 
other  frightful  objects,  and  instruments  of  execution. 

While  the  company  beheld  all  these  preparations  with  silent 
agcmy,  on  a  sudden,  a  number  of  men  burst  mto  the  roonL  clothed 
in  biack,  with  drawn  swords  and  llammg  torches,  and  after  they 
had  for  some  time  terrified  the  guests,  a  message  from  the  emperor, 
gave  the  compuiy  leave  to  retire. 

His  death  had  been  predicted  by  the  astrologers.  This  circum- 
stance gave  him  the  most  tormenting  mquietude.  His  jealousies 
increasing  with  a  sense  of  his  ffuUt,  he  was  afraid  by  day  and  by 
night ;  and  in  proportion  to  his  fears,  he  became  more  cruel.  His 
•tern  air  and  fiery  visage,  directed  and  added  poignancy  to  ^e  tor- 
tores  of  his  enemies.  The  gallery  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
walk,  he  ordered  to  be  set  round  with  a  pellucid  stone,  which  served 
as  a  mirror,  to  reflect  the  persons  of  all  such  as  approached  him  from 
behind.    But  happily  all  his  precautions  were  unavailing. 

"The  iiall  of  Domitian,"  says  Heeren,^' confirms  the  result  of  uni* 
versal  experience,  that  a  tyrant  has  little  to  fear  from  the  people, 
out  so  BUich  the  more  from  individoals,  whose  throats  are  in  dan- 
|er.» 

His  wife  Domitia,  having  accidently  discovered  that  her  name 
was  on  the  list  of  those  whom  he  intended  to  put  to  death,  at  once 
eoneerted  measures  to  secure  her  safety  by  the  destruction  of  the 
emperor.  Engaghig  some  of  the  officers  of  his  household,  and  others 
who  were  also  on  the  proscribed  list,  to  enter  into  her  plan,  flhe  ha^ 
Ihe  good  fortune  soon  to  learn,  that  he  was  dispatched  at  midnight 
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in  one  of  the  most  seoreC  recesses  of  his  palace,  whither  he  had  t6 
tired  to  rest 

The  twelve  Ciesars,  as  they  have  been  denominated  hi 
history,  ended  with  Domitian.  In  this  nuiiiber,  however, 
Julius  Caesai  is  included,  although  Augustus  was  the  fine 
emperor  strictly  so  called,  and  Nero  was  the  last  emperor  d 
the  Augustan  family. 

16.  Nerva  was  elected  emperor  by  the  senate,  upon  Iba 
death  of  Domitian,  96  A«  C.  He  was  the  firet  Bohmh 
emperor  of  foreign  extraction,  (being  a  native  of  Crete),  aad 
chosen  on  account  of  his  virtues.  His  advanced  age  and  th» 
clemency  of  his  disposition,  with  perhaps  a  want  of  energy, 
unfitted  him  to  stem  the  torrent  of  corruption,  and  to  cure 
the  disorders  of  the  empire.  He  however,  adopted  the  er- 
cellent  Trajan  as  his  successor,  and  thus  rendered  a  service 
to  mankind  which  his  administration  otherwise  could  nevei 
have  accomplished.  He  died  98  A.  C.  in  the  seventynae- 
cond  year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  sixteen  months. 

I  During  his  short  reign,  Nerva  made  several  good  laws  and  regu- 
lations, and  in  every  respect  conducted  himself  like  an  indulgent  Ei- 
ther to  his  people.  No  statues  would  he  permit  to  be  erected  to 
his  memory,  and  he  converted  into  money,  such  of  Domitian's  as 
had  been  spared  by  the  senate.  He  sold  many  rich  robes,  and 
moch  of  the  splendid  furniture  of  the  palace,  and  retrenched  seve- 
ral unreasonable  expenses  at  court,  yet  he  was  not  at  all  avaricious 
of  money. 

The  following  is  a  striking  instance  of  his  lenity.  He  had  so- 
lemnly sworn  that  no  senator  of  Rome  should  be  put  to  death  by 
his  command,  during  his  reign,  from  any  cause  whatever. 

This  oath  he  observed  with  such  sanctity,  that  when  two  sena^ 
tors  had..oonspired  his  death,  he  sent  for  them,  and  csrrled  them 
with  him  to  the  public  theatre.  There  presenting  each  a  dagger, 
he  desired  them  to  strike,  as  he  was  determined  not  to  ward  off  the 
blow. 

17.  Trajan,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  throne,  98  A.  C, 
was  a  native  of  Seville  m  Spain.    He  proved  to  be  one  c^ 
Rome's  best  sovereigns,  ^endid,  warlike,  nmnificenty  cam§* 
teous,  and  modest    Thefewviceshe  possessed  were  scarcely" 
noticed  amidst  the  blaze  of  his  virtues,  and  the  fiime  of  hll'^ 
exploits.     This,  perhaps,  is  an  instance  of  human  infimdiy.. 
in  the  estimation  of  character,  since  no  vice  should  pern  vmr\ 
coodenmed.    It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret,  that  hie  ttfaUfi 
•0  vidUe  m  otlier  respects,  should  be  implicated  by  his  eoa- 
duct  towards  the  Christians,  whom  he  suffered  to  he 
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bstecl.  Tbe  thud  great  perseGUtk>D  of  tliem  took  place  durinir 
bis  reigii. 

The  boundaries  of  the  empire  were  p^eatly  enlarged  by 
ibe  victories  of  Trajan,  in  Dacia  and  the  East.  They  never 
were  so  extensive,  either  before  or  after  his  time.  The  em- 
pire^ however,  was  not  improved  by  these  conquests ;  it  soon 
lost  them,  for  the  cououered  coimtries  immediately  re-aj^ared 
in  arms,  and  ai  length  effected  their  independence. 

Learning  and  learned  men  were  signally  encouraged  by  the 
emperor's  liberality.  His  public  works  are  also  much  eele- 
braled.  By  his  direction,  the  column  still  to  be  seen  un- 
der the  name  of  Trajan's  column,  was  ^ected.  It  i?  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  ancient  Rome.  He  died 
aAw  a  reign  of  nineteen  years,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three, 
118  A.  C. 

§  It  was  a  characteristic  of  Trajan,  that  he  so  little  feared  his 
eneqiies,  that  he  could  scarcely  be  mdifced  to  suppose  he  had  any. 
Being  once  told  that  his  favorite,  Sura,  was  false  to  him ;  Trajan, 
to  show  how  much  he  relied  upon  his  fidelity,  went  in  his  ordinary 
nminer  to  sup  with  him.  There  he  commanded  Surahs  surgeon  to 
be  brought,  whom  he  ordered  to  take  oflf  the  hair  about  his  eye* 
brows.  He  then  made  the  barber  shave  his  beard,  after  which,  he 
went  unconcerned  into  the  bath  as  usual.  The  next  day.  when 
Sora's  accusers  were  renewing  their  complaints ;  Trajan  informed 
tiiem  how  he  had  spent  the  night,  remarking,  that  "if  Sura,  had  any 
designs  against  his  life,  he  had  then  the  fairest  opportunity." 

Hie  first  war  in  which  the  emperor  was  engaged,  was  with  the 
Dadans,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  had  committed  numerous 
ravages  upon  the  provinces.  Trajan,  suddenly  appearing  In  arms 
on  tlie  frontiers  of  their  country,  awed  them  at  once  into  a  treaty  of 
peace.  As,  however,  this  was  soon  after  violated,  he  entered  the 
Bostile  territory,  and  obtamed  a  complete  victory,  though  with  a 
prodigious  slaughter  of  his  troops;  and  Dacia  l)ecame  a  Roman 
province.  At  his  return  to  Rome  he  entered  the  city  in  triumph : 
and  the  rejoicings  for  his  victories  lasted  for  the  s^jace  of  one  himdred 
and  twenty  days. 

Trajan  aferwards  turned  his  arms  eastward  and  speedily  reduced 
Bleaopotamia,  Chaldea,  and  As83rria,  and  took  Ctesiphon,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Parthian  empire.  At  length,  sailing  down  the  Persian 
fulph,  he  entered  the  Indian  ocean,  conquering  even  the  Indies , 
part  of  which  he  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire.  This  enterprise, 
wMch,  at  one  time,  he  intended  to  pursue  to  the  confines  of  the 
earth,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  on  account  of  the  inconvenleiMSs 
of  Incieasing  age. 

Preparhig  to  return  to  his  capital  in  a  style  of  unparafleled  ifig^ 
a^ilcencej  he  was  unable  flrom  infirmity  to  reach  home ;  andhewB 
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in  the  citv  of  Sdeucia,  having  reftised  to  nonuBate  a  saccesaor,  kit 
he  should  adopt  a  person  that  was  unworthy. 

It  may  serve  to  show  how  highly  Trajan  was  esteemed  by  his 
subjects,  that  it  was  the  practice,  during  two  hundred  years  in 
blessing  his  successors,  to  wish  them  "  the  fortime  of  Augustus,  and 
the  go^ness  of  Trajan." 

18.  Adrian  succeeded  Trajan  118  years  A.  C.  The 
wife  ot  Trajan  forged  a  will  in  the  (emperor's  name,  declar- 
ing Adrian  his  successor.  This  designation  was  supported 
by  the  army,  and  Adrian  ventured  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment This  emperor  was  a  nephew  of  Trajan,  and  in  most 
respects  worthy  of  being  his  successor.  He  chose  to  cultivate 
rather  the  arts  of  peace  than  war,  and  judging  that  the  lunita 
of  the  empire  were  too  extensive,  he  abandoned  all  the  con- 
quests of  Trajan,  and  bounded  the  eastern  provinces  by  the 
river  Euphrates.  He  was,  however,  remarkably  expert  in 
military  discipline.  * 

During  an  expedition  of  thirteen  years,  he  visited  in  per- 
son all  the  provinces  of  his  empire,  and  dispensed  wherever 
be  went  the  blessings  of  peace,  justice,  and  order.  In  his  ca-^ 
pacity  as  a  sovereign,  he  rendered  important  services  to  his 
subjects — in  private  life,  however,  it  is  said  that  his  virtues 
were  mingled  with  an  alloy  of  vices,  arising  chiefly  from  ir- 
resdution.  He  indulged  in  vanity,  envy,  and  detraction,  in  a 
degree  which  was  too  manifest  to  be  palliated  in  a  person  of 
his  exalted  station.  His  virtues,  however,  were  pre<h)minant, 
and  Rome  had  few  better  emperors.  His  general  knowledge, 
and  his  taste  in  the  arts,  were  highly  honourable  in  a  sovereign. 
He  died  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  A.  C.  138. 

$  Among  his  exploits,  it  is  known  that  when  he  came  to  Britain, 
he  built  a  wall  of  wood  and  earth,  between  the  modem  towns  ol 
Cariisle  and  Newcastle,  eighty  miles  in  length,  to  protect  the  Britons 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Caledonians.  In  a  war  with  the  Jews, 
he  killed  in  battle  five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  of  that  people 
idio  had  become  rebeUious,  and  built  a  city  on  the  ruins  of  Jemsa- 
em  which  he  called  Aelia  Capitolina.  In  performing  his  loof 
marcheiB  with  his  army,  Adrian  generally  travelled  on  foot,  and  went 
without  any  covering  on  his  head* 

His  character  was  in  manv  respects  extraordinary,  and  none  ol 
the  Roman  emperors  excelled  him  in  variety  of  endowments.  He  was 
highly  skilful  m  all  the  exercises  both  of  body  and  mind.  He  was  an 
adthor,  orator,  mathematician,  musician  and  painter.  (lis  memorr 
was  so  retentive,  that  he  recollected  every  incident  of  his  lifo^  msA 
he  knew  all  the  soldiers  of  his  army  by  name. 

He  was  the  first  emperor  who  wore  a  long  heard,  a  fashion  whidi 
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he  adopted  to  hide  the  warts  on  his  face.  His  successor  followed 
his  example  for  the  sake  of  ornament 

Though  Adrian  aimed  at  universal  repntation,  he  strictly  attended 
to  the  duties  of  his  station.  Through  his  cares  he  began  to  fail  ijpi 
health  and  strength,  and  adopting  for  his  successor  Titus  Antoninus, 
lie  sought  the  repose  which  he  needed.  His  bodily  infirmities  how- 
ever, daily  increased,  and  his  pain  becoming  nearljr  insupportable 
he  vehemently  desired  death.  Antoninus  with  difficulty  persuadea 
him  to  sustain  life,  though  the  emperor  frequently  cri«i  out  in  his 
agonies,"  How  miserable  a  thing  is  it  to  seek  death,  and  not  to  find 
it**  Alas !  how  pointed  is  the  moral,  that  no  station,  however  ex- 
alted, can  exempt  one  from  the  infirmities  of  life  and  the  sting  of 
death.  As  he  was  expiring,  the  emperor  repeated  the  following 
linea^  as  translated  iuto  English. 

O  fleedng  spirit,  wand'ring  fire^ 

That  long  has  warmed  my  tender  breast, 
Wilt  thou  no  more  my  frame  inspire  ? 

No  more  a  pleasing  cheerAiI  guest  1 
Whither,  ah  !  whither  art  thou  flying  t 

To  what  dark,  undiscovered  shore  7 
Thou  Beemcst  all  trembling,  shivering,  dying, 

And  wit  and  humour  are  no  more. 

HIi  reign  was  a  prosperous  one  of  twenty-two  years.  He  died  130 
A. Caged  seventy-two. 

19.  Titus  Ajitoninus,  sumamed  Pius,  having  been  adopt- 
ed  by  Adrian,  succeeded  to  the  empire  138  A.  C.  His  vir- 
tues were  an  ornament  to  human  natiu-e,  and  conferred  innu- 
wembh  blessings  on  mankind.  He  preferred  peace  to  con- 
quest, aod  yet  whenever  war  became  necessary,  he  carried 
it  on  with  vigour  and  success.  He  was  conspicuous  for  jus- 
tice  and  clemency,  and  his  love  of  the  religion  of  his  country. 

His  reign  was  marked  by  few  events,  as  the  reigns  of 
peaceable  monarcbs  usually  are.  The  most  remarkable  for- 
eign  occurrences  were  the  enlargement  of  the  province  of 
&itaui  by  die  conquests  of  Urbicus,  and  the  suppression  of 
sosne  forminable  rebellions  in  Germany,  Docia,  and  the  East 
He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  having  reigned  twenty- 
Iwo  years.  A.  C.  161. 

$  Such  was  the  munificence  of  Antoninus,  that  in  cases  of  famine 
or  inundation,  he  supplied  whh  his  own  money  the  wants  of  the 
sofierers.  Such  were  his  humanity  and  love  of  peace,  that  when 
toM  of  conquering  heroes,  he  said  with  Scipio,  that  "he  preferred 
the  Hie  and  preservation  of  one  subject  to  the  aeath  of  an  hundred 
enemies  P'  His  re^rd  of  the  christians  was  extraordinary  for  a 
heathen  emperor.  He  declared  that  "  if  any  should  proceed  to  dis- 
turb ih»»m  on  account  of  their  religion,  such  should  undergo  the 
{MiaMhmcnt  which  was  intended  against  the  accused.''    A  de- 
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i  of  persecution  neverthelms  took  place,  conteaiy  lo  Urn  ] 
pies  of  tue  omperor. 

He  was  a  distinguished  rewarder  of  learned  men.  \frhoni  he  invi 
ted  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  raised  to  wealth  and  honour 
Among  the  rest,  he  sent  for  Apc^oniusthe  famous  stoic  philosopfaei^ 
to  instruct  his  adopted  son,  Marcus  Aurelius,  whom  he  had  premuB 
ly  married  to  his  aaughter. 

Apollonius  being  arrived  at  Rome,  the  emperor  desired  his  atten 
dance:  but  the  philosopher  arrogantly  answered  that  it  was  the 
scholar's  duty  to  wait  upon  the  master,  and  not  the  master^  to  \nii 
upon  the  scholar.  To  this  reply,  Antoninus  only  returned  with  « 
smile,  '*  that  It  was  surprising  how  Apollonius^  who  made  no  diifieal- 
ty  in  coming  from  Greece  to  Rome,  should  think  it  so  haxd  to  walk 
from  one  part  of  Rome  to  the  other,"  and  immediately  s^t  Marau 
Aurelius  to  him. 

In  the  midst  of  his  labours  in  rendering  his  subjects  happy,  he  was 
seized  with  a  lingering  illness,  which  terminated  in  death  in  tiie 
seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-third  of  his  reign. 

20.  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  the  adopted  son  of  Pius, 
now  came  to  the  throne,  161  A.  C.  His  name  before  was 
Annius  Yerus,  and  he,  together  witli  Lucius  Yerus,  his  bro- 
Uier,  bad  been  designated  by  Adrian  to  succeed  to  the  govem- 
ment,  whenever  Antoninus  Pius  should  decease.  Pius  coo* 
finned  the  adoption  of  Marcus,  without  once  naming  Lucius 
Yerus.  Marcus,  however,  upon  assuming  the  empire,  admil- 
ied  bis  brother  as  a  partner  in  the  administratioD. 

They  were  perfectly  opposite  in  character ;  Marcus  AureKw 
being  as  much  distinguished  for  bis  ^lergy  and  virtue^  as 
Yerus  was  for  imbecility,  meanness,  and  vice.  Aurelius  was 
in  every  respect  equal  to  his  predecessor,  and  was  even  more 
eonspicuQus  for  bis  attachment  to  philosophy.  This,  as  the 
stoics  professed  it,  he  has  admirably  taugbt  and  illustrated  in 
his  Meditations. 

In  the  waiB  whidi  were  carried  (m  durmg  this  joint  rdgn, 
the  worthless  Yerus  brought  disgrace  upon  the  Roman  name^ 
wherever  be  commanded.  The  Parthians,  however,  w«re 
repulsed  by  the  legions  of  the  empire,  and  a  rebellion  <^  tha 
Germans  was  subdued. 

After  the  death  of  Yerus,  which  happily  soon  took  places 
Aurelius  directed  all  his  energies  for  the  improvement  aoa 
happiness  of  his  empire.  For  purposes  of  beneficence  ha 
Fisited  the  remotest  comers  of  the  Roman  world.  He  died 
at  length  in  Pannonia,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  hu  age,  and 
nineteenth  of  his  reign,  A.  C,  193.      Digitized  by  Google 


it  W&9  an  tnfalkky  of  die  oCborwise  admimfafe  mga  of 
Anrelius,  that  the  christian^  at  one  time  were  violently  perae* 
cuied.  Tlie  fanatical  Pagan  priests  were,  however,  the  im* 
mediate  instruments  in  this  persecution,  inasmuch  as  they 
ascribed  to  the  christians  the  various  calamities  which  the 
empire  endured,  under  the  excesses  of  Yerus,  the  attacks  of 
Uie  barbarians,  and  the  devastations  occasioned  by  earth- 
quakes, femines,  pestilences,  and  inundations. 

{  AureUos  loved  retirement  and  philosophical  contemplation,  and 
improved  for  mental  cultivation  and  enjoyment,  all  the  leisure  h^ 
oomd  command.  That,  however,  was  far  less  than  his  wishes  d.c 
fated  The  disturbances  in  the  empire  called  him  frequently  into 
the  field,  and  until  the  death  of  his  colleague,  he  suffered  no  stnall 
kiquietitde  on  his  account  He  was,  however,  successful  in  his  mili- 
tary excursions. 

One  deliverance  which  he  and  his  army  experienced  on  a  certain 
occasion,  borders  on  the  miraculous.  In  a  contest  with  the  barbar 
rians  beyond  the  Danube,  the  Roman  legions  unexpectedly,  through 
tiie  artifice  of  the  enemy,  found  themselves  inclosed  in  a  place  where 
they  ooidd  neither  fight,  nor  retreat  In  this  situation  they  becane 
at  len^  totally  disheartened,  from  their  long  continued  fatigue,  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  place,  and  their  violent  thirst 

In  these  suffering  circumstances,  while  sorrow  and  despair  were 
depicted  on  every  brow,  Aiurelius  ran  through  the  ranks,  and  used 
every  effbrt  to  rekindle  their  hopes  and  courage.  But  all  was  in 
▼ain.  At  this  crisis,  and  just  as  the  barbarians  were  ready  to  follow 
them,  we  are  told  that  the  solemn  prayers  of  a  christian  legion, 
then  serving  among  them,  produced  such  a  shower  of  rain  as  instant- 
ly revived  the  famtmg  army.  From  the  same  clouds,  was  discliarged 
such  a  terrible  storm  of  hail  with  thunder' against  the  enemy,  as  dis- 
mayed fhem,  and  made  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  refreshed  and  m- 
spirited  Romans. 

These  circumstances  are  related  by  pagan  as  well  as  Christian 
writers,  only  with  this  difference,  that  the  latter  ascribe  the  victory 
to  their  own  prayers,  the  former  to  the  prayers  of  their  emperor 
Anrelins,  however,  it  seems,  was  favourably  impressed  in  regard  to 
the  christians,  since  he  immediately  relaxed  the  persecution,  against 
them. 

Some  other  particulars  will  be  related  respecting  Aurelius,  in  our 
biompbical  sketches. 

Upon  the  death  of  Aurelius  the  empire  evidently  dclclined. 
The  emperors  who  succeeded  were  generally  a  weak  or 
vicious  race.  The  colossal  size  of  the  empire  caused  it  to 
sink  by  its  own  weight  Enemies  cm  its  borders  oppressed 
It  from  without,  and  tumults  and  factions  paralized  it  within ; 
patriotism  and  genius  were  becoming  rare,  andHSorrupdon 
pervaded  aU  orders  of  the  community.       Dgi-dby^oogie 


M  the  period  of  Trajasi's  deatli,  the  tmfki$  eatupabmA 
ed  the  greater  port  of  Britain,  all  Spain,  France,  the  Ne 
tberlands,  Italy,  part  of  C»ermany,  Egypt,  Barbary,  Bile- 
dulgerid,  Turkey  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  and  Persia  At 
the  demise  of  Aurelius,  it  was  a  Utile  diminished  in  size,  but 
still  too  large  to  be  preserved  entire,  amidst  the  prodiga^  of 
be  times. 

21.  Commodos,  the  son  of  Aurdius^  had  been  nominated 
by  his  &ther  to  succeed  him,  and  be  accordingly  now  moooted 
the  throne,  180  A.  C.  He  had  nothing  but  the  nnerits  of  his 
father  to  commend  him  to  the  Roman  people.  He  inherited 
the  disposition  of  his  infamous  mother,  Faustina,  rather  than 
of  Aurelius.  The  change  from  the  teign  of  the  fetber  lo 
the  son  was  indeed  a  most  gloomy  one.  It  is  a  singular  feet, 
that  the  most  detestable  of  all  the  emperors  was  the  son  of 
the  best 

*  Commodus  was  given  to  low  vices  and  mean  puraoks-^ 
was  fond  of  the  sports  of  the  circus  and  amphidieatBe,  the 
hunting  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  combats  of  boxers  and  ght- 
diators,  ,  His  administration  of  the  government  was  entirdy 
weak,  contemptible,  and  tyrannical.  He  perished  by  assaa^ 
tination,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  his  reign,  193  A.  C. 

{ Ithadbeen  hi^pv  for  himself  and  mankind,  had  Commodus  cul- 
tivated his  mind,  as  he  did  his  body,  (for  he  was  wonderfully  expat 
in  all  corporeal  exercises :)  but  he  was  averse  to  every  rational  and 
liberal  pursuit  He  spent  the  day  in  feasting,  and  the  night  in  tfie 
vilest  debaucheries. 

His  cruelty  combined  with  avarice  and  levitjr,  cannot  be  too  strong- 
ly held  up  lor  the  detestation  of  mankind,  u  any  person  desired 
to  be  revenged  on  an  enemy,  by  barffaining  with  Commodus  for  a 
sum  of  money,  he  was  permitted  to  destroy  him  in  such  a  mannec 
m  he  chose.  He  commanded  a  person  to  be  thrown  amimg  wild 
beasts,  for  reading  the  life  of  Caligula  in  Suetonius.  He  would 
spmetunes,  in  a  frolic,  cut  off  men's  noses,  under  a  pretence  of  shav- 
ing their  beards ;  yet  he  was  himself  so  jealous  of  mankind,  that  he 
was  oUtged  to  be  bis  own  barber ;  or  as  some  have  said,  he  used  to 
bum  his  Deard,  after  the  example  of  Dionysius,  the  tyrant 

In  imitating  Hercules  with  his  club  and  lion's  skin,  he  would  fu* 
riously  fall  upon  a  company  of  beggars  in  the  streets,  and  beat  them 
to  death ;  having  Arst  dressed  them  up  like  giants  aad  monstecs,  and 
giving  them  sponges  to  throw  at  him,  instead  of  stunes. 

In  such  a  manner  did  this  wretch  spend  his  time,  while  the  trou« 
bles  of  his  empire  were  daily  incrensing,  ai?'  its  strength  and  terri- 


Idriit  «m4iiitiiMring  by  ft«qtic9it  wtrfares  on  die  fUMkan.  Ift 
jMiUf^ifly  escaped  destruetion  several  times,  from  his  pereomj  eu»- 
peraled  foes.  But  he  was  destined  at  length  fustly  to  fall.  Hii 
favonrite  concubine,  Marcia,  who  accidentafiy  discovered  the  em* 
peror's  determination  to  put  her  to  deaUi,  wmi  other  conspirators, 
found  the  means  ot  <testroying  him,  partly  by  pdson  and  partly  by 
strangling. 

22.  Pertinax,  who  bad  been  fixed  upon  by  the  conspiraUm 
as  the  successor  o(  Gommodus,  was  joyfully  proclaimed  by 
the  praetorian  guards,  193  A.  C.  Originally  he  was  the  son 
of  an  enfranchised  slave,  but  rose  to  esteem  by  his  vutues 
aad  mflitary  talents.  Applying  himself  to  the  correctioQ  d 
abuses  with  too  unsparing  and  rash  a  hand,  he  alienated  the 
aflectioos  of  a  corrupted  people,  and  was  deposed  and  mur« 
dered  by  the  same  guards  that  had  placed  him  ou  the  throne^ 
after  a  reign  o(  only  three  months,  aged  sixty-eight  yearsu. 
The  loss  which  the  empire  felt  in  the  death  of  such  a  man 
is  greater  than  can  be  weU  conceived. 

23.  Didius  Julianus,  next  succeeded  to  the  empire  193  A. 
C^  having  purchased  it  of  the  prstorian  guards,  who  put  it 
up  to  the  highest  bidder.  At  the  same  time,  several  c<mi- 
nianders  in  the  distant  provinces^  were  each  proclaimed  t^ 
tbeir  respective  forces.  These,  however,  lost  their  lives  ex* 
eepL  S^mius  Severus,  who  marched  to  Rome  and  seized 
the  government.  Didius  was  hereupon  deposed  and  put  to 
death  by  the  senate  in  the  fifth  month  of  his  reign. 

{  Didius  presents  a  strikinff  instance  of  the  cupidity  of  the  hu- 
man mmd  for  power,  and  of  3ie  infelicities  that  attend  it  He  was 
a  man  of  consular  rank^  and  the  richest  citizen  of  Rome.  Hearing 
the  singular  proclamation  of  the  pnetorian  guards,  and  ohanndi 
with  the  project  of  unbounded  dominion,  he  hastened  to  the  camp, 
and  bid  me  largest  price  for  the  empire.  He  gave  to  eadi  soldier 
(1(VXX>  in  number)  the  sum  of  6250  drachmas,  which  amounts  to 
nearly  %000,000  dollars^  in  the  whole. 

From  this  period  he  was  exposed  to  disappcHntment,  mortificar 
tkm,  insiUt,  and  danger.  Indulging  his  ease  and  his  avaricious  dis- 
posMoD,  he  soon  omnded  those  who  made  him  emperor.  He  was 
egntemptoouaiy  treated  at  home,  while  two  or  more  generals  hi  the 
provinces  abroiKL  disclaimed  his  authority.  Upon  the  approach  of 
Severus,  he  could  raise  no  forces  to  meet  him.  He  was  nearty  dis- 
traeted  by  tiiie  multiplicity  of  counsels,  and  finally  his  peipfezity 
and  dislreflB  becune  extreme  and  overwhelminff. 
-  TkB  senate,  at  this  crisis,  pereeiving  his  timidity  and  irresolutfoOi 
revived  to  abandon  him,  and  to  proclaim  Severus.  His  desCh  ^Mi 
was  no  longer  problematical ;  and  though  he  persisted  that  he  hai 
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rrifhi  to  e^}oy  hispnrdiafle  for  the  natural  poAod  of  bl8]yii.«ilK 
bad  been  ffoxMy  of  no  crime,  all  did  not  avail.  Hie  WBeOTlkmuw^ 
obliging  him  to  atretch  his  nieck  forward  according  to  cnston,  ioi> 
mediatdy  ctruck  <^  his  head. 

24.  Septunius  Severus  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
worid,  193  A.  C.  He  was  an  African  by  birth,  and  possessed 
a  restless  activity  with  an  unbounded  share  of  ambition. 
He  was  endowed  with  a  hardihood  and  decision  of  character, 
which  fitted  him  for  any  enterprise.  His  military  talents 
were  conspicuous,  and  the  credit  of  the  Roman  arms  was 
sustained  during  his  reign.  In. his  administration  of  govern- 
ment he  was  generally  wise  and  equitable,  though  hi^y 
despotic. 

In  his  expedition  into  England,  he  built  a  stone  wall  ex- 
lending  fix)m  Solway  Frith  to  the  German  Ocean,  nearly  on 
a  pandlel  with  that  of  Adrian.  Severus  died  at  York  in 
England,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of 
eighteen  years,  211  A.  C.  He  left  the  empire  to  his  two 
sons  Oaracalla  and  Geta,  whose  dispositions  gave  the  em- 
peror the  greatest  inquietude. 

§  The  first  act  of  Severus^  even  before  he  entered  Rome,  was  to 
degrade  the  praetorian  soldiers,  whose  irregularity  had  already  be- 
oone  too  conspicuous.  These  he  stript  of  thdr  title,  and  banished 
one  hundred  miles  from  the  city.  He  soon  aAer  engajged  in  a  terri- 
ble conflict  with  Niger,  his  competitor  in  the  East,  wnom  he  finally 
conquered  on  the  plains  of  Issus.  Albinus  also,  his  other  competi- 
tor, who  comman&d  in  Britain,  was  soon  after  conquered  in  battle, 
in  one  of  the  severest  engagements  recorded  in  the  Koman  histoty. 
It  was  fought  in  Gaul,  and  lasted  from  mominff  till  night,  withonit 
any  apparent  advantage  on  either  side.  It  was  decided  at  length  by 
g  body  of  reaerve,  in  favour  of  Severus. 

His  activity  and  love  of  eonqtiest  led  him  into  the  East,  where  he 
siflmansed  his  arms,  and  whence  he  returned  in  triumph  to  Rome, 
liavin^  escaped  a  conspiracy  formed  by  Plautian,  to  whom  he  had 
comimtted  his  domestic  policy,  he  spent  a  considerable  time  in  vi^ 
ing  the  cities  of  Italy ;  and  fiimtly  in  affording  protection  to  all  pafts 
of  his  empire,  he  made  an  expedition  into  Britain.  The  waU  wfaidi 
he  here  buijt  was  eight  feet  broad  and  twelve  feet  high,  planted  wiih 
towers  at  a  raile^s  distance  from  each  other,  and  communicating  by 
pipes  of  brass  in  the  wall,  which  conveyed  intelligence  from  one 
ganrison  to  another  with  incredible  dispatch. 

Having  given  peace  to  the  island,  and  secured  it  against  the  inrop* 
ftions  of  the  Caledonians,  he  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  age  aid 
fatigue ;  but  he  was  more  broken  down  by  the  irreclaimable  US^  of 
Gariiealk.  Calling  for  the  um  in  which  his  ashes  were  to  be  €»* 
dosed,  he  moralised  on  his  melancholy  condition  in  tne  ibllowing 
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mmeak,  ^LHtte  ura,'' saidhe^  "Uioq  ahiMiioirooDteitt^i^ 
world  eouM  not  eonlain."    It  is  recorded  that  he  hastened  his  dm&k 
by  purposely  loading  his  stomach  with  food,  in  his  weak  state. 

25.  Caracalla  cuid  Geta  were  now  established  on  the 
throne,  211  A.  C.  Their  association  in  the  empire  created 
a  mutual  enmity,  and  indeed  they  were  very  unllKe  in  native 
character.  Caracalla  was  fierce  and  cruel  to  an  extreme 
degree.  Geta  was  mild  and  merciful.  The  former  resolv- 
ing to  reign  alone,  seized  an  opportunity  to  murder  Geta  in 
the  anus  of  his  mother.  During  hb  reign  of  six  years,  he 
committed  a  continued  series  of  atrocities.  He  was  takmi  off 
by  assassination,  217  A.  C. 

Within  this  short  period  the  empire  was  e\ery  day  declin« 
ing ;  the  soldiers  were  entirely  masters  of  every  election ; 
and  both  discipline  in  the  army,  and  subordination  in  the 
state,  were  almost  destroyed. 

J  The  worst  qualities  of  the  worst  emperors  centered  inthisimpe- 
wretch.  He  slew  his  friend  Lstius,  his  own  wife  Phmthia,  and 
Papinian,  the  renowned  civilian,  for  refosing  to  write  in  vindication 
of  his  cruelty — that  upright  man  answering  the  emperor's  request 
by  observing,  ^  that  it  was  much  easier  to  commit  a  parricide  than 
JO  defend  it" 

He  commanded  all  the  governors  to  be  slcmi,  whom  his  brother 
iad  appointed,  and  destroyed  not  less  than  2000  of  his  adherrats. 
Upon  a  certain  occasion,  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  faU  upon  a  crowd- 
ed audience  in  the  tlieatre,  only  for  discountenancing  a  charioteer, 
whom  he  happened  to  favour. 

As  might  be  expected,  he  was  harrassed  wifii  awful  terrors.  He 
feared  the  day  of  his  death,  and  that  day  was  fast  approaching.  One 
Bfartial,  a  centurion  of  the  guards,  was  i>revailed  upon  by  a  higher 
officer,  Macrinus,  to  j^ve  the  emperor  his  death-wound,  on  a  con- 
venient occasion,  which  was  readily  seized,  and  thus  the  world  was 
freed  from  a  monster,  who  was  not  only  infinitely  unfit  to  govem 
an  empire,  but  was  unworthy  to  live. 

26.  Macrinus,  who  instigated  Caraealla's  death,  was  pro- 
claimed emperor,  217  A.  C.  Little  is  recorded  respecting 
him.  He  was  a  person  of  obscure  birth,  and  was  aeemM 
■evere  by  the  soldiery,  who  had  now  become  so  Ucentiou8| 
that  they  could  scarcely  bear  the  gentlest  corrections.  Hia 
attempts  at  discipline,  together  witli  the  artifices  of  the  grands 
iDfiiber  of  Heliogabalus,  alienated  from  him  the  aflEectioDs  of 
the  army,  and  he  lost  his  life  in  the. straggle  to  retam  Ui 
porwer,  after  a  reign  of  only  fourteen  months,  218  A#  C. 

t7.  Hdiogabalus  waa,  by  tlie  armyi  raised  to  the  throne 
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whan  enty  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  appointment  df  chtt 
Army,  as  usual,  influenced  the  decisions  of  the  senate  and 
citizens  of  Rome.  This  emperor  proved  to  be  anotlier  mon- 
ster of  wickedness  of  the  same  rank  with  Nero,  Commodus, 
and  Caracalla.  He  lived  to  be  only  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  yet  lived  long  enough  to  hasten  the  fall  of  the  empire, 
and  to  cover  his  name  with  eternal  infamy.  He  was  mur- 
dered in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  222  A.  C, 

SHeliogabalas  was  a  natural  son  of  Caracalla,  a  beautifal  }[oatlL 
loved  by  the  armjr.    Surrounded  by  flatterers,  he  soon  yiel^o 
himself  to  their  directions.    His  short  life  was  but  a  tissue  of  i 


minacy,  lust,  folly,  and  extravagance.    Some  parts  of  his  conduct 
I  too  indecent  nere  to  be  described. 


In  four  years  he  married  six  wives,  and  divorced  them  alL  He 
even  asstmied  the  dress  and  circumstances  of  a  woman,  and  marri- 
ed one  of  his  ofScers.  After  that  he  took  for  husband,  one  Hieroolefl^ 
a  slave,  whom  he  suffered  to  beat  him  severely  when  guilty  of  any 
excess,  all  which  he  endured  with  great  patience,  saying^  that  it  was 
(he  duty  of  a  wife  to  submit  to  her  husband. 

His  prodigality  and  epicurism  were  boundless.  His  supper 
generally  cost  six  thousand  crowns,  and  often  sixty  thousand.  He 
«Jways  dr^sed  in  cloth  of  gold  ana  purple,  enriched  with  precious 
stones,  and  never  twice  put  on  the  same  habit.  Whenever  he  iock 
horse,  all  the  way  between  his  apartment  and  the  place  of  mount- 
inff,  was  covered  wiQi  gold  and  silver  dust  strewn  at  his  approach. 

tlis  cruelties  were  equal  to  his  licentiousness.  *  He  often  invited 
the  most  common  of  the  people  to  share  in  his  feasts,  and  made 
them  sit  down  on  large  bellows  full  of  wmd,  which  by  sudden  ex- 
bsnstioo,  threw  the  guests  on  the  ground,  and  left  them  a  prey  lo 
wild  beasts.  It  Is  even  said  he  endeavorea  to  foretel  the  secrets  at 
futurity,  by  inspectmg  the  entrails  of  young  men  sacrificed ;  and 
that  he  chose  tor  this  horrid  purpose,  the  most  beautiful  youths 
throughout  Italy. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  thousand  excesses,  follies,  and  atrocities  ci 
a  mad  and  vicious  boy,  who,  with  the  possession  of  unlimited  rule, 
could  do  9S  be  pleased. 

Being  persuaded  by  his  CTandmother  Maesa,  he  adopted  Alexan- 
der hto  cousin-german  as  his  successor ;  but  kidignant  that  the  af- 
fed^ons  of  his  army  were  bestowed  upon  the  latter,  he  meditated 
revenge.  His  soldien,  however,  perceiving  his  intention,  toc^  an 
opportunity  to  secure  m  person,  and  having  dispatched  him,  treated 
his  body  with  the  greatest  mdignity,  and  consigned  it  at  length  to 
the  Tybcf . 

'  28.  Alexander  Severus  was  declared  emperor  22i  A.  C 
He  was  a  prince  of  a  kind,  brAieficent,  and  energetic  charac- 
ter, and  highly  accomplished  in  learning  and  the  arts.  Evcrr 
•way  ealcidoted  to  make  his  subjects  happy,  he  was  greadf 
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hseonred  and  esteemed  by  them.  He  was  conspicuous  alooibr 
his  mitkary  talente,  and  for  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  and 
others  during  his  reign.  He  thus  restored  the  ^npire  to  itd 
former  limits :  but  this  exertion  of  its  remaining  strength^ 
ratlier  hastened  than  delayed  its  decline. 

He  was  cut  off  by  a  mutiny  among  his  own  soldiers  in  thtf 
fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  twenty-ninth  of  his  agcj^ 
at  the  instigation  of  Maximinus,  his  successor,  235  A.  C. 

§  As  a  specimen  of  his  virtuous  character  we  may  mention,  that 
he  ever  loved  good  men,  and  severely  reproved  the  lewd  and  infa- 
mous. His  remark  is  in  point,  when  he  decided  a  coutest  between 
the  christians  and  a  company  of  cooks  and  vinters,  about  a  piece  of 
ground,  which  the  one  claimed  as  a  place  of  public  worship,  and  the 
other  for  exercising  their  respective  trades.  "  It  is  better  that  God 
be  worshiped  there  in  any  manner,  than  that  the  place  should  be  put 
JO  the  uses  of  drunkenness  or  debauchery." 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  had  all 
the  premature  wisdom  of  age.  His  judgment  was  solid,  and  hifii 
talents  were  various.  He  was  an  excellent  mathematician,  geometri<» 
clan,  and  musician.  His  taste  in  painting,  sculpture  and  poetry  wad 
admirable. 

The  first  part  of  his  reign  was  spent  in  a  reformation  of  the  abu- 
ses of  his  predecessors ;  particular!^  in  restoring  the  senators  to  theii^ 
rank  and  influence.  His  first  expedition,  in  the  tenth  year  of  hief 
reiffo,  was  against  tive  Parthians  and  Persians,  whom  he  opposed 
with  a  powerful  army.  In  one  decisive  engagement,  he  routed  the 
Persians  with  great  slaughter.  About  the  same  time,  several  of  his 
fenerals  obtained  signal  fictories,  over  various  natiotis  then  at  war 
with  the  empire. 

His  manner  of  living  was  like  that  of  the  meanest  sentinel ;  when-* 
met  he  dined  or  snpp^  he  sa^  with  his  tent  open,  that  all  men  might 
be  witnesses  of  his  abstemiousness.  He  was  at  one  time  instruct 
by  the  famous  Origen  m  the  principles  of  Christianity ;  though  it 
ddes  not  appear  that  he  embraced  that  religioQ. 

S9.  Maximinus,  who  was  accessary  to  the  murder  of  SeveruS| 
ascended  the  throne  upon  this  eventi  235  A.  0.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  Thracian  shepherd,  and  is  represented  bv  historians 
as  a  man  of  gi^ntic  stature  and  Herculean  strength.  He  was 
full  eight  feet  m  height^  and  perfectly  symmetric  in  form. 

He  rose  by  degrees  into  power ;  but  though  meritorious 
before  his  elevation,  as  a  sovereign  he  was  bruted  and  ferocious* 
He  warred  with  the  Germans,  and  wasted  their  country  to 
(be  extent  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  converting  it  al- 
most into  a  desert.  His  cruelties  soon  aroused  the  Koman 
peofde  against  him^  and  lie  was  finally  assassinated  by  bis 
own  soldiers  in  his  tent,  after  a  reignof  thrn6yearB,238  A.  O. 
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During  the  period  of  his  pow^,  thb  two  Cbidiaiifly  SkUmi 
and  800  were  proclaimed  emperom,  but  these  soon  perHhed^ 
The  senate  then  proclakned  Pupienus  and  Balbmos,  who 
survived  Maximinus.  These  measures  were  dictated  by  the 
anxiety  which  the  Romans  felt,  to  free  themsehres  fimn  that 
tyrant 

{Msziminus  is  said  to  hare  delighted  in  acts  of  the  matest  faar* 
fMnty,  and  no  less  than  four  hundred  persons  lost  their  uves,  on  the 
ialse  suspicion  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  life.  He  caused  to  be  re* 
moyed  from  bis  nght  or  assassinated,  many  noble  Romans,  who,  aa 
he  suspected,  despised  him,  on  account  of  his  mean  origin. 

WheR  he  was  apprised  of  the  acts  of  the  senate,  appomtmg 
others  to  the  supreme  power,  he  raved  and  howled  Hke  a  wild  beast, 
and  almost  destroyed  himself  by  beating  his  head  against  the  walls 
of  his  palace.  His  fury,  however,  at  length  gave  way  to  a  spirit 
of  revenge ;  but  his  bloody  machinations  were  soon  stopped.  His 
guards  having  been  corrupted,  murdered  him  while  sleeping  in  his 
tent,  as  he  was  too  formidable  an  object  to  be  attacked  while  awaka 

Owing  to  his  size,  his  strength  was  prodigious.  He  alone  coidd 
draw  a  nifl  loaded  wagon.  With  a  blow  of  his  fist  he  could  break 
the  teeth  in  a  horse's  mouth,  and  with  a  kick  of  h'j  foot  could  break 
hs  thigh.  His  voracity  was  proportioned  to  his  size  and  strength. 
Be  generally  ate  forty  pounds  of  flesh  every  ds^,  and  drank  six 
gallons  of  virine. 

The  Preetorian  soldiers  who  were  enemies  to  Pupienus  and 
Balbinus,  soon  embraced  an  opportunity  of  despaicning  thepn 
both,  and  accidentally  Dieting  Gordian,  grandsoD  to  aae  of 
the  former  Gordians,  they  proclaimed  him  emperor.  Th* 
senate  and  people  had  been  too  long  controlled  by  the  army, 
on  the  subject  of  nominating  the  emperors,  to  withhold  th^r 
consent  in  the  present  instance. 

30.  Gordian  accordingly  assumed  the  empire  238  yea» 
A.  C.  He  was  no  more  Uian  sixteen  years  old  at  this  time, 
and  was  a  prince  of  very  considerable  merit.  The  Gothst, 
and  also  die  Persians,  who  had  invaded  the  confines  of  the 
empire  on  different  sides,  were  repulsed  by  his  arms. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  Philip,  an  Arabian, 
was  chosen  pnetorian  prefect,  under  whose  administration  tM" 
people  began  to  be  discontented.  This  state  of  things  PMm 
fostered,  till  the  odium  against  the  emperor  so  far  increase^ 
that  the  praefect  ventured  to  order  nis  execution,  with  a 
view  to  his  own  preferment,  an  object  which  he  accom[dkh- 
ed.    G<wdian'8  reign  was  a  period  of  nearly  six  years. 

{  Gor^stt  was  a  man  so  fond  of  learning,  that  beHJadeoDedeA 
§3.000  bo<*B  in  his  private  library.  ^ gtized by v^iDO 
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81.  PW^pbftvngacqim^thettnime2UA.  C^by  tte 
mufder  of  hts  bea^Mslor,  reigned  five  yean,  and  then  wag 
hniBeif  aasasainated,  whfle  marcbing  against  Decius. 

{  Philfp  was  an  Arabian  by  bhih,  and  received,  in  the  manner  ci 
MsdeaCh,  a  righteoos  retribution, on  accoont  of  his  ownnefokm 
oondoct  in  gaining  the  sceptre. 

32.  Dedus,  whom  PhMip  had  appointed  to  command  a 
anroitod  army,  had  been  proclaimed  before  the  emperor^ 
death.  Upon  that  event  he  began  to  assume  the  fimctions  of 
government  249  A.  C.  His  activity  and  wisdom  would  hava 
iteyed  the  progress  of  decay  in  the  empire,  if  any  human 
means  eoold  efiea  that  otgect  Bat  the  tendency  to  thia 
state  of  things  was  irretrievable  and  fatal. 

The  profligacy  and  luxury  of  the  times,  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  Pagans  and  Christians,  and  the  beginning  irrup* 
Cions  of  the  barbarous  nations  firom  without,  were  enfeebling 
the  empire  beyond  remedy. 

Decius  reigned  but  two  years  and  six  months,  having  been 
cut  off,  in  a  war  with  the  Goths,  by  the  treachery  of -Gafluii 
his  general. 

M.  OaDus,  raised  to  the  throne  251  A.  C,  by  that  part  of 
the  army  which  survived  a  defeat  he  had  himself  occasioned| 
cdgoed  but  two  years  and  four  months.  He  was  a  vicious 
eovefeign,  and  during  his  reign  the  empire  suffered  incalcula« 
hie  misery.  He  perished  in  a  civil  war,  in  which  AemilianuSi 
hia  general,  opposed  him,  and  was  victorious. 

{  It  was  in  the  time  of  Gallus,  that  a  dreadful  pestflence  spread 
over  the  earth,  threatening  almost  to  depopulate  it. 

34  Talerian,  a  commander  of  one  of  the  armies  of  the  exor 
fittf  succeeded  to  the  tlirone  254  A.  C,  contrary  to  the  ex<* 
Metatkmfl  of  AemiUanus.  In  a  war  with  the  Persians,  having 
been  taken  orisoner,  he  saflbred  unheard  of  hard^ios  and  in- 
•ult,andat  length  was  put  to  death  in  the  moat  cruel  manner, 

{  Sapor,  the  Persian  king,  happened  to  secure  the  person  of  Vale- 
rm.  We  are  UM  that  he  always  used  the  emperor  as  a  footstool 
fcr  momitiag  his  horse,  and  titatheoftoi  observed,  ^such  an  attitude 
mm  the  bail  slatae  that  oonld  be  ereeted  in  honour  of  his  victory^^ 

The  manner  of  Valerian's  death  is  almost  too  horrid  to  be  men- 
teied.    Hfai  eyes  wereiirst  plucked  out,  and  afterwards  he  was  flay 
ad  afite,  when  hk  skin  was  dyed  red,  and  exposed  in  a  temple.  He 
waa  ssiven  years  a  prisoner* 

M.  GalliemiB,  son  of  Yalerian,  was  chosen  emperor  360 
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A.  C.  He  promiBed  to  avenge  tbe  kmiltB  ud  deat|i  <tf  ^ 
fiuW ;  but  after  his  elevation,  be  tbcMight  only  of  bm  owb 
boae  pleasures,  while  the  empire  was  attad^ed  withoat,  and 
distra^  within.  Thirty  pretenders  were  at  one  time  con- 
tending for  the  dixninion  of  die  state.  Grallienus  sufleiied  a 
vident  death. 

36.  Upon  the  death  of  Gellienus,  Flavtas  GbtndkB  was 
invested  with  the  pur|^  268  A.  C,  agreeaUy  to  the  wMiea 
of  (he  army,  and  the  whole  Roman  people.  He  was  an  ae^ 
tive,  wise,  and  good  prince ;  biH  unhappily  his  reign  waa 
short,  being  less  than  two  years.  He  died  a  natural  death, 
which  was  more  frequently  the  lot  of  the  virtuous,  than  of  tbe 
profligate  emperors. 

§  Claudius  opposed  with  success  the  Goths,  Hemli,  &e.  who  had 
invaded  t^  empire«a  ^e  north,  in  one  instance  de8tro3riDg  an  army 
o(  800,000  men ;  and  he  likewise  overthrew  the  Germans,  who  had 
reared  Uie  standard  of  revolt.  His  energy  stayed,  for  a  short  time^ 
the  decline  of  the  empire. 

37.  The  army  made  choice  of  Aurelian  as  empercMr,  270 
A.  C.  His  parentage  was  obscure,  but  he  was  esteemed  tbe 
most  valiant  commander  of  his  age.  After  his  elevatxm,  Us 
time  was  passed  in  repressing  the  irruptions  of  the  barbariana, 
and  particularly  in  carrying  on  a  war  with  Zcnobia,  a  prin- 
cess of  Palmyra,  commonly  styled  the  Queen  of  the  feast, 
whom  he  conquered,  and  brought  captive  to  Rome.  WMf 
great  courage  and  military  talents,  he  was  cruel.  He  fi^  in 
a  conspiracy  which  was  raised  against  him  by  some  of  Ma 
subjects. 

§  His  strength  was  said  to  he  so  great  that  in  one  single  engage- 
ment, he  killed  40  of  the  enemy  with  his  own  hand,  and  abote  900 
at  dlfierent  times.  The  degeneracy  of  his  people  seemed  ahno^  lo 
fcistify  his  severities,  in  punishing  offisndOTs ;  but  it  is  said  tloitii^Ma 
be  was  about  to  sign  certain  edicts  against  the  christians,  who  wq« 
an  inoffensive  people,  he  was  deterred  from  the  act,  by  a  thimder-bc^ 
which  fell  so  near  his  person,  that  his  escape  was  thought  to  be  iBi' 
raculous. 

38.  Seyeral  months  elapsed  before  a  new  emperor  Wfts 
elected.  At  length  Tacitus  was  prevailed  upon  to  take  tha 
reins  of  government^  275  A.  C.  He  was  a  man  of  great  lioe- 
ritp  but  unfortMnately  to  the  empire,  he  died  of  a  fever  after  a 
#eign  of  only  six  months,  at  the  age  of  75. 

39.  His  successor  was  Probua,  though  a  minority  iu  ibt 
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limy  chose  Plorian^  a  brother  of  Tacitus.  Florian  enjoyed 
ihis  distinction  but  two  months  ;  for  upon  the  estabUshoient 
of  Probus  in  the  empire,  he  sought  a  voluntary  death. 

Probus  possessed  uncommon  activity,  courage,  and  integri- 
ty, and  was  constantly  engaged  in  war  with  the  barbarianff| 
«ind  in  suppressing  the  numerous  factions  which  arose  in  hia 
dominions.  OfTending  his  soldiers  by  obliging  them. to  dffun 
an  extensive  fen  in  Sirmium,  his  native  place,  he  was  siaiii 
in  a  conspiracy  which  they  had  formed  against  him,  283 

A,  a 

{  Probus  waa  born  of  noble  parentage,  and  was  early  distiagiuri^ 
ed  by  his  excellent  qualities.  lie  was  frequently  the  first  man  that, 
In  besi^ng  towns,  scaled  the  walls,  or  that  burst  mto  (he  enemy's 
eamp. 

Ifis  energy  and  virtue,  great  as  they  were,  could  scarcely  prc^nt 
a  Mificient  barrier  to  the  tide  of  calamities  that  rushed  upon  the  em- 
pire. In  a  war,  however,  with  the  Germans  in  Gaul,  he  slew  400,000 
men ;  and  at  various  times  repulsed  many  other  enemies,  particular- 
ly the  Sarmatians,  Gotlis  and  Blemii.  The  last  were  a  people  who 
had  left  the  forests  of  Ethiopia,  and  possessed  themselves  of  Arabia 
and  Jndea. 

Among  those  of  his  subjects  who  had  rebelled  agamst  him,  waa 
Ronosus,  who  was  remarkable  as  given  to  intoxication.  The  rebel 
being  overcome,  hanged  himself  in  despair.  Probus  seeing  him  im- 
mediately after  this  event,  pointed  to  his  body,  and  with  great  hu- 
mour observed,  **  There  hangs,  not  a  man,  but  a  bottle.** 

40.  Cams,  prfetorian  preefect  to  the  deceased  emper<»',  was 
aboaen  by  the  army  to  succeed  him  28fi  A.  C.  He  associated 
with  bim  in  command,  his  two  sons,  Carinus  and  Numerian. 
Cams,  and  his  son  Numerian,  were  worthy  of  the  empir^ 
but  Carinus  was  given  to  vice.  Their  reign,  however,  waa 
only  of  two  years'  continuance.  Cams  was  smitten  b^  a 
flash  of  lightning,  in  his  tent,  and  his  sons  were  killed  soon 
etfter — Numerian  by  an  act  of  treachery,  Carinus  in  a  con- 
teat  with  Diodetian,  who  had  been  chosen  emperor. 

f  Numerian  was  so  affected  by  the  deatli  of  his  father,  that  thnni^ 
tse^ss  of  weeping,  he  brouffht  on  a  disorder  in  his  eytSy  hi  eonae- 

auence  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  be  carried  in  a  close  litter.    In 
lis  situation  he  was  murdered  by  his  ambitious  father-in-law,  i^r, 
who  was  soon  cut  off  by  the  hand  of  Diocletian. 

41.  Diocletian  began  his  reign  in  284  A.  C,  and  twoyeans 
•fierwaida,  associate  with  himself  in  the  empire  bis  generai  - 
iT^-r^yttton.    Under  their  united  auspices,  the  enemies  of 
Rome  were  frequently  repulsed    At  tne  expiraikm  of  aboui 
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light  years  from  that  timei  ihey  took  two  GoHeagMe^iQalartpt 
And  Gonstantius ;  and  bestowed  upon  each  tlte  titl^  of  Ossar. 

This  state  of  things  was  novel.  There  was  a  four  {bid 
division  of  the  government,  with  two  emperors  and  two  C»- 
sars  at  its  head,  each  having  a  nominal  supremacy.  .  Diode- 
lian,  however,  was  the  master  spirit  that  moved  and  controlledl 
tibe  wh(4e.  In  this  state,  the  government  yxvks  adnmislared 
a  few  years,  wlien  stmnge  lo  relate  the  two  emperors  resigned 
their  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  two  Cesors^  and  fctiied 
into  private  life  304  A.  O. 

Diocletian  seems  to  have  been  sincere  in  bis  abdkation,  m 
be  contentedly  spent  eight  or  nine  years  in  rural  privacy,  and 
in  cultivating  his  garden.  Maximian  soon  began  to  be  dis-' 
contented,  and  moSe  several  attempts,  but  in  vain,  to  resumt 
Ills  former  powers.  His  intrigues  in  Britain,  where  OonsUui- 
ttiie  and  his  son  Constantine  resided,  cost  him  his  ttfe.  IM* 
ocletian  died  about  312  A.  C.     Maximian  perished  3t0  A.  C« 

§  Diocletian's  parentage  was  mean.  According  to  some  he  was  ih» 
9on  of  a  scrivener;  aiM  according  to  others,  of  a  slave.  When 
elected  to  the  empire  he  was  forty  years  old,  and  owed  his  exalta- 
tion entirelv  to  his  merit,  having  passed  through  the  various  grada* 
tions  of  office,  with  sagacity,  courage,  a»d  success.  He  chose  Qi^ 
lerius  for  his  associate,  giving  him  the  tide  of  Cssar,  wHh  a  vatw 
to  secure  his  aid  in  opposing  Narses,  the  king  of  Persia  and  Paithi% 
who  had  invaded  Mesopotamia.  In  this  enterprise  they  met  with  sig' 
nal  success.  Other  enemies  they  subdued,  except  the  northern  na-> 
tions,  who,  though  repulsed  and  slaughtered  in  IncredMe  nuttibef% 
wereever  ready  to  embracefresh  opportunities  of  renewing  hosti&ieii. 

Diocletian,  after  his  abdication  of  the  empire,  retired  to  bis  natm 
country.  Dalmatia,  where  he  built  a  magnificent  palace  for  his  ac- 
commoaation,  near  the  town  of  Salona.  Here  he  led  a  secure  and 
quiet  life.  When  some  of  his  friends  attempted  to  persuade  him  to 
resume  the  empire,  he  replied,  "  that  if  Ihey  knew  his  present  hq^ 
pfaiess,  they  would  rather  endeavour  to  imitate  than  disturb  it." 

Maximian  was  a  native  of  Sirmhim,  in  Pumonia,  and  was  adopt- 
ed by  Diocletian  as  emperor,  on  account  of  his  courage  and 
fidelity.  He  defeated  many  enemies  of  his  country,  thouffh  his 
arms  m  Britain  were  unsuccessful.  He  adopted  Constanuus  as 
Caisar,  with  a  view  to  expose  the  claims  of  Carausius,  a  prineipMi 
commander  in  Britain,  who  had  proclaimed  himself  empemr. 

42,  When  Diocletian  and  Maximian  resigned  their  power, 
Constantius  and  Golerius  were  universally  acknowiedgtsd 
804  A.  C.  Constantius  governed  the  western  parts  of  the 
emfnre.  Golerius  the  eastern.  They  took  in  with  them  two 
partaers,  so  that  the  empire  was  again  under  the  guidance  of 
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tor  PMon^  all  mveeCedwidi supreme  aulhoriQr ;  eaeh  bavhig' 
las  diitmct  department  Severas  and  Bfaxiroian  were  the 
peiBons  who  were  created  Ceesars. 

CoDstantius  was  a  worthy  character,  Galerius  was  the  re* 
yftne,  CcHaslantius  died  at  York,  in  Britain,  306  A.  C,  leav- 
iDg  hk  eon  Gonstantine  as  his  sucoessKNr.  Gsderius  died  four 
Years  afterwards  of  an  extraordinary  incurable  disease.  He 
bad  instigated  Diocletian  to  persecute  die  christians. 

4  The  western  parts  of  the  empire,  or  the  dominion  of  Constantiusy 
eonnsted  of  Italy,  Sicily,  (he  greatest  part  of  Africa,  together  with 
8|^aiii,  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Germany.  The  eastern  parts,  or  the  do- 
mmioQ  of  Galerius,  consisted  of  lUyricum,  Pannonia,  Thrace,  Ma- 
cedonia, all  the  provinces  of  Greece,  and  the  lesser  Asia,  together 
with  BgypL  Syria,  Judea,  and  all  other  oriental  countries. 

An  anecdote  of  the  following  kind  is  related  of  Constantius:— 
wli«  he  was  persuaded  to  displace  all  the  christian  officers  of  his 
bewehc^d ;  though  he  would  not  suffer  the  christians  to  be  injured, 
he  sent  away  m  disgrace  the  few  that  complied,  alleging,  ''that 
those  who  were  not  true  to  their  God,  would  never  be  faithful  to 
Oieir  i$rinoe." 

43.  From  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the  present 
period,  persecutions  of  the  christians  more  or  less  prevailed 
in  the  empire.  At  times,  this  unoffending  class  of  the  Re- 
man subjects  suffered  in  an  extreme  degree,  from  the  edicts 
of  the  emperors.  Historians  have  usually  reckoned  ten  ge- 
neral persecutions  of  the  christians.  The  names  of  the  em« 
perors,  mxder  whom  these  persecutions  were  experienced, 
w^e  the  following : — ^Nero,  Domitian,  Trajan,  Antoninus, 
Sev^rus,  Maximinus,  Decius,  Valerian,  Aurelian,  and  Dio- 
cletian. 

Most  of  these  emperors  persecuted  the  christians  from 
ipa%nily,  and  for  the  gratification  of  their  cruel  dinKMitions. 
Othenr  did  it,  (though  their  conduct  was  indefensil^)  from 
wnorance  or  prejudice,  aided  by  the  spirit  ot  the  age,  and 
tSe  common  corruption  of  our  nature. 

{  As  this  period  is  named  from  the  persecutions  which  the  pro* 
fessors  of  Christianity  endured  under  the  Roman  emperor^  it 
Blight  seem  proper  here,  to  enter  into  some  details  on  thb  subject 
But  a  few  of  these  will  be  included  in  an  article  on  ecclesiastical 
hbtonr,  to  be  embodied  in  the  present  volume. 
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44.  ]tn>BA,  already  under  the  sway  ct  Boine, 
ncoviaee  of  the  empire  6  A,  C.  upon  the  banisliment  ot  If* 
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^Mtm,  ddesi  son  of  Haiod  the  OmuL  It  was  at  ilmmmt 
^nc^meni  of  this  period,  that  the  birthof  our  bleesed  SaEViooi' 
Jesus  Christ,  as  before  noticed  in  the  Roman  history,  tool^ 
place.  Iferod,  in  additicm  to  all  his  other  crimes  shed  the 
blood  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem,  in  the  hope  that  ihmm^ 
&nt  Jestts  would  M  among  them.  He  died  miserably,  doon 
k&er  this  tratuwiction. 

§  In  the  reign  of  Herod,  the  sceptre,  agveeably  to  ancient  prophecy, 
having  departed  from  Judah,  by  the  contrd  which  the  Romans  had 
over  the  government,  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  in  the  year  of  the  woHd 
4000.  This  has  already  been  explained.  We  use,  however,  tha 
▼ulgar  era  (4004)  and  assign  the  subsequent  events  according  to  that 
calculation.  The  mistake  supposed  to  be  made  by  the  ancient  chro- 
nologers  has  been  too  far  sanctioned  by  Time,  to  be  now  remedied. 

His  birth,  which  was  announced  by  angels  to  the  shepherds  ol 
Bethlehem,  and  which  brought  the  eastern  man  to  worAiip  him, 
exceedingly  troubled  Herod  and  the  principal  Jews,  who  became 

S apprehensive  of  new  wars  and  commotions.    After  finding  out  the 
lace  of  his  nativity,  (viz.  Bethlehem,)  H^rod  det^mined  on  Us 
eath,  by  destroying  all  the  children  of  that  place  and  of  its  vicinityy 
**trom  two  years  old  and  under." 

■  The  providence  of  God,  however,  had  removed  the  holy  chUd  be- 
yond his  reach,  inasmuch  as  his  parents  had  fled  with  mm,  in  tl» 
mean  time,  mto  Egypt.  Herod's  death  soon  occurring,  they  return- 
ed firom  Egypt,  and  dwelt  in  Nazareth,  a  city  of  Galilee. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  detail  events  here,  which  more  properly  be- 
long  to  ecclesiastics  history.  We  would  only  say,  that  mr  a  nbo« 
lious  and  useftil  life,  in  the  third  year  of  his  ministry,  and  in  the 
ildrty-third  of  his  age,  Jesus  Christ  expiated  human  transgression, 
by  ius  death  on  the  cross.  He  sufifered  under  Pontius  PUale^  the 
tinman  governor,  upoo  a  false  accusation  brought  against  him  by  his 
own  countrymen,  the  Jews. 

This  glorious  personage,  who  was  "  God  maniflest  in  the  flesh," 
came  into  the  world  to  save  his  people  from  their  sins.  In  his  hu- 
man nature  he  was  lineally  descended  from  David,  though  the  fluni- 
ly  at  the  period  of  his  birth,  had  become  obsimre  and  redueed  to 

Kverty.  The  eflbcts  of  his  appearance  in  the  world  ware  from  the 
grinning,  decisive.  The  holy  system  which  he  taught  conmderiQg 
the  hostility  of  man  to  truth  and  piety,  was  diffused  with  great  ra|^ 
dity,  under  the  ministry  of  the  apostles.  Reformatioa  of  moral 
character  was  its  aim,  object  and  result  Its  effects  have  ever  bees 
great,  and  such  they  v^ill  be  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  civil  affairs  of  the  Jews,  from  the  commencemeoi  ol 
this  em  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  TespasJaji, 
are  too  unimportant  to  be  particularly  described.  A  brief 
■ittnmary  of  them  foQows. 

4  Arahelaus,  under  whom  Judea  became  In  /ori^i  a^Komaa  Jro' ; 
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_   _  loiiIyfttoOtu^y,  or  the  fourth  ptrt<^  the  kingioni 

ai  Mrmj.  The  rest  of  the  country  wasdiTidea  into  three  nkie  te» 
ixan^Jiies,  which  were  thoee  of  Galilee  and  Petrsea  possessed  by  Hevo4 
Antipatas ;  that  of  Itursa  possessed  hj^  Philip,  another  son  of  Herod ; 
and  that  of  Abilene  possessed  by  HSysanias,  who  bcin^  aOerwarda 
tiMiirfifd  inlo  Gaul,  had  liis  province  goyemed  by  Pontius  Pilate. 

The  mioecmoT  of  Archdinis  was  Herod  U.  named  Antipas,  who 
■Hffiied  his  brother  Pliilip^  wifeb  This  was  the  incestuous  marriagi 
on  account  of  which  John  the  Baptist  reproved  Heiod,a8  mentioned 
hi  the  New  Testament  It  was  m  the  time  of  this  Herod  thai  our 
Saviour's  crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  occurred. 

Herod  U.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Herod  the  Great  Caligula, 
the  emperor  of  Rome,  at  that  time  mvested  him  with  the  tetrarchy 
of  his  uode  Philip,  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  king.  The 
other  tetrarchies  M  to  his  possession  stortly  afterwards.  It  wee 
diis  Herod  whocansed  the  apostle  James  tobe  martyred,  the  apostle 
Peter  to  be  unpriaoned,  and  was  himself  nnitten  by  an  angei  and 
devoured  by  worms. 

His  son  AgnpptL  Minor,  succeeded,  and  was  die  last  kmg  of  Jew* 
rj.  U  was  before  him,  that  the  apoetle  Paul  pleaded  in  ctefienee  of 
tefoepeL 

45.  During  the  reign  of  Agrippa  Mtnor,  Jerusalem  wm 
attacked  by  Titus  (Vespasian)  70  A.  D.  The  cause  of  this 
attack  ori^ated  in  the  commotions  and  insurrections  of  the 
lew^  Irhich  were  frequent  about  this  time.  This  miserable 
peopK  had  suffered  greatly,  from  the  injustice  and  extcnrtioil 
practised  upon  them  by  the  agents  of  the  Roman  gorem- 
ment,  and  they  consequently  rose  in  rebellion. 

A  signal  vengeance  fell  upon  their  heads.  Jerusalem  was 
bese^ed,  and  one  million  of  .people  are  said  to  have  perished 
on  the  occasion.  To  such  distress  were  the  Jews  reduced  by 
fiunine,  that  mothers  murdered  their  children  for  food  The 
peo|^  sufiered  greatly  in  other  parts  of  Judea ;  and  though 
nnmbers  remained  in  their  native  land,  vast  multitudes  were 
dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  on  which  they  have  ever 
mce  been  wanderers. 

The  reader  of  the  Bible  wiD  see  in  these  events,  a  re* 
markabte  fulfibnent  of  the  predictions  of  the  ancient  profJiete 
and  of  our  Saviour ;  and  be  will  also  learn  the  evil  imd  dan* 
g^  of  despising  divine  admonitbns,  and  abusing  religious 
prhrfleges.  Tl^  Jews  are  to  this  day  a  witness  of  the  truth 
oi  scripture. 

}  Nero,  who  was  emperor  when  the  war  with  the  Jews  commemv 
ei,  entnMted  the  management  of  it  to  his  general,  Vespeiiian^whiH 
aoeoa^panied  by  his  son  Tttus,  and  a  powOTftilarmy,Mtd^edai%w' 
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Hi,  67  A.  CX    Yespasian  soon  after  bdng  dioBen  empcxo^MI  i 

with  hk  son  Titos,  to  continue  the  war,  whMe  he  himself  set  •al(ar< 
Rome. 

Titus  prosecuted  the  enterprise  with  diligence,  and  hesiegiaf 
Jerusalem,  he  took  it  within  a  few  months,  after  an  obstinate  r^ti^ 
mice  on  the  part  of  its  inhabitants.  Twice,  during  the  siege«  Ttoi- 
offered  them  very  fayourable  terms,  but  so  infatnal^  wer«  they,  tkal 
key  not  only  lenised  his  ofiers,  but  insulted  at  length  his  nesseoger^ 
Flavins  Joeephus,  in  the  most  wanton  and  virulent  manner. 

After  this  conduct,  there  remained  no  more  mercy  for  the  Jews, 
Titus  caused  the  hands  of  those  who  had  voluntarily  sought  shelter 
in  the  Roman  camp,  to  be  cut  off,  and  sent  them  back  to  the  cjly, 
and  otiiers  he  crocked  in  the  sight  of  their  ccMintrymen.  Fa»u]0, 
in  the  mean  time,  was  performing  its  dreadful  work  within  Ow 
walls.  When  Titus  entered  the  city  he  gave  it  up  to  be  plundered 
by  tiie  soldiers,  and  most  of  its  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword. 

In  pursuance  of  this  general  order,  the  city  was  destro3red  to  H» 
foundations,  and  even  Uie  ruins  of  the  temple  were  demciiisbed. 
JtMephus  says  that  the  number  of  prisoners  taken  during  the  wbi^ 
tine  ef  the  war  was  ninety-seven  thousand ;  and  the  number  kiUei 
hi  ihe  city  during  the  same  period,  amounted,  as  before  staled,  to 
one  million.  The  Jews,  who  remained  in  the  country,  now  paM 
tribute  to  the  Romans,  and  were  entirely  subject  to  their  laws. 

46«  After  this  eveat  Jerusalem  was  partially  rebuilt,  and  io 
1 18  the  inhabitants  attempted  again  to  rebel,  but  were  speedily 
overcome.  Adrian,  the  emperor,  incensed  at  the  conduct  of 
this  stubborn  people,  resolved  to  level  their  city  with  the  earth, 
that  is  to  say,  those  new  buildings  erected  by  the  Jews,  and 
to  sow  salt  in  the  ground,  on  which  the  place  liad  stood 
Thus  was  fulfilled  a  prophecy  of  our  Saviour,  who  fore- 
told, that  neither  in  the  city  nor  in  the  temple,  shoidd  one 
stone  be  left  upon  another.  This  therefore  may  be  called 
the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  took  place  47  years 
after  that  of  Titus. 

Adrian,  however,  soon  built  the  city  over  anew,  and  called 
it  Aelia  Capitolina.  It  was  a  short  lived  change,  for  when 
the  empress  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantino  the  Groift, 
visited  the  city,  she  found  it  in  a  forlorn  and  ruinotss 


PARTHIA. 
,  47,  The  Parthian  empire  at  the  beginning  of  this  peiiod. 
continued  under  the  sway  of  the  first  branch  of  the  Arsat^ 
dflB.  Phraates  IV.  then  possessed  the  throne.  Three  eove- 
reigos  succeeded  him,  when  after  short  reign%^the  CNMoni 
bnfUMh  of  thi  Arsaci^  comineaced.        og  izedbyCoogle 


'Hmimm  h  w»a  the  last  of  ths  three  sovereigns  of  the  fim  bmoA* 
He  h»d  beeu  dispatched  from  Rome,  where  he  was  a  hofita£[e,  t^ 
rsigo  over  the  Parthians,  who  had  invited  him  to  be  their  kioff; 
hun  aflectinff  the  Roman  dress  and  manners  he  incurred  the  disllEe 
#C  his  peofue,  and  was  driven  from  the  throne,  to  make  room  for 
AiManasi  of  the  rojal  family  of  Aledia. 

46.  Tbe  eecond  branch  of  the  Arsackte  commenced  18 
mrs  A.  C.  under  Artabanns  III.  It  lastad  nearly  two 
hwMlred  years  under  thirteen  sovereigfns.  Tbe  Romans  oc-* 
casionally  defeated  the  Parthians  and  itiade  them  tribatary^ 
bm  oQuld  nev^r  keep  them  long  under  tbe  yoke.  To  the  hk* 
lory  of  the  P^uthian  kings,  we  attach  very  little  inqiurtance. 
The  empire  was  at  length  restored  to  tbe  Persians  after  tbcy 
bad  been  subject  to  the  princes  of  Partbia  for  tbe  space  ct 
iMir  hundred  and  seventy-five  years. 

$  Arttbanus  V,  the  last  of  this  branch,  havmg  refused  to  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  emperor  Caracalla,  the  Romans  entered 
Ftfthia  and  destroyed  many  cities;  but  Macrinus,  the  snceessor  of 
Garacalla,  aAer  a  hard  foueht  battle,  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
Aurthtans.  Artabanus  was  killed  in  battle  by  Artaxares,  a  Pershmi 
wlio,  vevolthig  from  the  Parthians,  restored  the  empire  to  Perria, 
Hie  subsequent  details  belong  to  the  Persian  history. 

PERSIA. 

49.  After  the  Persians  had  been  subject  to  the  Parthians 
during  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  years,  from  tbe  time 
that  they  passed  from  under  the  Macedonian  yoke,  Artax* 
ares,  an  ignoble  but  courageous  Persian,  excited  a  revolt 
among  his  countrymen,  which  terminated  in  the  restoration 
of  tbe  Persian  empire.    223  A.  C. 

Artaxares  having  acoomplished  his  design,  and  ascended 
the  throne,  assumed  the  pompous  title  of  king  of  kings,  and 
asserted  his  right  to  all  the  provinces  of  the  ancient  empire, 
wliich  were  now  under  the  authority  of  the  Romans.  iVar 
therefore  ensued  between  these  two  powers,  and  the  Per- 
sians were  terribly  defeated  in  a  single  battle  by  Alexander 
Severus.    They  soon  however  regained  tbe  groimd  they  had 

lOBt. 

Ar^ares  was  followed  by  a  series  of  princes,  the  moat 
eonspicuous  of  whom  during  this  period  was  Saporee  I.  who 
wns  his  immediate  successor.  The  dynasty  which  Artaxares 
jfounded,  is  known  in  history  under  tbe  name  of  Sassanidtti 
from  Sassan,  bis  father.  Digitized  by  Google 
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f  Of  Sopores,  it  n  reoorOed  that  lie  odnqtiered  sercral  citieiiiiflyrii 
ind  Mesopotamia,  from  the  Romans,  which  however 'were  reco^ 
ered  by  the  youngest  Gordian ;  that  in  256  he  captured  Antiodi, 
penetrating  mto  Cappadocia,  and  besie^ng  C«esara,  which  bem 
taken  through  treachery,  almost  all  the  mhabitants  were  dain,  and 
the  city  reduced  to  aslies.  The  next  year  the  emperor  Yalerlui 
having  advanced  into  the  east,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  treated  with 
the  greatest  cruelty,  as  has  alieady  be^fi  described.  Sepores,  star 
considerable  reverse  of  fortune,  htfvinff  becomeodiouAtobis  sUbjecla 
for  his  cruelties,  was  assassinated  by  the  Satraps. 

Hormisdas  If.  was  the  last  prince  of  this  period.  He  enjoyed  « 
peaceful  reign.  After  his  death,  the  lords  of  the  coantry  maatd  U* 
son  and  conunod  him  in  a  tower,  because  he  thiegtenedto.csnip  thai 
all  to  be  fiayed  alive,  for  not  rising  in  token  of  obedience  to  bto 
al  a  royal  banquet,  on  a  day  when  he  returned  from  hunting.  The 
queen  being  pregnant,  the  magi,  by  placing  the  crown  upon  her 
own  person,  affected  to  crown  the  prince,  who,  they  persuaded 
themselves,  would  be  bom  of  her. 

CHINA. 

60.  In  the  history  of  China,  the  fifth  dynasty  which  com* 
meuced  about  200  years  before  the  christian  era,  terminated 
during  the  present  period,  viz.  in  the  year  221  A.  C.  It  is 
called  the  dynasty  of  Han,  and  lasted  four  hundred  and 
iwentv-four  years,  under  twenty-five  emperors  The  head  of 
this  dynasty  was  Lien-pang,  a  soldier,  who,  overcoming  th^ 
last  emperor,  and  ascending  the  throne,  took  the  name  of 
Kao-Tsou. 

{  Kao-Tsou  reigned  with  clemency  and  moderation.  In  hk 
reign,  paper,  ink,  and  hair  pencils,  still  used  in  China  instead  of  peii% 
were  invented.  He  was  one  o(  the  few  emperors  who  governed  lor 
themselves.    Under  the  rest,  tiie  eunuchs  obtained  great  authonty* 

Vuti,  one  of  the  princes  oi  this  family,  was  a  great  enoourager  oi 
learning,  and  ordered  the  morality  of  Confucius  to  be  taught  in  tba 
public  schools.  He  fell  under  the  pow»;r  of  a  strong  dcinsion,  hi 
endeavouring  to  discover  a  liquor  whirji  would  make  him  tmnwiw 
tal. 

The  sixth  dynasty  began  221  A.  C;  and  ended  26i 
A.  C.  It  is  called  the  dynasty  of  Heou-Han,  and  lasted  forty- 
four  years.  China  at  this  time  was  divided  into  three  emptrie% 
under  three  branchets  of  the  dynasty  of  Han.  The  varioyt 
parte  terminated  at  different  periods,  although  the  wliole  b»* 
\  reunited  at  length  under  the  seventh  dynasty  in  ftUk 
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DifimguMml  Charadets  in  PwiodZ 
L  IawJj  the  prince  of  Roman  historians. 
%  Ovidy  a  distinguished  Roman  poet. 

3.  Tibullus,  a  famous  elegiac  poet  of  Rome. 

4.  Strabo,  a  celebrated  geographer  and  historian. 

5.  Seneca,  a  Roman  moralist  and  philosopher. 
^.  Lucan,  a  Roman  epic  poet. 

7.  Pliny,  (the  elder)  the  earliest  writer  on  natural  history 
^hose  works  are  extant. 

8.  Quintilian,  an  eminent  Roman  advocate  and  rhetori* 
cian. 

9.  Tacitus,  an  eminent  philosophic  historian. 

10.  Plutarch,  the  principal  biographer  of  antiquity. 

11.  Juvenal,  an  eminent  satirical  poet 

12.  M.  Antoninus,  a  Roman  emperor  and  philosqibical  wvi« 
ler. 

14    r\!:^^«"^"'  (  learned  Christian  writers,  commonly  cd- 

14.  Origen,       V  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 

15.  Cyprian,     ) 

4  1.  Livy  was  a  native  of  Padua,  but  passed  the  greatest  part  of  his 
t  fe  at  Naples  and  Rome,  particularly  at  the  court  of  Augustus.  Of 
kim  Kfe  not  much  is  known,  yet  his  feme  was  so  universaUy  spread, 
even  in  his  life  time,  tiidt  an  inhabitant  of  Gades,  now  Cadiz,  trafvft- 
led  all  the  way  to  Rome,  merely  to  see  the  man  whose  writmgs  had 
given  him  so  much  pleasure.  Livy  died  at  Padua  in  his  sixty-se- 
venth year,  A.  C.  17. 

This  writer  is  principaUy  known  by  his  histoar  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. U  ori^nally  consisted  of  140  books,  of  wnlch  only  S5  are  ex* 
tast  In  this  wcnrk  he  is  always  great— clear,  spirited,  bdd,  and 
masterly  in  description.  The  high  nvk  wbidi  he  holds  among  hls- 
loriw  win  probably  never  be  disputed.  He  often  copied  ftom  his 
c—tempof  arias  and  predeeessors,  and  especialhr  from  Pblybius. 
.  %  Ovid  was  bom  at  SuIdmk  on  the  dOcfa  of  March,  about  48  yesrs 
B.  CL  His  fiuheir  intended  him  for  the  bar;  but  though  his  pro- 
m»  in  the  sludy  of  eloquence  was  great,  yet  nothmg  could  divert 
iiai  fron  paying  hie  eoiut  to  the  muses.  Every  thing  he  wrote 
wmtxpwmtd  in  pqetical  nunAera  Ifis  name  soon  became  known. 
a«A,tbe  great  gsotuaes  of  the  age  honcnrad  him  wHh  tMr  nolfoe,  and 
aaaieoC  them  with  their  corrsspondence.  Augustus  also  patronized- 
him  with  the  utmost  liberality. 

.  The  da3rs  of  his  fjHrosperity  were  not  many.  For  some  eaus& 
whiah  is  not  ascertained,  the  emperor  banished  him  to  a  place  named 
To9H»oa  the  BuxineSea.  Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  KfcL 
and  he  spent  it  m  unmanly  repiniug  and  Unpatience.  He  oflReree 
te  nost  abject  flattery  la  Augustus,  but  both  he  and  his  sucoeMor 
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TttmrtawminesDmbla    Otid^M  in  fhelUK^ftli  y«ar  of  Mt 
bantohment 

The  poems  which  he  left  behind  him  have,  the  most  of  theiD,flQrw 
viyed  to  the  present  time.  They  are  characterized  by  sweetness  and 
^egance,  though  often  dd^ased  by  indelicacy  of  expression.  Ovid 
every  where  paints  nature  with  the  hand  of  a  master.  His  Fasti,  a 
part  of  which  is  lost  Bate  thought  to  be  the  best  written  of  all  liis 
poems.  It  is  known  that  the  poems  of  Ovid  were  &vourites  with  the 
great  l^nglish  bard,  John  Milton. 

8.  Tlbullus  was  a  Roman  Knight  He  at  first  engaged  in  the 
toils  of  war )  but  dissatisfied  with  such  a  life,  he  afterwards  gave 
hunself  up  to  literary  ease,  and  to  the  pleasures  of  an  enervating  Ita- 
lian climate.  His  favorite  study  was  the  writing  of  love  verses,  in 
these  elegant  trifles  he  shewed  himself  an  aco^plished  poek  Eour 
books  of  defies  are  all  that  remain  of  his  compositions.  They  are 
80  beautiful  In  language,  and  so  pure  in  sentiment,  that  Hbullus  is 
deservedly  ranked  as  the  prince  of  elegiac  poets. 

4.  Strabo  was  a  native  of  Amasia,  and  died  25  yean  k.  C.  His 
geographical  woi^  divided  into  17  books,  is  the  only  composition^ol 
bis  remaining.  Ttiis  is  justl^r  considered  an  elegant,  clasm^  and 
learned  wcnrk.  It  is  written  m  Greek,  and  contains  an  account  of 
the  most  celebrated  places  and  countries  of  the  world.  Strabo  tra- 
velled through  most  of  the  regions  he  has  described,  in  quest  of  ac- 
onrate  information.  Among  his  bookn  which  have  been  lost,  are 
blMorical  conmientaries. 

&  Seneca  (Lucius  Annaeus)  was  bom  at  Cordova,  in  Spain.  Ha 
becaeie  early  distinjguisbed  for  unecMumon  dHhties,  and  acquared  at 
tbe  bar,  the  reputation  of  an  doquent  pleader ;  but  he  rdinquiibed 
this  road  to  fame,  and  became  a  candidate  for  public  employmenUk 
He  obtained  the  ofilce  of  qusstor,  but  by  a  shameful  indlaeretioii, 
bsfittg  iacoiTed  the  dinleasure  of  Caligula,  he  was  banished  to  tiie 
Mand  of  Corsica.  In  five  years  he  was  recalled  by  the  emprastf 
iliprippiiia,  to  superintend  the  education  of  her  son  Nero,  w^ch  «C> 
flee  he  disehai^^ea  with  honor. 

Nero  beoommg  impatient  of  the  restraint*  wkieh  hie  preoepiarta*^ 
posed  upon  his  vioiotti  jnofawtjona,  nielended  that  Scmoa  ImmI  en^ 
apired  wi^  Piso  against  his  flfe,  and  sent  ameMenger  to  Se&eea  to 
aliaqnaiBt  him  thatbe  muat  die;  permitting  hira  to  choose  tha  nuuMtf 
of  ms  death.  The  phHoso^her  received  the  mtiidaie  witk  eheeiM* 
nasi,  and  ordered  te  veins  of  hn  legs  and  anM  to  be  <f|Mned*  l%a 
blood  however  flowed  dowly*-pc4son  and  the  wwHi  balh  imt9 
AeeeteareMtlidla:  but  bei^  without  sAel^  he  waa  at  tat  siioMi^ 
^MdlBthavuioivof  aitove.  Hk  death  took  jdaoe  in  bit  aeMtalf* 
second  year,  69  A.  C. 

0.  Lucan  was  a  native  of  Cordvdn,  and  nephew  of  denaea.  Se 
earlT  went  to  Borneo  wheie  hfe  ririnff  talMits  poonred  hto  Iha  iMMavr 
ofNefO.  He  had  the  iinpniitout«,  however,  to  enter  inf  a  peeifcrsl 
eanteii  wl^  his  inperial  patron,  wad  obtainkig  an  easy  vktory,  «r 
ini^  have  been  eneeted,  he  ever  afterwards  was  an  oliljMI  ei*» 
enjwror^  hatred.    The  insults  to  whidi  the  poet  was  commiaBy 
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ttepcMed,  provoked  his  resentment  to  such  a  degree,  tiiat  he  Joinei 
rou  in  his  conspiracy  against  that  monster.  'Hie  discovery  of  tht 
dlot,  of  course,  consigned  him  to  death.  He  died  a  young  man,  be- 
ing only  in  his  26th  year. 

Of  his  works,  his  Pharfalia  only  remains.  This  poem  celebrates 
ftie  wars  of  Ocsar  and  Pompey,  and  is  unfinished.  It  has  been  va- 
riously estinriated.  The  moral  grandeur  of  its  sentiments  has  been 
generally  acknowledged,  but  some  think  him  more  of  an  orator  thaa 
a  poet. 

7.  Pliny  (the  elder)  was  bom  at  Verona,  of  a  noble  family.  He 
vrw  distinguished  in  civil  life,  as  well  in  scientific  pursuits.  To  his 
fmblic  duties  he  attended  through  the  day,  but  the  night  he  devoted 
to  study.  He  lost  no  time  by  idleness  or  dissipation.  Every  mo- 
ment that  could  be  spared  from  business  was  occupied  in  the  cultiva- 
€on  of  his  mind.    He  turned  his  attention  more  particularly  to  Nature. 

His  work  on  Natural  History,  comprised  in  37  book^  is  full  at 
erudition.  It  takes  in  a  wide  range  of  topics,  and  is  written  in  an 
interesting  and  sprightly  manner,  although  the  style  possesses  not 
the  graces  of  the  Augustan  age.  He  wrote  one  hundred  and  sixty 
▼<dumes  of  remarks  and  annotations  on  the  various  authors  whom 
he  had  read,  but  these  have  not  reached  us. 

His  love  of  knowled^  cost  him  his  life.  An  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius happening  at  the  time  when  he  lay  at  Misenum,  where  he  com- 
manded a  fleetj  he  was  induced  to  approach  the  mountain,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  his  observations  on  the  interesting  phenomenon. 
While  thus  occupied,  he  was  overtaken  by  the  burning  lava  whidi 
poured  from  the  volcano,  and  suiibcated  and  scorched,  he  soon  per- 
tthed.  This  memorable  event  happ^ied  in  the  79th  year  of  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

8.  Quintilian  was  a  native  of  Spain.  After  twenty  years  labo- 
rious employment  in  teaching  rhetoric,  and  in  pleading  at  the  bar  at 
Rome,  he  retired  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labours  and  industry. 
Here  he  dedicated  his  time  to  the  study  of  literature,  and  to  com- 
positiun.  His  success  as  an  author,  and  the  favours  of  the  emperor 
Domitian,  aflbrded  him  a  high  delight.  But  no  situation  is  perfect- 
ly bappv— the  death  of  hie  wife  and  two  sons,  filled  him  with  afanost 
■inconsolable  grief.    He  died  95  A.  C. 

His  Institutions,  in  12  books,  is  the  most  perfect  system  of  ora- 
tory extimt  In  tnis  work,  he  delineates  that  which  ^oes  to  constt- 
ewle  a  perfect  orator,  together  with  all  the  preparaUon  necessary. 
This  work  remained  undiscovered  until  the  fifteenth  century.         i 

Hi  Tacitus  was  the  son  of  a  Roman  knight,  and  bom  in  the  reign 
#f  Nero.  His  genius  and  talents  procured  him  the  fevour  of  several 
emperors  in  succession,  and  he  was  raised  at  last  to  the  consolar 
iffinity.  He  was  not  destitute  of  distinction  as  an  orator,  bnt  he  ia 
miefly  known  to  mankind  as  an  historian.  A  peculiar  friendship 
existed  between  him  and  Pliny,  thoogh  the  one  was  stemhr  paillal 
^H  republican  government,  and  the  other  was  a  great  Boaunar o€ 
%ttpinrtal  power. 

Thecofl^oeitionsorTaeitos  were  comriaed  in  fhiity  book^^ttf 
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lFtiit*fa  th«nd  now  remain  only  twenty-one*  CM*  these,  his  Anndb  »» 
elude  sixteen,  and  his  History  of  the  Roman  Empennv  five.  Tac»« 
tus  has  many  excellencies  of  style.  Its  most  striking  characteiistic^ 
perhaps,  is  conciseness.  He  has  great  force  and  depth  of  thou^L 
and  is  candid  and  impartial  in  his  statements.  In  his  biographical 
sketches,  he  displays  an  uncommon  knowledge  of  human  nature^ 
The  History  of  the  Reign  of  Tiberius,  is  his  masterpiece.  Some 
have  complained  of  him  as  being  obscure. 

10.  Plutarch  was  a  native  of  Chaeronea.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  in  his  native  place,  about  the  140th  year  A.  C.  Having  travel- 
led in  quest  of  knowledge  through  Egypt  and  Greece,  he  retired  to 
Borne,  where  he  opened  a  school,  wi&  great  reputation.  Trajaiii 
who  admired  his  abilities,  honoured  him  with  the  office  of  consul, 
and  with  ^e  government  of  lUyricum. 

After  the  death  of  his  imperial  patron,  he  removed  from  Rome  to 
Chaeronea;  in  which  delightful  retirement,  he  composed  the  great- 
est part  of  his  works.  His  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men,  is  the  moet 
esteemed  of  his  productions.  His  precision  and  fideht  v  are  remark- 
able. In  his  style,  he  is  energetic  and  animated;  though  distill 
guished  neither  for  purity  nor  degance.  Sometimes  he  is  too  cir- 
cumstantial ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  he  has  been  pronounced  to  be  the 
jnost  entertahiing  and  instructive  of  all  the  writers  of  ancient  history. 

11.  Juvenal  was  bom  at  Aquinum,  m  Italy,  and  died  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  128  A.  C,  at  an  advanced  age.  He  came  early  to  Rome^ 
where  he  applied  himself  at  first  to  declamation,  and  afterwards  to 
the  writing  of  satires. 

Sixteen  of  these  pieces  are  extant.  In  them,  he  is  an  animated, 
severe,  and  bold  reprover  of  vice,  and  displays  also  much  humour. 
He,  however,  defeats  his  object,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  groe»> 
ness  and  indecency  of  his  manner.  His  correctness  in  delineation 
is  the  result  of  experience  and  age.  He  has  been  called,  with  some 
reason  perhaps,  the  last  of  the  I&>man  poets. 

12.  M.  Antoninus,  whose  history  has  been  given  before,  was  bom 
at  Rome,  in  the  12l8t  year  of  the  christian  era,  and  died  on  an  ex- 
Dedition  against  the  Marcomanni,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign. 
He  was  a  prince  of  great  talents  and  virtue.  His  death  was  regret 
ted  by  mankind  as  a  public  loss,  and  the  ^eatest  honour  was  paid 
io  his  memory.  According  to  the  superstition  of  the  times,  he  wils 
ranked  among  the  gods,  and  in  almost  every  house  his  statue  was 
found. 

His  book  of  Meditations  has  been  much  admired  by  scholars  and 
j^ulosophers. 

13.  Tertullian  lived  at  Carthage,  and  flourished  in  the  reigOBof 
Severus  and  Caracalla.  He  was  originally  a  pagan,  but  afterwards 
embraced  Christianity,  and  became  one  of  its  ablest  defenderB.  lUi 
writings  evince  that  he  possessed  a  livdy  imagination,  fervid  eh^ 
quenoe,  strength  of  reasoning,  and  a  considerable  acquaintanoe  with 
^yle.  His  Apology  for  the  Christians,  and  his  Preacripuons^  are  tha 
b^  esteemed  of  his  numerous  works.  The  historianXribboii.  ** 
km  the  "  stian'*  TertuUiaa.  Digitized  bTv^oogle 
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14  OasgeD  wu  bom  at  Alexandria,  about  the  jcar  188^  a^  died 
m  254,  having  been  presbyter  of  that  city.  He  wrote  in  Greek.  Ht 
was  much  celebrated  for  his  parts  and  learning.  He  was  endowed 
with  unaffected  humility  and  modesty,  and  was  extremely  rigid  in 
following  the  christian  rules.  In  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  he 
suffered  martyrdom.  His  works  are  many,  and  include  a  numbet 
of  homilies,  commentaries  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  different  trea- 
tises, besides  his  Hexapla.  This  last  work  first  gave  the  hint  for 
Ihe  compilation  of  our  polyglot  Bibles.  Mosheim  calls  him  the  liH 
minary  of  the  christian  world,  during  the  age  in  which  he  lived  j 
but  observes,  that  he  failed  in  justness  of  judgment,  and  was  given  to 
the  Platonic  philosophy. 

,  15.  Cyprian  was  a  native  and  a  bishop  of  Carthage.  He  was 
bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  of  heathen  parents, 
but  became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  was  a  principal  father  of 
the  church.  To  be  more  devoted  to  purity  and  study,  he  is  ^d  to 
bave  abandoned  his  wife ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  charity,  he  dis- 
tributed his  goods  to  tlie  poor.  He  wrote  eighty-one  letter^  besides 
several  treatises,  and  rendered  his  works  vduable,  by  the  mforma- 
lion  he  conveys  respecting  the  discipline  of  the  ancient  church. 

He  was  beheaded  as  a  mart3nr,  at  Carthage,  September  14,  268 
A.  C.  Moshiem  speaks  of  him  as  possessing  the  most  eminent  abili- 
ties and  flowing  eloquence,  but  rather  too  attentive  to  the  ornaments 
^f  rhetoric 


PERIOD  II. 

Tlie  period  of  the  Northern  Invasions,  extending,  from  the. 
Reign  of  Constantino  the  Great,  306  years  A.  C.  to 
ihe  Extinction  of  the  Western  Empire,  476  i/ears  A.  C 

THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
Sec.  1.  The  empire  of  Rome,  as  has  already  appeared, 
had  been  for  several  years  under  the  sway  of  a  number 
of  masters,  on  all  of  whom  the  burden  of  government 
equally  devolved.  At  the  time  when  Constantino  was  pro- 
claimed in  Britain  306  A.  C.  upon  the  death  of  his  j^her 
Constantius,  the  two  Caesars,  Severus  and  Maximin,  had 
already  been  proclauned  305  A.  C. — Maxentius,  son  of  Max- 
imian,  had  about  the  same  tune,  306  A.  C,  declared  himsetf. 
The  next  year  Licinius  was  created  emperor  by  Galeriu% 
who  had  never  willingly  owned  Constantine.  These  were 
Constantine's  competitors,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
be  lived  to  see  them  either  destroyed  in  various  ways,  or 
overcome  in  battle,  and  himself  remaining  the  sole  master  of 
the  Rtrniaa  world  •  ,,g,^^,  ,^  Google 
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Cdnstantiiie  has  been  styled  the  tbcsL  chriddan  emperor. 
WhaXever  may  have  been  his  real  character,  as  far  as  religion  is 
concerned,  it  is  certain  that  he  stopped  the  persecutions  of  the 
christians — that  he  publicly.  flEtvoured  Christianity— <le.fend- 
ed  it  against  its  enemies,  and  tderated  the  profession  of  it  in  the 
toipire.  Indeed,  under  his  auspices  it  became  the  religiou 
of  the  state,  and  that  great  change  in  the  Roman  govern- 
ment took  place,  which,  from  a  persecuting,  made  it  a  protect* 
ing  power.  For  the  influence  which  Christianity  exerted 
over  the  public  conduct  of  this  emperor,  a  cause  has  been  as- 
signed, possessing  a  miraculous  character,  viz. :  his  seeing  a 
pillar  of  light  in  the  heavens  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  bearing 
the  inscription — "  By  this  conquer." 

Whether  this  were  a  real  sight,  or  a  mere  imagination,  it  is 
asserted  in  the  records  of  the  times,  as  an  undoubted  fiict ; 
and  if  it  were  such,  we  may  readily  account  for  the  part 
which  Constantine  acted,  even  should  we  be  forced  to  doubt 
the  integrity  of  his  religious  principles. 

§  The  first  exploits  of  Ck)iistantlne  were  directed  against  the  Franks^ 
who  had  then  overrun  Gaul.  It  was  in  311  or  312,  when  he  was 
marching  agsdnst  Maxentius,  and  reflecting  on  the  mutability  of  the 
world,  and  the  opinions  which  then  divided  the  attention  of  man- 
kind, that  he  saw  the  pillar  of  light  mentioned  above.  This  was  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  day,  and  on  the  following  night,  Jesus  Christ 
is  said  to  have  appeared  to  him  with  the  same  sign. 

In  eonsequence  of  these  appearances,  the  emperor  caused  a  royid 
standard  to  be  made,  bearing  a  figure  similar  to  that  he  had  seen, 
and  commanded  that  it  should  be  carried  before  him  in  his  wars. 
Soon  espousing  the  cause  of  Christianity,  he  entered  Italy,  and  ad- 
vancing towards  the  gates  of  Rome,  he  attacked  and  deflated  Max- 
entius, who,  in  attempting  an  escape,  was  drowned  in  the  Tttwr. 
The  next  day  Constantine  was  received  into  the  city  as  a  deliverer. 

In  314,  a  war  was  kindled  between  Constantine  and  Licinins,  tnit 
it  soon  ended  in  a  peace.  Nine  years  afterwards,  hostilities  broke 
out  again,  when  Licinius  after  two  defeats  was  obliged  to  abdicate^ 
leavuig  the  government  to  Constantine  alone. 

2.  The  administration  of  Constantine  varied  very  much, 
in  the  different  periods  of  his  life.  It  was  flEur  more  com- 
mendable at  the  beginning,  than  it  at  length  became.  Hie 
natiuul  temper  was  severe  and  crud,  and  the  latter  pan  of 
his  reign  was  marked  by  several  acts  of  mtolerant  zeal,  and 
eanguinary  rigour.  In  protecting  and  countenancing  the 
Christian  religion  he  deserves  our  approbation,  although  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  he  brought  it  into  too  ckee  an  al 


Conversion  ofConstaniine.  P.  52. 


Si.  Bernard  preaching  io  ike  Crusaders,     P,  134. 
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Ikmce  with  the  civil  powefi  to  consiBt  with  ks  highest  pros- 
perity« 

J\  The  character  of  Constantine  has  been  the  subject  of  extravagant 
Qgy,  or  violent  censure,  according  as  friends  or  foes  have  been 
concerned  in  drawing  it  We  shall  do  well  perhaps  to  strike  the 
balance  between  the  diflferent  representations — the  prejudices  of  the 
eotemporary  pagans  against  it  we  should  little  regard,  nor  should 
we  think  too  much  of  the  panegyric  which  was  resorted  to  for  il» 
vindication,  by  the  professed  Christians  of  his  day.  It  was  a  highly 
mixed  chaiacter  which  he  possessed. 

This  emperor  was  the  author  of  an  essential  change  in  the 
Roman  affairs,  in  another  respect  besides  that  of  religion.  In 
transferring  the  seat  of  the  empire  from  Rome  to  Constantino* 
pie,  he  affected  its  condition  dming  the  remainder  of  its  ex* 
istence.  This  step  accelerated  the  destruction  of  the  decay- 
ing &bric.  His  motives  in  this  project  ccmnot  be  accurately 
d^rmined — whether  they  had  reference  to  ideas  of  policy 
and  advantage,  or  purely  to  resentment  on  account  of  aflfronts 
received  at  Rome.  Whatever  they  were,  his  own  reputation 
and  the  public  inierests  were  injured. 

The  effect  of  this  measure,  though  not  immediately  felt, 
was  at  length  fatal  After  the  government  was  apportioned 
among  the  emperor's  sons,  there  was  such  a  division  of  the 
forces  of  the  empire,  that  the  northern  barbarians,  who 
fought  ¥rith  superior  numbers,  and  had  been  hitherto  re* 
pulled,  now  began  to  prevail  and  to  encroach  on  the  pro- 
vinces. 

In  an  expedition  against  the  Persians,  Constantine  died  at 
Nioxnedia,  in  the  tlmtieth  year  of  his  reign,  and  sixty-third 
of  his  age. 

§  The  new  seat  of  empire  is  said  to  have  been  pointed  out  in  the 
following  manner :— Constantine  had  made  choice  of  a  situation  at 
Chalcedon,  in  Asia  Minor ;  but  it  seems,  in  laying  out  the  ground- 
plot,  an  eagle  caught  up  the  line  and  flew  with  it  over  to  By'zantium, 
a  city  which  lay  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bosphorus. 

Here,  therefore,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  fix  the  seat  of  empire; 
and  Constantine,  after  having;  built  a  capitol,  an  amphitheatre^ 
many  churches  and  other  public  works,  and  many  magnificent  edi- 
fices, and  after  having  dedicated  the  city  to  the  God  of  martyrs,  re- 
paired thither,  with  his  whole  court 

From  this  period  to  the  reigns  of  Honorius  and  ArcacUua, 
when  the  empire  was  divided  into  two  distinct  sovereignttesy 
the  histories  o[  Rome  and  Constantinople  ese  (Bsceamfnly 
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8.  The  Bcmian  world  had  long  been  compoeed  of  ^sooni 
ant  parts,  and  the  work  of  corruption  and  dissolution  was  at 
dns  tkne  making  a  rapid  progress.  The  immense  mass  was 
kept  together  for  a  period  longer,  only  by  the  vigorous  exer- 
tion of  derootism.  The  fiibric  naturally  tottered  to  its  faJl) 
when  the  Pagan  principles  of  religion,  which  constituted  an 
twential  part  of  its  foundation,  were  r^noved.  The  arm  of 
power  then  supplied  the  props  that  upheld  it,  and  this,  more 
emphatically  than  was  ever  the  case  before. 

I  The  Roman  armies  at  this  era,  were  debased  by  the  tntermixtma 
01  Sc3rtiuans,  Goths,  Germans,  and  other  barbarous  tribes ;  and  Con* 
Hantine,  from  a  timid  policy  of  guarding  against  mutinies  of  the 
troops,  reduced  the  legion  from  its  ancient  complement  of  5000  and 
opmids,  to  1000  or  1500. 

4  Bejfore  his  death,  Constantino  had  settled  the  empire  on 
five, princes — his  three  sons  and  two  nefrfiews.  His  sons  were 
Constantino  IL,  Constans,  and  Constantius  II.  The  nephews, 
who  were  Ceesars,  were  named  Dalmatius,  and  Annii)aljanu8« 
Their  sovereignty  commmenced  337  A.  C. 

Immediately  upon  the  accesssion  of  these  princes,  Con- 
rtantius  contrived  to  destroy  the  two  Csesars,  with  five  otheiB 
of  his  cousins  and  two  of  his  uncles.  Soon  after  this,  Con- 
fltantine  entered  into  a  ccmtention  with  Constace,  and  was 
killed ;  and  Constans  in  a  few  years  perished  in  attempting 
to  quell  a  revolt  among  his  subjects.  Constantius,  therefim, 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  whole  empire.  He  reigned 
twenty-four  years  in  misfortune  and  dishonour. 

f  Domestic  broils,  and  insurrections  of  the  troops,  had  left  the  west* 
em  frontiers  of  the  empire  exposed  to  the  barbarians.  Tlie  Fraidu^ 
Sazons^emanni,  and  Sarmatians  had  devastated  the  fine  countnes 
on  the  Khine,  and  the  Persians  had  kept  up  a  succession  of  wars  in 
the  eastern  provinces.  At  first  Constantius  obliged  the  Persians  to 
retire ;  but  he  was  afterwards  overcome  in  nine  signal  battles. 

His  cousin  Julian,  he  created  Ceesar,  but  afterwaMs  regarding  him 
with  jealousy,  and  hearing  that  he  was  proclaimed  emperor,  Con- 
stantius marched  against  him,  but  died  on  the  road.  He  had  reach- 
ed his  45th  year.  In  person  he  was  diminutive,  but  capable  of 
exertion  when  occasion  reqmred  5  he  was  tempcrate,b\it  extremely 
uxorious ;  and  in  a  word,  inherited  the  defects  without  the  abilities 
of  his  father.  He  was  much  engaged  in  theological  controversy, 
bet  his  religious  principles  or  chimicter  cannot  inspire  us  with  any 
gnei  respect 

5.  JuUaa,  commonly  called  the  apostate,  on  account  Of  hia. 
rdapeing  into  paganism  from  a  Christian  educatkNit  — 
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Btdmawleiged.  by  the  senate,  361  A.  C.  His  army  had  pm^ 
Tioady  proclaimed  him  emperor,  much  against  his  will ;  bni 
the  insult  he  received  from  Constantius,  who  exacted  subims- 
sion  to  himself  as  the  supreme  head,  determined  him  to  assert 
his  claims  by  force  of  arms.  After  due  preparation  and 
vigorous  efforts,  he  was  happily  released  from  this  necessityi 
oj  the  death  of  Constantius. 

Julian  had  already  restcnred  the  glory  of  the  Roman  arms 
by  repressing  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians.  He  was  not 
without  several  noble  traits,  and  was  fitted  by  knowledge  ana 
energy  to  govern  a  great  people.  His  enmity  against  the 
holy  Tehgion  of  Jesus,  was  deservedly  his  greatest  defect 
To  this  he  added  bigotry  in  favour  of  paganism,  supersti* 
tion,  and  no  small  share  of  a  foolish  credulity.  He  was  ad- 
dicted to  the  studies  of  magic  and  aeixdogy. 

He  immediately  began  the  reformation  of  abuses  of  various 
kinds,  but  declared  in  favour  of  paganism,  re-opened  the  tem* 
files,  and  without  directly  persecuting,  did  much  to  injure 
Christians  and  their  cause.  In  363,  he  attempted  to  rebuSd 
the  tem^  at  Jerusalem ;  but  certain  miraculous  appearances, 
it  is  said,  prevented  the  execution  of  his  design.  During  the 
same  year,  in  a  war  with  the  Persians,  while  pursuing  a  vi^^ 
totious  course,  and  in  a  successful  engagement,  he  received  a 
mortal  wound.  He  had  reigned  but  three  years,  and  lived 
thirty-one. 

§  The  cunning  and  the  malif^  of  Julian,  appeared,  m  treating  the 
Christians  with  contempt  He  removed  them,  as  visionaries,  mm 
all  employments  of  public  trust  He  refused  them  the  benefit  of 
the  laws  to  decide  their  differences,  because  their  religion  forbade 
a  contentions  spirit ;  and  they  were  debarred  the  studies  of  literature 
and  philosophy,  as  this  would  subK^t  them  to  the  perusal  of  pagan 
authors. 

Julian,  like  many  others  opposed  to  Christianity,  employed  wit 
and  ridicule  against  this  religion ;  for  he  was  an  author  as  well  as  a 
warrior.  It  is  said  m  apology  for  him,  that  he  used  these  weapon 
In  self-defence— that  he  was  first  lampooned  by  the  Christians. 
However  that  may  be,  religion  is  a  sul^ect  too  sacred  to  be  treated 
kL  that  manner.  One  of  his  worits  against  the  Christians,  was  Mt- 
soj^gon,  or  beard  hater. 

His  Oesars  is  the  most  famous  of  his  compositions,  being  a  satire 
topon  all  the  Roman  emperors,  from  Julius  Caesar  to  Constantine. 
rtds  phUosophical  fable,  according  to  Gibbon,  is  "  one  of  the  most 
aipreeable  and  instructive  productions  of  ancient  wif^ 

H»  last  oxnn^tB  were  ^nt  in  conversation  with  a  pnOosoph^ 
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on  the  immcirtalUy  of  the  booI— he  expressed  his  expectatkm  of 
Mug  united  with  heaven,  and  with  the  stars,*  which  was  one  of 
bis  astrological  vagaries,  and  he  breathed  his  last  without  indicating 
the  least  sorrow  for  his  fate,  or  the  suddenness  of  his  death. 

His  attempt  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  was  made  with  a 
view  to  furnish  a  specious  argument  against  prophecy,  and  of  course 
ike  truth  of  revelation.  The  prodigies  on  the  occasion,  which  prevent- 
ed the  completion  of  the  work,  are  attested  by  contemporary  writersi 
•uch  as  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  Oregorv  Nazianzen.  This 
article  of  history  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  But  whether 
we  allow  or  not  that  the  prodigies,  such  as  earthquakes  and  balls  of 
ftre,  happeAed,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  workmen  and  to  thedestme* 
tion  of  their  commenced  work,  it  is  evident  that  something  preventsd 
tlw  work,  for  the  temple  was  never  rebuilt,  and  thus  oiur  SeiviourHi 
prophecy  remains  as  yet  unsuspected.  "  Jerusalem  is  to  be  troddra 
down  of  the  Gentiles  till  the  tune  of  the  Gentiles  is  fulfilled." 

6.  On  the  death  of  Julian,  the  race  of  Constantius  Ckras 
became  extinct,  and  the  Roman  world  was  without  a  heed, 
and  without  an  heir.  In  this  situation,  the  army  finidiy  fizedl 
on  Jovian,  a  Pannouian,  and  the  emperor's  first  Jomeelic,  li 
his  successor,  363  A.  C.  Jovian  made  peace  with  the  Per* 
sians,  by  the  cession  of  five  provinces ;  for  on  Julian's  death 
Uie  army  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  destruction,  and  by 
such  a  sacrifice  only  could  he  save  it  and  himself. 

This  emperor  applied  himself  to  restore  tranquillity  to  (be 
Church.  He  displayed  the  banner  of  the  cross,  and  reversed 
ibe  edicts  of  Julian  respecting  Christianity.  His  reign,  which 
continued  only  seven  months,  was  mild  and  equitable.  Ho 
died  suddenly  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  years. 

$  WhUe  Jovian  was  on  his  march  to  secure  the  palace  of  Constan- 
tinople, his  wife  with  an  imperial  train  hastened  to  meet  him,  cai^ 
rjring  with  her  their  infant  son.  The  moment  of  embracinff  hei 
huskNmd  seemed  to  be  at  hand :  but  the  distressing  news  of  his  death 
which  was  immediately  communicated  to  her,  most  cruelly  disap^ 
p<^ted  her  hopes.  He  had  died  the  night  before,  as  some  repoct,  by 
suflboation  from  the  vapour  of  charcoal. 

7.  Yalentinian  I.,  after  a  delay  of  a  few  days  was  elected 
emperor  by  the  army,  364  A.  C.  One  month  after,  he  asso 
oiated  his  brother  Yalens,  in  the  empire,  and  gave  hira  the 
eastern  provinces.  From  this  period,  the  division  of  the  em* 
pure  into  Eastern  and  Western,  became  fixed  and  permanent 

*  This  was  in  agreement  with  the  doctrine  of  Py( ^  . 

seems  to  exclude  any  personal  or  conedoos  imuKMrtality?  ^v 


Tbe  eminrey  however,  was  still  considered  as  onebodjr.  Ott 
(he  East,  the  Persians  were  making  inroads.  Hie  West 
was  continually  invaded  by  the  northern  barbarians.  The 
tatter  were  repelled  by  the  emperor  in  many  successful  batr 
ties.  He  favoured  the  Christian  religion,  and  his  domestic 
administration  was  equitable  and  wise.  His  temper,  howe* 
ver,  was  violent.  He  died  on  an  expedition  against  the  Alo* 
manni,  367  A.  C. 

§  It  ks  sdd  that  the  barbarians  against  whom  he  had  last  taken 
arms,  had  proYoked  him  beyond  all  endurance,  so  that  when  their 
ambassadors  came  to  sue  for  mercy,  his  anger  was  raised  to  such  a 
height,  and  his  tones  and  gestures  were  so  violent,  ttiat  he  ruptured 
a  bfood  vessel,  and  expired  on  the  spot. 

In  the  Elast,  Yalens  held  a  weak  and  inefficient  sceptre. 
Engaged  in  the  Arian  heresy  which  he  favoured,  he  threw 
the  provinces  into  confusion  and  contention,  and  at  the  same 
time  exposed  his  dominions  to  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians, 
who  came  under  the  profession  of  friends  and  allies.  He 
died  in  378  A.  C. 

These  were  the  Goths  who  emigrated  from  Scandinavia, 
and  who,  together  with  several  other  barbarous  nations,  will 
soon  be  described  !n  this  account  of  the  Roman  empire,  since 
they  are  so  intimately  connected  with  its  destiny. 

J\  In  376,  Valens  permitted  vast  hordes  of  the  Goth^who  had  been 
ven  out  of  their  countrv  by  the  Huns,  to  settte  in  Thrace  Here, 
however,  theysoon  pluaaered  the  very  country  conceded  to  them  as 
an  asylum.  The  emperor  hastened  to  oppose  them,  but  he  was  de- 
feated In  the  famous  battle  of  Adrianople,  two  thurds  of  his  army 
having  been  cut  to  pieces. 

Being  himself  wounded,  he  was  carried  into  a  cottage,  where  on 
the  same  day  he  was  bimit  alive  by  the  barbarians,  who  set  fire  to 
the  cottage,  without  knowing  that  it  contained  the  emperor  o(  the 


8.  Gratian,  a  son  of  Valentinian,  succeeded  his  father, 
367  A.  C,  He  soon  became  possessor  of  the  whole  empire,  by 
tbe  death  of  Valens.  Upon  this  event,  he  took  Theodosius 
as  bis  associate,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  eastern  provin- 
ces. He  began  to  reign  in  his  17th  year,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  24  years.  He  was  a  well  disposed  prince,  but  defi- 
cient in  energy  of  character. 

$  Gratian  undertook  to  destroy  the  remains  of  paganism ;  bat 
Ronie,  at  Uie  time,  happening  to  be  afflicted  by  a  severe  famine,  the 
ftivovrers  of  that  sapenitition  ascribed  tbe  calamity  to  ibe  wrath  ol 
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di0  godi  A  general  dissatlsfoctloti  enmed,  nsA  Mttfanofl^  iffeip 
eommanded  in  Britain,  taking  adrantage  of  this  state  of  things,  cos- 
fad  himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor.  Gratian  marching  into  Gaol 
to  oppose  him,  was  deserted  by  his  soldiers^  and  killed  at  Lyons,  371 

9.  Valentiniaii  11.  was  the  successor  of  his  bi other  Ora- 
tian.  Being  dispossessed  by  Maximus,  he  took  refuge  with 
Tbeodosius,  who  was  then  reignuig  in  the  East,  and  who 
restored  him  to  the  throne.  From  that  time  be  ruled  with 
justice.  After  wearing  the  crown  for  several  years,  he  was 
strangled  by  a  Gaul  named  Arbogastus,  who  had  assumed 
an  authority  over  his  sovereign,  392  A.  C.  The  tyrant  Eo- 
genius,  whom  the  Gaul  caused  to  be  proclaimed  oo  tiiis  oo^ 
casion,  was  defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Theodosius. 

10.  In  the  East,  after  the  death  of  Valeos,  Theodoauf 
■occeeded  to  the  throne,  379  A.  C.  He  was  deservedly  sur* 
named  the  Great  The  barl3arian8  he  repelM  with  suecesS) 
and  he  secured  the  prosperity  of  his  people  by  wise  and  salu- 
tary laws.  It  was  during  his  reign,  that  Christiaaity  obUin- 
ed  the  entire  ascendency  over  paganism,  as  the  reiigioD  of 
the  Roman  people. 

After  the  death  of  Yalentinian  II.,  the  whole  empire  came 
into  possession  of  Theodosius ;  and  he  was  the  last  who  reigo- 
ed  over  both  the  East  and  West  Previously  to  his  decease, 
he  divided  the  empire  between  his  two  sons,  assigning  the 
West  to  Honorius,  and  the  East  to  Arcadius.  From  this 
era  they  became  two  distinct  empires,  and  will  be  treated  of 
separately. 

i  Tlieodosius  the  Great,  was  the  son  of  Count  Theodosius,  a  voy 
able  general,  who  had  been  beheaded  by  the  order  of  Gratian.  Tt» 
atone  for  his  injustice,  Gratian  chose  the  Count's  son  as  his  colleague^ 
and  gave  him  the  East  for  his  portion.  A  few  days  after  his  ^eo- 
tion.  he  gamed  a  signal  victory  over  the  Goths,  who  immediately 
sued  for  peace. 

In  the  year  390,  Theodosius  cruelly  punished  the  inhabitants  of 
Thessalonica,  who  had  killed  their  governor  on  a  certain  occasion, 
by  sending  his  soldiers  against  the  place,  and  putting  7000  to  tbo 
sword.  Such,  however,  was  the  influence  of  St  Ambrose,  that  1m 
obliged  the  emperor,  by  a  public  penance,  to  expiate  his  crime. 

In  religion,  Theodosius  espoused  the  orthodox  party.  Hb  ftlA 
is  said  to  have  been  confirmed  by  an  argument  adapted  to  the  mean- 
est capacity.  He  had  conferred  on  Arc»dius,  his  cddest  son,  the  ti 
tie  of  Augustus ;  and  the  two  princes  were  seated  on  a  throne  to  I6^ 
•eive  the  homage  of  their  subjects.  Among  othf^^hooflmdlMr 
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komage,  wa0  ArophOochius,  bishop  of  Icenlum.  He,  howeWi  ap« 
pcoached  Thcodoeitis  alone  with  reverence,  the  son  heaccoi^  wim 
Umiliarity. 

The  monarch,  ofiendcd  by  the  conduct  of  the  bishop,  gave  orders 
that  he  ^ould  be  thrust  fVom  his  presence;  but  while  the  guards 
were  engaged  in  this  act,  the  good  bishop  exclaimed,  "Such  is  the 
treatment,  O  emperor !  which  the  king  of  heaven  has  prepared  for 
those  impious  men  who  affect  to  woruiip  the  Father,  but  refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  co-equal  dignity  of  his  divine  Son." 

This  declaration  had  the  effect  of  propitiating  the  emperor,  and 
fixing  his  mind  more  strongly  than  before,  in  the  faitlu 

11.  The  Roman  empire  had  now  become  excessively 
weakened  by  its  unwieldly  extent,  and  had  already  suffered 
much  from  the  incursions  of  its  barbarous  neighbours.  It 
was,  however,  destined  to  suffer  far  more  in  the  end,  from  the 
last  named  source.  Its  separation  into  two  empires,  favoured 
the  piojecU  of  the  barbarians,  who,  from  this  period,  poured  in 
like  a  torrent  upon  these  cultivated  regions.  The  Western 
empire  in  a  few  years  was  completely  overwhehned. 

A  short  account  of  the  barbarous  nations,  who  acted  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  this  tragedy,  seems  to  be  demanded  in  this 
place. 

The  Huns  were  a  fierce  and  savage  nation,  at  first  in- 
habiting the  vast  deserts  which  border  Clima  on  the  norti^ 
A  port  oi  them,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  civil  wars,  retired  to  the 
westward,  and  settled  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  sea^  near 
the  source  of  the  river  Ural. 

{  From  thence,  376  A.  C^  advancing  towards  the  Pains  Msotis 
(sea  of  Asof )  under  Balamir,  their  chief,  they  subdued  the  Alains, 
and  forced  such  of  them  as  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  join 
them ;  the  remainder  they  put  to  d^h.  With  this  accession  of 
strength  and  numbers,  they  fell  upon  the  Ostrogoths  and  Yisogoths, 
•od  having  driven  them  away  from  theur  country,  took  possession 
of  it  themselves.  This  was  a  re{;ion  extending  from  the  Tanais  to 
the  Danube.  Their  subsequent  history,  we  shall  find  identified  with 
the  Roman  affiurs. 

The  Alains  inhabited  the  north  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  and 
were  known  to  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Pompey.  Under 
the  first  emperors,  they  Rvoral  times  invaded  the  fitnitier 
IVovinces. 

{Those  of  them  who  escaped  the  arms  of  the  Hunt,  pushed  theit 
way  towards  Pannonia,  whence  advancmff  still  further  to  the  west, 
they  united  with  the  Suevi  and  the  Vandals,  and  contmumff  thdr 
mijprafigns,  ihey  finally  settled  m  Lusitania,  now  Pi»tQga^ JM^f^io 
477|  lliey  weVB  i^UKfuered  by  the  Yisogothii  o 
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The  Vandals  issued  from  Scandinavia,  now  Sweden,  nftJ 
crossing  the  Baltic,  first  settled  in  a  part  of  Germany.  Oh 
account  of  increasing  numbers,  they  again  emigrated,  and 
taking  their  course  eastward,  possessed  themselves  of  the 
country  towards  the  Tanais,  whence  they  made  sevaul  in- 
cursions upon  tlie  Roman  provinces. 

§  They  at  length  formed  a  junction  With  the  Suevi  and  Alains,  and 
marclied  into  Spain,  a  part  of  which  they  settled,  and  called  after  their 
tiame,  Vandalusia  or  Andalusia.  Their  history  downward,  is  pursued 
in  that  of  the  Romans. 

The  Goths  came  originally  from  Scandinavia.  They  first 
settled  in  Pomerania,  whence  advancing  towards  the  east, 
Ihey  took  up  their  abode  to  the  north  of  the  lake  Mseotis. 
-Here  they  were  divided  into  Visogoths,  or  Goths  of  the  West, 
and  Ostrogoths,  or  Goths  of  the  East. 

§  Being  overcome  by  the  Huns,  they  were  forced  to  abandon  their 
last  settlement,  and  a  part  of  th^  took  refuge  in  Pannonia,  where 
they  remained  till  they  farmed  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  hereafter 
to  be  mentioned. 

The  Heruli  also,  originated  in  Scandinavia.  They  first  emi- 
grated towards  the  East,  and  settled  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake  Meeotis.     They  afterward  returned  towards  the  West. 

§  It  is  said  that  commg  to  the  ocean,  they  embarked  for  Thule,  one 
of  the  Shetland  islands,  or,  as  others  suppose,  what  is  now  ealled 
loelaiid,  where  tliey  finally  settled.  As  we  sl^all  soon  learn,  the  fiial 
sovoreign  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  was  a  chief  of  the  U^rulL 

The  GepidsB  were  another  Scandinavian  tribe.  They 
first  planted  themselves  on  the  Vistula,  whence  they  advan- 
ced east  towards  the  Tanais. 

^  Here  beinj^  subdued  by  Attila,  the  Hun,  they  served  under  him 
h)  Dis  expedition  to  Gaul.  Upon  his  death,  they  shook  off  the  yoka 
They  were  finally  destroyed  by  the  Lombards. 

The  Suevi  were  a  warlike  natkm  of  G^ermany,  infaabitaig 
that  part  of  it  in  which  Berlin  is  now  situated.  They  were 
great  wanderers,  and  often  changed  their  habitations. 

§  In  406,  they  entered  Gaul  with  the  Alains  and  Vandals,  with 
whom  they  passed  into  Spain,  in  a  part  of  which  they  estaMished  a 
monarchy.    This  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  Visogoths. 

The  Burgundians  first  uihabited  what  now  constitutes  Ui$ 
kingdom  of  Prussia.  Prom  this  country  they  were  afterw«ril 
Expelled  by  the  Gepidce.  They  firequentiy  crossed  the  Rhftie^ 
and  invaded  Oaul,  and  brought  trouHe  on  the  empire.  . 

There  were  other  minor  tribes  of  barbarians,  of  wbicb  nip 
particular  account  need  be  here  gireo.    They  wweMidb  «i 
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ikfiu]pMri,AIeinaiiQi,yeflMKU^&Ct  Other  rude  natiamabi^ 
who  followed  in  the  trdn  of  these  conquerors,  will  be  nodced 
at  the  proper  time. 

12.  in  the  Western  Empire,  Honorius,  who  held  the  sceptre 
by  the  appointment  of  his  father,  Theodosius,  proved  mm* 
self  a  degenerate  son.  Stilicho,  a  iiunous  warrior,  had  beeo 
appointed  ^ardian  or  minister  to  Honorius,  during  the  mino* 
rity  of  the  latter ;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  vigour  of  the  min* 
ister,  and  not  at  all  to  the  merits  of  the  emperor,  that  the 
barbarians  of  the  north  were  repelled  for  such  a  length  of  time^ 

Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  had  pen^rated  into  Italy,  but 
was  defeated  by  Stiliclio  near  Pollentia,  403  A.  0.  But  this 
able  general,  having,  tlirougb  the  baseness  of  the  emperor, 
been  afterwards  beheaded,  40S  A.  C,  Alaric  again  advanced 
and  beseiged  Rome.  The  promise  of  a  large  sum  of  goU 
delayed  his  purposes  of  vengeance.  As,  however,  it  was  ne- 
ver fulfilled,  Alaric  took  the  city,  and  committed  some  part  of 
it  to  the  flames,  410  A.  C. 

The  pillage  lasted  six  days,  and  multitudes  of  its  inhaU* 
tants  were  massacred.  During  the  space  of  more  than  813^ 
himdred  years,  Rome  had  not  been  violated  by  the  preeenee 
of  a  foreign  enemy ;  and  even  long  before,  as  well  as  during 
that  period,  her  power  had  been  feared  abroad. 

J  The  weakness  of  Honorius,  among  other  causes,  encouraged  the 
atteck  of  the  barbarians  upon  the  empire.  From  the  wiMs  of  Son* 
dinavia,  that  northern  hive^  as  it  has  been  fitly  called,  as  well  as  frooi 
the  east,  they  isaied  in^almost  incredible  numbers.  Previously  lo 
their  descent  upon  Italy,  the  Goths,  under  Alaric,  had  spread  their 
devastations  quite  to  the  borders  of  the  eastern  capital,  and  through 
the  classic  fieMs  of  Greece. 

SUlicho  made  a  stand  acaiost  the  mvaders.  While  thc^  beseiged 
Asta,  where  the  forces  of  Honorius  had  taken  refuge,  Sulicho  cut 
bis  way  through  the  Gothic  camp  under  the  walls  of  tnat  place,  and 
Itas  rescued  Uie  emperor.  The  Goths  afterwards  pitching  their 
ounp  in  the  vicinity  of  PoUuMia^  were  suddenly  attacked  by  SOydiiy 
and  several  thousands  of  them  were  slain.  AmoMg  the  ogives  wnn 
the  wife  of  Alaric,  who  was  compelled  to  Implore  the  demeocy  qf 
the  victor.  The  Goths,  however,  were  but  pcotially  checked  in  con- 
sequence of  this  victory. 

Stilicho  mi^ht,  perhaps,  have  delayed  for  some  time  the  M  of  the 
en^>ire,  but  his  plans  were  frustrated  by  the  machinations  of  his  n- 
vals,  and  he  fell  a  victun  to  the  suspicions  of  the  imgrateful  emperor, 
408  A.  C. 

Alaric  had  long  stood  in  a  menacing  attitude,  and  now  prepared 
to  conq^ete  hia  designs  upon  Italy*    About  this  timci  vast  numbers 
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tibey  ditpoiserae^  to  fall  npoa  Italy.    Ttieae  jouied  thdr  acms  ta 
flioie  a(  Alaric,  who  made  an  attack  on  Rome. 

He  met  with  success ;  and  this  great  dty.  which  had  so  long  beea 
the  terror  of  the  world,  was  sacked,  pinnated  and  partially  bumt^ 
410  A.  €.,  by  the  sara^  tribes  of  Germany  and  Seythia.  The  papo- 
ktion  of  Rome,  at  this  time,  might  amount  to  1,200,000  men :  Im 
the  nobles  were  wholly  sunk  in  luxury  and  effeminacy,  and  the 
populace  had  become  exceedingly  debased,  by  the  manumission  of 
uaves  or  the  influx  of  foreigners.  They  were  nothing  more  than 
ttie  shadow  of  their  ancestors  in  bratrery  and  spirit  Hence  the  suc- 
cess of  the  arms  of  the  barbarian. 

The  catastrophe  which  Rome  experienced,  was  hastened  also  by 
famine.  War  had  prevented  the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  and  the 
ports  bemg  blocked  up,  the  citizens  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tremities— ^human  ^esh  was  publicly  sold. 

Treachery  completed  the  work.  The  Salarian  gate  was  <^)ene4 
at  midnight,  by  some  of  the  Romans  themselves,  and  the  enony 
rushed  in.  The  scene  was  dreadful ;  for  although  the  conqueror,  in 
his  maffmuiimity  had  given  orders  that  none  except  tiie  armed 
should  be  killed,  great  numben  of  dtueens  were  put  to  death,  and 
Iar|^  numbers  stul,  were  reduced  from  affluence  to  want  and  cap 
thnty.  Though  the  city  was  pillaged  and  set  on  fire,  it  is  thou^% 
tfiat  few,  comparativdy,  of  its  magnificent  edifices  were  destroyed. 
Alaric  now  prepared  to  invade  Sicily  and  Africa,  but 
death  suddenly  put  an  end  to  his  ambitious  prefects.  He, 
died  aftet  a  short  illness.  Honorius,  instead  of  iroproving^ 
cUb  opportunity  to  recover  his  lost  provmces,  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  Ataulfus,  Alaric's  successor,  gave  him  in  mar- 
riage his  sister,  Placidia,  and  ceded  to  him  a  portion  of  ^Mdn. 
By  these  and  other  acts,  Honorius  suffered  the  empire,  by 
degrees,  to  pass  from  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  Ho 
norius  continued  to  reign  till  the  year  422. 

13.  Yalentinian  III.  was  crowned  two  years  after  dw 
death  oi  Honorius,  424  A.  C.  He  was  the  son  of  ConstaiK 
tiuS|  a  g^eral  of  Honoriusi  and  during  seven  montlis,  an  j«* 
•ociate  with  him  in  the  govenuneot  In  439,  the  emaenr 
••■t  his  dominioM  in  Africa,  by  the  revolt  of  Gount  Boodam^ 
who  delivered  that  part  of  the  empire  to  the  Vandals. 

{  Aethis,  a  general  of  Valentinlan,  being  jealous  of  Bonifieioe,  by 
OMaas  of  his  artifices  drew  the  latter  into  a  revolt,  and  was  eMi* 

e^yed  on  the  part  of  the  empire  to  punish  him  on  this  acooonL 
niface  defeated  the  first  arm3r  that  was  sent  against  him ;  but  dla^ 
trusting  his  strength  to  cope  singly  with  his  enemies  he  wa^  in- 
ioeed  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals.  The 
measure,  however,  was  ruinous  to  his  cause.  Digitized  by  Google 
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'*Th«  TiOKfal  bavinff  thus  obtained  a  footing  in  Africa,  which  be 
Matiy  desired,  could  not  be  prevailed  on  afterwards,  by  tbe  offer  ol 
Surge  tfuma  of  money,  to  retreat.  Although  the  compact  betweea 
Ihe  two  generals  was,  that  they  should  divide  Africa  between  theni| 
Genseric  occupied  the  whole  country,  except  three  cities,  and  these 
iKSoon  toolc 

Shutting  up  Boniface  in  Carthage,  he  compelled  him,  at  the  ex 
niration  of  a  year,  tosurrmider;  and  the  Roman  general  experienced 
me  mortification  of  beholding  all  Africa,  which  ne  had  once  saved, 
ravaged  hi  the  most  wanton  manner  by  the  barbarians  whose  assisl- 
aoce  he  had  hivited.  The  kingdcm  which  Genserie  thus  establish" 
•d,  did  not  last  quite  a  century. 

The  other  proviDces  of  the  enquire  were  protected  against 
the  mvasionof  tbeberbanaii8,by  Aetius.  TheHiinB,at  thie' 
tiroe^  had  beguu  to  make  their  ravages  in  the  empire.  Under 
Attih,  their  leader,  hi  445,  they  first  overran  lilyricun^ 
Thrace,  Dacut,  and  Msesia^aiMl  laki  tbe  Romans  iHider  tribute* 
Soon  afterwards,  with  an  army  of  600,000  men,  Attila  inr 
vaded  Gaul,  and  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  em- 
fiire.  The  forces  of  the  Romans,  under  Aetius,  met  him  in 
hfUtle,  on  the  plains  of  Chalons,  aiid  defeating  him,  with  tbe 
loss  of  160,000  men,  checked  his  progress  for  a  time. 

Not  long  after,  however,  be  invaded  Italy,  and  Valentin* 
ian  being  shut  up  in  Rome,  by  the  arms  of  the  barbarian, 
was  compeQed  to  purchase  a  peace.  Attila  dying  suddenlyi 
in  the  midst  of  his  successes,  ttie  empure  of  the  West  was 
saved  from  immediate  destruction. 

f  Tbe  march  of  the  Huns  was^  extremely  desolatuig.  To  their 
leader,  Attila,  the  victims  of  his  ambition  have  giv^i  the  expressive 
appdlation  of  "  Tbe  Scourge  of  God."  He  first  mvaded  the  East, 
which  he  ravaged  at  pleasure:  its  emperor,  Theodosius,  bemg  duh 
poeed  rather  to  conciliate  his  utvour  bv  a  tribute,  than  to  attempt 
BIS  expulsion  by  force  of  arms.  Disdaining  so  mean  spirited  as 
enemy,  he  turned  to  the  West ;  where  his  a])pearance  has  already 
been  described.  His  body  was  secretly  buried,  enclosed  in  three 
ceAas,  the  first  of  cold,  the  second  of  silver,  and  the  third  of  iron. 
The  men  who  dug  his  grave  were  put  to  deaUi,  lest  they  dioald  ra* 
veal  the  place  of  his  burial. 

Aetius,  whose  military  talents  had  been  so  serviceable  to 
the  empire,  soon  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  the  eunuch 
Heraelius,  and  Yalentinian  stabbed  him  witn  his  own  band. 
Tlie  next  year  the  emperor  himself  was  assassinated. 

14.  Maximus  II.  who  had  instigated  the  murder  of  Yal* 
entinian,  was  proclaimed,  455  A.  C.    He  married  Eudoxia 
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the  widow  of  bis  predeceasor,  to  wiiom  he  unpnukiit^  ^ 
^9eoled  his  guilt  in  the  assassinatioD  of  the  emperor.  Toie> 
Venge  'this  deed,  she  called  in  the  assistance  of  €reosecic« 
king  of  the  Yandals.  Upon  his  arrival,  Maximus  ied,  but 
he  met  the  vengeance  of  his  people,  who  stoned  him  to  death 
on  account  of  lus  cowardice. 

{  Maximus  wasa  Roman  senator  of  the  Anciaii  fiunily,  and  was  in* 
cited  to  the  destruction  of  Valentmian,  by  the  dishonour  whidi  the 
latter  had  east  upon  his  wife.  However  respeetahle  Maximus  was 
in  private  life,  his  abilities  were  inadequate  to  stay  the  iiaJl  of  the  ea^ 
pire,  had  he  been  longer  continued. 

Eudoxia  bad  reason  to  repent  of  her  imprudenoe.  The 
oall  upon  Genseric  for  aid,  well  comported  with  his  priva&e, 
surister  aims*  After  he  had  landed  in  Italy,  with  an  army 
of  Mioors  and  Vandals,  he  took  Rome,  delivered  it  up  lo  pit 
lage  during  several  days,  destroyed  many  of  the  monuments 
of  ancient  genius,  and  conveyed  the  empress  and  her  tme 
daughters  l^k  wUh  him  in  triumph  to  Carthage. 

15.  FVom  the  death  of  Maximus,  456  A.  C.  th^e  was  a 
suoceasion  of  eight  emperors,  during  twenty  years ;  at  the 
expiration  of  wmch,  as  we  shall  soon  learn,  the  empire  ler* 
minated.  Little  more  than  their  names  can  be  mi^iiioned 
below. 


JAvitus  was  acknowledged  in  Gaul  by  his  troops.  Saving  *  ^^ 
Bicimer,  a  Roman  senator,  general  of  hif  annie&  the  latter  soqq 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  his  benefactor  j  ana  Avitus,  at  fiiW 
arrested  and  deposed,  at  laSt  died  while  on  the  road  to  Italy,  4S7 
A  G.  Ricimer,  though  an  able  commander,  was  a  savage  and  tur- 
bulent demagogue. 

Bfajorian  was  prodaimed  ailer  the  deposition  of  Avitns. ,  He 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  against  the  kin|rdom  of  the  Vandafts 
m  Africa.  This  emperor  published  several  wise  laws  for  the  refold 
mation  of  abuses,  but  the  reputation  which  he  acquired  for  wisdom 
and  vulue,  excited  the  Jealousy  of  Ricimer,  who  deposed  and  siew 
him,  461  A  C. 

Severus  m.  was  created  emperor  by  Ricimer,  who  govemied%n- 
dsr  his  name.  Ricimer,  after  the  ex(Hration  of  four  years,  fbimd  it 
convenient  to  poison  the  nominal  master  of  himself  aiul  the  empire^ 

Atiiemius  was  called  to  the  empire  by  the  united  sufiniges  of 
the  senate,  the^  army,  and  the  people,  in  467.  To  attach  Ricimer^  la 
his  interest,  who  was  become  extremely  formidable,  he  gave  1  "^ ' 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  Ricimer,  however,  soon  having  a 
ferenco  with  his  father-in-law,  besieged  and  pillaged  Rome. 
fbag  this  transaction  the  emperor  was  murdered. 

Olybrius,  who  was  sent  with  an  army  by  Leo^  emperoTi  g^^ 
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■m,  io  protect  Athenihis  against  Wdiiwr,  was  seduced  by  te  hl- 
ler  and  proclaiined  emperor,  but  died  three  months  after.  473. 

Glycerus,  an  obscure  soldier,  favoured  by  a  Borgundian  prino& 
assuiued  die  title  of  emperor  at  Ravenna;  but  Leo  had  confmed  It 
eo  JiJiusNepoa,  who  took  Glyoerus  prisoner,  and  caused  him  to  be 
roascerated  bishop  of  Salons,  473. 

Julius  Nepos  was  proclaimed  at  Rome  474.  Tlie  next  year.  Ores- 
lei^  aPannonian,  whom  he  sent  into  Gaul,  revolted,  and  besieged  the 
soMperor  in  Ravenna.  Nepos  escaped  into  Dalmatia,  where  at  the 
end  of  five  years  he  was  assassinated. 

Augustulus  scm  of  Orestes  was  made  emperor  by  his  father. 
After  a  reign  of  eleven  mouths,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Odoacer 
king  of  the  Heruli,  and  sent  into  Campania,  where  he  lived  in  a 
private  stirtkm. 

16.  In  the  Eastern  Empire,  after  its  final  separation  fiom 
the  West,  in  the  time  of  Theodoeius,  396  A.  C.,  there  were 
transactions  which  deserve  our  notice.  Theodoeius,  as  we 
have  seen,  assigned  the  East  to  liis  son  Arcadius.  TUb 
prioce  was  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  he  proved  to  be 
both  weak  and  diss^ute.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  governed 
by  fevourites,  and  at  length  by  Eudoxia,  his  empress,  who 
made  it  her  great  objea  to  plunder  the  revenues  of  the  state. 

17.  Thedosius  II.  son  of  Arcadius,  succeeded  to  the  em- 
pire 408.  He  has  the  reputation  of  having  been  a  prince  of 
mild  disposition,  and  piety  of  conduct,  but  otherwise  desti- 
ime  of  those  qualities  tliat  arc  essential  to  a  sovereign.  But 
his  deficiencies  were  supplied  by  the  genius  and  address  of 
nk  sister,  Pulcheria,  who  aided  in  the  administration  of  the 
iIm  government  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  greatly  dieh 
turb^  by  the  invasions  of  the  Barbarians. 

{  Pulcheria,  whose  talents  for  government  were  extraordinary, 
son^t  to  strengthen  her  influence  and  power,  by  securing  for  her 
broOier  a  companion  hi  marriage,  who,  as  she  hoped,  woum  ever  be 
grateftil  to  her  benefactress.  The  person  on  whom  her  choice,  m 
wda  as  that  of  Theodosius,  feU,  was  the  beautifhl  and  learned  AtW 


Chance  had  made  her  known  to  Pulcheria.  She  was  the  dauffhtar 
of  an  Athenian  philosopher,  who  had  uken  the  |freatest  care  of  her 
6doeatk>n.  Such  was  his  conviction  of  her  entire  accomplishment 
in  every  respect,  that  in  the  disposition  of  his  property,  he  left  his 
two  sons  the  whole  of  it,  except  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  with 
ibe  dedaration  that  ^  her  own  good  fortune  would  be  sufficient  Ibr 
her." 

With  a  view  to  obtam  her  just  share  of  the  mheritance  from  her 
hrottieni,  after  she  had  tried  me  forms  of  law  in  vain,  the  Athenian 
'    I  came  to  claim  the  interference  and  proleetion  of  Ptdefaert% 
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atCoBrtaadnp^  HerMBM«idflMiiihj|^pftQ|S0dt 
wnd  in  cdnnecUon  with  her  charms^  woa  the  heart  of  TheolIoaui^ 
ki  481  she  embraced  Cliristianity,  and  was  baptised  by  the  name  ot 
Budoda,  and  the  same  year  was  united  to  the  emperor  in  marriage 
She  tcealed  her  brothers  with  singular  magnanimity,  raising  then 
to  the  rank  of  consuls  and  prsfectS)  and  fiough  sti^  at  leagth  loat 
the  aflections  of  Theodosius  on  an  imputation  of  infideli&y.  and 
hose  to  retire  to  Jerusalem,  she  ever  protested  that  she  was  whoU|B 
unocent  She  died  about  460^  ten  yean  after  the  death  of  hflc 
husband. 

18.  Mareian,  a  native  of  Thrace,  was  called  to  the  tfaroao 
by  Pulcheria  450,  whose  hand  also  he  received  in  marriage. 
After  a  reign  of  seven  years,  he  departed  this  life,  while  pre- 
paring fior  a  war  against  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals. 

§  Marcian  possessed  some  enuaent  qualities,  as  is  evinced  1^  ids 
reply  to  Attila  when  ^e  latter  claimed  the  annual  tribute,  consented 
to  by  Theodosius.  "  I  have,"  said  he,  "  gold  for  my  uiends,  and 
iron  for  my  enemies.** 

19.  LcK)  I.,  also  a  native  of  Thrace,  was  caHed  to  the  em- 
pire on  the  death  of  Marcian  467  A.  0.  He  reigned  till 
nearly  the  period  of  the  destruction  of  the  Western  empire. 
He  had  some  domestic  enemies,  who  gave  him  trouble;  though 
be  finally  crushed  Asper,  through  whose  kkfiuence  he  had 
been  raised  to  the  throne,  and  who  at  length  revolted  against 
his  master.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  his  domi« 
nions  were  much  ravaged  by  the  Gk)lhs.  He  died  a  natural 
death,  at  an  advanced  age,  474  A.  C. 

§  Leo  Ist  has  been  greatly  praised  by  some  historians,  and  < 
sttred  by  others.    An  instance  of  his  temperate  firmness  in  f«f ' 
the  oppression  of  his  patron  Asper,  is  recorded  as  follows  :^— 

A^per  had  presumed  to  reproach  him  with  a  breach  of  pixNoaise^ 
hi  r^ard  to  a  certain  appointment  *^  It  is  not  proper^"  said  he,  in- 
9Dlently  shaking  the  purple,  "  that  the  man  who  is  invested  with 
this  garment,  should  be  guilty  of  a  falsehood."  "  Nor  is  it  proper,*^ 
retorted  Leo,  "  that  a  prmce  should  be  compelled  to  resign  his  own 
Judgment  and  the  public  interest,  to  the  pleasure  of  a  subject," 

PERSIA.  . 

20.  Of  Persia^  during  this  period,  we  have  only  to  say  in 
general,  that  it  was  governed  successively  by  eight  princes,  of 
whom  S^fwres  II.  was  the  most  distinguished  ;  that  at  the 
beginning,  and  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  period,  tlie  wk 
tion  warred  against  the  Romans ;  but  that  throu^'Uleinttr- 
inediate  space,  the  most  profound  peace  8ubsisted>tetmj^ 
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A  few  particiilaTB  rejecting  some  of  ibe  Pte* 
ifaui 'sovereigns,  will  appear  below. 

{Stpores.  II.,  who  was  crowned  before  his  birth,  in  the  perscm  (d 
his  mother,  began  to  peisecute  the  Christians  of  nis  aoniinions  in  926. 
In  a  few  years  after,  he  endeavoured  to  recover  the  ^ve  provinces 
iielde4  by  his  grandfather,  Narses.  to  the  Romans,  but  was  terribly 
defeated  by  Ck>nstant!us.  After  tnls  event,  he  gained  a  cekbrated 
battle  at  Sirigate,  in  MesopotamitLand'took  several  cities. 

In  the  war  with  Julian,  in  363,  he  was  pursued  into  the  very 
heart  of  his  dominions,  but  was  delivered  by  the  death  of  that  em- 
peror. He  died  in  380,  after  a  reign  of  seventy  years.  His  charac- 
ter was  a  compound  of  pride  and  ferocity,  fie  crueUy  persecuted 
the  Christians,  during  forty  years. 

Saporcs  III^  was  a  wise  prince ;  he  lived  at  peace  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  diea  lamented.  Under  Isdigartes  I.,  a  persecution  of  the 
Oirisdans  commenced,  which  continued  fifty  years,  during  his  reign 
and  that  of  some  of  his  successors. 

CHINA. 

21.  During  this  period,  the  seyenth  dynasty  of  the  empe- 
rors of  China  terminated ;  as  also  the  e^hth,  a  little  after  the 
OMidueicHa  of  the  period. 

Under  the  first  of  these,  the  empire,  which  had  been  diyi* 
ded  into  three,  became  united.  It  continued  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  years,  under  fifteen  emperors.  It  is  called  the  di- 
nasty  of  Tcin-ou-ti.  The  eighth  was  the  dynasty  of  Song. 
h,  began  under  a  leyolted  general,  420  A.  C,  and  lasted  fifty- 
nme  years,  under  eight  emperors. 

{  One  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  8th  d  j  nasty^  whose  name  was  VentL 
was  killed  by  his  own  son,  and  the  i)arricide  fell  by  the  hands  or  - 
Ids  brother.  The  latter  made  himselt  many  enemies  by  the  freedom 
of  his  speech,  for  which,  in  the  end.  he  lost  his  life.  One  of  his 
wives,  ^om  he  had  offended  by  calling  her  old,  stilled  him  in  his 
bed. 

Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  IL 

1.  LacUmtius,  an  elegant  writer,  and  an  able  defender  of 
OhriMtanity :  soraetfanes  caDed  the  Christian  Cicero. 

S.  Ossian,  a  Caledonian  bard. 

3.  Eusebius,  an  eminent  ecclesiastical  historian. 
.  4.  Eutropius,  a  Latin  historian  and  sophist. 

f .  Julian,  a  Romon  emperor,  an  acute,  but  ma%nanl  Mp 
Add  pfa3oeopher. 

«.  Basil,  the  Great,  an  enunent  father  in  the  church.  , 
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7.  Gtii^ory  Namnzen,  a  theological  and  pohsmicaliiFite; 

8.  Claudian,  an  elegant  Latin  poet 

9.  St  Chrysoetom^  and  )  Learned  and  doquent  mmifllen 

10.  St  Augustine,  )  and  writers. 

§  1.  Lactantius  proved  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  ex- 
posed the  absurdities  of  paganism.  He  was  the  most  eloquent  of 
the  ecclesiastical  Latm  writers  of  his  age.  His  principal  woika. 
•re  his  treatises  concerning  the  Divine  Wrath,  and  the  Works  of 
God,  and  his  Divine  Institutions.  The  last,  in  seven  books,  is  written* 
with  uncommon  elegance  and  purity.  As  a  theologian,  he  had 
some  errors.    He  died  in  325. 

2.  Ossian  was  a  rude  Caledonian.  He  is  supposed  to  have  flou- 
rished in  the  fourth  century,  and  to  have  been  the  son  of  Fla^ 
He  wrote  in  Gaelic ;  and  the  poems  that  go  by  his  name,  translated 
by  Macpherson,  are  marked  by  a  simple  and  sublime  wildness.  If 
they  are  really  Ossian's.  he  must  be  considered  as  the  first  of  the  poets 
of  this  period.  There  (s,  however,  strong  ground  of  doubt,  in  respect 
to  the  authenticity  of  these  poems,  as  a  whole. 

3.  Eusebius  died  m  338  A  C.  He  was  bishop  of  Csesarea,  and 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  ConstanUne.  He  opposed  Arius,  although  he 
held  to  a  certain  disparity  and  subordination  in  the  Godhead.  "He 
was  a  man  of  immense  reading,  and  was  greatly  versed  in  ecclesi- 
astical history  and  sacred  erudition.  He  distinguished  hinisdf  by 
his  writmgs,  which  consisted  of  an  ecclesiastical  history,  thft  life  m 
Constantine,  evangelical  preparations,  and  many  other  trcilSise^ 
most  of  which  are  now  lost 

4.  Eutropius  lived  in  the  age  of  Julian,  under  whom  he  wqtf  a 
soldier  in  the  war  against  Persia.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Roman  Senator.  He  wrote  severd  works;  but  none  of  them  re- 
main except  his  Roman  History.  This  was  an  epitome  of  the  trans- 
actions of  Rome,  from  the  age  of  Romidus  to  the  reign  of  VaJens. 
It  is  characterised  by  conciseness  and  precision,'but  not  by  el^[anee. 

6.  Julian,  as  has  been  already  narrated,  was  elevated  to  the  throne, 
S0i  A.  C.  He  then,  although  he  had  been  educated  according  to  the 
principles  of  Uie  €K)spel,  publicly  disavowed  its  truths,  and  offisred 
solemn  sacrifices  to  all  the  Gods  of  Ancient  Rome.  This  change  of 
religious  opinion,  was  attributed  to  the  austere  manner  with  whk^' 
he  was  instructed  in  Christianity ;  though  others  ascribe  it  to  his  in* 
tercourse  with  the  phUosophers  of  Athens,  and  the'ur  influence  over 
his  mind.  From  this  circumstance,  the  appellation  ci  apostate,  bas 
been  attached  to  him.  Some  of  his  writings  have  be^  preeerveil 
in  which  he  has  shown  great  powers  of  ridicule  in  a  bad  cause,  w 
we  need  not  repeat  the  particulars  that  have  ahready  been  given,  VM* 
pecting  his  character  and  writings. 

6.  Das^  sumamed  the  Great,  was  bishop  of  Csesarea.  Be  was 
peneeuted  by  Valens,  for  refusing  to  embrace  Arianism.  Aoootfd- 
ing  to  Mosheim,  "  in  point  of  genius,  controversial  «kilL  andra  rklt 
aad  flowing  eloquence,  he  was  surpasied  by  very  few  of  his  contom 
poTaries.**    He  died  in  379. 
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'  T  Oregory  Nazianzen.  was  smrnamed  the  divine.  He  wba  patri- 
anch  of  Constantinople,  but  the  right  to  that  station  being  disputed, 
IB  abandoned  it  His  birth  occurred  in  324,  and  his  death  in  889L 
He  held  an  honourable  place  among  the  theological  and  political  wri- 
ters of  the  times.  His  writmgs  compare  well  mth  those  of  the  Ore- 
dan  orators,  in  eloquence  and  variety.  His  sermons  are  better 
adapted  to  philosophers  than  common  hearers^  but  are,  neverthaless. 
not  wanting  in  seriousness  and  devotion.  He  most  My  defeiidea 
die  orthodox  faith  concerning  the  Trinity. 

8.  Qaudian  was.  a  native  of  Alexandria,  m  Egypt,  and  flourished 
in  the  age  of  Honorius  and  Arcadius.  His  style  is  not  corrupted  by 
llwlBlBe  taste  of  the  age.  But  although  he  wrote  elegant  verses^ 
he  depicted  no  powerful  passions,  and  exhibited  no  commanding 
genius.  His  matter  was  meagre,  but  his  language  was  pure,  his  ex* 
pressions  happy,  and  his  numbers  melodious.  His  best  compositions 
are  his  poems  on  Rufinus  and  Eutropius. 

9.  6t  Clirysostcnn,  John,  was  so  called  on  account  of  his  extraor- 
dinary eloquence.  He  was  bom  at  Antioch,  of  a  noble  family,  t^nt 
354,  consecrated  bishop  of  Constantinople  m  396,  and  died  in  407. 
His  works  are  voluminous.  He  was  an  elegant  preacher,  and  pos- 
sessed a  noble  genius.  On  account  of  his  severity  in  opposing  the 
corruption  of  the  times,  he  procured  himself  many  enemies.  He  was 
so  gT«at  a  disciplinarian,  that  he  even  recommended  to  private  be- 
lievers, though  very  injudiciously,  the  use  of  outward  violence,  in  re- 
nsting  the  wickedness  of  men. 

10.  St  Aumistine  was  bishop  of  Hippo,  in  Africa,  He  led  an  aUB* 
fere  life,  and  died  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  430  A.  C.  He  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  writings,  and  his  reputation  is  great,  even  to  thia 
day.  He  was  characterised  by  a  sublime  geniils,  an  unintermitted 
pursuit  of  truth,  an  indefatigable  application,  an  invincible  patiencOi 
a  sincere  piety,  and  a  subtle  and  lively  wit  The  solidity  and  ac- 
curacy of  his  judgment,  were  not,  however,  proportionable  to  his 
eminent  talents  in  other  respects. 

Augustine's  book  concerning  the  City  of  God,  has  been  pronounced 
(D  be  *'  a  work  extremely  rich  and  ample  m  point  of  matter,  and  fill- 
ed with  the  most  profoimd  and  diversified  erudition."  In  all  his 
writings,  this  father  displayed  &n  extensive  acquaintance  with  Pla* 
CD's  philosophy. 


PERIOD  III. 

Jie  period  of  the  Jusiinian  Code,  and  of  the  Wars  ^ 
Belisarius ;  extending  from  the  Extinction  of  tM 
Western  Empire,  476  i/ears  A.  C,  to  the  flight  of 
Mahomety  622  years  A.  C. 

THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
The  dark  ageS|  as  they  have  been  commonly  called,  ccmmeneed 
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witii  this  |>eriod.  Thehumaa  Int^ect,  and  the  stiUe  of  todeiyi  Iwi 
ihv  some  dmeprevioua,  been  retrograde  But  upon  the  conquest  of 
the  Western  Empire  by  the  barbarians,  the  darkneas  became  mom 
especially  obvious,  and  we  shall  find  it  prevailing  over  the  natibni^ 
though  with  some  intervals  of  light,  nearly  1000  years.  It  Is  belier- 
ed,  liowever,  that  mankind  have  been  apt  to  overrate,  in  some  ns- 
pectSy  the  infelicities  of  the  dark  ages^  and  to  forgci,  that  after  aU, 
strong  proofs  were  at  times  afforded,  oi  intellectual  vigour,  and  of  tiw 
Iiigh  enjoyment  of  life.  A  few  men  of  distinguished  abilitiet  ap- 
peared during  the  present  period,  thoofih.  in  general,  the  a^  10  bm 
to  be  compared  with  several  that  preceded  it. 

Sbc.  1.  We  have  now  to  record  the  melancboly  eirtittcticMl 
of  the  Western  Empireof  the  Romaos — an  emptFe,  ihe  mom 
powerful  that  has  ever  existed.  This  event  occurred,  47B 
A.  0.  upon  the  taking  of  Rome  by  Odoacer,  prince  of  the 
HeniU.  Romulus,  sumamed  Augustulus,  was  at  that  time 
on  the  throne.  Odoacer,  having  subdued  Italy,  and  taken 
its  capita],  qmred  the  life  of  Augustulus,  upon  conditioii  M 
his  resigning  the  empire. 

{  The  empire  having  been  long  beset  on  every  side  by  barbarian^ 
great  numbers  of  them  were  admitted  into  the  Roman  legions,  to' 
protect  it  against  the  rest.  These,  in  the  reign  of  Augustulus,  having 
revolted,  demanded  a  third  part  of  the  lands  of  Italy,  as  a  settlement 
for  themselves  and  families.  This  being  refused,  they  advanced  la 
Rome,  under  Odoacer,  and  as  conquerors,  hdd  the  country. 

Odoacer  was  an  officer  of  the  emperor's  guards,  at  the  bead  of  the 
barbarians  who  had  enlisted  in  the  armies.  AVhen  he  had  secured 
Rome,  Augustulus,  who  was  a  feeble  youth,  was  directed  to  enprest 
his  resignation  to  the  senate,  while  that  body,  in  an  epistle  to  Zeno^ 
emperor  of  the  Eeist.  disclaimed  the  necessity  of  contmuing  the  fm- 
I)enal  succession  in  Italy,  since,  in  the  submissive  lancruage  oTadiilar 
tkm,  they  observed,  '<  the  majesty  of  the  mcmarch  of  Con8tantiiM>ple| 
^vas  sufficient  to  defend  bom  the  East  and  the  West :"  at  the  sam^ 
time  they  begged  the  favour,  that  the  emperor  would  invest  Odoaocr 
with  the  title  of  patrician,  and  the  administration  of  the  diocese  of 
Italy.  Their  request  was  granted^  and  to  Augustulus,  was  asaignsi 
a  splendid  income,  to  support  him  m  a  private  sta^on. 

Thus  the  Western  Empire  of  Rome  passed  from  the  hands 
of  its  ancient  masters,  into  the  poasessbn  of  the  barbariaQ% 
who  had  so  long  harassed  it  by  tlieir  invasions.  As  an  cib^ 
pire,  it  had  existed  more  than  five  hundred  yearsy  copiptHi»j|^ 
the  time  from  the  battle  of  Actium.  The  wIk^  period  d 
ks  duration,  from  the  building  of  the  city,  was  mom  ikaak^ 
twelve  hundired  years. 

The  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  the  result  of  its  great 
wtent,  connected  with  its  moral  corruption.    The  perfertiam 
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if  <M  are  ooocamcd  in  nceompliduiig,  by  natural  caase^ 
the  extincCic  n  of  enormously  gtiilty  nations.  Rome,  having 
become  a  mass  of  luxury,  weakness,  and  profligacy,  feU,  at 
Uaij  an  easy  prey  to  tlie  barbarous  tribes  that  poured  in  upc«i 
its  dominions. 

I  Hie  Northern  invaders  did  not  ori^ate  the  catastrophe  which 
Bmne  experienced ;  they  scarcely  hastened  it  As  much  of  crime 
and  baitarism  a^  thev  brought  with  them,  they  became,  upon  their 
■rttlement  in  the  south  of  Kurope,  as  reputable,  at  least,  as  the  na* 
live  citiaens  themselves.  Without  the  agency  of  these  invaders, 
darkness  and  barbarism  would  have  visited  the  Roman  world,  from 
fhe  operation  of  causes  within  its  own  bosom ;  especially  from  the 
extreme  profligacy  and  irreligion  which  prevailed  among  all  classes* 

While  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West,  thus  fell  into  ruins^  the  sis- 
ter empire  in  the  East,  which  appealed  to  be  in  a  similar  situation, 
not  onfy  continued  to  stand,  but  even  existed  for  the  space  of  nearly 
one  thcnisand  years  more,  though  in  comparative  imbecility  and  de- 
psessioQ.  It  existed,  notwithstanding  ii  suffered  all  the  internal 
evils  which  produce  the  ruin  of  a  state,  and  was  shaken  bv  all  the 
cfconns,  which  burst  upon  the  nations,  during  fhe  middle  ages. 
VbltB  phenomenon,  which  has  not  a  pandlel  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  may,  in  some  measure,  be  explained  from  the  almost  impreg- 
nable site  of  its  capital  alon^  in  connexion  with  the  despotism, 
whkh  sometimes  remains  the  last  support  of  fallen  nations. 

We  ^all  contmue  the  portion  of  its  history  belonging  to  this 
period,  before  we  bring  into  view  the  new  state  of  things,  consequent 
on  the  occupation  of  Italy  and  the  West  by  the  barbarians.  The 
•ecent  kingoom  which  they  founded,  deserves  a  separata  account 

8.  The  Eastern  Empire  of  the  Romans,  sometunes  called 
^be  Greek  Emphre,  and  tlie  Empire  of  Constantinople,  was 
•I  tUs  time,  (4/4  A.  C.)  under  the  sway  of  Zcno,  son-in-law 
%g^  Leo.  He  was  odious,  on  account  of  his  debauchery ;  and 
after  having  once  fled  from  his  tlurone,  and  been  restored  to  it, 
Md  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  several  conspiraoic^,  he 
tnac  widi  a  miserable  end,  being  buried  alive.  He  reigned 
Aoot  seventeen  years. 

f  Leo  II.,  son  of  Zeno,  and  grandson  to  Leo  I.,  was  demgned  for  the 
Mplie )  but  being  of  tender  age  when  his  grandfather  died,  Zeno 
mmwMdB  regent.  But  the  death  of  the  child;  the  same  year,  left 
Mm»  in  the  possession  of  the  tibrone.  The  intngues  of  the  empress 
Tcrina,  his  mother-in-law,  embittered  his  life,  and  distracted  his 
Idlgn.  8he  aided  one  or  two  of  the  conspiracies  that  were  carried 
magwnst  him. 

At  eame  to  his  end  by  an  awiul  act  of  Ariadne,  his  wife.  She 
sMd  Ite  not^  and  profiting  by  an  epileptic  fit,  to  which  the  emperor 
vee  mkjiKit  esnsod  him  to  be  precipitately  interred.    When  the 
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gepoldiTe  wMo^ned,  a  few  days  after,  it  waa  immd  ilntTNi^hii 
deroured  the  flesh  off  his  own  arms* 

3.  Anastasios,  an  officer  of  tlie  palace^  marrying  the  widow 
of  Zeno,  was  raised  to  the  throne,  491  A.  GL  He  was  old 
et  this  time,  but  reigned  about  twenty-seven  years.  The 
beginning  of  his  reign  was  auspiciouS|  but  it  was  otherwise 
ki  the  end.    He  died  a  natural  death,  in  his  eightieth  year. 

4.  Justin  1.,  the  Thracian,  ascended  the  tbroiie  after  the 
death  of  Anastasius.  He  governed  with  great  pn:rienee.  I» 
626,  he  sent  the  celebrated  Belisarius  against  the  PersianSi 
who  had  broken  the  truce  subsisting  between  the  two  em- 
pired.  The  emperor,  however,  died  before  the  conchision  of 
the  war,  having  reigned  about  nine  years. 

§  Justm  was  the  son  of  a  planghman,  and  rose  by  his  tdents  to 
the  first  military  dignities,  before  he  was  chosen  emperor.  He  was 
■0  illiterate,  however,  as  to  be  nnable  to  write  his  own  name,  and 
secured  respect,  only  by  the  good  sense  which  he  numilbsied  in  the 
choice  c^  hi?  counsellors. 

6.  Justinian  I.>  njepbew  of  Justin,  assumed  the  reins  ct 
goYemmenty  527  A.  C«  His  personal  character  was  far  from 
inspiring  respect ;  hnt  his  reign  was  successful,  and  he  waa 
extremely  fortunate  in  his  generals  and  counsellors.  The 
exploits  of  his  generals,  and  the  production  of  the  code  of 
laws  that  goes  by  his  name,  of  which  the  learned  Treboniaxi 
was  the  author,  form  an  era  in  history. 

Towards  the  brave  and  noble  Belisarius,  the  warricM'  who 
at  first  fought  his  battles,  the  emperor  was  ungrateful  m  tbe 
extreme.  This  great  general,  by  his  arms  and  poticv,  pre* 
served  his  master  on  his  throne,  when  bis  expuhoon  warn  ii 
was  likely  to  be  effected,  by  the  civil  factions  which  raged  H 
Constantinople.  He  ako  defeated  the  Persians  in  tliree  WD^ 
gninary  battles,  in  different  years ;  destroyed  the  king^o^W 
the  Yandals  in  Africa,  and  recovered  that  province  to  the  ei% 
pire;  and  wrested  Italy  from  its  Oothic  sovereign,  reetoriag  it 
for  a  short  space  of  time,  to  the  authority  of  its  ancieirt  mmjUpu 

Italy,  however,  was  once  more  subdued  by  tlie  Gk^Mk 
From  this  time  the  fortunes  of  Belisarius  began  to  chaHfa 
He  was  compelled  to  evacuate  Italy,  Iiaving  ^n  nK>re  thalp 
once  recalled,  through  the  emperor^s  meanness  and  jeafmOfy. 
On  his  fin^  return  to  Constantinople,  his  long  scrviceB  jflftra 
repaid  with  disgrace,  and  be  Was  superceded  in  the  oooK 
of  the  armies,  by  the  eumichNarses.    o, .zed  by  Google 
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'  §  Belisarius,  more  than  any  other  general  durmg  the  later  peiidd^ 
of  the  empire,  revived  the  fainting  glory  of  Rome.  On  the  plains 
Of  Dara,  he  defeated  the  Persians,  with  great  slawghter ;  and  his  con- 
duct, in  the  sedition  of  Constantinople,  secured  the  esteem  of  the 
emperor.  When  Justinian,  by  favoiirmg  a  certain  faction,*  had  near- 
ly involved  himself  in  destruction,  and  was  about  to  seek  his  safety 
ui  flight,  Belisarius,  amidst  the  uproar  and  confusion  which  pre- 
vailed, came  to  the  aid  of  his  master.  A  corps  of  three  thousand 
veteran  troops  he  led  against  the  populace  of  Constantinople,  and  it 
tft  computed  that  no  less  than  thirty  thousand  persons  perished  in 
the  carnage.  So  si^al  a  chastisement  had  the  effect  of  overawing 
the  infuriated  and  divided  citisens ;  and  the  games  of  the  circus,  out 
of  which  theeonteBtion  arose,  were,  during  several  years,  interdicted. 

The  war  which  Belisarius  carried  on  agamst  the  Vandals,  in  Africa^ 
was  marked  by  signal  success ;  but  no  particulars  need  to  be  reiated. 
except  that  Belisarius  was  recalled  by  the  jealousy  of  Justinian,  and 
that  his  victories  and  prompt  obedience,  secured  him  the  honours  erf 
a  triumph. 

In  the  war againit  the  Gothic  power  in  Italy,  537  A.  C.  Justinian  was 
equally  fortunate  through  the  exploits  of  his  illustrious  lieutenant, 
and  equally  mean  in  his  conduct  towards  this  hero.  The  Gothic 
forces  were  obliged  to  retire  before  the  Roman  army,  upon  its  land* 
faig  in  Sicily  and  Italy.  Resistance  was  made,  hut  in  vain.  The  &me 
of  Belisarius,  had  inspired  even  the  degenerate  Romans  with  couraga 

Long  before  this  general  reached  Rome,  the  Gothic  king  had 
abandoned  it;  and  though  the  policy  was  singular,  the  latter  did" it 
with  a  view  to  wrest  the  city  from  the  hands  of  Bolisarius,  at  some 
Aiture  time.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  Vitiges,  the  Gothic 
king,  advanced  towards  Rome,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  thousand 
Warriors.  The  inconsiderable  army  of  Belisarius,  however,  per- 
Ibrmed  prodigies  of  valour,  and  not  only  defended  Rome,  during  a 
long  siege,  but,  with  the  aid  of  some  reinforcements  from  the  East, 
o4>liged  the  Gothic  king  to  retire,  first  to  Ravenna,  and  at  last  to  sur- 
tender  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  Italy. 

This  was  no  sooner  effected,  than  the  Jealousy  of  Justuiian  re- 
manded his  lieutenant  to  Constantinople ;  nor  was  the  latter  allowed 
the  boBOur  of  a  second  triumph.  But  though  the  conduct  of  the 
emperor  towards  him  was  utterly  despicable,  the  admiration  of  the 
p^ple  was  an  ample  indemnity. 

•rtie  valour  of  Belisarius,  at  this  era,  saved  the  East ;  but  there  is 
QO  iime  to  reeount  his  achievements.  Suffice  it  to  saj^  that  the 
necessity  of  the  emperor,  induced  him  again  to  appoint  Belisarius 
lo  the  command  of  Italy,  inasmuch  as  it  had  been  nearly  overrun, 

•  There  were  two  fiictions  in  Constantinople,  which  were  distinguished  by  a 
dbcnhy  of  cciour.  The  support  of  one  or  other  ttf  tfacBo,  beciane  nAceiftr^  tc 
cwny  ^m^vU^  Ibrcivfl  or  ecofoaaatical  bonorft^ .  Tho  greecifi  tvero  ^itech^M  to 
Skt  fidBily  or  sect  of  Anastasius :  the  blues  were  devoted  lo  ^orthodoxy,  aud 
JnrHiniTin  The  latter,  the  emperor  fiivourcJ  during  five  years,  though  their 
~  I  MidMigered  equally  hb  own  saficty,  and  the  peace  oi  the  citj.  ^[e 
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Anring  tills  iatenral,  bjr  the  armi  of  tiie  brave  aad  Tirtwme  Teliift. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  he  a  proq;>ect  of  driving  the  Gothfc  king 
Drom  Italy,  than  he  was  called  off  to  some  less  important  warfiu% 
which  was  intended  a»  a  disgrace  to  him. 

The  declining  years  of  the  life  of  this  hero,  were  passed  in  Gon- 
stantinqple;  but  even  at  that  late  period^  they  were  crowned  by  a 
victory,  in  which  he  saved  the  ungrateful  Justinian  and  his  capital 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Bulgarians.  The  unnatural  suspicions  of 
Ihe  emperor  followed  him  to  the  grave ;  for  even  in  extreme  old 
age,  he  suffered  in  his  property  and  comforts,  for  a  time,  from  the 
fiuM  imputation  of  conspiracy. 

Nareees  wha  was  able  in  council,  was  aho  efMsceasfiil  in 
war.  He  had  the  honour  of  complying  the  conquest  of  It»> 
ly,  by  defeating  Totila,  in  a  decisive  enqs^agement,  in  wUcb 
me  Gothic  king  was  slain.  Under  the  tkte  of  duke,  Narses, 
gaining  some  ^er  victories,  governed  Italy  with  alnliiy  tat 
thirteen  years. 

Justinian  died  in  bis  eighty-third  year.  He  wooU  be  bat 
Bttle  thought  of  by  mankind,  were  it  not  for  those  iUustrioua 
men  who  fought  his^  battles,  and  presided  in  his  coundla*  He 
had  the  sagacity  U>  perceive  their  merits,  and  happy  would  it 
have  bera,  had  he  possessed  the  magnanimity  to  reward  thorn; 
Hb  vices  were  meanness,  vanity,  caprice^  and  tyranny :  his 
fictues  were  chastity,  temperance,  vigilance^  and  studiousaess 
We  pretend  not  to  determine  which  preponderated. 

Imposing  as  was  his  reign,  he  Uved  in  a  miserable  aga 
His  subjects  were  eontimially  aiBicted  by  war,  pestilence,  and 
fiimine;  The  empire  shone  out  with  a  d^ree  of  brilbuicy 
und^  hb  auspices,  but  after  fas  deathic  shone  no  more.  Its 
history,  so  fiur  as  it  b  necessary  to  notice  it,  b  hencefortJ^ 
made  up,  more  than  ever,  of  disasters^  miseries^  and  crimes. 

6.  Upon  the  death  of  Justinian,  hb  nephew,  Jusdn  Jk 
ascended  the  Uurone,  665  A.  C.  Ih  was  a  man  of  weak  in- 
tellect, and  was  governed  by  hb  consort,  Sq>hia,  though  his 
mtentioDs  appear  to  have  been  good.  The  troubles  and  oalas- 
mities  which  befel  bis  family  and  empire,  thsew  htm  into  aa 
incurable  frenzy.  In  consequence  of  this  event,  Tiberius,  bii 
son-in-law,  was  associated  m  the  empire.  It  was  soon  aftar  fait 
elevation,  thai  the  Lombards  established  tbemselves  in  Italy, 
la  hb  reign,  not  ooly  wbb  Italy  tost  again  to  the  empire^ 
Itat  Africa  desolated,  and  tfae  Bast  rav^d  by  the  IVnians. 
I  The  advice  wWdi  Justin  gave  to  TlberiULitpon  thelntiodiiaiiia 
•f  the  Utter  to  the  empire,,  ffan  TOrthy  rf^«Or  prince.    «IiO^» 
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wM  he,  "  tbo  people  a«  yourself  $  cultivate  the  aflbotionfl^  and  mahi- 
tain  the  discipline  of  tlie  anny ;  protect  the  fortunes  of  the  rich| 
and  rellere  the  necessities  of  the  poor."  The  last  four  years  of  his 
life  were  passed  in  tranquillity.  He  reigned  nine  years  alone^  and 
fimr  in  connexion  with  liberius. 

7.  Tiberius,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Constantine,  was 
eole  possessor  of  the  throne  in  678.  His  reign  was  riiort| 
but  it  was  rendered  glorious  by  bis  defeat  of  the  Persians. 
He  was  accounted  a  just,  humane,  temperate,  and  brave 
prince. 

A  On  his  death-bed,  Tiberius  bestowed  his  diadem  en  his  son-hi-law, 
lorice,  who  had  proved  himself  an  excellent  generaL 

8.  Maurice,  a  native  of  Cappadocia,  ascended  the  throne 
582  A.  C,  He  reigned  twenty  years,  in  abiiost  continual 
tsrbafence.  He  chose  his  predecessors  for  his  model,  nor 
was  he  destitute  of  sense  and  courage,  in  whatever  he  under^ 
took  for  the  welfare  of  his  wiligects.  Avarice  is  said  to  have 
been  hie  great  fiulmg ;  but  it  is  nuure  probable,  that  his  rigid 
sirtue  and  economy  were  net  duly  appreciated  in  those  ooi^ 
rapt  times. 

In  602,  he  obliged  his  army  to  take  up  their  winter  quar- 
«efB  beyond  the  Danube,  upon  which  a  revolt  ensued,  and 
Phoeas,  being  proclaimed  emperor,  advanced  <o  Constantino- 
ple.    Maurice  and  his  children  were  cruelly  slain. 

{After  Maurice  fell  into  the  hands  of  Phoeas,  the  jealous  and  cruel 
nbel  caused  the  emperor  to  be  dragged  from  his  sanctuary  at  Chal- 
oedon,  and  his  five  sons  to  be  murdered,  one  after  the  other,  before 
his  eyes.  Maurice  bore  this  agonizing  sight  with  such  firmness  and 
resignation,  that  he  repeated,  with  streaming  tears,  at  everv  wound. 
the  words  of  David,  "  Thou  art  just.  O  Lord  !  ta  aU  thy  judsments.'* 

*  When  a  nurse  generously  concealed  a  ro^al  infant,  and  o&ied  her 
own  to  the  executioner,  Blaurice  was  too  rigidly  honest  not  to  reveal 
the  deception.  The  tragic  scene  was  closed  with  the  execution  of 
die  emperor  himself,  who  fell  on  the  dead  bodies  of  his  children. 
What  sufleringa  have  not  princes  and  their  families  been  often  calledl 
te  sustain— eunerings  far  surpassing  the  comuKNi  lot  of  men  1 

9.  Phoeas  seated  himself  on  the  throne  60S  A.  O.  Hie 
character  was  despicable.  Hk  empire  was  mvaged  by  the 
Persians,  and  numerous  seditions  arose  to  disturb  his  peace. 
At  lost,  Heraclius,  governor  of  Africa,  sent  his  son  against 
him  wkh  a  fleet,  which  quickly  arrived  at  Constantinople^ 
Tiie  emperor,  foieaken  ^lu8peo|Ae,  on  whom  he  had  inmet- 
mi  eH  manner  of  cruelties,  was  soon  beheaded,  and  his  bodf 
WM  treated  with  the  greatest  indignity,     ^g  zed  by  v^oogle 
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$  Tbe  cruelty  of  Phocas  towards  the  £Eunfly  of  his  . 
knew  no  bounds.  He  finally  caused  the  innocent  empr&»,  Constan* 
tlna,  and  her  three  daughters,  to  be  executed  on  the  same  spot  where 
her  husband  and  sons  had  suffered,  three  years  before. 

10.  Heraclius  I.,  was  crowned  610  A.  C.  His  reign  ex^ 
tended  several  years  into  the  next  succeeding  period. :  The 
Persians  ravaged  liis  empire ; '  but  terribly  defeating  them  in 
fBix  docceosive  campaigns,  he  brought  them  to  a  peace^  He 
reigned  mote  than  thirty  years. 

During  the  last  part  of  his  reign,  the  foundation  was  laid  of  tbe 
caliphate  of  the  Saracens,  under  the  impostor  Mahomet,  whose  hie> 
tory  will  claim  our  attention  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  period. 

KINGDOM  OF  ITALY. 

11.  The  kingdom  which  was  established  cm  the  niii»  of 
the  Western  Empire  of  the  Romans,  is  sometimes  called  the 
KINGDOM  OF  ITALY.  That  country  was  held  and  governed, 
fiir  the  most  part,  by  its  northern  conquerors,  throu^  the 
space  of  nearly  three  hundred  years.  During  this  time^ 
however,  there  were  several  transfers  of  the  sovereignty,  from 
one  of  the  barbarous  tribes  to  another.  The  HeruU,  who 
conquered  the  country  in  476,  held  it  till  493.  It  then  passed 
from  their  han<k  into  the  possession  of  the  Grotbs,  or  OsUo* 
goths,  who  held  it  till  the  year  568,  when  the  Lombards  seiz- 
ed and  c/)Dquered  the  country.  They  were  masters  of  the 
greatest  portion  of  it,  a  little  more  than  two  centuries.  The 
period  of  which  we  treat,  will  carry  the  history  of  Italy  onlj 
through  a  part  of  the  above  named  space  of  time. 

12.  The  kingdom  of  the  Heruli  in  Italy,  was  of  short  co»* 
tinuancc.  Odoacer,  their  king,  reigned  thirteen  years  without 
opposition  ;  but  at  the  conclusion  of  that  period,  Theodoric, 
kmg  of  the  Ostrogoths,  or  Eastern  Goths,  invaded  Italy,  and 
nfter  a  struggle  of  four  years,  defected  and  dew  Odoftcefy 
usurping  his  dominions,  493  A.  C.  v 

$  In  the  year  489,  Theodoric  twice  overcame  Odoaeer  in  batde^tnil 
being  betrayed  by  one  of  his  general  oflkere,  he  retired  to  BEuofL 
where  he  wasbesieced  by  Odoacer.  In  his  distress,  Theodoric  cattw 
in  the  assistance  oTthe  Visogoths,  and  gained  a  third  victory  in  490, 
Odoacer,  shutting  himself  up  in  Ravenna,  vigorously  defaided  tike 
place  for  three  years.  He  was  at  last  forced  to  enter  into  a  lioety 
with  Theod(vtc,  and  obtained  a  stipulatioa  that  his  life  dnieklte 
ipiured.  The  Gothic  monardi,  however,  perfidiously  ^»i«ped  hte^  K  ■ 
b««a«Kinal«d.  owizedbyGopglt;  ,,.  . 
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'  19}  The  Idogdom  of  the  ^Ofltmgoths  (eastern  OotbA 
begpin,  493.  Theodoric,  (commonly  surnamed  the  great,; 
their  king,  was  now  acknowledged  the  sovereign  of  the  coun- 
try, and  fixed  his  residence  at  Ravenna.  He  was  an  Ariaa 
in  principle,  but  protected  the  Catholic&  He  reigned  about 
thirtj^three  years.  His  adnnnistration  of  government  showed 
him  to  be  an  able  prince.  The  people  were  probably  bene- 
fitted by  a  change  of  masters. 

fTheodonc,  at  the  age  of  six  years,  was  given  as  a  Postage  to  Le» 
k  and  renaiaed  thirteen  years  at  Constantinople.  He  succeeded 
bis  £yher  in  Fumonia  in  475.  His  success  in  his  mvasion  of 
Italy,  has  already  been  mentioned.  After  a  few  years,  hisdominions 
consisted  not  only  of  Italy,  and  Sicily,  but  also  of  Dalmatia, 
Noricum.  the  two  Rhcetias,  Pannonia,  and  Provence.  The  latter 
Dart  of  nis  reign  was  tarnished  by  cruelty  and  suspicion.  In 
the  indulgence  of  these  propensities,  he  put  4o  death  4he  celebrated 
Boechios. 

13.  The  successors  of  Theodoric,  in  ihe  Gothic  kingdom 
of  Italy,  were  seven  in  number.  It  was  during  the  reign  ot 
several  of  these  monarchs,  that  the  events  already  related  re* 
specting  the  invasion  and  conquest  lof  Italy  by  Belisarius  and 
liarses,  occurred.  The  best  known  of  die  Gothic  kings  of 
this  country  are  Theodotus,  Yitiges,  and  Totila.  After  the 
;dealli  of  Theias,  the  last  of  them,  the  Goths  endeavoured, 
under  several  leiuiers,  to  re-establish  their  dominions,  but 
were  subdued  by  the  eunuch,  Narses,  who  administered  the 
gOYemment  as  duke,  tfll  667  A.  C 

14.  The  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  foDowed,  in  668 
A.  C«  Alhoin,  kk^  of  this  people,  was  invited  into  Italy  by 
Narees,  to  avenge  the  insult  he  received  from  the  emperor^ 
Justin  II.,  in  his  recall.  Alboin  penetrated  into  Italy,  and 
was  proclaimed  its  king  at  the  date  above  mentioned.  He 
reigned  but  a  short  time. 

{  HiB  end  was  tragical,  as  H  peiliaps  deserved  to  be.  Havhif^  killed 
CHdnund,  king  of  the  Gepidie,  in  a  ringle  combat,  he  married  Bo- 
9emond,  that  kintfu  beaatiful  daughter,  and  made  a  drinkinff  cup  of 
her  father's  skul^  out  of  which  he  obliged  his  queen  to  drink.  She 
d&BBembled  her  indignant  feelings,  but  applied  to  two  officers  for  re- 
vense.  One  of  them  had  been  affronted  by  the  king,  and  the  other 
■he  knew  was  enamoured  of  her  person.  These  she  admitted  into 
ifae<elianber  where  the  king  slept,  who  was  immediately  murdered, 
while  she  contrived  to  eflbct  her  escape  to  Ravenna. 

16.  During  the  remainder  of  the  present  period,  there 
I  fMir  kiiufs,  the  mcceasers  of  Albom,  but  none  of  thena 
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were  distinguished.    An  anojchy,  of  ten  year's 

took  place  after  the  death  of  one  of  the  kings,  during  whidf 

Italy  was  governed  by  thirty  dukes. 

{  Autl^aris,  one  of  the  kings,  after  his  accession^  in  584,  confirmed 

file  dukes  in  their  authority,  on  condition  of  their  paying  him  half 

of  their  revenues,  and  Irving  under  his  command  in  times  of  war^ 

with  troops  levied  within  their  respective  jurisdicttona    This  is  eon- 

idered  by  some,  as  the  origin  of  tiie  fewkl  systeoL 

PERSIA. 

16.  Seven  kings  in  succession,  swayed  the  ao^)tre  ol 
Persia  during  this  period.  Of  these,  Chosroes  IL,  the  great, 
was  the  most  conspicuous.     During  much  of  the  time,  the 

•  Persians  were  at  war  with  the  Romans.  Sanguinary  battles 
were  fought,  and  provinces  were  taken  and  retaken.  The 
Romans  at  last  penetrated  into  Persia. 

§  Chosroes  II.  was  a  warrior.  He  repeatedly  overcame  the  RoiD«» 
generals,  and  was  as  often,  perhaps,  overcome.  In  one  Instiiioe, 
however,  he  cut  to  pieces  an  army  of  50,000.  The  Gieek  histo- 
rians, who  probably  exaggerate  the  matter,  represent  him  as  a"  fe- 
rocious monster.  He  doubtless  had  the  vices  of  his  predecessoiSi 
bm  surpassed  them  in  great  quaUties,  He  reigned  nearly  fifty  yean. 

Chosroes  HI.,  son  of  Hormisdas,  possessed  the  hateful  character 
q[  a  parricide.  He  caused  his  father  to  be  beaten  to  death.  He  re- 
ceived, however,  a  terrible  retribution,  in  the  treatment  he  espe^ 
lienced  from  his  own  son.  Siroes,  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  haying le- 
vicdted,  and  secured  the  kingdom,  slew  all  his  brothers  in  his  father^ 
presence,  cast  the  latter  into  a  prison,  where  he  caused  him  to  expire 
in  insufferable  torture,  by  being  incessantly  pricked  with  the  poiata 
of  arrows. 

Soon  after  the  expiration  of  the  present  neriod,  Persia  was 
invaded  by  the  Saracens,  and  it  was  not  long  before  it  be- 
Cinrae  a  part  of  the  empire  of  the  Caliphs. 

CHINA. 

17.  In  the  history  of  China  during  this  period,  we  find 
ibur  d3nQastie8  of  its  emperors,  from  the  9th  to  the  12tli  m- 
dusive.  They  were  of  short  continuance,  and  included  the 
Tfeigns  of  seventeen  sovereigns.  Several  of  these  (umear  U> 
have  been  wise  and  virtuous  men.  In  the  reign  of  Yang-t^ 
ip  605,  many  canals  were  cut  through  the  empire,  by  which 
s^eral  rivers  were  united,  and  great  facihty  given  to  coo^ 
merce. 

{  One  of  the  sovereigns  of  t1>e  twelfth  dynasty,  is  said  to  h^^  tadl  a 
vfry  solid,  penetrating  mind.    He  Ipved  his  pfop^jsudOidera^^' 
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^^  in  Ilk  power  lo  promote  Hmv  ImppinflML    Ho  buflt  puUie 

granaries,  which  were  every  year  filled  whh  rice  and  com,  by  the 
opulent,  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  in  times  of  scarcity.  Ho 
Improved  their  music  and  eloquence.  Against  corrupt  Judges,  he 
was  always  inexorable ;  and  excluded  from  all  public  employment^ 
those  whose  rank  in  life  did  not  render  them  resptctable. 

SPAIN. 

Before  the  Empire  of  the  West  was  finally  subverted  by  the « 
Northern  Barbarians,  some  of  the  nations  which  once  constituted  i^ 
bMd  been  lost  to  the  empue.  This  was  the  case,  particularly,  with 
Spain  and  Britain.  Italy,  the  seat  of  the  empire,  and  accoramg  to 
the  best  accounts,  France,  may  date  their  separate  existence,  only 
from  the  annihilation  of  the  Roman  po^«r.  After  that  event,  these 
■evend  nations,  and  indeed  all  the  rest  of  western  Europe,  were  de- 
tached fiK)m  one  another,  and  held  by  the  native  inhabitants,  or  go% 
▼emed  by  different  tribes  of  the  barbarians  of  the  north.  We  must 
therefore  consider  theni  in  their  separate  sovereignties,  according  to 
ttie  eras  in  which  they  began  to  exist  independently.  We  b^hi 
with  Spain. 

18,  Spain,  while  constiluting  a  portitm  of  the  Bonuui 
Qospire,  was  invaded  by  the  Suevi,  the  Alaine,  and  the  Yaa* 
dab,  about  406  jears  A.G.,  and  mostly  subdued  by  these  bar* 
barous  tribes.  EjqpeUing  the  Romans,  they  <hvided  the 
coimtry,  a  part  of  which,  viz.  Yandalasia,  or  Andalusia,  eiiU 
bears  the  name  of  one  of  these  tribe8^«(the  Yandab.) 

The  Alains,  in  418,  were  mostly  exterminated  by  the  Os- 
tfogoChs.  The  Suevi  remained  in  the  poeeession  of  the  coun* 
ixy,  under  a  succession  of  their  kings,  till  the  year  585.  The 
Yandab  had  early,  viz.  in  427,  passed  into  Africa,  and  settled 
there,  upon  the  invitation  ,of  Count  Boniface. 

The  Yiaogoths,  who  entered  Spain  in  531,  conquered  the 
greatest  part  of  the  country  by  the  year  585,  and  erected  a 
monarchy,  which  existed  till  712,  when  they  were  subdued  by 
the  Saracens,  or  Moors. 

{  Spain  was  anciently  called  Hei^ria  or  Western,  on  account  of  its 
sitaation,  as  being  the  extreme  west  Ruown  to  the  ancients.  It  was 
called  also  Iberia,  from  the  river  Iber,  now  the  Ebro.  The  name 
HispaDtt,  or  Spain,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  Phoenician  word, 
Sphavisa,  which  means,  abounding  with  rabbits ;  these  animals,  ao- 
oming  to  Strabo,  being  very  numerous  in  Spain. 

Its  original  inhabitants  were  Celtes,  of  the  same  race  with  those 
of  France,  and  who  passed  over  from  that  country  into  Spain.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil,  induced  the  Phoeniciaiis,  who  were  the  eariiesi 
navigators,  to  open  a  trade  with  Spain,  and  they  builMhe  dty  of 
tiM#BL  now  Cadiz.    This  was  about  900  years  B.  a^  by  v^OOgfe 
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This  coimtrj  has  been  often  conquered,  both  hiand^nt  and  mari 
modern  times.  About  500  years  B.  C,  it  was  In  part  subjngaled  hf 
the  Carthaginians,  who  held  their  conqnest  three  centuries.  The 
Romans  then  succeeded  as  masters,  in  whose  power  it  remained  six 
hundred  years.  From  the  Romans^  as  we  have  already'  kanied,  R 
was  wrei^  by  the  northern  barbanans.  These,  as  we  rfnll  see,  In 
the  next  Period,  are  destined  to  be  displaced  by  the  ftdlowors  of 
Mahomet 

It  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  detail  any  erents  und^  the  kin^s  of 
•  the  barbarous  tribes  who  governed  Spain,  as  they  possess  scareely 
any  interest.  Euric  may  1^  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  Gothic 
monarchy  of  this  country. 

PRANCE. 

19.  France!,  anciently  called  Gaul,  immediately  prevkNU 
to  the  dissolution  of  tlie  Roman  Empire  of  the  Weal,  was  di- 
vided between  the  Romans,  Yisogoihs,  Franks,  and  Burgun- 
4iaQ8.  A  few  years  after  that  event,  viz.  681  A.  C,  Cbvia 
king  of  the  Franksi  obtained,  by  d^rees,  poesessioQ  of  db 
country.  He  is  therefore  considered  the  true  founder  <rf'  tht 
French  monarchy,  as  before  him,  the  Franks  held  only  a  lew 
pioviiices  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  From  this  people, 
ancient  Oaul,  obtained  the  name  of  France.  The  kings  who 
have  reigned  in  France,  seem  to  be  divided  into  four  dynas- 
ties, viz.  the  Merovingian,  the  Carlovingian,  the  CapetiMi,  and 
the  Bourbon.  The  race  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  the 
first  in  ord^,  derived  ita  name  from  Merovceus,  the  grand- 
fiaher  of  Clevis,  wiio  reigned  over  that  portion  of  the  Franksi 
11^  had  obtained,  in  some  former  age,  a  settlement  in  Um 
country.     The  Merovingian  dynasty  continued  till  752. 

{  The  Franks  were  supposed  to  have  been  of  German  origin,  and 
to  have  inhabited  the  country  between  the  Rhine  and  the^eser, 
which  now  forms  part  of  Holland  and  Westphalia.  Some  believe 
them  to  have  consisted  of  a  mixed  multitude  of  various  tribes,  living 
beyond  the  Rhine^  who,  when  Gclrmanv  was  invaded  by  the  Romany 
nnited  in  Metkce  of  their  common  liberty,  and  styled  themeelvee 
Franks,  l  e.  free  men.  Of  the  clans  hito  which  they  were  djvlde^' 
the  €ialii,  and  Aasuarii,  were  the  most  considerable.  Betweat  the 
years  234  and  294.  they  made  an  irruption  into  (Tand,  but  weredg^ 
nally  overthrown  by  the  Romans  under  Aurelian,  then  ft  mililaqr 
tribune.  They  finally  obtained  a  footing  in  that  country,  aboitt  W 
'  year  264  A.  C. 

Succeeding  this  event,  they  had  many  contentions  with  the  Romans, 
in  whidi  they  often  conquered,  and  were,  ofVener,  pfqrhaps,  defeated. 
By  the  time,  however,  in  which  the  emperor  Constans  reigned,  they 
were  generally  at  peaec  with  the  Romans,  and  several  of  Umw  eft- 


jMPidpkaesof  distincaon  mthe  armte  and  at  coutt  TImmMv 
fOfvereigns  who  preceded  Clovia>  were  Pharamond,  who  made  the  iait 
•ettlemenl  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  Clodio,  Merovcwis,  and  Childenc  I. 

Clovls  made  many  conquests:  first  over  the  Ramans  in  the  battk 
of  Soissoos:  Uieu  over  the  king  of  Thurioffia,  who  had  invaded  hit 
dominions ;  aftenvanls  over  the  Germans  m  the  beetle  of  Tolbiac  j 
and  finaily  over  the  Visogotha  under  AJaric,  when  he  subdued  all  the 
south  or  GauL  In  his  contest  with  the  Germans,  406  A.  d,  he  u^ 
voked  the  God  of  Clotild^  a  Christian  princess,  whom  he  had  mar 
ried  three  years  before.  In  consequence  of  his  victory,  he  beeanw 
proiessedly  a  believer,  and  togethw  with  three  thoutuid  of  hie  aub- 
lects,  was  baptised  on  Christmas-day,  the  same  year. 

About  thirteen  years  afterwards,  he  cruelly  murdesed  most  of  hia 
relatives,  which  shewed  how  little  influence  Christianity  had  over 
him.    Clovis  made  Paris  the  seat  of  his  kingdom.    He  died  511. 

Ckms  was  followed  by  a  aeries  of  obscure  IdiigvtDroiigh 
the  remainder  of  this  period.  They  need  not,  therefore,  be 
mentioned  particularly.  They  were,  in  general,  weak  and 
wicked,  and  plimged  the  nation  into  deeper  barbarism  than 
it  was  under  during  the  Roman  dominion. 

ENGLAND. 

20.  England,  whose  ancient  name  was  Britain,  hod  been 
abandoned  by  the  Romans  ifty  years,  when  the  Empire  of  the 
WeA  was  subverted.  In  the  mean  time,  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  left  defenceless,  suffered  from  the  encroachments  of  their 
northern  neighbours,  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  in  their  distressi 
solicited  several  of  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  continent,  for  assist- 
ance. The  Jutes  first  arrived  for  that  purpose.  These  were 
soon  followed  by  the  Angles  and  Saixons,  in  451,  from  the 
fhotes  of  the  Baltic.  Tlie  object  was  soon  accomplished,  for 
which  the  Britons  had  invited  them  into  their  country.  Their 
enemy  was  repulsed ;  but  they  found  a  more  formidable  ene- 
my hi  their  protectors  themselves. 

The  Saxons,  procuring  large  reinforcements  from  Gennany, 
turned  their  arms  against  tfa^  Britons,  and  took  possession  of 
the  country.  It  was  not,  however,  without  a  long  and  severe 
struggle,  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  that  this  con- 
i]ue8t  was  achieved.  The  result  was,  the  establishment  of 
eeven  distinct  states,  or  sovereignties,  which  were  governed, 
more  than  two  hundi-ed  years,  by  their  respective  kings. 
These  states  are  usually  called  the  Heptarchy. 

f  The  island  of  Britain,  hefore  it  was  known  to  the  Romans,  ^nnw 
MiahUed  by  a  very  mde  and  uneiviliced  people.    They  were  either 
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fOt  cMiedciiriywtttiieikhisof  beBStaylun^llH 
pamtod  wkh  Tarknui  colours.  Henoe  is  sappoeed  to  be  tl «  ori^ 
oi  the  naxne,  Britain,  which  is  derived  from  a  British  word,  brit,  mg- 
irifyiiig  painted.  The  name  En^^d  was  given  to  the  oottiiiry,froQi 
tiie  Angles  a  tribe  of  tfiose  continental  niOions,  who  conquered  it  m 
tfie  ifth  and  sixA  centuries. 

The  island  was  originally  settled,  in  all  probability,  by  a  colony 
toin  Ganl,  who  were  called  Celtes  or  Gaels,  the  remains  ot*  whom 
are  chiefly  in  Wales,  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  north 
of  Irdand.  The  period  of  thdr  settlement  is  quite  uncertain.  The 
Fhcntidaas,  Meed,  traded  very  early  with  the  inhabitants  of  Corn- 
wall, for  copper  ana  tin,  but  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  mte- 
rlor  of  the  country.  The  Romans  have  given  us  the  earlient  authen- 
tic information  respectinff  it  This  commences  with  the  first  inva- 
sion by  Julius  Caesar,  55  B.  C. 

.  Oassar  began  the  dominion  of  tiie  Romans  in  Britain ;  but  the 
island  was  subdued,  only  by  degrees,  under  the  Roman  leaders  who 
succeeded  him.  Forty-three  years  A.  C,  it  was  again  invaded  by 
the  emperor  Claudius,  whose  general,  Ostorius,  def^ted  Caractacus, 
king  of  the  Britons,  took  him  prisoner,  and  sent  him  to  Rome,  in  51. 
In  the  reign  of  Nero,  61  A.  C,  Suetonius  defeated  Boadicea,  queen  of 
the  Iceni,  (inhabitants  of  Norfolk  and  Sufiblk.)  slaying  80,000  men 
in  a  slnfle  battle.  Boadicea,  however,  had  preriously  obtained 
several  victories  over  the  Roma^  by  her  gallant  conduct  She  c<»n- 
mitted  suicide,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 

Agricola,  who  governed  Britain  in  the  reigns  of  Titus,  Vespasian, 
and  Domltian,  formed  a  regular  plan  for  suMuing  the  whole  isiaiid, 
and  rraidering  the  aequisiiioa  advantageous  to  the  conquerors.  Foi 
this  purpose  he  penetrated  into  Caledonia,  (Scotland,)  defeated  the 
natives  m  various  encounters,  and  established  a  cham  of  forts  be- 
tween the  Friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth. 

Subduing  most  of  the  island,  he  soon  diffused  among  the  Britons  a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  of  peace.  He  introduced  among  them,  laws 
aad  gov^mnent;  taught  them  to  value  the  conveniences  of  life, 
aad  recondied  them  to  the  language  and  manners  of  their  masters. 

To  protect  the  southern  inhabitants  against  the  Scots,  Adrian,  m 
121,  built  a  wall  in  the  north  part  of  Britain,  between  the  river 

5 me,  and  the  Frith  of  Solway.  This  was  afterwards  strengthened 
th  new  fortifications,  by  Severus,  in  208.  From  this  period,  till 
the  abandonment  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  in  426,  the  inhabitfUHS 
enjoyed  unmterrupted  tranquillity. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  Romanized  Britona,  when  left  hf 
their  masters,  were  thrown  into  a  defenceless  state.  Their  long  pi$aoe 
had  somewhat  enervated  them,  and  they  were  unable  to  re^st  the 
attacks  of  their  barbarous  neighbours  on  the  north.  It  was  Tovd- 
gem,  one  of  their  kings,  who  invited  the  German  tribes  to  his  pro- 
tection. Tlie  latter  dadly  availed  themselves  of  the  opportimlljr  l# 
visit  a  country  long  known  to  them  in  their  piratical  vovagea  lo  Mb 
coasts.    Hoigist  and  Horsa,  two  brothers,  were  their  leaaar«€tt  IH|: 
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wod  wHh  oidy  lOOQ  wimrion,  in  oonjimetkm  with  flie 
Scmth  BrHonS)  they  compelled  the  Scots  to  retire  to  their  mountainfl. 
After  the  Saxony  from  being  the  protectors,  had  become  the  con- 
querors of  Britain,  and  founded  the  Heptarchy,  history  records 
nothing  that  is  very  interesting  respecting  them,  until  the  time  of 
Egbert  the  Great,  who  became  sole  king  of  England,  m  827.  We 
may  therefore  paun  over  the  English  history,  until  that  period,  only 
remarking  that  the  Saxons,  who  were  partially  acquainted  with 
Christianity  before,  were  more  fully  converted  to  the  faith,  by  the 
labours  of  the  monk  Augustin,  in  597. 

IHsHngnished  Characters  in  Psriod  TIL 

1.  Proclus,  a  learned  Flatonist  and  unbeDerei: 

2.  BoeUtius,  a  Roman  poet,  and  Platonic  philoepberr 

3.  PfocofMus,  a  Roman  historian-^flometinies  denominated 
the  last  of  the  classic  writers. 

4.  Cussiodorus,  the  historian  of  Ravenna,  and  tutor  to 
Theodoric,  Ihe  Gioibic  kii^. 

5.  Bdisarius,  an  heroic  aod  successfU  general  of  lus» 
dnian^ 

6«  Gildas,  the  most  ancient  British  writer  extant 
L  Ptoclus  was  bom  at  Constantinople,  in  4W,  and  died  in  4S^ 
A.  Cr  He  wa»  a  philospher  among  the  later  Platonists.  In  the 
chair  of  the  academy,  he  taught  phuosophy  with  great  reputation. 
Such  was  his  industry,  that  frequently,  in  the  same  day,  he  pro- 
nounced five  lessons,  and  composed  seven  hundred  lines.  **  His  sa- 
gacious mind,"  says  Gibbon,  ^^  explored  the  deepest  questions  of 
morals  and  metaphVsicSj  and  he  ventinred'  to  urge  eighteen  argu- 
ments against  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  world.'' 
This^  as  might  have  beeu  expected,  proved  to  be  labour  .Hi  vain 
ThB  foundations  of  troth  can  be  overturned  by  oo  human  eagac^, 
kanrever  ffreat 

2.  Doethius,  who  was  distinguished  Both  as  a  poetic  and  prose 
writer,  was  descended  from  one  of  the  noblest  families  of  Rome. 
In  consequence  of  having  remonstraied.  with  great  spirit,  against  the 
^rranny  of  Theodoric,  he  was  beheadea  In  pr&on,  by  the  command 
CM  thatKing,  hi  524.  Boethius  wrote  many  philosophical  work% 
Che  greater  part  according  to  the  manner  of  the  logicians;  but  his 
ctliic  cornpositiofi,  coneeming  the  **  Consolation  of  Philosophy,'' 
is  his  chief  performance,  and  has  alwajrs  been  Justly  admired, 
both  in  respe^H  to  the  matter  and  the  style,  ftfr.  Harris,  in  his 
*»  Hermes,"  observes^that,  "  with  Boeihius,  the  last  remains  of  Ro- 
man dignity  may  be  sai'l  to  have  sunk  in  the  western  world :"  and 
Moftheim  testifies,  that  he  **  shone  with  the  brightest  lustre,  as  a 
piiilosopher,  an  orator,  a  poet,  and  a^ divine;  and,  both  in  elegaaoe 
and  subtilty  of  gmiu^  had  no  eqaal'in  the  sixth  century.^ 

3.  Prooopioe  belonged  to  Coesarea,  in  Palestine,  and  iworMed  in 
Sd4.    He  was  secretary  to  Belisarius,  whom  he  greatly  celebrated 
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io  hn  History  of  the  Reign  of  Justinian,  lliis  history  is  dir!^ 
Into  eight  books ;  two  of  which  give  an  account  of  the  Persian  war, 
two  of  the  Vandals,  and  four  oAhe  Goths,  to  the  year  558 ;  which 
was  afterwards  continued  in  five  boolcs,  by  Agalthias,  till  559.  The 
historian  is  thought  to  be  too  severe  upon  tlie  emperor,  though  hit 
performance,  in  other  respects,  has  a  high  character.  Some  con- 
sider him  as  the  la^ct  of  the  Roman  classic  authors. 

4.  Cassiodorus  was  a  man  of  eminence,  in  many  respects,  aad 
called,  by  way  of  distinction,  "  the  senator."  He  united  the  states- 
man and  author  in  his  character.  He  was  bom  in  Italy,  about  4^ 
and  died  at  near  one  hundred  years  of  age.  His  writings  relate 
duelly  to  history,  theology,  and  criticism.  He  was  inferior  in  abili- 
ties to  Boethius,  but  still  was  very  respectable. 

5.  Belisarins  was  truly  a  Roman  m  spirit,  and  the  greatest  gMe- 
ral  of  lus  age.  His  life  and  exploits  have  been  already  told  ua^  as 
particularly  as  this  work  will  admit  In  a  degenerate  and  eflfemt- 
nate  age,  he  put  forth  an  energy,  and  acquired  a  fame  in  war,  which 
would  bear  a  comparison  with  the  first  leaders  of  the  most  favoured 
days  of  the  reoublic.  He  was,  however,  as  distinguished  by  hk 
fwbrtunefl  as  he  was  by  his  victories,  owinf  to  the  ingratitude  of 
Justinian;  and  he  spent  his  last  days,  itjs  said,  imder  the  frown  of 
his  master,  and,  as  some  report  in  actual  want 

6.  Gildas  was  a  native  of  Wales.  He  was  sumamed,  The  Wise. 
As  the  most  ancient  of  the  British  writersL  he  deserves  a  notice 
here.  His  famous  ^'  Epistle,''  was  written  A.  C.  560,  and  is  a  most 
severe  censure  of  the  depravity  of  the  Britons  at  that  time.  He 
has  some  things  well  calculated  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  learned. 

PERIOD  IV. 

T%0  Period  of  the  establishment  of  the  tSaracen  Domi- 
nion ;  extending  from  the  flight  of  Mahomet^  622  ye«r# 
A.  C.  U)  the  crowning  of  Charlemagne^  at  Rofncj  809 
ifears  A.  C. 

ARABS  OR  SARACENS. 

During  this  period,  the  darkness  in  Europe  very  much  increased,  and 
Ihe  times  exhibited  a  melancholy  contrast  to  the  former  sploidid 
eras  of  Gi^cian  and  Roman  refinement  and  literature.  But  wfeole 
the  human  mind  sunk  in  Europe,  it  rose  m  the  East,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Saracens,  where  it  was  for  a  short  time  displayed, 
not  only  in  the  energies  of  a  wariike  superstition,  but  at  Ici^gth,  m 
tlie  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  learning:.  The  history  oi^this  peo^  is 
connected  with  a  remarkable  change  m  the  aspect  of  human  a&utu 
Sec  1.  The  Arabs,  in  all  ages,  have  lived  as  wander* 
era,  in  a  state  of  iadependeace,  and  have  never  beon  eub- 
4ued  by  any  of  the  great  conquerors  of  the  world,  iboinph  al- 
most dways  at  war\rith  their  nei^bours.  ^hey  derm 
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4heif  origia  htm  JAamd,  and,  bdbre  the  time  et  iUkantL 
they  prc^fefiBed  a  rd^fion  which  was  a  mixture  of  khdatry  aad 
Judaism. 

The  name  Saracen,  which  was  at  length  applied  to  most 
of  the  Arabian  nations,  is  derived  from  a  tribe  that  occupied 
the  north-western  part  of  the  country.  This  people,  before 
Ibe  lime  already  referred  to,  had  forsaken  tlieir  deseits,  and 
made  themselves  useful  or  formidable  (according  as  their  sevv 
vices  were  purchased  or  neglected)  to  the  respective  empires 
of  Rome  and  Persia. 

Mecca,  on  the  Red  Sea,  in  569,  gave  birth  to  Mahomet^ 
(or  Mobommed,)  th^  pretended  prophet  In  609,  whmi  bt 
was  about  40  years  old,  he  began  to  concert  a  system  of  mea- 
nires,  the  issue  of  which,  was  the  establishment  of  a  new  re- 
ligion in  the  world,  and  of  an  empire,  which,  q)reading  over 
many  countries,  lasted  more  than  six  centuries.  The  reU^ 
gion  stUl  remains. 

His  impoitttres  were  not,  at  first,  well  received.  The  oilir 
ifiens  of  Meoca,  even,  opposed  them.  Fomking  his  native 
cky,  where  his  life  was  m  jeopardy,  he  fled  to  M^ina,  atthe 
epoch  called  by  the  Mahonietans,  the  hegira,  or  flight,  which 
was  in  the  year  622,  and  the  54th  year  of  Mahomet's  age» 
By  the  aid  of  his  disciples  at  Medina,  he  returned  to  Me^ 
as  a  conqueror,  and  making  numerous  proselytes,  he  soon 
became  roaster  of  Arabia  and  Syria,  was  saluted  king  in  627, 
and,  in  the  nudst  of  his  successes^  died  suddenly  in  632.  He 
left  two  branches  of  his  family,  who  became  powerful  caliphs 
of  Persia  and  Egypt. 

I  As  Mahomet  will  be  nj^en  of  again,  as  one  of  the  distinguished 
eharacters  of  this  period,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  add  many  par- 
liciilars  here,  respecting  either  his  life,  or  the  religion  of  which  he 
was  the  founder.  Some  historians  are  of  the  opinion,  thai  he  ail» 
lewptcd  only  aa  ineonsiderable  ohange  in  the  creed  of  his  eoun- 
trjrmeo,  and  that  the  mighty  revolution  whicli  Mowed  his  effortiy 
was,  in  respect  to  Arabia,  almost  whoUy  politicaL 

In  his  flight  this  bold  leader  sained  Medina  with  much  diflleulty. 
bat  being  well  received,  he  made  it  the  place  of  his  future  realdenceL 
BiBsides  those  who  fled  with  him,  and  shared  his  late,  he  was  saett 
fciiowed  and  joined  by  many  of  the  prinripal  cttisMis  of  Meeoi. 
Anoei^  his  foUowen  were  Amrou,  the  future  cooqoeror  of  Egypt: 
Oaad,  who  afterwards  overran  Persia;  Obeidah,  whose  fortune  it 
ilD  sobdue  Syria  and  PSalesthie ;  and  the  very  celd^ted  KaleJ| 

I  al  Walid.  Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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Hmmi^  Mahomet  melwilh  some  vmmmm  at  iiat  he  ww  ot 
Mmer  aided  by  such  men  as  Amroa  and  Kaled,  than  ne  overtliiBW 
whatever  opposed  him.  After  the  submission  of  Arabia  to  his  arms, 
the  An^M  ami  Greeks  were  brought  into  contact ;  and  the  formet 
were  prepared  to  encroach  on  the  remnant  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Mahomet  owed  his  success,  in  part,  to  several  moral  causes,  origi- 
Dating  in  the  state  of  society ;  such  as  the  corruption  of  the  true  re- 
liffion,  the  ignorance  of  mankind,  and  the  prevailinx  Ikenlionineas 
61  Uie  times— also  to  the  nature  of  his  doctrmes,  whidi,  among  other 
things,  promising  a  sensual  heaven,  were  suited  to  the  depravity  of 
the  bout,  and  the  taste  of  the  voluptuous  Asiatics ;  and,  not  least  of 
dl,  to  powerful  political  revolutions.  It  happened  the  same  year  in 
which  Mahomet  left  Mecca,  that  a  destructive  war,  as  already  men- 
lioned,  took  place  between  the  Eastern  empire  and  Persia.  Heni« 
diusj  the  emperor,  in  six  campaigns,  penetrated  to  tlie  heart  of  the 
Persian  dominions,  almost  destroying  that  power,  and  greatly  weak- 
ening his  own.  Neither  of  them,  therefore,  were  in  a  condition  to 
restot  the  torrent  of  Arabian  fanaticism.  Such  was  the  pnaspeot  ci 
Mahometanism,  when  its  author  met  his  fate. 

The  followers  of  this  impostor,  term  their  reiigioii  Idainy 
and  themsdves  Musslemen,  or  Moslems,  i.  e.  true  believers. 
The  hock  cootaining  their  creed,  which  was  (Modueed  by 
Mahomet,  in  successive  portions,  and  which  he  pretended  it 
derive  ftom  the  angel  Gabriel,  is  called  the  Koran.  Theii 
priests  are  called  moolahs  or  imans.  Mahomet  propagated 
hie  religion  by  the  sword,  and  taught,  that  to  profesB  amy 
other  religion,  was  a  just  cause  of  hatred,  and  eren  of  murder* 

2.  The  successors  of  Mahomet,  in  the  dominion  which  he 
established,  are  called  Caliphs,  a  word  which  means  suc- 
cessors, or  vicars.  The  first  caliph  was  Abu-beker,  the  fa- 
ther of  one  of  the  wives  of  Mahomet  It  is  said  that  the  im* 
poetor,  on  his  death-bed,  appointed  Ali,  bis  son-kh4aw,  as  hk 
successor,  but  the  influence  of  Abu-bekcr  with  the  army  was 
such,  that  lie,  by  this  means,  secured  the  caliphate 

Thus  the  foundation  was  laid  for  a  mi^ty  contention, 
and  over  the  body  of  Mahomet  arose  that  schism,  which,  at 
this  distant  period,  weakens  the  power  of  Mahometanism,  and 
may  eventually  terminate  its  very  existence.  The  sects  ai]e 
iwoj  and  theCTound  of  dispute  id  the  r^ht  of  succession  m 
Mahomet  Their  names  are  Sheas  or  Shntes,  and  the  8o»* 
nites.  The  Sheas,  who  believe  in  Ali,  as  the  true  sucoestor, 
are  chiefly  Persians.  The  Sonnites,  who  believe  in  AM- 
beker,  consist  of  the  inhabitants  of  East  Persia,  Arabia^  T^ 
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ksy^  ftc.  The  Sonnites  receive  the  Koran  only,  whereas  Hbt 
Sheas  adopt  the  traditions  also. 

In  respect  to  conquest,  Abu-beker  pursued  the  course  of 
Maihoine^  and,  with  the  aid  of  his  general,  Kaled,  obtained 
an  important  victory  over  the  emperor  Heraclius,  and  en- 
larged the  Saracen  dominion.  He  died  in  the  third  year  ct 
hb  reign,  having  bequeathed  the  sceptre  to  Omar. 

^  W^  the  sceptre  was  offered  to  Omar/^he  modestly  obsarredi 
<<  that  he  had  no  occasion  for  the  place.''  "  But  the  place  has  occa* 
aion  for  you,"  replied  Abu-bcker.  He  died,  praying  that  the  God  oi 
Mahomet  would  ratify  his  choice.  It  was  so  far  regarded  by  All, 
his  rival,  that  the  latter  treated  him  with  the  respect  due  to  a  consti- 
tated  superior. 

Omar  commenced  his  reign  in  633.  In  one  campaign  he 
wrested  from  the  Greek  empire,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  Chaldea.  In  the  next  campaign,  the  whole  em- 
pire of  Persia  was  brought  under  the  Mahometan  yokei 
Egjrpt,  Lybia,  and  Numidia,  were  at  the  same  time  coa* 
quered  by  the  generals  of  Omar. 

§  Amroo,  one  of  his  generals,  by  the  order  of  Omar,  destroyed  the 
famous  library  at  Alexandria,  consisting  of  700,000  volumes  The 
order  of  Omar  betrayed  the  ignorance  of  a  savage,  and  the  illibera- 
tity  of  a  fanatic  ^  I(^"  said  he  to  Amrou,  *^  these  writings  affree 
with  the  Koran,  they  are  useless,  and  need  not  be  preserved ;  if 
they  disagree,  they  are  pernicious,  and  ought  to  be  destroyed."  Omar 
was  finally  assassinated. 

Othman  succeeded  Omar,  in  645.  He  added  Bactriana, 
and  a  part  of  Tartary,  to  the  Saracen  empire.  Upon  the 
death  of  Othman,  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  Mahomet,  was  elect- 
ed to  the  caliphate.  His  name  is  still  revered  in  the  east,  and 
by  none  of  the  caliplis  was  he  excelled,  either  in  virtue  or 
courage.  After  a  sli  irt  but  glorious  reign  of  five  years,  he 
was  assassinated  by  a  Mahometan  enthusiast,  or  reformer.  He 
hcul  removed  the  seat  of  the  caliphate  from  Mecca  to  Cuja,  on 
the  Euphrates. 

{Ali  married  Fatema,  the  daughter  of  Mahomet,  but  Aye^a,  the 
widow  of  the  prophet,  and  daughter  of  Abu-beker,  bore  an  immortal 
hatred  against  the  husband  and  posterity  of  Fatema.  In  a  battle 
which  Au  fought  with  a  superior  number  of  rebels,  who  were  ani- 
mated by  the  counsels  of  Aye^a,  he  was  entirely  victorious. 
Ayesha,  it  is  said,  had  seventy  men,  who  held  the  bridle  of  her 
camel,  successively  killed  or  wounded ;  and  the  cage  or  litter  la 
which  she  sat,  was  stuck  throughout  with  javelins  aim  darts. 

3.  Within  less  than  half  a  century,  the  Saracens  reared  a 
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fttwerfal  empire,  and  wefe  formidabfe  to  M  the  rmAaiA 
around  them.  In  100  years,  tlieir  dominion  extended  &om 
India  to  the  Atbntic,  comprekendkig  Persia,  Syria,  Asia 
lAinor,  Arabia,  and  other  regions  in  the  east,  as  also  Egypt} 
l!iorth  Africa,  and  Spain. 

Of  the  race  of  Omar,  already  mentioned,  there  were  nine* 
teen  caliphs  who  reigned  in  succession ;  after  which,  began 
tlie  dynasty  <^  the  -  Abassidie,  descended  from  Abbas^  the 
unde  of  Mahcnnet  Almansor,  second  caliph  of  thie  race, 
built  Bagdad,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  the  Ssiracen  domintoni 
in  762  A.  C.  He  introduced  the  culture  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences among  the  Saracens. 

$  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Almansor,  that  Abu  Haniii,  the 
founder  of  the  first  of  the  four  sects  of  the  etonnites,  died  in  prison  al 
Ikigdad.  He  had  been  confined  Uiere  for  refusing  to  be  made  a 
judce,  declaring  that  he  had  rather  be  punished  by  men  than  by 
CM.  Being  asked  why  he  deeiined  the  ofiioe.  he  replied,  ^ff  1 
apeak  the  truth,  I  am  unfit  i  but  if  I  tell  a  lie,  a  liar  is  not  fit  to  be  a 
Judge."  It  is  said  that  he  read  over  the  Koran  7000  times,  while  be 
was  in  prison. 

Haroun  al  Kaschid,  a  caliph  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
786  A.  C,  and  was  contemporary  with  Charlemagne,  was  a 
fieunous  prince,  and  celebrated  patron  of  letters.  Uift  reign  is 
regarded  as  the  Augustan  age  of  Saracen  literature.  Many 
of  our  proverl)s  and  romances  are  to  be  referred  to  this  period. 
Al  Raschid  was  also  a  brave  and  victorious  sovereign,  and 
distinguished  by  equity  and  benevolence*  He  died  in  about 
809  A.  O. 

The  sciences  to  which  the  Arabians  chiefly  devoted  tbeii 
attention,  were  medicine,  geome^'^y,  and  astronomy.  Poetry, 
and  works  of  fiction,  especially  the  One  Thousand  and  One 
Nights, were  the  products  of  that  period.  Literature  was  cul- 
tivated also  in  Africa  and  Spain,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Saracens. 

{  Soon  after  Al  RaschidHi  accession  to  the  Caliphate,  he  invaded 
and  ravaged  a  part  of  the  Greek  empire,  with  an  army  of  13is,000 
men.  Having  taken  the  city  of  Heracles,  he  reduced  It  to  ai^ics ; 
aftcfr  which  conquest  he  made  himself  master  of  several  other  places. 
He  then  attacked  the  Island  of  Cvprus,  whose  inhabitants  suflered 
extremely  from  the  hivasion.  The  Greek  emperor  was  so  intimi- 
dated by  Uiis  success,  that  he  immediatdy  made  peace  wfdk  the 
ealiph,  accompanied  with  a  tribute. 

Several  interesting  anecdotes  are  related  of  this  caUph,  two  cf 
which  follow.    Being  once  m  Egypt,  he  Kiid  tA  (bia  couttkn. 
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,  nftJttef.n^  lki»ooiatnr  fonrnAy  boMed  hunadf  to  be  Odd|  in 
cpnaequence,  thereror&  of  such  pride,  1  will  confer  the  govemmeol 
of  it  on  the  meanest  of  my  slaves." 

As  he  was  marching  one  day  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  a  woman 
Mune  to  him  to  complain  that  some  of  the  soldiers  had  pillaged  her 
house.  He  said.  ^  woman,  hast  thou  not  read  in  the  Koran,  thai 
princes,  when  tnev  passed  with  their  armies  through  places,  de- 
stroyed them  ?"  "  True,"  replied  she,  "  but  then  it  is  also  written  in 
fhe  same  book,  that  the  houses  of  those  ()rinces  shall  be  desolate  on 
Aooomit  of  then*  acts  of  injustice."  Hiis  fearless  repartee,  was  so 
weQ  liked  by  the  caliph,  that  he  forthwith  ordered  that  restitution 
diould  be  made. 

EASTERN  OR  GREEK  EMPIRE. 

4.  The  Eastern  Empire,  which  had  alone  survived  the 
Yum  of  the  Roman  world,  retained  a  portion  of  its  ancient 
fplendour.  It  was  destined,  however,  soon  to  lose  several 
raluable  provinces,  as  has  already  appeared,  in  relating  the 
tietorious  career  of  the  Saracens.  The  conquests  which 
Heraclius  L  made  in  Persia,  were  wrested  from  him  by  that 
enthusiastic  and  warring  people.  They  next  deprived  tht 
empire  of  its  Syrian  and  African  dependencies. 

During  these  events,  several  emperors  successively  filled 
the  throne  of  Constantinople,  after  Heraclius.  But  very 
litde  need  be  said  concerning  any  of  them.  It  was  in  the 
reign  of  ConstanUne  III.,  Pagonatus,  that  the  Saracens,  672 
A.  C.  besieged  Constantinople  for  five  months,  but  were 
obliged  to  retke.  They  returned  for  seven  years  in  success 
■ion,  but  were  every  time  defeated  by  Caliinicus,  who  in^ 
vented  an  inextinguishable  fire,  by  which  he  destroyed  their 
fibipe. 

$  The  Greek,  or  liquid  fire,  was  made  principally  of  naptha,  or  liquid 
bitumen,  mixed  with  some  sulphur  and  pitch,  extract^  from  green 
Iks.  Water,  instead  of  extinguishing,  quickened  this  powerful 
agent  of  destruction.  It  could  be  damped  only  bv  sand,  wine,  or 
vmegar.  It  was  a  period  of  four  hundred  years,  before  the  secret  of 
He  commRtion  was  obtained  from  the  Oreeks.  The  Mahometans  at 
lenffth  oisoovered  and  stole  it  It  continued  to  be  used  in  war,  doom 
to  Uie  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  gunpowder  was  ior 
CrodiMsed. 

Justinian  IL,  who  succeeded  Constantine  in  685,  was  « 
second  Nero,  or  Caligula.  He  ordered,  at  one  time,  a  general 
•iaoghla  of  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople^  but  be  was  de 
Ihnmed  the  same  day.  wd  sent  into  esle  with  mutilatecl 
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Iminiin  He  recoverefl  hkidiroiie  by  the  aagfaKncfe  cflfa 
iMgarians,  and  exacted  a  dreadiul  vengeance  on  hiB  ene- 
mies. He  was  at  last  beheaded.  Some  of  the  emperors  who 
followed  during  the  remainder  of  this  period,  were,  Leo  IILf 
Constaatine  IV.,  LeoIV.,  and  Constantino  Y.  The  first  thvM 
of  these  were  strongly  opposed  to  images,  as  used  in  churches. 

{  The  jnotherof  the  last  Constantine,  was  regent  during  her  mxh 
minority.  Her  name  was  Irene,  and  she  proved  herselfa  monster 
of  wickedness.  She  obliged  the  sons  of  Constantine  IV.  to  reoeivs 
the  priesthood,  and  afterwards  ordered  them  to  be  murdered..  She 
was  sinffularly  cruel  towards  her  own  son,  who.  for  attempting  to 
govern  by  hunself  when  of  age,  was,  by  her  orders,  scourged  and 
confined  vfi  the  interior  of  the  pradace.  In  790,  he  was  resUNred  to 
liberty  by  the  people,  when  he,  in  his  turn,  imprisoned  his  motber. 

Two  years  after,  she  was  apparently  reconciled  to  Constantine^ 
and  by  encouraging  him  m  his  vices^  obtained  an  unhappy  ascend- 
mey  over  him.  Being  rendered  odious  to  his  subjects,  espeeiaUy 
to  consequence  of  repudiating  his  queen  and  marr3ring  one  of  bar 
women,  by  the  advice  of  Irene,  an  insurrection  took  place.  Tlus 
was  as  she  expected ;  and  affi)raed  a  pretext  for  her  cruel  machim^ 
tkms.  Being  left  with  the  army  in  Bythinia,  she  despatched  several 
eficert  to  depose  her  son. 

Arriving  at  Constantinople  without  being  suspected  of  mtdh  a 
derign,  thejr  put  out  the  emperor's  eyes  in  so  barbarous  a  mume^^ 
that  he  died,  three  days  afterwards,  in  the  most  excnieialing  paia* 
Irene  then  remained  in  possession  of  the  empire  Oir  h^e  years ;  and 
in  order  to  confirm  her  authority,  she  made  overtures  of  marriage  to 
Charlemagne,  king  of  France.  Her  design,  however,  being  di* 
vidged,  a  revolt  ensued,  in  which  Nicephorus,  great  treasurer  of  tlie 
enapire,  being  leader,  was  proclaimed,  and  Irene  deposed. 

Havmg  thus  obtained  the  purple,  and  secured  the  riches  of  Ireoei 
Nicephorus  banished  her  to  uie  isle  of  Lesbos,  where  the  want  of  a 
decent  provision  obliged  her  to  earn  a  scanty  subsistence  by  the  la- 
bours of  the  distaff.  Here  this  miserable  woman  died  of  vezalkm, 
iMiriag  enjoyed  her  ill-gotten  power  but  six  y^ars  after  the  nnrder 
of  her  son. 

KINGDOM  OF  ITALY. 

6.  The  Kingdom  of  Italy,  which  was  fonned  m 
already  rdated,  continued  until  neariy  the  dose  of  the  pus- 
eent  period,  viz.  774  A.  C.  It  had  been  fifty  years  under 
the  sway  of  the  Lombard  kings.  During  the  remainder  ol 
its  eziBtence,  (viz.  160  years,)  seventeen  kings  reigned  over 
die  country.  The  principal  of  these  were  Ounit^  Luft- 
pwad,  Racfaisius,  Astolphus,  and  Desiderius  or  DkftSt 
Mlpnnd  ]MBes9ed  the  greatest  taknts  <tf  all  the  Lolfftttra 


TJniet  Didier  ibe  Vngiem  of  Italy  came  to  an  end. 
He  was  defeated  by  Ckarlemagne,  his  father-in-law,  tnd 
Italy  was  afterwards  incorporated  into  the  new  empire  of  the 
West. 

{  A  few  particulars  concerning  these  kinffSLare  as  follows.  Under 
Conibert,  naly  was  invaded  by  the  duke  of  Brescia,  and  they  met 
in  batHe  on  the  banks  of  the  Adda.  Before  the  battle,  a  deacon  of  P». 
fia,  named  fleno,  who  bore  a  great  likeness  to  Cunibert,  ofiered  ta 
take  bis  armour  and  supply  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  army. 
Zeno  was  consequently  killei,  and  Cunibert  obtained  a  signal  vio- 
tonr,  and  afterwards  enjoyed  a  peaceable  and  happy  reign. 

Lintprand  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity,  soon  afkr  the  com- 
mencement of  his  rei^  to  add  to  his  dominions  by  conquest.  Hid 
first  ^brts  were  dhrected  against  Ravenna,  which  was  betrayed  into 
his  hands.  He  afterwards  took  several  otner  cities.  The  next  year, 
liowever,  Eutychius,  exarch  of  Ravenna,  reconquered  a  great  part 
of  his  dominions,  with  the  help  of  the  Venetians,  whom  Pope  Grc- 
l^oiy  II.  excited  against  Luitprand. 

The  king,  resolving  to  avenge  himself  on  the  Pope,  became  re- 
conciled to  Eutychius,  and  they  lx)th  advanced  towards  Rome.  Hio 
Pdpe^  however,  met  tiie  king,  and  appeased  him  by  his  eloquence. 
In  two  succesiive  instances,  in  his  attempts  upon  the  JRope  and  Romi(| 
he  was  diverted  from  his  design. 

Rachisius,  in  749,  five  years  after  the  commencement  of  his 
reign^  nnder  the  pretence  of  some  infractions  of  a  treaty  with  thd 
pao^  of  Rome,  besieged  a  cHy  which  belonged  to  the  Pope.  Bqt 
tha  JPope  had  snch  influaice  with  him  when  they  met,  that  the  lut^ 
was  pmuaded  to  renounce  the  world,  and  retire  to  the  abbey  of 
Blonte  Cassino.  His  queen  and  daughter,  at  the  same  time,  founded 
a  monastery  of  nuns,  near  that  abbey,  whither  they  retired  and  took 
Che  veil. 

Astolphus  took  Ravenna,  and  seized  upon  all  the  dependencies  of 
thai  principality,  not  far  from  the  year  750,  but  soon  lost  them,  by 
Che  intervention  of  Pepm.  king  of  France,  who  made  war  upon  hin^ 
He  died  m  756^  of  a  fall  rrom  his  horse. 

Didier,  meditating  the  conquest  of  Ravenna,  sought  the  protec- 
tion of  the  French  King,  by  marrying  one  of  his  dau^ters  to 
CSarlemagne.  and  the  other  to  his  brother  Carloman.  A  difference, 
however,  naving  arisen  between  Charlema^eand  his  father-in-law^ 
fte  French  monardi  divorced  his  wife.    Didier  highly  resented  this 

Applying  to  the  Pope  to  favour  his  projects,  and  failing  in  the  at>* 
tempt,  he  attacked  the  papal  territory,  and  enaeavoured  to  seize  on 
the  person  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Charlemagne^  however,  coming 
aeaaonahiy  to  his  assistance,  met  the  Lombard  kin^  in  batfle,  and 
taking  possession  of  his  sovereignty,  sent  the  royal  family  to  be  oonn 
Ihied  in  monasteries  in  France.  The  French  klnff  thus  ^t  an  end 
to  the  Lombard  dominion  in  Italy,  and  was  himsaTf  declared^  by  tfaa 
F?p^  kfaig  of  Italy,  and  patrician  of  Rome.     Dg^zed  by  Google     • 
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SPAIN. 

6.  Spain  continued  under  the  dominbn  of  the  YiBogotht 
tBI  the  year  712.  It  was  then  conquered  by  the  Safi^en% 
who  invaded  the  country  from  Mauritania,  in  Africa,  whence 
they  were  called  Moors.  A  small  part  of  the  north  of  Spain^ 
never  fell  under  the  dominion  of  that  people.  Pelagkis,  the 
Micc^sor  of  the  Gothic  sovereigns,  founded  there  the  littie 
kingdom  of  Asturias,  in  718 ;  and  Garcias  Ximenes,  that  of 
Navarre,  in  758. 

§  The  Saracens,  in  their  descent  iipoii  Spain,  easily  ovemoi  ibe 
country.  They  nad  lately  founded,  in  Africa,  the  empire  of  Blo- 
locoo,  which  was  governed  by  Mim,  viceroy  of  the  caliph  Waled 
Abnansor.  Muza  sent  his  general,  Tariff,  mto  Spain,  who  attadc* 
ing  Don  Rodrigo,  or  Roderic.  the  Gothic  king,  in  a  decisive  battk^ 
overcame  and  slew  him.  Tne  conquerors  succeeded  to  the  sove- 
reignty. Abdallah,  son  of  Muza,  married  the  widow  of  Roderic,  and 
thus  the  two  nations  formed  a  perfect  union. 

7.  Spain,  in  this  manner  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  was 
allotted  to  governors  dependent  on  the  viceroy  of  Africa,  till 
Abdalrahman,  the  last  heir  of  the  family  of  the  OmiadeS| 
formed  it  into  an  independent  kingdom,  and  fixed  his  resi- 
dence at  Coidova.     This  was  about  the  year  756  A.  C. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  all  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Spain  which  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Moons,  em- 
braced the  religion  of  their  conquerors ;  but  the  two  northern 
provinces  above  named,  remained  true  to  the  Christian  faith. 
Abdalrahman,  at  Cordova,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  dour- 
em|Hre,  which  lasted  for  a  con^erable  period.  He 
ly  encouraged  learning,  and  thus  vied  with  Haroun  Al 
chid  at  Bagdad,  as  a  patron  of  letters.  Cordova  became 
renowned  as  one  of  the  most  enlightened  spots  in  Europe, 
under  aeveral  succeeding  reigns. 

£€  The  part  of  Spain  which  remahied  independent  of  the  Mooridi 
>ke.  presents  little  that  is  important  m  its  history.  We  may  theve- 
re  pass  it  over  with  the  remark,  that  its  Christian  sovereignB  be* 
came  rather  strengthened  than  weakened  in  their  power  from  tiBW 
to  time. 

FRANCR 

8.  In  France,  the  weak  race  of  the  Merovingiaii  kiopps 
continued  to  hold  the  sovereignty,  till  the  year  751  A.  G. 
thi  the  death  of  one  of  them,  viz.  Dag<^)ert  IL,  (638)  who 
left  two  infimt  sons,  the  government,  during  their  miiMM;^! 
HTM  aMNiroed  by  their  chief  officers,  termed  Mayors  <if  Am 


nilnce.  Under  the  management  of  these  amUtiouB  nm, 
ihe  kings  of  France  enjoyed  little  uKNre  than  the  name. 
.  Ill  Ui^  lime  of  Thierry^  gmndeon  of  Dagobert  II.,  the  c^ 
lebrated  Pepin  d'Heristel  was  mayor  of  the  palace.  He  re- 
Btricted  Tliierry,  nominally  the  sovereign  of  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  Frank  monarchy,  (Austrasa  imd  Neustria) 
iDft  smaBdomain^and  ruled  France  diaing  thirty  years  with 
great  wisdom. 

The  son  of  Pefnn,  whose  name  was  Charles  Martel^  was 
sliU  more  cdebrated  than  his  father.  Under  three  kbigB>  be 
governed  France  with  signal  ability,  having  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  mayor  of  the  Palace. 

§  After  his  father  Pephi's  death,  Chaiies  was  confined  by  his  mo- 
mr-in-law,  In  prison.  But  escaping  thence,  he  was  proclaimed  didce 
•f  Austrasia,  and  took  possession  of  the  sovereign  authority  over  all 
the  kingdom.  He  maide  war  several  times  on  Childeric,  his  first 
nominal  sovereign,  and  finally  secured  him  as  a  prisoner. 

9.  Charles  was  victorious  over  all  his  domestic  foes,  and 
his  arms  kept  in  awe  the  neighbouring  nations,  whom  he  fre- 
ouently  defeated.  But  the  most  signal  service  which  he  ren- 
dered to  Fi-ance,  to  Europe,  and  to  mankind  at  large,  was 
his  victory  over  the  Saracens,  in  732  A.  C.  These  destroying 
fanatics  direatened  all  Europe  with  subjugation  to  the  Maho- 
metan dominion  and  religien  ;  and,  but  for  their  providential 
defeat  by  Charles  Martel,  might  have  been,  to  this  day,  the 
masters  of  the  civilised  world. 

§  The  Saracens  penetrated  mto  France  from  Spam.  They  were  led 
by  Abderame,  a  consummate  general  who  commanded  in  the  name 
of  the  caliph,  and  who  soon  defeated  the  duke  of  Aquitain.  After 
this  victory,  his  desperate  bands  were  about  to  overrun  the  king- 
tem.  Here,  however,  the  genius  and  bravery  of  Charles  rescnra 
the  nation  from  destruction.  He  brought  them  to  a  general  action 
between  Pok*tiers  and  Tours,  and  notwithstanding  their  bravery 
and  numbers,  he  succeeded  in  defeating  them  with  immense  slaugn* 
ler.  Tliey  allerwards  rallied  in  the  vicinity  of  Narbonne^  but  were 
again  defeated,  and  at  last  driven  out  of  the  French  territory. 

By  this  event,  the  terror  with  which  the  Saracens  had  inspired 
Europe  was  greiOly  dim'mished,  and  Charles  obtained  for  himself 
the  sumisme  of  Martel,  or  the  Hammer. 

After  the  death  of  Thierry  1Y.,  Charies,  without  {dadng 
another  king  on  the  throne,  continued  to  govern  as  before, 
with  the  titk  of  duke  of  France.  After  several  more  victo- 
ries over  his  enemies,  Charles  dying,  bequeathed  the  govemr 
.  of  France^  aaan.undispttted  inbentanoei  lo  his  two  foiy 
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t^pbk  fe  Bre(  and  OftrlonMui.  As  tnayora  of  the  poIaoe,lfib 
one  goremed  Anstrania,  and  the  other  Neintria  and  Burgim- 
djr.  The  nominal  sovereign,  at  this  time,  was  Childeric  IH^ 
a  weak  ami  faisignificant  prince.  The  scie  administration 
devolved  at  length  on  P^in,  as  Carloman  renounced  the  worid 
and  became  a  monk.  Pepin,  whose  talents  were  powerful, 
and  whose  turn  of  mind  was  warKke,  governed  with  great 
efficiency,  and  conquered  several  of  the  neighbouring  trihea. 

In  the  year  761,  he  aiiserobled  a  parliament  at  Soinons, 
idiere  be  was  proclaimed  king  of  France,  havii^  firet  ofauun^ 
ed  the  sanction  <rf  Pbpe  21achary.  Childeric  was  confined  in 
a  convent,  and  thus  ended  the  Merovingian  race  of  kings. 
The  Carlovingian  now  succeeded. 

j  Pq>iii  wasei&ed  Le  Bref,  or  the  short,  on  aecoantof  the  lowneai 
of  his  stature,  his  height  being  only  four  and  a  half  feet.  Soon  aftct 
he  was  crowned,  he  marched  against  the  revolted  Saxons,  whom  hs 
defeated';  and  pursuing  his  brother  Grippo  into  Aquitain,  he  united 
Septimia,  now  Lansuedoc,  to  the  crown.  His  brother,  who  was  a 
turbulent  spirit,  and  gave  him  disquiet,  at  length  perished.  Pepin 
was  thus  left  to  pursue  without  molestation  his  useful  designs. 

10.  Having  been  crowned  the  second  time,  by  Pope  Ste- 
phen 11.,  in  return  for  this  service,  Pepin  marched  agaicst  the 
Lombards,  who  had  invaded  the  principality  of  Ravenna,  and 
threatened  Rome  itself.  The  Lombards  were  spared,  only 
by  the  surrender  of  Ravenna,  witich  Pepin  bestowed  on  the 
Holy  See.  Thus  commenced  the  temporal  authority  of  the 
popes. 

The  Saracens,  who  still  possessed  a  part  of  the  south  of 
France,  were  forced  by  his  arms  from  the  country,  and  thus 
the  limits  of  his  dominions  were  extended  in  tliat  quarter. 
After  a  splendid  and  successful  reign,  he  died  of  a  dropqr  ia 
the  chest,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  or  fifty-four  years,  768  A.  C 
§  It  is  related  of  this  monareh,  that  his  diminutive  size  was  compen* 
sated  by  an  uncommon  strength  of  body.  Having  been  told  that 
several  of  his  .courtiers  had  secretlv  ridiculed  his  personal  appear- 
ance, he  invited  them,  on  the  next  day,  to  attend  the  spectacle  of  a 
fight  between  a  lion  and  a  buU.  When  the  two  combatants  were  let 
loose,  the  1km  leaped  on  his  adversary,  and  the  bull  was  hi  danter 
of  instant  destruction.  "  Is  there  any  aniong  you,"  exelahnedttie 
kiag  to  the  eonrliers  that  surrounded  him,  *'  who  has  saffioknt  re- 
solution to  oblige  the  lion  to  let  go  his  hold  P  No  one  spaka 
•*Mlne,  then,  sh&Q  be  the  task,"  said  Pepin,  elevating  his  voice  j  and 
leaping  into  the  amphitheatre  with  a  drawn  sword,  he  approadbed 
the  lion,  and  with  a  single  blow  separated  the  head  from  the  body. 
,   11.  The  dominions  of  Pepm  were,  at  his  death,  di?ided 


between  bb  two  sons  Charles  and  CJarknnan.  Hie  latter 
dyio^  two  years  afterwards,  Charles  came  into  possession  <tf 
the  whole  kingdom.  The  exfdoits  and  pdicy  of  this  princ^ 
procured  for  him  tlie  title  of  Great,  which  was  incorporated 
with  liis  name,  Cliarlemagne,*  as  he  is  known  in  history.  He 
exceQed  all  the  sovereigns  of  his  age,  both  as  a  warrior  and 
statesman,  although  he  is  said  to  have  been  extremely  illite- 
mte.  Witii  a  great  reputation  for  talent,  he  has,  however .. 
descended  to  us  as  being  defident  in  several  moral  qualities^ 
particulaily  in  humanity. 

His  cruelty  was  exercised  chiefly  upon  the  Saxons,  with 
whom  he  was  engaged  in  war  during  thirty  years.  Their 
bravery  and  love  of  fieedom  gave  him  infinite  trouble^  They 
levoked  no  leos  than  six  times,  and  were  as  often  reduced  by 
force  of  anns.  As  a  means  of  subduing  their  bdd  and  fero- 
qous  character,  be  atteippted  to  convert  them  to  Christianity ; 
but  their  obstinacy  induced  him  to  resort  to  compulsory  pro 
cesses  for  this  end.  Several  thousands  of  them  were  but* 
chered  on  their  refusal  to  receive  Christian  baptism. 

Besides  his  success  against  the  Saxons,  Charlemagne  put 
an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  as  has  al- 
pendy  been  narrated  ;  he  successfully  encountered  the  arau 
of  the  Saracens :  defeated  numerous  biourbarous  tribes,  and  ex* 
tended  his  empire  beyond  the  Danube. 

j  Notwithstanding  the  short  statnre  of  his  father,  Charlemagae  is 
said  to  have  been  seven  feet  in  heip^ht,  and  of  a  robust  constitutioQ. 
He  was  no  less  signalized  for  activity  and  vigour  of  mind.  His  su- 
pervision of  his  dominions  was  most  strict  and  vigilant.  He  heard 
and  saw  every  thing  for  himself.  He  discountenanced  luxury,  en- 
couraged industry,  and  sought  to  elevate  the  social  and  intellectua. 
diaracter  of  his  subjects. 

When  he  saw  any  of  his  courtiers  sumptuouslv  dressed,  he  would 
invite  them  to  a  hunting  partv,  in  the  course  of'^  which  he  led  them 
into  the  wilds  and  forests.  On  their  return,  he  would  not  permit 
them  to  change  their  garments  which  the  thorns  had  torn.  Afte^ 
showing  them  his  uninjured  sheepskin  cloak,  as  a  contrast  to  their 
tattered  vestments,  he  would  say,  by  way  of  advice  or  reproach, 
'^  Leave  silks  and  finery  to  women ;  the  dress  of  a  man  is  for  use^ 
not  for  show." 

In  his  wars,  Charlemagne  met  with  scarcely  a  disaster.  The  only 
considerable  reverse  that  he  ever  experienced,  was  when  he  was  re- 
crossing  the  Pyrenees,  after  conquermg  Navarre,  and  a  part  of  Ar- 
ngon.  The  rear  of  his  army  was  then  cut  to  pieces  bv  the  Gascons, 
in  tbe  ij^auis  of  Roncevaux.  On  this  occasion,  his  nephew,  the  cele* 
»Chultiiuigiie--CharlM  tbt  GmtU 
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&ti4  dnnpkm  Bdia4.  lovi  his  ll|b--m  ereot  wlikh  liM  ^fi^ 
ion  of  the  *^  Orlando  Furioso"  of  Ariosto. 
'  As  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  extends  several  yeam  into 
(he  following  period,  we  shall  resume  it,  at  the  courunence- 
ment  of  that  period,  with  a  sketch,  in  the  biographical  de- 
partment, of  his  more  private  history  and  character. 

Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  IV. 

1.  Mahomet,  an  Arabian  impostor,  and  foonder  of  (he  rs 
Ugion  which  is  called  by  his  name. 

2.  Adhelroe,  a  British  theological  writer. 

3.  Bede.  a  venerable  English  historian. 

4.  Charles  Martel,  the  fotber  of  a  race  of  kings,  and  an 
queror  of  the  Saracens. 

5.  John  Damascenus,  a  Christian  writer,  stromgly  tmobned 
with  the  Aristotleian  philosophy. 

f  From  the  paucity  of  great  men  during  this  period,  genius  and 
nming  must  liave  been  at  a  low  ebb  indeed,  and  the  I 


leuning  must  liave  been  at  a  low  ebb  indeed,  and  the  hunMin  mind 
gnatly  debased  and  neglected. 

1.  Mahomet,  as  has  ahready  been  stated,  was  bom  at  Mecca,  in  561) 
A.  C.  The  tribe  from  which  he  descended,  was  that  of  the  Koras- 
hites,  tlie  most  noble  in  Arabia.  His  immediate  ancestors  seem, 
however,  to  have  been  undistinguished ;  and  though  his  natural  ta- 
knts  were  groat,  it  is  certain  that  his  education  was  ineonsideraiilft 
He  acquired  knowledge,  but  not  from  books.  Intercourse  with  mas- 
kind  had  sharpened  his  faculties,  and  given  him  an  insight  into  the 
human  heart 

The  steps  he  took  in  propagating  his  reUgion  have  already  been 
detailed  in  part.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  main  argiunents  which 
Mahomet  employed  to  persuade  men  to  embrace  this  imposture,  were 
promises  and  threats,  \vKl\  «.  he  knew  would  work  easiest  on  the 
minds  of  the  multitude.  U  s  promises  related  chiefly  to  paradise, 
and  to  the  sensual  delights  to  ue  enjoyed  in  that  region  of  pure  wa- 
ters, shady  groves,  and  exquisite  fruits.  Such  a  heaven  was  very 
taking  with  the  Arabians,  whose  bodily  temperament,  habit&  and 
burning  clunate,  led  them  to  contemplate  images  of  this  sort  wiuiexr 
cessive  pleasure. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  threats  were  p^in^iarly  terrific  to  this  peo- 
ple. The  punishment  attending  a  rejection  of  his  reliffion,  he  naikde 
to  consist  of  evils,  that  seemed  most  insufferable  to  their  feelings. 
The  refHTobates  would  be  permitted  to  drink  nothing  but  putrid  and 
boiling  water,  nor  breathe  any.  save  exceedingly  hot  wmds ;  they 
would  dwell  forever  in  continual  fire,  hitensely  bunung,  and  be  snr- 
rounded  with  a  black,  hot,  salt  smoke,  as  with  a  coverBd,  Ac  i  and. 
to  fill  the  measure  of  their  fears,  by  jominff  the  present  with  tbid  fi^ 
tnre  life,  he  tlireatened  most  grievous  punishments  in  this  woitt 

As  it  was  one  of  the  impostor^  dogmaa^  that  hisreUo^oa  ittH^  h» 


MbnM^and  prcq^agated  by  the  sword,  he  fnyented  the  deeCrtee  # 
ft  rigid  fate,  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  timid,  and  add  ardour  to 
Ihe  brave,  under  the  exigencies  of  war.  He  taught  that  those  whc 
nme  ilain  in  battle,  though  they  had  tarried  at  home  m  their  bonsesL 
must,  nevertheless,  have  died  at  that  very  moment, — the  time  of 
every  man's  life  being  before  appointed  by  God,  in  that  unqualified 
eimse ;  that  is,  without  reference  to  means. 

JMahomet  was  distinguistied  for  the  beauty  of  his  person.  He  had 
a  commanding  presence,  a  majestic  aspect,  piercing  eyes,  a  flowhig 
beard,  and  his  whole  countenance  depicted  the  strong  emotions  of 
(lis  mind.  His  memory  was  retentive,  his  wit  easy,  and  his  judg- 
ment  clear  and  decisive.  In  his  intercourse  with  society,  he  observed 
the  forms  of  that  grave  and  ceremonious  politeness,  so  common  to 
his  country.  His  natural  temper  may  not  have  been  worse  than  that 
of  many  others ;  but  the  impc)sture  which  he  forced  upon  mankind, 
was  an  instance  of  most  daring  impiety  and  wickedness. 

Mahomet  persisted  in  his  religious  fraud,  or  fanaticism,  to  the  Izak 
On  his  death  bed  he  bad  asserted,  that  the  angel  of  death  was  not 
allowed  to  take  his  soul,  till  he  had  re&pectftiUy  asked  the  permission 
of  the  prophet.'  The  request  being  ffranted,  Mahomet  fell  into  the 
agony  of  dissolution  ;  he  fainted  with  the  violence  of  pain,  but  re- 
covering his  spirits  in  a  decree,  he  raised  his  eyes  upwards,  and  look- 
ing steadfastly,  uttered  witn  a  faltering  voice,  the  last  broken,  though 
articulate  words, "  O  God ! — pardon  my  sins. — Yes, — I  come — among 
my  feMow-citizens  on  high ;"  and  in  this  manner  expired. 

2.  Adhelme  was  the  first  bishop  of  Sherboume,  (EIngland.)  He 
is  said  to  have  been  nephew  to  Ina,  king  of  the  West  S^ons.  The 
period  of  his  death  was  709.  -He  composed  several  poems  concern- 
ing the  Christian  life,  but  his  fancy  was  quite  indifferent.  He  wrote 
in  Latin,  and  is  reported  to  be  the  earliest  Englishman  who  wrote  in 
that  tongue.  A  translator  of  his  writings,  speaks  of  him  as  pro- 
foundly versed  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Saxon. 

3.  Dede,  who  was  suniamed  the  Venerable,  was  an  English  moiflt. 
His  hfath'place  was  Wearmouth,  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  wliere 
he  was  born  in  672  or  673.  He  is  celebrated  as  a  writer  on  Ecde- 
nastical  history.  In  his  youth  he  studied  with  ^eat  diligence,  and 
soon  became  eminent  for  learning.  Such  was  his  fame,  that  he  was 
frequently  consulted  on  various  subjects,  by  scholars  from  different 
parts  of  Uie  country. 

He  published  his  excellent  Ecclesiastical  history  of  England,  in 
781,  when  he  was  about  fifty-nine  years  of  age.  He  wrote  other 
woncs,  particularly  an  epistle  to  the  bishop  of  York,  wMch  exhibit^ 
ft  more  curious  picture  of  the  state  of  the  church  at  that  time,  than 
Is  elsewhere  to  be  found.  That  epistle  was  the  last  of  fiede's  wri- 
ting His  last  sickness,  was  a  consumption,  ending  in  an  asthma^ 
which  he  supported  with  great  firmness.  During  hw  weakn^»i«,  he 
never  remitted  the  duties  of  bis  place,  being  employed  the  wuole  of 
ibe  time  in  instructing  the  monks.  He  appears  to  have  been  ft 
pet*on  of  genuine  piety.    His  death  was  in  735. 

«  dnrles  Martel  was  the  km  of  Pepin  d'Heristel,  end  duke  of 
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He  Meeea^  hii  Mier  iMi  MitOT  of  llw^Priftae^  M  Im 
btfyte  been  staled^  That  he  wis  a  niAnr  or  great  capad^^amaw 
Am  Che  reoov4  of  his  exploila.  At  the  profonitor  of  the  -CiffkH 
vtefiaa  raee.of  Ju]iga,aiia  oonqueror of  the  Saracen^ ^m^mb  tk&f 
were  upon  the  point  of  overrannmg  all  Europe^he  ki  eptiUed  to  a 
Tery  respectful  notice  jn  the  page  of  history,  bivine  ProTidenaa 
aeeois  to  have  raised  him  up  for  a  great  purpose,  in  checking  tfaa 
aonqnering  career  of  th^  followers  of  the  false  prophet  The  pio» 
digious  number  of  375,000  Saracens,  he  is  said  to  have  defeated  and 
slain.    He  died  in  74h 

5«  John  fhunase^nas  flourvihed  in  the  eightii  century,  dying  tbaat 
the  year  760<  His  birth-place  was  DamaspoB.  He  was  liberaQT 
•ducAted,  .and  eurly  made  great  progress  in  literaturer  He  succeed* 
ad  his  father,' as  counsellor  of  state  to  the  8anicen  Caliph  of  Daaiat> 
ena.  B^eoiBittg  zealous  for  the  fbrniii  of  religion,  and  warmly  et- 
Dousing  Uie  ouiae  of  imagoi^  he  greatly  dfended  Leo  Isauricw^  tfaa 
jEastem  emperor. 

There  is  a  wild  legend  of  the  times,  that  the  emperor  caused  the 
band  of  Damascenus  to  be  cut  ofl^  and  ^lat  it  was  miraculously  re* 
placed  by  the  kind  interposition  of  the  Virjfin  Mary.*  After  a  whUe^ 
he  is  said  to  have  retirea  from  public  lAm,  and  spent  the  i^emain* 
der  of  his  life  in  solitude.  In  this  situation  he  wrote  books  of  divinl« 
ty.  of  which  he  left  many  behind  him.  He  is  not  generally  thoo^ 
to  nave  been  an  evangelical  writer.  Mosheim  says  that  he  surpaflsed 
an  his  eontemporaries  among  the  Greeks  and  Orientals,  but  ^ 
jparstitioasi  and  absorbed  in  a  vain  philosophy. 


PERIOD   V. 

7%9  Period  of  ihsNM  WMern  Empire  ;  extending  fr^m 
the  Crowning  of  Chartemagnei  800  A*  C.f  Uif  the  First 
Crueadei  1095  years  A.  C. 

NEW  WESTERN  £]i<Plfi£. 

SfiC/  h  The  New  Western  Empire,  so  caDed,  included  fhi 
iaaikaaoa^  of  Charlemagne,  or  the  coimtries  of  which  he  waa 
acknowledged  as  the  sovereign,  in  800  A.  G.  It  was  at  ttm 
period  that  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  West,  was  conferrect 
upon  him.  .  He  was  establish^  in  that  august  sov^efgiekiyi 
by  bemg  crowned  at  Borne,  by  I^ope  Leo  IIL 

It  is  thought  by  some,  that  had  he  diosen  Rome  aa  tke 
msX  of  his  gtFvemment,  and  at  death  transmitted  an  imdM^ 
ded  dominion  ta  his  aucceasor.  tha  fiiUen  empire^  Ap^  JUh 
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i]dans'  might  have  once  more  been  restored  to  proeperity  and 
greatneas.  But  Charlemagne  had  no  fixed  capital,  and  divi- 
dcct,  even  inhb  life-time,  his  dominions  among  his  children. 
*  The  countries,  included  under  the  title  of  the  New  Western 
Empire,  were  principally  France,  Burgundy,  Germany,  Ita- 
ly, and  a  part  of  Spain.  The  Empire,  as  such,  continued 
hut  a  short  time.  One  country  after  another  separated  from 
it  Mnder  jJ^e  successors  of  Charlemagne,  and  Germany,  at  last, 
bcc;;Liue  tbe  sole  seat  or  representative  of  the  Empire.  B^ 
bfi%  ibe  e^qiinitioa  of  the  present  Period,  the  structure  reared 
by  the  FVeneh  monarch,  was  dissolved.  Aft^  puisuing  tha 
few  details  of  the  empire  as  a  body,  we  shall  resume  our 
narrative  of  the  individual  countries,  in  their  separate  or  in* 
dependent  state. 

$  Tbe  occasion  and  the  manner  of  the  crowning  of  Charlemagne^ 
were  as  follows  ^ 

He  was  wont  to  pass  annually,  from  the  Pyrenees  into  Germany, 
and  thence  into  Italy.  In  approaching  Rome  for  the  last  time,  the 
Pope  despatched  a  messenger  to  meet  him  with  the  keys  (tf  theCon- 
fossion  of  St  Peter,  and  the  standard  of  the  city  of  Rome.  From 
this  union  of  religious  and  military  attributes,  it  was  evident  thai 
Charlemagne  was  on  the  eve  of  becoming  emperor. 

Accordingly,  on  Christmas  day,  which  was  then  the  day  of  the 
new  year,  being  present  at  the  service  of  the  mass^  and  on  his  kne«« 
More  the  altar,  the  Pope  came  suddenly  behind  him,  and  placed  on 
his  head  the  Crown  of  the  Csesars.  This  act  was  fculowea  by  lend 
ngclanpations  amonff  the  populace.  An  august  title^  which  had  lain 
don^ant  for  several  centuries,  was  thus  revived,  but  it  did  not  restore 
Rome  to  its  ^cient  splendour,  for  reasons  which  were  given  above. 

Charlemagne  lived  nearly  14  years  after  he  became  Emperor  of 
tha  West  He  died  at  Aiz-la-ChapeUe,  hi  the  72d  year  of  his  age, 
asd  the  46th  of  his  reign. 

2.  Charlemagne  was  succeeded,  814  A.C.,  by  his  son,  Louis 
Ibe  Debonaire,  orthe  Itild.  Of  thelawfrdchEdrenof  ChoLrle- 
OMignej  Louis  alone  survived  his  father,  and  all  the  irapem! 
florninioos  came  of  course  into  his  hands,  except  Italy,  whicli 
the  emperor  had  settled  on  Bernard,  one  ct  his  grandsons. 

The  r^n  of  Louis  was  highly  calamitous.  In  817,  he 
associated  his  eldest  son,  Lothaire,  in  the  empire,  and  gave 
Aquitain  to  Pepin,  his  second  son,  and  Bavaria  to  Louis,  liis 
tfikd. 

A  disagreement  occurring  between  Louis  and  Bernard, 
king  of  ludy,  the  latter  was  subdued,  and  had  hk>  eyes  pm  I 
mtt,  ha  etasequeace  of  which  be  dwd  three  detys  after.    The 
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murder  of  his  nephew  aflbcted  Louie  with  euch  a  degree  cif 
remorse,  that  be  performed  public  penance  on  account  of  the 
crime. 

The  children  of  Louis  gieatly  embittered,  and  even  shciV 
ened  his  life.  First  quarrelling  among  themselves,  they  theft 
aUacked  their  father ;  and  as  he  was  alternately  subdued 
ond  restored,  his  spirits  were  at  length  broken,  and  he  died 
after  an  inglorious  and  turbulent  reign,  840  A.  C. 

§  Louis  had  a  son  by  a  second  wife,  named  Charles,  who,  as  wiB 
soon  appear,  became  lung  of  France  upon  the  death  of  his  fathcrw^ 
As  a  second  partition  of  the  ernph^  was  made,  in  order  to  ghe^ 
fliMle  to  this  younger  son,  the  other  baothers  wem  highly  diMftcft* 
ed.    This  was  one  occasion  of  their  contention. 

When  Louis  found  his  end  aoproachtng,  he  set  aside  for  Lothaire, 
a  sword  and  a  golden  sceptre,  the  emblems  of  the  empire  he  intend- 
ed for  him,  on  condition,  however,  that  he  should  abide  by  the  parti* 
tion  in  favour  of  Charles.  As  he  did  not  make  any  mention  of  hb 
•on.  Louis  of  Bavaria,  (Pepin  had  already  deceased,)  it  was  inthnated 
to  the  old  kin^r,  that  as  a  christian,  he  ought  not  to  leave  the  worid, 
without  bestowing  upon  Louis  his  pardon.  The  dymg  monan:h 
shook  his  hoary  locks,  and  pointing  to  them  with  emotion,  replied^ 
'*I  pardon  him,  but  yon  may  toll  him,  that  it  was  he  who  has  brought 
down  my  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave." 

3.  Charles,  surnamed  the  Bald,  succeeded  Louis  the  mild, 
in  a  part  of  his  original  dominions,  840  A.  C.  Soon  after 
his  accession,  followed  the  terrible  battle  of  Fontenay,  between 
the  three  brothers  now  left,  viz.  Lothaire,  Louis  and  Cbaries, 
in  which  Charles  and  Louis  were  victorious.  LoChaire,  as 
the  appointed  emperor,  had  wished  to  obtain  the  possession  of 
all  his  father's  territories,  and  refused  to  allow  the  paitition  in 
ftivour  of  Charles.  But  being  overcome  in  the  battle  of  Foa- 
tenay,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  pretensions,  and  la 
accede  to  such  a  division  of  the  empire,  as  his  brochens  nam 
made  among  themselves. 

Lothaire,  who  preserved  the  title  of  emperor,  had,  aasigiwd 
to  him,  Italy,  and  several  of  the  scMithern  provinces  bf  Fraaoe^ 
Louis  had  the  whole  of  Germany.  France,  including  Heit^ 
tria  and  Aquitaio,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Charles.  Thus  the  fine 
Emrare  of  the  West,  founded  by  Charlemagne,  was  lost  tm 
Jhe  house  of  France,  by  the  separation  of  Germany  from 
that  house.  Instead  of  remaining  hereditary,  the  crown  b»» 
came  elective,  after  it  had  passed,  as  it  did  finally,  into  An 
hands  of  the  Germans. 

{  The  battle  of  Fontenay  was  foughl  with  tlie  greatest  oMiaMf 
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tbmotktiB  agrei  in  stetiiig  that  100,000  men  perished  on  that  ocdh 
MOD.  Lothaire  fled  to  tiie  Saxons,  yet  laid  his  plans  in  such  a  ma»- 
Bsr  a«  toobtain  from  his  brotheis  aportion  of  the  empire. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles^  France  was  pondered  by  the  Nonnan% 
who  had  begun  their  depredations  even  m  the  time  of  Charlemaffne. 
But  their  progress  was  tnen  mconsiderabk.  In  843,  however,  they 
si^ed  up  the  Sein&  and  plundered  Rouen ;  while  another  tfeet  en- 
tered ^  Loire,  ana  laid  waste  the  comitry  in  its  vicinity ;  the  ma^ 
laoders  not  only  securing  great  quanlitiee  of  spoil,  but  canrvinf 
men,  wmnen  and  children  into  captivity.  In  845,  they  entered  the 
S^neagun  with  a  fleet,  and  ad vaiKed  to  Paris.  Its  inhiabitants  fled, 
and  the  city  was  burnt  WiUi  another  fleet  they  approached  to  J3or- 
deaio,  and  pillaged  it  CSiarles,  mstead  of  repressmg  the  mourskms 
ef^Msetainrianiwilh  his  anm^  purchased  their  tabearanoe  wiHi 
BMMiey. 

<1>)  Lothaire,  the  emperor,  died  in  866.  Before  his  death, 
he  divided  his  dominions  among  his  Uirce  sons.  Louis  H. 
was  Ihe  son  who  succeeded  him  with  the  title  of  empevon 
ife  was  a  brave  and  virtuous  sovereign,  and  died  875. 

(2l)  Louis,  to  whom  Germany  was  amgned,  was  a  power* 
fat  monaoeh,  and  rendered  himself  formidable  to  his  neigh- 
boars.  He  died  876.  Upon  this  event,  Charles  marched 
with  a  large  army  to  seize  his  dominions,  but  he  was  toon 
dsleated  by  his  nephew  Carlomau,  the  son  of  Louis  II.,  ha- 
ving been  first  crowned  emperor  by  the  Pqw. 

(9.)  Charles,  on  the  death  of  Louis  II.,  son  of  Lothaire, 
(676)  assumed  the  empire,  or,  as  is  said,  purchased  it  from 
pope  Jdm  YIIL,  on  condition  of  holding  it  as  a  vassal  to  tlie 
kkiy  See.  Thk  prince,  after  contending  for  the  space  of  tw^ 
years,  with  the  possessors  of  the  other  portions  of  the  empire, 
with  various  success,  died  of  poison,  877  A.  C.  His  reign 
must  be  pronounced,  on  the  whde^  to  have  been  a  weak  and 
iDglorious  one. 

He  was  the  first  of  the  French  monarchs,  who  made  dig- 
oicies  and  titles  hereditary.  Under  the  distracted  reigns  of  the 
Garlovinsian  kmgs,  the  grandees  obtained  great  power,  and 
oonimanded  a  formidable  vassalage.  They  chose  to  resida 
OQ  their  terrkorial  possessions,  ana  refused  to  take  any  inters 
est  in  the  general  concerns  of  the  country.  Intrenched  ia 
their  castles  and  fortresses,  they  defied  the  power  of  the  co- 
iremment,  while  the  country  was  disturbed  and  desolated  oy 
their  feu^ 

The  Empire  of  the  West  being  now  eflfectuaUy  dismen* 
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bered,  though  there  were  afterwaida  tenapocary  junrrtnaii^l 
Us  diiSTereiU  parts,  we  may  properly  resume  our  narrative  of 
the  several  ecrantries  in  their  separate  state.  As  the  powef 
which  formed  this  empire  emanated  from  France,  it  is  natural 
Ui  s(ieak  of  this  first.  Indeed,  we  have  been  under  the  oeces 
sity  of  noticing  it  already  more  than  the  rest  Germany,  noi 
hr>\'ing  had  a  political  existence  before  the  era  of  Cfaariemagne^ 
win  be  new  on  the  list  of  nati(»)s. 

FRANCE. 

4.  Louis  II.,  the  Stammerer,  succeeded  Charles,  as 
king  of  Fraiice,677  A.  C.  Nothing  of  impettanctt ooeiirre^ 
during  his  reign,  which  was  a  short  one,  of  only  nineteeo 
moi^hs.  His  two  sons,  Louis  III.,  and  Oarloman^  became 
joint  possessors  of  the  throne  upon  bis  death.  Their  reign 
wm  ohort,  but  it  was  characterized  by  union,  vigour,  and  a 
degree  of  success  against  thw  enemies,  the  Normans.  They 
dM,  the  one  in  88l,  and  the  other  in  884. 

{ llieir  deaths  w«re  esdi  accidental.  Louis,  in  p«8aiB|  a  3F0um 
female  who  fled  from  him,  struck  his  head  against  ibe  2eor,  and 
was  killed  by  the  blow.  Carloman,.  who  survived  him  but  a  short 
time,  in  hunting  a  wild  boar,  was  wounded  by  a  spear  which  one  6i 
1^  attendants  launched  against  the  animal.  To  save  the  attendant 
from  the  blame  that  might  be  attached  to  the  act,  Carloman  report- 
ed that  he  had  been  wounded  by  the  wild  boar.  Though  he  Hved 
several  days,  he  persevered  in  keeping  the  cause  of  his  death  a 
secret 

5.  Charles,  surnamed  the  Fat,  was  chosen  by  tlie  peers  ol 
France  to  fill  the  vacant  throne,  885.  He  was  brother  and 
successor  to  Louis  IL,  the  German,  and  son  of  the  Louis,  to 
whom  Germany  was  originally  assigned.  For  a  short  time, 
France  and  Germany  were  again  under  the  same  sway.  At 
the  expiration  of  two  years,  however,  Charles  was  depoeed 
on  account  of  his  cowardice,  and  the  imperial  dignity  was 
transferred  to  Germany. 

The  nobility  then  elected  Eudes,  count  of  Paris,  to  fill 
flie  throne,  887,  till  Charles,  a  younger  brother  of  Louis  HI., 
and  Carloman,  should  attain  to  the  age  of  manhood.  Upofi 
llie  death  of  Eudes,  Charles,  who  was  surnamed  the  Simple, 
was  introduced  to  the  sovereignty,  898,  but  he  was  deposed 
by  Robert,  the  brother  of  Eudes,  in  922.  Robert  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ral^ho,  or  Rodolph,  duke  of  Biu-gundy,  the  year 
after.  r^^^^i^ 
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iOhwtai  the^Siinple,  died  in  prison,  929.  He  was  a  weak  bmh 
Qveh,  and  despised  by  his  nobles.  It  is  said,  however,  Uiat  in  bet- 
Ik^  he  killed  the  valiant  Robert  with  his  own  nand.  Uprmthed^th 
of  Gtuu-tes,  Rodolph  was  in  quiet  possesskm  of  the  throbe. 

It  was  during  the  reiffn  of  Charles  that  the  Normans  invadei 
Neustria,  which  was  ceded  to  them  in  911.    To  RoUo,  their  ehief| 
Che  king  gave  his  daughter,  Giselle,  in  marriage.    From  this  peopL 
the  country  was  called  Normandy,  and  it  is  from  this  race  of  war*, 
riors,  that  we  shall  trace  the  fViture  conquerors  of  England. 

6.  Louis  lY.,  the  son  of  Charles  the  Simple,  was  called  to 
the  ihroDe  of  France,  in  936.  He  was  sumamed  Outremer, 
0f  Transmarine,  on  account  of  having  been  brought  up  in 
England.  During  his  reign,  and  that  of  his  successor^  Lo» 
tbaire,  Hugh  the  Great,  the  most  powerful  lord  of  France) 
dicected,  for  the  most  part,  the  government.  The  same  mixh 
Haon  was  hekl  by  his  son,  Hugh  Capet,  under  Louis  T.,  the 
successor  of  Lothaire.  When  Louis  died,  Hugh,  like  anodier^ 
P^pin,  placed  himself  on  the  throne  of  France. 

I  The  cormption  of  these  times,  and  the  peculiar  uncertainty  and 
infelicity  attending  the  condition  of  kings,  are  manifest,  from  ^m 
iBfCL  that  both  Lothaire  and  Louis  were  poisoned  by  their  queens. 

7 .  Hugh  Capet,  the  head  of  the  third  dynasty  6{  IdnM 
m  France,  called  the  Capetian,  began  to  reign  in  987  A.  &. 
He  was  crowned  at  Rheims,  on  the  third  of  July.  His. 
administration  was  marked  with  ability.  He  enacted  seveml 
salutary  laws  and  ordinances,  and  established  his  residence 
in  Paris,  which  had  been  deserted  by  his  predecessors  during 
more  than  two  hundred  years.  He  delegated  a  portion  of 
the  supreme  authority  to  Iiis  son  Robert,  near  the  beginning 
of  his  reign. 

§  The  true  heir  to  the  crown,  was  Charles  of  Lorrain,  uncle  to 
Louis  V.  Attempting  to  secure  his  rights  by  force,  he  was  at  last 
betrayed  and  confined  in  prison,  where  he  soon  died. 

Hugh,  ^ther  through  modesty,  or  the  fear  of  exciting  the  Jea- 
lousy of  his  nobles,  nerer  assumed  the  insignia  of  ro3mlty.  He  al- 
ww%  even  on  great  and  solemn  oocaskNis,  aj^eared  in  a  plaui  dress 
mad  simile  styk. 

&  Robert,  the  son  of  Hugh  Capet,  succeeded  his  father  in 
M arrjring  a  cousin  in  the  fourth  degree,  Bertha,  who 
I  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Burgundy,  his  marriage  was  '. 
aimulled,  himself  excommunicated,  and  his  kingdom  put 
undor  an  interdict  by  the  pope.  This  was  the  first  instanoe 
of  such  an  eicercise  of  the  papal  authority  in  France.  The 
and  confusion  that  ensued,  obliged  Robert,  «uck 
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ttndost  hb  inclinationd,  to  dismifls  Beithai  and  to  esqjlai*  kip 
cSence  by  a  soLemQ  pebouice. 

He  800D  after  maniedCoDstaBtiaof  Toulovmi  wlwpioved 
to  be  a  vexatious  partner,  and  cruel  queen. 

{Hie  superstition  of  the  times  was  seen  in  the  aifiur  of  ttie  Pope% 
farterdict  The  mass  was  no  long^  celd>rated ;  the  socmneiil  te* 
fiised  to  the  sick ;  and  the  dead  left  without  huriaL  There  w^te  1|Q 
longer  any  regulations  of  police;  and,  asall  dreqded  io  approadian 
cooximnuinicated  person,  the  king  was  abandoned.  He  commanded, 
however,  the  senrioes  of  two  faithful  dome^ics,  who  passed  through 
^e  fire  whatever  he  had  touched,  and  threw  to  the  doyi  tiie  retaa 
ci  the  table. 

llie  king,  in  his  second  marrlag^  was  extremely  unhaimy.  Con- 
atantia  continually  tormented  him.  She  caused  the  king^  faTourttCL 
naod  master  c^  the  palaoe,  to  be  wwassinated.  %e  eowed  diasora 
between  the  sons  of  Robert.  And  her  intoiemnee  in  rdighm  waa 
auch,  that  she  ordered  thousands  of  a  certain  sect  of  heietica  to  ba 
burned  at  the  stake. 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  province  of  Lan- 
gnedoo,  where  these  cruelties  were  particularly  exercised,  the  pfo- 
teatant  fttlth  has  nnee  constantly  predominaled  over  cathot&dem. 

Robert  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  French  kings  who,  accord* 
big  to  thd  superstitions  of  the  vulgar,  received  the  supematmal  sift  ot 
cwtmf  acroiulous  affections,  thence  denominated  the  kinf^  evil,  by 
touchmg  the  sick,  and  pronouncing  these  words,  *^  The  kmg  toaehea 
thee,  and  may  God  cure  thee.^ 

9.  On  the  death  of  the  king,  his  two  sons,  Reniy  and  Ro- 
bert, both  aspired  to  the  throne.  It  belonged  to  Henry,  but 
the  in&mous  Constantia  had  contrived  to  create  an  interest  in 
ft vour  of  Robert  After  some  bloodshed,  Henry  was  invested 
with  the  sovereforn  authcnity,  1031  A.  C.  He  was  an  &f> 
five  aove^reign,  who  knew  how  to  maintain,  and  even  extend 
fafs  dominion,  but  he  was  not  always  judicious  in  Jiis  e&- 
tArpriaes. 

{  He  subdued  severe  c^  his  rebelUous  nobles,  defeated  an  amrr  ol 
%  younger  brother  who  had  claimed  an  mheritance  in  the  nraotowf, 
wid  espoused,  for  a  time,  the  cause  of  William  of  NomMa[idy,agaiaaC 
the  Norman  grandees.  He,  however,  soon  attacked  the  latter— a 
rash  step,  whidi  laid  the  foundation  of  long  and  disastrous  wara» 

About  the  commencement  of  Henry's  reign,  a  dreadful  ftunte* 
desolated  not  only  France,  but  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  dead  west 
disinterred  to  serve  as  food  for  the  living.  The  passengers  weie 
Intercepted  on  the  hifh  wa3rs,  and  earned  into  the  woods  to  ba 
devoured  by  the  famishing  peasantry.  In  one  place,  human  tafr 
was  pubUeiy  exposed  for  Bale;  and  m  another,  an hmkaq>er  mMaai* 
ared  the  poor  during  the  night,  so  as  to  fan^^pj^  jhr  gpula 
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raJBed,  tnd  the  want  of  pasture  ocoasioaed  the  death  of  catUa 

10.  Henry  left  lite  crown  to  bis  son  Philip  I.,  then  sevea 
years  old,  1060  A.  C^  under  the  regency  of  Baldvnn,  count 
of  Flanders.  Philip  was  rather  a  spectator  than  an  actor  in 
the  political  ev^its  of  his  reign.  He  lived  beyond  the  com- 
niencement  of  the  first  crusade,  having  swayed  the  &cqptre 
during  forty-eight  years.  His  principal  war  was  with  vVil* 
i*am  oi  Normandy,  now  become  king  of  England.  From 
UUB  dale  commenced  a  long  hostiUty  between  the  Englidi 
And  French  monarchies. 

.  ITALY. 

11.  In  thedivision  of  the  Western  Empive  among  the  00110 
of  Louis  the  Debonaire,  Italy,  as  we  have  seen,  was  asrign- 
ed  to  Lothaire,  with  the  title  of  emperor.  His  successor,  aff 
we  have  also  seen,  was  Louis  II.,  his  son,  who  died  in  876. 
The  succeeding  year,  Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  France,  was 
proclaimed  king  of  Italy  by  a  diet  at  Pavia.  But  he  retain- 
ed this  sovereignty  only  two  years,  his  death  occurring  in  877. 

Italy  was  afterwards  ravaged  by  contending  tyrants ;  but 
in  964,  Otho,  the  Great,  reunited  it  to  the  dominions  of  the 
German  empire.  A  series  of  wars,  however,  continued  dur* 
ing  at  least  two  centuries,  occasioned  by  the  invasions  of  the 
Normans,  and  the  claims  of  the  emperors,  till  Italy  was  dir. 
▼ided  into  several  independent  states.  These  wars  are  too 
unimportant  and  uninteresting  to  be  noticed  in  this,  or  the 
fcJIowing  period.  Italy,  therefore,  once  the  mistress  of  the^ 
world,  must,  for  a  time,  be  left  out  of  the  records  ot  najti(ms, 
txcept  as  her  affairs  shaU  be  incidentally  noticed  in  the  biff* 
Uxy  vt  Germany.  Her  independent  sov^eignties,  formed  at 
di^Hent  tunes,  as  Naples,  the  estates  of  the  Church,  Tusca 
wffj  Parma,  Lombardy,  the  Genoese,  and  the  Venetian  territo^ 
lie^  may,  in  some  subsequent  period,  be  duly  noticed. 

{  A  transaction,  in  which  Otho  II.,  the  second  German  empetor 
niter  Italy  was  re-united  to  the  empire,  was  engaged,  raay  be  here  re* 
C^ed.  Several  cities  of  Italy  took  occasion  to  throw  off  their  alle- 
giance to  the  emperor.  Otho,  hearing  of  it,  soon  entered  Italy  with 
an  anny,  and  adopted  the  following  most  cruel  method  to  punish 
the  authors  of  the  tumults. 

He  invited  the  nobles  of  Rome  to  a  grand  entertainment  in  the 
¥iitfoan  palace  and  when  the  guests  had  pkoed  themselves  al  Qm 
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iti^  he  Ibrbade  fhcm,  nnder  pain  of  death,  to  apedt  or  «io«eM^ 
what  they  ihould  hear  or  aee.  InMantly  they  were  anrrottiided  fay 
armed  meo,  and  while  they  aat  trembling,  the  emperor  eonpoaedly 
ordored  the  names  of  thoae  concerned  in  the  late  diaturbanoea  to  b» 
read  over,  and  the  gwlty  to  be  put  to  death  In  the  midst  of  the  halt 
After  the  bloody  mandate  was  executed,  he  was  all  smiles  and  rom> 
plairanee  to  the  other  gueata,  during  the  entertainmeiit 

It  may  be  recorded  here,  that  it  was  during  the  present 
period,  the  foundation  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  popea 
was  laid.  In  1080,  Matilda,  countess  of  Tuscany,  beqdealli* 
ed  a  laive  portion  of  her  dominioDs  to  pope  Gregory  die  Tfi. 
From  that  time  the  popes  possessed  great  power  in  the  states 
of  Europe.  Although  the  emperors  (German)  asserted  theii 
sovereignty  over  Italy  and  the  popedom,  and  cl^umed  t]m 
absdite  right  of  electing  the  pope ;  yet  it  was  with  a  cm- 
stant  resistance  on  the  part  of  tne  Qofaaans,  and  a  g^iaral 
•Bpugnance  of  the  popes,  when  once  established. 

SPAIN. 

12.  The  empire  of  Charlemagne,  in  fipann,  compmed  bm 
a  small  part  of  that  country.  Indeed,  all  that  the  Christian^ 
(inclu<Hng  the  native  Spaniards  and  the  French,)  possessed 
ccmstitut^  only  about  a  fourth  of  the  kingdom,  viz.,  Astoria, 
part  of  Castile  and  Catalonia,  Navarre,  and  Arragon.  Cater 
Ionia  and  Navarre  were  subdued  by  Charl^nagne,  huH  his 
successors  seem  to  have  taken  no  interest  in  the  conquest ;  it 
probably  soon  reverted  back  to  the  Christians  of  Spain.  AB 
the  remainder  of  the  P^iinsula,  including  Portugal,  was  o^ 
cupied  by  the  Moors. 

Cordova,  a  luxurious  and  magnificent  city,  w;e»*  tiba 
Moorish  capital  It  was  a  great  school  for  the  scienees,  and 
the  resort  oif  the  learned  from  all  parts  of  the  worid.  In  tfaa 
tenth  century,  their  dominions  were  divided  among  a  num* 
her  of  petty  sovereigns,  who  were  constantly  at  war  wiCk 
one  another.  Had  the  Christians  availed  themselves  of  this 
stale  of  things,  they  might  perhaps  have  then  regained  the 
whde  kingdom ;  but  they  were  unhsf^ily  contendmg  amoii^ 
themselves,  and  it  was  sometimes  the  case,  that  the  Chrisdlll 
princes  formed  alliances  with  the  Moors  against  one  aQft; 
ther.  'j 

i  Thtte  and  the  sciences  flonri^ed  in  Ckirdova,  and  the  sooHf  of 
•|iaiAi  whan  the  rest  of  Emx>pe  had  become  mvoired  in  bailHaMi 


mi.  kmomiM.  Cotdovi,  m  the  Mai  of  gmmamaL  dB^cmi  a 
wlariM  period  of  two  hundred  years,  reckoning  fro«  Ae  midiMe  <rf 
tbe  eiffhtA,  to  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century*  Dnringthat  periodi 
the  moridi  portion  of  Spain  boasted  of  a  series  of  able  princes, 
wrho  gained  the  pahn  over  all  tiie  nations  of  the  West,  both  in  arts 
and  amStf 

It  w»  only  after  the  A^oori^  p/tnces  became  luxurious  and  e^ 
ralnat&  that  the  nation  tras  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  stat^ 
the  principal  pf  which,  were  Toledo,  Cordova,  Valentia,  and  Seville. 

To  add  to  the  divided  state  of  Spain,  both  amonff  the  Moors  and 
Christwns^  the  country  abounded  with  independent  lords,  who  were 
warriors  Mid  cbampimis  by  professioiL  nuikhiff  it  their  business  to 
decide  the  quarrels  of  princes,  or  to  voiimteer  uieur  service  and  that 
of  thcdr'  vanals  anid  attendants,  on  such  occasions.  Of  this  descrip-> 
tion  or  persona  germed  knights-errant,  (he  most  distinguished  was 
Bodrigo  the  CSd)  who  undertook  to  conquer  Che  king£)m  of  New 
CioAile,  fbr.htesovereiffn^  Alphonso,  king  of  Old  Castile.  Of  the 
passkm  for  knight  erramry,  however,  ii  is  proposed  to  speak  in  some 
other  place. 

The  contentKiQtf  ainoiig  the  petty  kingdomfl  of  Spain  need 
liot  detain  us  here,  nor  will  it  be  expedient  to  dwell  on  tba 
•abeequent  history  of  Spain,  until  tbe  expulsion  of  the  Moors^ 
and  the  union  of  the  whole  country  under  one  head,  towaidi 
(he  conclusion  oi  the  fifteenth  century. 

GERMANY. 

13.  Oermany  was  known  m  ancient  times,  but  it  pos^ett^ 
«l  no  (xAtical  importance  till  the  era  of  Chariemagne.  Pre^ 
viodriy,  it  was  a  rude  and  uncivilized  country,  tod  fluetuallngf 
in  ks  government  Charlemagne  may  dierefore  be  consider*^ 
ed  the  reviver,  if  not  the  founder  of  the  German  eibjpiref^r 
As  a  conqioneni  part  of  his  80vereignCy<  it  has  been  already 
noticed  so  fiyr  down  as  the  terminatkinof  the  short  reign,  or 
rather  usurpation^  of  Charles  the  Bald,  of  France,  in  87T.  At 
tliat  period,  or  perhaps  afevr  years  subsequent,  it  nsay  be  ^n- 
Mderedashavi^beetteffet^tiJ^dlyseparcUedfr^  aiuJ 

of  all  tlie  dominions  of  Charkmagnif,  it  has  alone  descended 
as  an  empire,  and  tbe  representative  of  the  sway  which  he 
<Nice  held  over  the  nations  of  the  West  The  emperor  <4 
Germany  is  to  this  day,  nominally  at  least,  rqpurded  as  M^ 
cessor  to  the  Emperors  ci  Rome. 

j  Oermany,  is  said  to  be  compounded  of  the  Celtic  wordf  ge^ 
*b#l;ve^  and  stan,  signUying  a  wariike  people.  In  ancient  tjipea^  w 
#u<ipielieHded  all  me  country  from  the  Baltic  to  Helvetia,  aa^  frsMf 
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t&eRlilne  to  tbeVMtila.  The  prfmlthre  inhabHants were  moHLptb' 
bably  the  Cells.  Bui  our  information  respecting  Gennany  Is  scaintf 
till  the  period  of  the  Roman  conouests  in  that  country.  Some  a^Ee^ 
before  that  time,  the  Goths,  or  Teutoncs,  had  migrated  from  the 
eastern  part  of  Europe,  alon?  the  Euxine,  and  estahlisiied  tlimi- 
selves  on  the  shores  of  the  BeOtic,  in  Belgica,  in  the  north  of  Fkwire^ 
tnd  the  south  of  England ;  driving  the  original  inhabitants  into  te 
northern  and  western  regions.* 

When  Rome  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  power,  Germany  seems  to 
have  been  divided  into  a  number  of  independent  principalities ;  but 
the  inhabitants  frequently  united  in  the  defence  or  their  common  li- 
berty, and  many  bloody  battles  established  their  reputation  for  br«» 
very,  before  they  sunk  under  the  power  and  policy  of  thehr  in- 
vaders. At  length,  however,  their  country  was  reduced  to  a  state 
of  provincial  subjection  to  the  masters  of  the  world ;  and  upon  the 
deduieof  the  Western  Empire  of  Rome.  Gennany  became  a  prey  to 
the  Franks,  and  a  considerable  part  oi  it  remained  under  the  de- 
minion  of  earls  and  marquisses,  till  Charlemagne  extended  Ui 
power,  both  military  and  civil,  over  the  whole  empire. 

14.  The  8Ucces8(Nr  of  Charles  the  Bald,  was  Charles  HI, 
taHed  the  Fat,  After  an  interregnum  of  three  years,  881  A.  C. 
France  was  also  under  his  sway  at  the  same  time,  but  be 
was  soon  aflerwarclB  deposed,  and  reduced  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tremities. 

15.  In  887,  Arnold,  a  natural  son  of  Cnrloman,  and 
nepliew  of  Charles  lU.,  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  Gennany. 
In  the  course  of  his  reign^  he  defisated  the  Normans,  took 
Rome,  aiid  was  crowned  there  by  the  pope.  His  sod  Loaa 
III.,  became  his  successor  in  899,  when  only  seven  yeaiB  fli 
age.  He  was  the  last  emperor  descended  in  the  male  ImefroM 
iOiiarieroagne. 

§  The  reign  of  Louis  is  said  to  have  been  so  mtteh^«|^hflted  ^  ^ 
irisiQBs  between  the  lords  and  the  bishops^  that  the  yening  tmpmm 
dledofgrieU 

.  From  the  death  of  Louis,  the  empire  became  strictly  eleci' 
ive,  akbougfa}  during  the  hereditary  succession,  the  cooseDt  ef 
the  bishops  and  grandees  had  always  been  asked. 

16.  Conrad,  duke  of  Franconia,  was  elected  to  ffl  the 
vacant  throne  in  912.  He  reigned  seven  yearSi  during  wl^ck 
lime  he  quelled  several  revolts,  and  purchased  peace  of  Ihi 
barbarous  Hungarians 

§  The  German  gran^ee^  who  assembled  at  Worms,  first  9tt&ni 
lbs  imperial  diadem  to  Otho,  duke  of  Saxony ;  but  he  iediuim  il 
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<m  aoDDunt  of  hn  advanced  age,  persuaded  them  to  appty  the  inri* 
latioii  to  Conrad.  The  latter  was  of  imperial  descent  by  his  moth^ 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Arnold.  During  his  reign,  the  affidrs  oi 
Germany  were  conducted  with  great  prudence. 

17.  Upon  the  death  of  Conrad,  the  imperial  dignity  was 
bestowed  on  Henry  I.,  surnamed  the.  Fowler.  This  prince 
possessed  great  abilities,  and  introduced  order  and  good  go- 
vemnoent  among  his  people.  He  built  and  embellished  cities, 
reduced  and  conciliated  many  of  the  revolted  lords,  and  con- 

Sered  several  tribes,  as  the  Hungarians,  Danes,  Slavonians, 
»hemians,  6cc.  He  added  Lorrain  to  his  dominions. 
§  Great  as  Henry  was  as  a  statesman,  he  manifested  considerable 
seal  In  propagating  the  Christian  faith.  A  portion  of  the  Vandals 
whom,  he  subdued,  were,  under  his  auspices,  converted  to  this  religion. 
He  maintained  no  correspondence  with  the  See  of  Rome,  masmuch 
m  he  had  been  consecrated  by  his  own  bishops. 

18.  His  son  Otbo  I.,  the  great,  was  elected  emperor,  936. 
He  carried  on  the  system  of  his  father,  in  repressing  the  usur« 
nations,  of  the  lords.  The  conquest  of  Bohemia  he  began  in 
938,  and  finished  in  950.  In  961  he  expelled  Berenger  11. 
and  his  son,  Adalbert,  from  Italy,  and  eaused  himself  to  be 
crowned  at  Milan.  The  next  year  he  was  crowned  by  Pope 
John  Xn,  and  from  that  tune  he  may  be  justly  styled  tne 
emperor  ot  the  Romans.  John  cilerwardtf  revolted  against 
him,  but  was  socm  deposed. 

Otho  was  the  greatest  prince  of  his  time.  After  an  active 
and  conmiendable  reign  of  thirty  years,  he  died  of  an  apo* 
l^ecUc  disorder,  in  972.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Magdebourg,  where  his  tomb  may  be 
still  distinguished  by  a  I^tin  inscription. 

{  Otho  owed  his  ascendancy  in  Italy  to  the  disorders  and  crimes  of 
the  Papacy.  Being  invited  into  that  country  by  the  Pope  and  the 
Italian  states,  while  they  were  contending  wiUi  Berenger,  he  defeat-* 
ed  the  latter,  and  in  return  for  the  honours  which  the  Pope  conferred 
upon  him,  he  confirmed  the  donations  made  to  the  Holy  See  by 
Pepin,  Charlemagne,  and  Louis  the  Debonaire. 

J  The  treachery  ot  the  Pope,  (John  XII.)  obliged  the  emperor,  id 
tiM^  or  three  succeaalve  mstances,  to  visit  Italy  to  compose  the  di»> 
^ers  that  took  place.  The  last  time,  he  executed  exemi^ary  ven* 
geance  on  his  enemies,  by  hangmg  one  half  of  the  senate.  Calling 
together  the  Lateran  Council,  he  created  a  new  Pope,  and  obtained 
from  the  assembled  bishops,  a  solemn  acknowledgment  of  the  abso- 
iDie  riffht  of  the  emperor  to  elect  to  the  papacy,  to  give  the  inyesli* 
4un  of  the  crown  oi  Italy,  and  to  nomimtte  to  all  vacant  biahopdoa. 

The  power  of  parental  affection  Is  strikingly  eachibited  m  the  fci* 
10 
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lowing  inddeoi  of  Otho's  life.  Luddphus,  his  son,  had  en^iged  in 
«n  unnatural  revolt,  which  produced  aome  aerious  hoetilitiea,  and 
occasioned  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Ratisbon ;  but  after  some 
time,  the  prince  was  made  sensible  of  his  error,  and  seized  an  op- 
portunity while  the  emperor  was  hunting,  to  throw  himself  at  his 
feet,  and  implore  his  clemency.  "  Have  pity,"  said  he,  "  upon  yo«r 
misguided  diild,  who  returns,  like  the  prodigal  son,  to  his  lather.  II 
you  permit  him  to  live  after  having  deserved  death,  he  wiD  as- 
•uredfly  repent  of  his  folly  and  ingratitude,  and  the  residue  of  his 
life  shall  be  spent  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  filial  duty."  To  thlsa^ 
fecting  append,  CKho  oomd  reply  only  by  a  flood  of  tears  and  a  par 
lemal  embrace ;  but  when  his  agitation  subsided,  he  assured  tte 
penitent  ot  his  warmest  favour,  and  generously  pardoned  aU  ha 
adherents. 

19.  Otho  n.,  suraamed  the  Sanguinaty,  succeeded  bia 
fether  in  973,  during  whose  reign,  and  that  of  several  olben, 
nothing  of  importance  occurred.  The  names  of  the  sovereigns 
who  fdlowed,  down  to  Henry  IV.,  are  Otho  HI.,  St  Henry, 
Conrad  II.,  and  Henry  UL  They  occupied  a  period  of  about 
eigbty-three  years. 

20.  Henry  IV.,  the  Great,  succeeded  his  father  at  the  age 
of  six  years,  in  1066.  He  maintained  a  perpetual  struggle 
with  the  popes,  who  insisted,  that  only  the  cardinals  should 
elect  the  bisnop  of  Rome.  It  was  the  lot  of  this  emperor  to 
experience  a  large  share  of  papal  insolence  and  tyranny. 
After  a  spirited  contest  with  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  during 
which,  the  pope  was  twice  his  prisoner,  and  the  emperor  as 
often  exconmiunicated  and  deposed,  Henry  fell,  at  last,  tbe 
victim  of  ecclesiastical  vengeance.  At  the  instigation  of 
Pope  Urban  11.,  the  two  sons  of  the  emperor,  Conrad  and 
Henry,  rebelled  against  their  fa^er,  and  to  such  an  extremity 
was  he  reduced,  through  their  barbarity  and  the  pope's  act  of 
excommunication,  that  be  could  scarcely  obtain  the  means  of 
iubasc^ice. 

His  sufferings  were  terminated  by  death  soon  afier  the  ex- 
piration of  the  present  period,  viz.  in  1106,  he  having  lived 
iixty-four  years,  and  reigned  forty-eight  Henry^  in  his 
voQthi  was  vicious  to  an  uncommon  extent,  and  gave  uf 
nimself  freely  to  the  indulgence  of  his  passions.  Mirfcnrtune^ 
afterwards,  abated  his  sensual  excesses,  if  it  did  not  thorougji- 
ly  reform  his  character.  He  lived  to  acknowledge,  that  *Ubc 
hand  of  the  Lord  had  touched  him."    On  the^hole,  be 
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endowed  with  many  excellent  qualities — courage,  clemency^ 
liberality,  and,  finally,  with  contrition  and  resignation. 

{  The  insolent  treatment  he  received  from  the  Pope,  appears  from 
the  following.  On  one  occasion,  he  set  out  for  Italy,  yfm  his  wife 
ind  infant,  in  order  to  humble  himself  at  the  foot  of  his  holiness. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  place  where  the  Pope  was,  he  was  admitted 
within  the  outer  gate,  and  informed  that  he  must  expect  no  favour 
imtii  he  should  have  fasted  three  days,  standing  from  mornmg  ta 
evening,  barefooted  amid  the  snow,  and  then  implored  forglvene« 
for  his  offences.  This  penance  was  literally  performed*  notwithr 
iianding  the  fatigue  of  the  Journey,  and  on  the  fourth  day  he  r^ 
«elved  an  absolution. 

The  liberality  of  Henry's  disposition  was  such,  that  he  is  said  to 
tave  entertained  the  sick,  the  lame,  and  the  blind,  at  his  own  tables 
vid  even  to  have  lodgM  them  in  his  own  apartment,  that  he  miglU 
16  at  hand  to  minister  to  their  necessities. 

ENGLAND. 
Saxon  Kings, — Norman  Family. 

21.  England,  which  had  been  divided  into  seven  distinct 
sovereignties  during  more  than  two  centuries,  became  one 
entire  kingdom,  in  827  A.  C.  This  change  was  effected  by 
the  prudence  and  vabur  of  Egbert,  prince  of  the  West  Sax- 
ons, who  inhabited  that  part  of  the  heptarchy,  which  was 
called  Wessex  and  Sussex. 

The  occasion  which  offered  for  the  conquest  and  union  of 
the  heptarchy,  arose  from  the  fact,  that  Egbert  alone  remain- 
ed  of  the  descendants  of  the  Saxon  conquerors  of  Britain ; 
he,  therefore,  naturally  looked  to  the  dominion  of  the  several 
fftsttes,  as  a  sort  of  right ;  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  claim  it,  also^ 
with  his  sword.  Success  attended  his  undertaking,  and  four 
hundred  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  BritaiU| 
were  they  united  into  one  powerful  kingdom. 

22  The  English,  who  were  so  happily  united  under  Eg- 
bert, enjoyed  their  prosperity  but  a  short  period.  The  pirati- 
cal Danes,  or  Normans,  who  had  molested  the  English  coasts 
ftr  fifty  years,  now  became  still  more  troublesome.  During 
the  life  of  Egbert,  they  twice  attempted  an  invasioUi  but  were 
repulsed  with  much  ^ughter. 

The  death  of  Egbert,  and  the  character  of  his  successoi^ 
Etfaelwolf,  a  prince  of  a  very  yielding  disposition,  encouraged 
the  Danes  to  multiply  their  depredations.    They  were  oftea 
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defiMtted,  but  could  not  be  expelled.  By  liis  wffl,  Gthelwotf 
divided  England  between  his  two  eldest  sons — ^Ethelbald 
and  Ethelbert  Alfred,  afterwards  so  illustrious,  was  a  young 
^son. 

§  It  was  Ethelwolf  who,  through  faciUty  of  disposition,  not  otAy 
granted  to  the  priesthood  a  perpetual  right  to  tithes,  but  exempt^ 
it  from  all  services  and  imposts. 

The  reign  of  Ethelbald  and  Ethelbert  was  short, — com- 
mencing in  857,  and  ending  in  866.  To  Ethelred,  a  third 
brother,  the  sceptre  was  bequeathed.  He  died  bravdy,  in 
battle  against  the  Danes,  and  then  the  immortal  Alfred  soc^ 
ceeded,  in  872. 

23.  This  prince,  who  was  only  twenty-two  years  of  age^ 
when  he  ascended  the  throne,  found  his  kingdom  in  a  moet 
miserable  condition.  It  was  scourged  and  afflicted  by  an- 
archy, domestic  barbarism,  and  foreign  agression.  By  his 
efforts,  however,  he  succeeded  in  raising  it  to  an  eminence 
and  happiness,  surpassing  what  might  have  been  expected  at 
that  perwd.  His  talents,  virtues,  and  character,  were  of  the 
highest  order,  and  have  justly  endeared  his  name  antl 
memory  to  the  bosom  of  every  Englishman.  The  institu 
ticms  which  he  founded  are,  to  tliis  day,  the  glory  of  the  Bri 
tish  realm. 

He  patronised  learning  and  the  arts— encouraged  manu 
&ctures  and  commerce — appropriated  a  seventh  of  liis  reve 
nue  to  restore  the  ruined  cities,  castles,  palaces,  monasteries — 
founded  or  revived  the  university  of  Oxford— divided  Eng- 
land into  counties  and  hundreds — took  a  survey  of  the  coan* 
try,  and  formed  a  code  of  laws,  which,  though  now  lost,  ia 
generally  deemed  the  origin  of  the  common  law. 

{The  wisdom  of  his  civil  institutions  may  be  seen  in  his  division 
of  the  country.  This  plan  was  resorted  to  with  a  view  to  restoiv 
the  order  which  the  violence  and  rapacity  of  the  Danes  had  sulv 
verted.  Besides  a  divi^on  into  counties  and  hundreds,  there  were 
the  smaller  divisions  of  tithings.  Ten  householders  formed  a  titll«> 
log,  who  were  answerable  for  each  other's  conduct,  and  over 
whom  a  hea^borough  was  appointed  to  preside.  Every  man  wm» 
registered  in  some  tithing,  and  none  could  change  his  habitatiol^ 
without  a  certificate  from  theheadborough. 

In  the  decision  of  differences,  the  headborough,  also  caHed  ^At- 
iog^nan,  summoned  his  tithing  to  assist  him.  In  afiyrs  of  gmi 
moment,  or  ia  controversies  between  the  members  of  different  tMi- 
miffS  ^be  cause  was  brought  before  the  court  of  the  hun(bred,  wlikk 
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w&s  MfiemUed  every  four  weeks.  Here  we  mav  traoethe  origin  of 
furies.  Twelve  freehdders,  sworn  to  do  impardal  Justtoe^  tried  the 
tnam  in  this  court  The  county  eourt,  which  met  twice  m  yeari 
•nd  cottsiflted  of  the  freeholders  of  the  county,  was  superior  to  thai 
of  the  hundred,  from  which  it  received  appeals.  Here  disputes  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  different  himdreds  were  settled.  The  ulti* 
mate  appeal  from  these  several  courts,  lay  to  the  king  in  counciL 

The  reign  of  Alfred  was  signalized  by  his  contest  with  the 
Danes.  Within  the  space  of  one  year,  he  defeated  them  in 
Mght  battles ;  but  a  new  irruption  of  their  countrymen,  forced 
him  to  solicit  a  peace,  which  these  pirates  frequently  inter- 
rupCed  by  fresh  hostilities.  At  this  juncture,  Alfred  was  com- 
pelled to  secure  his  person  by  retreating  into  an  obscure  part 
of  the  country.  Here  he  continued,  disguised  in  the  habit 
of  a  peasant,  for  many  months,  until  the  msorders  in  the  Dft- 
niah  army  offered  a  £ur  cf^xntunity  for  attacking  tbeoL  This 
he  embraced  with  great  effect  Instead  ofcutting  them  off  en* 
iiiely,  as  he  niiffht  have  done,  he  incorp(»rated  noany  of  them 
with  his  English  subjects.  It  was  after  these  exploits,  that  he 
turned  his  attention,  as  aheady  mentioned,  to  the  internal 
improvements  of  his. kingdom.  He  died  in  the  full  vigour 
of  nis  age  and  faculties,  after  a  glorious  reign  of  twenty-nine 
years,  and  was  justly  surnamed  the  Great. 

§  Alfred  havmg  perceived  the  remissness  of  the  enemy,  from  whose 
pursuit  he  had  secreted  himself,  ventured  at  length  to  quit  his  retire- 
ment With  a  few  of  his  retainers,  he  had  made  some  sudden  and  par- 
tial attacks  on  the  Danes  \  but  before  he  attempted  to  assemble  his 
subjects  generally  in  arms,  he  was  determined  to  explore  the  state  of 
the  enemy.  His  skill  as  a  harper  procured  him  admission  into  their 
camp.  Having  been  introduced  to  Guthrum.  their  prince,  he  played 
before  him  in  his  tent    Here  he  witnessed  their  supineness. 

Encouraged  by  what  he  had  seen,  he  sent  private  emissaries  to 
die  most  considerable  of  his  friends,  and  summoned  them  la  meet 
yra  with  their  retainers,  at  a  certain  place.  The  Enffli^  crowded 
around  the  standard  of  a  monarch  whom  they  so  fondly  loved,  and 
beibre  their  ardour  could  cool,  he  led  them  victoriously  against  tiie 
enconies  of  their  country. 

24  Edward,  surnamed  the  Elder,  succeeded  his  fitther  Al- 
fred, in  901.  He  lived  in  a  stormy  period,  being  continually 
moieeted  by  the  Northumbrian  Danes ;  yet  he  was  generallj 
ettoceasfcd  in  his  wars,  and  his  administration  of  government 
was  honourable  to  his  character.  He  reigned  twenty-four 
years. 

f  Ettitfwald,  a  younger  don  of  Alfred,  mherited  his  &ther'ii] 

10* 
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Ibr  letters  and  lived  a  pvirate  life— a  bappy  turn  and  deothiy  lar 
the  son  of  a  prince. 

26.  Athektan^  a  natural  aon  of  Edward,  succeeded  hitOf 
025.  He  was  an  able  and  popular  sovereign,  and  cypdsed 
with  success  the  Northumbrian  Danes,  Welsh,  Scots,  dtc 
He  encouraged  navigadon,  by  conferring  the  rank  of  thane, 
or  gentleman,  on  every  merchant  who  had  made  three  voy- 
ages to  the  Mediterranean  on  his  own  account  His  reign 
was  of  sixteen  years  continuance. 

§  He  effected  the  laudable  design  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into 
the  Saxon  tongue^  which  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  versloo. 
of  that  book  into  the  language  of  Britain. 

26.  Edmund,  a  legitimate  son  of  Edward,  next  ascended 
the  throne,  941.  He  reigned  about  five  yeaxs,  having  perish 
•d  by  the  hand  of  Leolf,  a  notori(His  robber. 

Edred^  a  tn-oCher  of  Edmund,  became  his  successor,  94& 
In  this  prince,  was  the  singular  mixture  of  courage  and  su- 
perstition. His  courage  he  manifested  in  reducing  lo  obe* 
dience  the  Northumbrian  Danes-^his  superaiitionY  in  beoooK 
itig  the  dupe  of  the  famous  Dunstan,  Abbot  of  Glaskmbmy. 
He  abandoned  his  conscience  to  this  deceiver. 

§  Dunstan  invented  several  marvellous  legendsof  his  eonflicte  with 
the  devil— pretended  pietv,  but  possessed  an  inordmate  ambition — 
and  was  at  last  canonizedf  as  a  saint. 

27.  Edwy,  a  nephew  of  Edred,  now  filled  the  thrcMie  of 
the  Saxon  kings  of  England,  955.  By  marrying  within  the 
degrees  of  affinity  prohibited  by  the  canon  law,  he  and  his 
beautiful  princess  Elgiva,  both  became  objects  of  monkish  per- 
secution. 

§  Archbishop  Odo,  with  a  band  of  soldiers,  seized  Elgiva,  burned 
h^  face  with  a  hot  iron,  and  forcibly  carried  her  into  Irelaad. 
When  afterwards  she  attempted  to  return  to  the  arms  of  her  hus- 
band, she  was  secured  by  this  detestable  ecclesiastic,  and  by  JajB 
order  so  mutilated,  that  she  died  in  a  few  days  in  the  i^rpest  torment 

2S.  Edgar,  the  younger  brother  of  Edwy,  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  959.  His  reign  lasted*  sixteen  years.  His  privals 
character  was  detestable,  on  account  of  his  licentiomness ;  but 
energy  and  success  distinguished  his  public  administratioDa. 
He  promoted  the  inhuman  and  fanatical  Dunstan  to  the  ardh 
bJshopric  of  Canterbury,  and  paying  that  prelate  a  foieed  ho- 
mage, he  was  able  to  carry  into  effect  his  various  fdans  of  go- 
vernment 

fJBdgar  obtained  his  wife  Elfrida,  in  the  fbUowingi 
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WM  a  dsni^ler  of  the  Earl  of  Deyonshire,  and  the  grealatt  beaitfy 
of  the  English  court  Edgar  designing  to  marry  her  if  her  charma 
were  found  answerable  to  report,  sent  his  farourite,  Athelwold,  to 
fint  her,  and  bring  him  an  account  of  her  person. 

The  courtier's  fidelity  was  overcome  by  the  beauty  of  ESfiridai 
and  with  a  view  to  secure  her  for  himself^  he  save  an  unfavoura- 
ble account  to  the  king,  at  the  same  time  intimatmg  that  she  would 
on  the  whole  be  an  advantageous  match  for  himsdf,  on  account  oC 
her  riches  and  birth.  The  kin^  forwarded  his  fovourite's  views,  and 
he  obtained  the  hand  of  the  fair  damsel. 

The  truth,  however,  soon  came  to  the  ears  of  the  king,  and  inform* 
ing  Atholwold  that  he  would  like  to  be  mtroduced  to  EliHda,  and 
the  courtier  bemg  afraid  to  decline  the  honour,  he  had  an  oi^rto- 
nity,  of  witnessing  with  his  own  eyes,  the  loveliness  of  her  person. 
Atholwold,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  obliged,  in  the  hope  of  saving 
Ilia  wife,  to  reveal  the  whole  transaction  to  her,  and  besought  ker  to 
disguise  her  beauty  on  the  occasion. 

SoMy  however,  resenting  the  artifice  by  which  she  had  lost  a  crowa, 
purposelv  sought  to  captivate  the  king  by  a  display  of  her  peraoiiy 
and  easily  suo^eeded.  Edgar  soon  ainer  embraced  an  opportunldr 
fca  hunting,  of  stabbing  Atholwold,  and  reaped  the  fruit  of  hli 
crine  in  the  possession  of  the  enchanting  fair  one. 

29.  The  reign  of  Edward,  son  of  Edgar,  by  hb  first  wife, 
was  short  and  uninter^ng.  He  perished  by  assassination, 
whfeh  was  instigated  by  his  step-mother  Etfrida,  978. 

Ethelred  II.,  son  of  Edgar,  by  Eifrida,  was  placed  on  the 
throne  at  the  age  of  eleven.  His  surname  was  Unready,  the 
veproachful  epithet  of  hb  weakness.  His  hatred  of  the  Danes, 
who  again  mdested  England,  was  so  great,  that  he  ordorad 
a  massacre  of  all  those  of  that  people  who  had  been  retained 
aa  mercenaries  in  his  army.  This  barbarous  mandate  watf 
alricdy  executed. 

Tli^  Danes  at  home,  however,  resolved  on  vengeance,  and 
aeeordBngly  under  Sweyn,  their  king,  they  invad^  and  ravar 
ged  the  country.    London  was  saved  bom  destruction,  only 

Sf  the  payment  of  a  tribute.    The  weak  Eth^ed  fleeing  to 
ormandy,  the  English  nobility  were  ashamed  of  their  prince, 
and  in  despair  of  relief,  offered  the  kingdom  to  Sweyn. 

The  Dane,  however,  died  soon  afterwards,  and  Ethelred 
was  resUHred ;  but  Canute,  the  son  of  Sweyn,  asserted  his 
dauns  to  the  crown  by  force  of  arms.  He  was  opposed  by 
Bdmund,  son  of  Ethelred,  with  various  success. 

In  the  mean  time,  Ethelred  died,  after  a  long  and  inglorious 
raigOi  and  Edmund  succeeded  to  the  govennnent,  1016.    In 
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the  war  which  he  carried  on  with  Camiiey  he  was  oUiged,  «t 
lengthi  to  divide  his  kingdom  with  the  latter.  But  he  sur- 
vived this  treaty  only  a  month,  having  been  cut  off  by  the 
treachery  cX  his  brother-in-law,  Edric 

}  Edmnnd  was  sumamed  Ironside,  from  his  strength  and  valour; 
but  though  he  put  forth  every  efibrt,  he  could  not  save  his  realoL 
He  left  two  children,  who,  however,  never  succeeded  to  the  throna 

Canute  became  scde  monarch,  upon  the  death  (rf*  Edmund, 
in  1017,  and  proved  to  be  the  most  pow^ful  sovereign  of  his 
time.  He  was  sumamed  the  Great,  and  possessed  eminenl 
abilitiee.  He  was  terrible  in  his  resentments,  but  an  impar* 
tial  dispenser  of  justice. 

{  ia  the  distribution  of  Justice  he  made  no  distinction  between  the 
Danes  and  English ;  he  restorea  the  Saxon  customs,  and  gradually 
ineorperated  the  victms  with  the  vanquished.  His  mind  was  a§bcled 
with  reli|[ious  considerations  towards  the  close  of  !!£&  and  he  becaoM 
alarmed  m  view  of  the  crimes  he  had  committed,  (for  he  had  pal 
many  of  his  subjects  to  death  without  c^use,)  but  his  piety  was  ol 
that  superstitiQus  kind,  which  displayed  itself  in  buildmg  cfaurdHt 
and  endowing  monasteries,  the  great  virtues  of  those  ages. 

30.  Of  the  three  sons  whom  Canute  left,  two  ruled  in  suc- 
cession over  England,  viz. — Harold,  sumamed  Harefoot,  ftom 
his  speed  in  running,  who  reigned  only  four  years,  and  Har- 
dicanute,  who  reigned  but  a  few  months. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  English  freed  themselves 
from  the  Danish  yoke,  and  restored  the  Saxon  line  in  Ed- 
ward, a  younger  son  of  Ekhelred,  1041.  He  was  entitled  the 
Confessor,  and  reigned  twenty-five  years  without  merii  of 
any  kind,  unless  it  were  his  ability  to  conciliate  the  esteem 
of  the  monks.  Having  no  children,  and  wishing  to  drfeat 
the  views  of  Harold,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Godwin,  an  as* 
inrant  to  the  throne,  he  appointed  his  kinsman,  William,  Doica 
of  Normandy,  his  successor.  Edward  was  the  last  of  the 
Saxon  kings  of  England. 

{  Edward  united  all  the  laws  of  England  in  one  body,  called  the 
Common  Law.  He  was  the  first  king  of  England,  who  pretended 
to  cure  the  king's  evil  b^  his  touch,  a  practice  which  was  conthraed 
tiO  the  Hanover  succession. 

31.  On  the  death  of  Edward,  Harold  actually  took  posse- 
sion of  the  throne,  but  William  determined  to  secure  it  as  hit 
rightful  inheritance.  His  preparations  were  very  fonmdab^ 
and  he  v^as  aided  in  this  romantic  age,  by  many  sov 
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priBces^  and  a  vast  body  of  nobility  hom  tlie  diflfereiit  kiiig^ 
doms  on  the  continent. 

With  an  army  of  60,000  men,  he  set  sail  for  the  English 
coast  Harold,  with  nearly  the  same  number  of  soldiers,  met 
him,  and  was  defeated  and  slain  in  the  field  of  Hastings. 
The  English  army  was  nearly  destroyed,  while  the  Normans 
lost  about  15,000  men.  William,  from  this  time  styled  the 
Conqueror,  soon  assumed  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty, 
1066  A.  C.  The  princes  of  the  Norman  &mily  ruled  till  the 
time  of  Henry  II. 

William's  administmtion  of  government  was  marked  with 
ftbitity,  and  in  general,  with  success.  In  consequence  of  the 
discontent  often  manifested  by  his  English  subjects,  he  began 
lo  treat  them  too  much  as  a  conquered  people,  and  the  natural 
iyraony  of  his  disposition  increased  by  the  commotions  in 
which  this  policy  involved  him.  Hence  bis  measures  were 
frequently  arbitrary  and  cruel. 

He  alienated  the  minds  of  the  conquered,  by  conferring  on 
his  Norman  followers,  all  the  important  places  in  the  ffoveru- 
ment ;  by  causing  the  Norman  language  to  be  the  vehicle  of 
(be  church  service,  and  also  of  judicial  proceedings ;  by  re* 
serving  to  himself  the  exclusive  privilege  of  killing  game 
(brou^out  the  kingdom,  and  by  depopulating  a  tract  ot 
country  about  thirty  miles  round,  in  order  to  form  a  forest. 

$  He  was  the  author  of  several  other  regulations  of  an  inauspicioiis 
nature,  some  of  which  were  greatly  vexatious  to  the  people.  He 
introduced  the  feudal  system  ;  substituted  the  murderous  practice  of 
single  combat  for  the  trial  by  Jury  ;  compelled  the  people  to  rake 
op  their  fires,  and  put  out^  their  lights  at  the  sound  of  the  curfew 
bell ;  and  he  made  it  a  greater  crime  to  destroy  an  animal,  than  to 
murder  a  man.  One  useful  act  of  his  reign,  was  a  survey  of  all  the 
lands  and  estates  of  the  kingdom,  with  an  estimate  of  their  value,  an 
enumeration  of  every  class  of  inhabitants  who  lived  on  them,  and 
other  important  specifications.  This  record  is  called  the  Doomsday- 
book,  which  is  still  in  being. 

The  children  of  Wilfiam  brought  on  him  no  small  share 
of  trouble.  His  eldest  son  Robert,  attempted  to  wrest  from 
him  the  sovereignty  of  Maine,  and  his  foreign  subjects  assist- 
ed the  rebel.  The  king  led  against  them  an  army  of  the 
English,  and  during  the  battle  was  on  the  point  of  being  kill- 
ed in  a  rencounter  with  his  son.  Soon  after,  while  waging 
a  war  with  Philip  I.  of  Prance,  who  had  aided  in  the  reb«* 
Bon,  be  was  accidentally  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  1067« 
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He  reigned  nearly  twenty-one  years  over  England^  and  be* 
queathed  the  Bceptre  to  hn  second  son  WOlianu 

William  was  eminent  as  a  statesman  and  warrior,  and  wa» 
at  times  capable  of  generous  emotions ;  but  the  promkienT 
traits  of  his  character  were  very  unamiable.  His  pride,  ann 
bidon,  austerity,  and  cruelty,  both  inflicted  sufferings  on  his 
people,  and  robbed  his  own  mind  of  peace.  In  his  adminis* 
tration,  though  lie  was  sometimes  pobtic,  he  erred  on  the  side 
of  severity. 

4  The  person  of  WtUiam,  was  such  as  befitted  a  sovereign,  espe- 
eially  in  a  rude  and  wailike  age.  He  was  taU,  BiajesUc,  and  weO 
proportioned.  His  strength  was  so  ffreat  that  scarcely  any  other 
person  could  bend  his  bow,  or  wield  his  arms.  He  was,  however, 
near  being  overcome  by  the  prowess  of  his  son  Robert,  on  a  certain 
occasion. 

While  contending  with  the  forces  of  that  rebel,  he  happened  to 
engage  with  him  in  person.  They  were  mutually  unknown  to  eadi 
other,  as  they  were  concealed  by  their  armour.  Doth  being  vigo- 
rous and  resolute,  a  fierce  combat  ensued.  Robert  at  lensth  wound- 
ed and  dismounted  his  fother,  nor  did  he  discover  who  nis  anta^ 
nist  was,  till  at  that  instant,  in  his  cry  for  assistance,  William's  voice 
was  recognheed  by  his  son. 

Struck  with  remorse  and  horror,  the  young  prince  threw  bfans^ 
at  bis  fother's  feet,  and  im^Aored  forffiveness,  at  the  same  time  assist- 
ing him  to  mount  his  own  horse.  William  was  implacable  at  first, 
but  reflecting  on  his  son's  generosity,  he  soon  became  reconcOed  to 
him,  and  invited  him  into  England. 

32.  William  II.,  sumamed  Rufiis,  from  his  red  hair,  ascend- 
ed the  throne  in  1087.  He  was  destitute  of  the  few  virtues 
of  his  tatheT^  and  inherited  all  his  vices.  Perfidy,  tyranny, 
and  cruelty,  were  the  chief  ingr^ients  of  his  character.  AS- 
ter  the  defeat  of  one  conspiracy  at  the  b^inning,  his  reign 
was  a  series  of  despotic  acts,  which  conferred  neither  peace 
nor  honour  on  his  country.  After  a  reign  of  thirteen  yean^ 
he  was  accidentally  shot  by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel,  with  an  ar> 
row,  while  hunting  in  the  New  Forest 

{  Tyirel,  from  fear  of  the  consequences,  fled  to  France.  The  body 
of  William,  after  several  days,  vras  found  by  the  country  peoj^ 
and  conveyed  in  a  cart  to  Winchester,  where  it  was  interred.  The 
person  who  carried  the  corpse  of  the  king  to  interment,  was  named 
rurkis,  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  some  of  his  deccndants,  are  knowBi 
at  this  very  day,  to  reside  near  the  same  spot 

The  chief  monuments  that  perpetuate  the  name  of  Ruftis,  are  tlia 
Tower,  Westminister  Hall,  imd  London  Bridge.        ^         . 
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EASTERN  EMPIRE. 

^3.  The  Eastern,  or  GreekEmpire,  during  the  presenl 
perk)d,  was  ruled  by  thirty-nine  emperors,  most  of  them  fol- 
lowing in  succession,  though  in  a  few  instances,  two  or  more 
ruled  at  the  same  time,  and  jointly.  None  of  them  were  very 
distinguished,  though  a  very  few  were  respectable  sovereigna 
In  general  they  were  a  weak  or  vicious  race,  yet  scarcely  too 
degreed  to  be  rulers  of  the  degenerate  Romans.  A  few 
names  will  appear  below. 

This  people,  compared  with  what  they  had  been,  were  low ; 
yet  still  they  were  on  an  equality,  at  least,  with  the  fiist  na- 
tions of  Europe,  at  that  time.  Their  degeneracy  was  rather 
hi  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  than  in  external  show  and 
consequence.  There  remained  among  them  much  of  ancient 
wealth  and  sjdendour. 

§  In  the  10th  century,  the  provinces  that  still  acknowledged  the  au- 
thority of  the  successors  of  Constantine,  had  been  cast  into  a  new 
form  by  the  institution  of  the  themes,  or  military  governments.  CM 
these,  mere  were  twenty-nine,  viz.  twdve  in  Europe,  and  seventeen  in 
Asia;  but  their  origin  is  obscure.  The  victories  of  a  few  of  the  em- 
perors had  enlarg^  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  name ;  but  in  the 
eleventh  century  the  prospect  was  darkened.  The  relics  of  Italy 
were  swept  away  by  the  Norman  adventurers,  and  the  Turks  had 
removed  many  of  the  Asiatic  props  of  the  empire.  Still  the  spa- 
cious provinces  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  were  obedient  to 
Ibetr  sceptre,  and  they  possessed  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  Crete,  with 
the  fifty  Islands  of  the  i£gean  Sea. 

The  subjects  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  were  more  dexterous  than 
other  nations,  and  in  the  support  and  restoration  of  the  arts,  th&i 
patient  and  peaceful  temper,  and  refined  taste,  aro  highly  to  be  com* 
mended.  The  first  demand  of  the  public  revenue  was  the  poQip 
and  pleasure  of  the  emperors.  The  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  and 
Europe,  were  covered  with  their  magnificent  villas.  Tlie  great  pa- 
lace, the  centre  of  imperial  residence,  was  decorated  and  enlarged 
by  the  weal^  of  successive  sovereigns ;  and  the  long  series  of  apart- 
ments were  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  gold,  silver,  and  preciouf 
stones. 

Of  the  numerous  emperors  of  this  period,  whose  reigns  in  general 
must  have  been  short,  the  following  only  can  be  noticed. 

Basil  I.,  who  ascended  in  867,  was  m>m  an  obscure  family,  but 
proved  himself  worthy  of  his  elevation.  He  defeated  the  Saracens 
in  the  east,  and  m  Itdy,  but  could  not  prevent  them  from  ravaging 
the  Fetoponnesus. 

An  incident  of  this  emperor's  reign  n  the  foUowkg.  His  son,  Led^ 
had  been  unpnsoned  on  a  false  accusation  of  an  attempt  to  smm 
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sinate  tlie  emperor.  Frequent  intercessions  were  made  b j  tho« 
who  believed  in  the  son's  innocence,  to  have  him  released,  till  the 
emperor  in  his  impatience,  forbade  Leo's  name  to  be  mentioned  in  his 
l^earing.  It  happened,  however,  one  day,  that  a  parrot  which  had  oftea 
heard  a  regret  expressed  for  the  unhappy  prince,  on  a  sudden  broka 
out  with,  "Alas,  poor  Leo !"  in  the  emperor's  presence.  Basil,  struck 
with  the  sounds,  was  so  moved  that  he  consented  to  his  son's  libera- 
tion. 

Nicephonis  Phocas  possessed  the  reputation  both  of  m  hero  aiid 
saint.  His  saintship.  however,  was  only  a  pretence.  He  proved  hii 
claim  to  heroism  in  his  wars  with  the  Saracens.  He  invaded  Aaa, 
and  overran  Mesopotamia.  His  vices,  especially  his  avarice,  render 
ed  him  odious  to  his  subjects.  He  was  assassinated  by  John  Ztme- 
aees,  who  suceee^Jed  him  in  the  empire,  and  who  afierwardB  met 
with  the  same  fate. 

Basil  U.  marched  against  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  and  finally  de- 
stroyed it  On  this  occasion,  it  is  related  of  him,  that  having  takeo 
a  great  number  of  prisoners,  he  divided  them  mto  companies  of  an 
hundred  each,  caused  all  their  eyes  to  be  put  out,  and  ordered  them 
to  be  conducted  to  their  king  by  a  man  who  had  one  eye  left.  Thie 
horrible  spectacle  so  affected  the  kmg  of  Bulgaria,  that  be  feinted 
away,  ana  died  two  days  afterwards. 

CHINA. 

34  The  thirteenth  dynasty  of  the  emperors  of  China  ter- 
minated during  the  present  period,  which  included  also  five 
other  dynasties.  The  number  of  emperors  was  thirty-three. 
Some  of  them  were  very  wise  men.  In  the  reign  of  Tai- 
taoDg,  <rf  tlie  thirteenth  dynasty,  Christianity  was  introdooed 
into  a  small  part  of  China. 

§  Tai-tsong  was  one  of  Uie  gr^test  of  the  Chinese  princes.  He 
was  wise,  frugal,  and  affable.  His  ministers  attempted  to  excite  in 
him  apprehensions  from  his  too  great  familiarity  with  his  subjects 
but  be  replied,  "  I  consider  myself  hi  t{ie  empire  as  a  father  in  his 
iBimily.  1  cairy  all  my  people  in  niy  bosom,  as  if  they  were  my 
children.    What  then  have  I  to  fearf* 

Chwang-tsong,  of  the  fifteenth  dynas^^  from  a  general,  stepped  to 
the  throne.  As  emperor,  he  preserved  his  martial  habits.  Uvea  very 
frugally,  and  slept  on  the  bare  ground  with  a  bell  about  his  iiedt  to 
prevent  his  sleeping  too  long.  He  was  devout,  and  all  his  prayeit 
were oflbred for  thegood  of  his  subjects.  Block  printing  was  in- 
vented among  the  C&nese  daring  his  reign. 

SARACENS. 
35.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  periodi  tlie  S1a» 
BACBN8  were  flourishing  in  science  und  the  arts,   llieir  mi- 
liliiry  distinction  was  perhaps  oa  the  wane.    Neariy  fartf 
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years  had  ehpsed  since  the  seat  of  their  ^npire  was  trans* 
Sdrred  to  Bagdad,  and  Arabia,  in  consequence,  had  lost  much 
of  its  importance.  Many  of  the  chiefs  of  the  interior  provin- 
ces became  independent,  and  withdrew  themselves  from  the 
civil  jurisdiction  of  the  caliph. 

$  It  is  supposed,  that  the  Saracens,  had  they  acknowledged  only 
one  head,  might  have  established  and  perpetuated  an  immense  em- 
pire. But  after  the  extension  of  their  conquests,  they  were  broken 
op  into  separate  states.  EgJ^pt,  Morocco,  Spain,  and  India,  had,  at 
an  early  period,  their  own  sovereigns,  who,  though  they  paid  a  reli- 
gious respect  to  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  awarded  him  no  temporal 
submission.  Divided  among  themselves,  they  were  destmea  ere 
long  to  fall 

36.  The  principal  military  expedition  of  the  African  Sara- 
cens in  this  period,  was  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  and  the  project- 
ed conquest  of  Italy.  They  actually  laid  siege  to  Rome,  which 
was  strenuously  defended  by  Pope  Leo  IV,  They  were  en-r 
drely  repulsed,  having  their  ships  dispersed  by  a  storm,  and 
their  army  cut  to  pieces,  848. 

37.  The  house  of  Abbas,  which  now  enjoyed  tlie  caliphate^ 
fiirnished  twenty-two  caliphs  during  this  period.  These  reign- 
ed in  succession,  and  Bagdad  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  their 
power.  In  the  year  1055,  however,  Bagdad  was  taken  by  the 
Turks,  and  the  caliphs,  from  that  time,  instead  of  being  tem- 
pural  monarchs,  became  only  the  supreme  pontiffs  of  the  Ma- 
hometan faith. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  crusade,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nexl  period,  Arabia  was  governed  by  a  Turkish  sultan,  as 
were  Persia,  and  the  greater  portion  of  lesser  Asia. 

§  We  can  notice  only  one  or  two  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad.  Adad- 
odawla  was  deemed  a  great  prince.  He  was  magnanimous,  liberali 
prudent,  and  learned  ;  but  he  was  also  insatiably  ambitious.  A  re- 
mark which  he  made  when  at  the  point  of  death,  is  a  melancholy 
comment  on  human  ^preatness.  With  a  fiiultering  tongue,  he  cried, 
^  What  have  all  my  riches  and  prosperity  availed  me  1  My  power 
and  authority  are  now  at  an  end." 

Mahmud  Gazni,  was  a  famous  conqueror.  He  invaded  and  con- 
quered a  part  of  India.  The  following  striking  anecdote  is  rdated 
of  him  by  historians.  A  poor  man.  who  had  complained  to  him 
that  one  of  his  soldiers  had  driven  himself  and  family  out  of  hki 
house  in  the  night,  was  told  to  inform  the  prince  if  that  occurrence 
Aould  take  place  again,  llie  poor  man  had  occasion  to  inform  the 
prince^  who  went  to  the  house,  and  causing  the  lights  to  be  extia- 
ffuished,  cut  the  Intruder  in  pieces.  The  orince  then  commanded 
Oie  iambeaux  to  be  lighted,  and  after  dosdy  inspecthig  f 
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oflbrodtiiBHkstoGod,  andadiedformiiiei^freBhiii^  ThiBbeiiif 
aflforded,  he  ate  heariilv  of  the  mean  fare. 

Being  interrogated  by  his  host  respectmg  the  reason  of  his  coft- 
duct,  he  replied,  "  Ever  since  your  complaint,  my  mmd  has  been 
har^sed  with  the  thought,  that  none  but  one  of  my  own  sons  wcnld 
conmiit  such  an  act  of  audacity.  I  had  resolved  to  show  him  no 
lenity,  and  commanded  the  lights  to  be  put  out,  that  the  sight  oi 
him  might  not  affect  me ;  but  on  seeing  that  the  criminal  was  not 
my  son.  I  returned  thanks  to  the  Almiffhty.'* 

Distinguished  Ckaractets  in  Period  V. 

1.  Charlemagne,  a  successful  warrior  tnd  able  soverrign 

2.  Photius,  a  learned  Christian  writer  and  philosopher. 

3.  Erigena,  a  Scotch  philosopher  and  learned  divine. 

4.  Alfred,  a  wise,  learned,  and  virtuous  prince. 

5.  Al  Razi,  an  emineat  Arabian  scholar,  and  physician. 

6.  Avicenna,  an  Arabian  philosopher  and  physician. 

7.  Suidas,  a  Greek  lexicographer. 

§  1.  Charlemagne,  of  whom  some  account  has  already  been  given, 
was  king  of  Franc^  by  succession,  and  emperor  of  the  west,  by 
conquest,  in  800.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  d3ma8ty  of  tlie 
Western  Franks.  Though  his  empire  did  not  hold  together,  Icmg 
ailer  his  death,  his  successors  in  the  several  states  of  wtdch  it  hm 
been  composed,  reigned  several  centuries,  in  the  line  of  the  Frank& 
Indeed,  this  was  the  case,  till  the  house  of  Austria  was  founded. 

Charlemagne  was  in  many  respects  an  admirable  sovereign.  He 
excelled  in  war ;  and  although  he  was  so  illiterate  that  he  could 
not  spell  his  name,  he  was  great  in  the  cabinet^  and  potroniaed 
leammg.  He  invited  into  Fr^ce,  literary  and  scientific  men  firom 
Italy,  and  from  the  Britannic  Isles.  The  latter,  in  those  dark  ages^ 
preserved  more  of  the  light  of  learning,  than  any  of  the  western 
kingdoms. 

His  private  character  has  been  much  eulogized,  though  It  is  ac^ 
knowledged  that  he  was  sometimes  ri^id  and  cruel.  He  was  mmpk 
in  his  manners  and  dress,  and  opposed  to  parade  and  luxury.  £co> 
homy,  industry,  and  plainness,  characterised  him  in  a  domestic  state 
His  daughters  were  assiduously  employed  in  spinning  and  house- 
wifery, and  his  sons  were  traincKl  by  himself  in  all  manly  exercisiefl 
Except  when  he  held  his  general  assemblies,  his  dress,  table  and  at- 
tendants were  like  those  of  a  private  person. 

He  was  a  man  of  almost  incredible  activity.  Instead  of  confiding 
in  the  reports  of  others,  he  personally  saw  thai  his  orders  were  ex* 
ecuted.  The  condition  of  his  subjects  was  constantly  in  his  view. 
In  one  place,  he  ordered  the  repairs  of  a  highway ;  in  another,  the 
constniction  of  a  bridge ;  and  m  another,  he  afforded  tiic  neoesaarr 
aid  to  agriculture  and  commerce.  Each  of  the  provhices  partoolt 
in  its  turn  of  his  benefits 

Charlemagne  founded  several  seminaries  of  Iea|^»j^^);^  ttie 
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ftffknefls  of  the  times  oonld  scarcely  be  alleriated  by  all  his  < 
He  suppressed  mendicity,  and  established  a  fixed  and  inrariable 
price  for  com.  The  meanest  of  his  subjects  were  thus  enabled  to 
provide  against  their  wants,  and  all  complaints  on  this  head  were 
banished.  After  rearing  a  splendid  empire,  he  departed  this  life  at 
the  age  of  seventy-one  years. 

2.  Photius  was  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  the  greatest  man  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  possessed 
the  patriarchate  only  ten  years,  during  which,  he  was  exposed  to  a 
most  turbulent  opposition  and  cabal.  He  was  at  last  deposed,  and 
died  in  a  monasteiy.  He  deserves  a  high  rank  in  point  of  erudi* 
tion.  He  was  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  ancient  writers, 
a  collection  of  the  canons  of  the  church,  epistles,  &c.  These  are 
yet  valuable  on  several  accounts.  In  commenting  on  the  scriptures, 
although  he  followed  reason,  rather  than  authority,  he  is  not  on  the 
whole  a  model  fit  to  be  taken.  He  explained  with  ability  the  cate* 
gories  of  Aristotle.    He  died  in  886. 

3.  Erigena,  John  Scotus,  was  bom  at  Ayr,  in  Scotland,  according 
to  some  authorities,  and  was  very  learned,  in  a  very  barbarous  age. 
He  was  employed  by  king  Alfred  to  promote  learning  and  the  liberal 
arts.  For  this  purpose  he  was  appointed  to  preside  at  Oxford,  over 
the  studies  of  geometry  and  astronomy  in  particular.  He  spent 
three  years  in  this  situation ;  but  some  disputes  and  disturbances 
arising  at  Oxford,  he  left  that  place  and  retired  to  a  monastery  at 
Malmsbury.  There  he  opened  a  school,  but  his  harshness  and  se- 
verity to  his  scholars  so  provoked  them,  that  they  stabbed  him  witii 
die  iron  bodkins  they  then  wrote  with,  in  such  a  manner^  that  he 
died,  8S0.  Mosheim  speaks  of  Erigena  as  an  eminent  philosopher 
and  learned  divine,  and  as  manifesting  uncommon  sagacity  and 
ffenhis.  He  wrote  a  book  on  Predestination,  and  trandated  into 
Latin  four  pieces  of  Dionysius,  the  Areopagite,  and  was  the  author 
of  some  other  works. 

4.  Alfred,  so  justly  sumamed  the  Great,  was  bom  in  848,  as  is 
sapposed,  at  Wantage,  in  Berkshire.  He  succeeded  to  the  crown  on 
the  death  of  liis  brother  Ethelred  in  871 ;  but  he  had  scarcely  time 
to  attend  to  the  funeral  of  his  brother,  before  he  was  obliged  to 
fight  for  his  kingdom  and  life,  with  the  piratical  Danes.  His  mili- 
tary exploits,  with  several  other  things,  have  been  above  related.  The 
particulars  which  may  with  propriety  be  added,  are  the  following. 

Alflred  was  both  a  wise  and  a  pious  prince.  His  qualities  were 
most  happily  blended  together,  so  that  no  one  encroached  on  ano- 
ther. He  reconciled  a  most  diligent  attention  to  business,  with  the 
purest  and  warmest  devotion — the  severest  justice  with  the  most  ex- 
emplary lenity — the  brightest  capacity  and  inclination  for  science 
with  the  most  shining  talents  for  action.  He  was  equally  a  warrior 
and  a  legislator.  He  united  with  rich  mental  endowments,  every 
personal  grace  and  accomplishment 

The  darkness  and  superstitions  of  the  age,  were  too  powerful  for 
his  efforts  and  institutions.    He  could  not  expel  tliem  to  any  great 
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extent  Yet  be  did  considerablo  to  elentte  the  chaseeter  of  Idf 
eountnrmen,  and  he  aimed  at  inudi  more.  In  addition  to  the  schoolf 
and  seminaries  of  learning  which  he  founded,  he  afforded  the  attrac- 
tiire  mihience  of  his  own  example. 

His  time  he  usually  divided  into  three  equal  portions— one  wat 
employed  in  exercise  or  the  refection  of  the  body — another  in  the 
desj^h  of  business— and  a  third  in  study  and  devotion.  He  con- 
veyed his  instructions  to  the  people  in  parables,  stories,  &c.  couch- 
ed in  poetry ;  as  he  considered  these  oest  adapted  to  their  capa- 
city. He  translated  the  Fables  of  iEsop,  the  histories  of  Orosius 
and  Beda^  and  Boethius  on  the  Ck>nsolatJon  of  Philosophy.  In  these 
various  hterary  engagements,  he  sought  the  good  of  his  people,  as 
well  as  his  own  personal,  intellectual  improvement 

6.  Al  Razi,  a  name  not  perhaps  well  known  in  European  literature, 
was  fiunous  in  the  Arabian  annals;  and  the  Arabians  at  this  era 
were  the  most  enlightened  of  the  nations.  This  person  is  said  to 
have  been  extremely  well  versed  in  all  kinds  of  ancient  learning  i 
though  he  excelled  most  in  physic,  and  is  styled  the  Phoenix  of  the 
age.  He  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy  with  such  sue- 
eess,  that  he  made  a  wonderful  piogress  in  every  branch  of  it,  and 
composed  a  great  number  of  books  upon  physical  and  philosophical 
subjects.  He  composed  12  books  on  alchemy,  in  whicn  he  asserted 
the  posdbility  of  a  transmutation  of  metals,  and  was  the  first  writer 
on  the  small-pox. 

<^He  is  said  to  have  contracted  webs  in  his  eyes  by  the  immoderate 
eating  of  beans ;  and  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  lost  both  of  them 
bv  cataracts.  He  would  not  permit  an  occulist,  who  came  to  couch 
mm,  to  perform  the  operation,  because  he  could  not  tell  of  how 
many  little  coats  the  eye  consisted ;  saymg  at  the  same  time,  Uiat  he 
was  not  very  desirous  of  recovering  his  siffl^t,  as  he  had  already  seen 
enough  of  the  world  to  make  him  atmor  it  He  died  about  the  year  W5. 

6.  Avicenna,  who  is  much  celebrated  among  his  oonntiTmen,  the 
Mahom^ans,  was  bom  in  the  year  960,  and  died  in  1036.  llie  num- 
ber of  his  books,  including  his  smaller  tracts,  is  computed  at  near 
one  hundred,  the  majority  of  which  are  either  lost,  or  unknown 
ki  Europe.  At  the  age  of  ten  years,  he  had  made  great  progress  in 
classical  literature.  It  is  said  that  he  read  over  ArStotle's  metaphy- 
aic«i  40  times,  got  it  by  heart,  but  could  not  understand  it  Acciden> 
(aDy  meeting  with  a  book  which  treated  of  the  objects  of  metaphy- 
sids  he  perceived  what  Aristotle  meant,  and  out  of  joy  at  the  diaoo- 
very,  gave  alms  to  the  poor. 

7.  Suidas  flourished  between  075  and  1025.  His  native  country 
is  not  known.  He  is  the  author  of  a  very  useAil  Greek  Lexicon 
The  work  contains  much  historical  and  geographical  uiformation. 
No  particulars  seem  to  have  been  recorded  respecting  his  life,  eithef 
by  himself  or  by  others.    He  is  known  only  by  his  book. 
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PERIOD  VL 

The  period  of  the  Crusades  ;  extending  from  th^  First 
Crusade^  1095  years  A.  C,  to  the  founding  of  the 
Turkish  Empire^  1299  years  A.  C 

During  this  period,  we Jiave  manifold  proofs  of  the  darkness  o 
Die  UmeflLwith  a  aingolar  mixtnre  of  a  spirit  of  adventure,  and  lofty 
daring.  The  age  was  peculiarly  characterised  by  the  crusades,  tfale 
paasion  for  pilgrimages,  the  exploits  of  chivalry,  and  the  production 
of  romances.  Barbansm  and  turbulence  extensively  prevailed,  while 
the  lights  of  science  were  few  and  dim.  In  England,  however,  Uiere 
was  the  early  dawn  of  literature. 

THE  CRUSADES. 

Sect.  1.  In  giving  an  account  of  the  CausiiDEs,  we  include 
a  portkm  of  the  history  of  the  principal  European  nations.  For 
this  reason,  less  of  the  separate  history  of  those  nations  will 
appear  during  this  period,  than  would  otherwise  be  introdu- 
ced. The  Crusades  were  common  to  all  Christendom,  and 
all  felt  a  deep  interest  in  them.  The  other  peculiarities  of  tb^ 
times,  as  pilgrimages,  chivalry,  the  feudal  system,  d^c.  since 
they  belong^  to  the  established  customs  and  institutions  of 
Europe,  wUl  be  unfolded  in  the  General  Views.  In  the  Cru- 
sades, the  political  and  mihtary  history  of  a  great  part  of  the 
world  is  carried  on  for  a  long  time. 

2.  The  Crusades  were  wars  undertaken  principally  during 
the  tw^elfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  by  the  Christian  nations 
of  Europe,  on  account  of  religion.  They  were  termed  Cru- 
sades, from  the  cross  which  was  the  badge  of  the  combatants. 
The  object  of  these  wars  was  the  deliverance  of  Palestine, 
and  particularly  the  tomb  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dominion 
of  tl^  l\irks  or  Mahometans. 

The  Turks,  or  Turcomans,  a  race  of  Tartars,  having,  in 
1056,  taken  Bagdad,  and  thus  overturned  the  empire  of  the 
caliphs,  came  into  the  poBse6sk)n  of  the  countries  which  these 
caliphs  had  governed,  and  the  caliphs  themselves,  instead  of 
temporal  monarchs,  became  sovereign  pontiffeof  the  Mahome- 
tan faith.  Palestine,  and  particularly  Jerusalem,  were  of  course 
under  the  sway  of  the  Turks,  and  the  seat  of  their  religion. 
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Ta  dik  situation  of  things,  the  resort  of  pilgrims  to  the 
tomb  of  our  Saviour  was  attended  with  much  difficulty  and 
danger.  While  the  Saracens  held  possession  of  the  country, 
the  pilgrims  were  permitted  to  have  free  access  to  the  holy 
city ;  but  its  new  masters,  the  Turks,  were  a  more  wild  and 
ferocious  people.  They  insulted  and  robbed  those  fanatical 
devotees — a  circumstance,  in  such  an  age,  of  suffici^it  im- 
portance to  arouse  all  Europe  for  die  ddiverance  of  Jerusalem 
from  the  infidels.  The  Roman  pontiffs  were  die  prmcipil 
instigators  of  these  desperate  adventures. 

§  In  an  a^e  of  religious  enthusiasm,  and  in  an  unenlightened  stats 
of  society,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Judea  should  have  been  an  object 
of  veneration,  or  superstitious  regard  to  the  Christian  world.  Here 
the  great  events  recorded  in  the  sacred  scriptures  transpired — ^the 
chosen  people  of  God  subsisted  through  many  generations — ^unnum- 
bered miracles  were  performed— the  Mosaic  and  Christian  dispen- 
sations were  set  up — even  God's  owir  Son,  the  Messiah,  lived,  SotSeat- 
ed,  and  died.  Here  prophets  and  apostles  had  preached,  and  writ- 
ten, and  shed  their  blood  m  testimony  of  the  truth,  and  every  tenant* 
ed  part,  especiallv  the  Holy  Citv,  was  marked  by  some  divme  inte^ 
position  or  manifestation,  most  dear  to  the  lover  of  piety. 
.  A  country  so  hallowed,  is  capable,  even  now,  of  exciting  the  most 
delightfhl  associations ;  and  though  we  are  in  no  danger  of  attempt- 
ing any  thmg  like  a  crusade,  yet  nothing  rdating  to  such  a  land  can 
be  contemplated  without  deep  emotion.  What  sensations  then  must 
have  been  excited  in  a  deeply  enthusiastic  and  superstitious  age  1 
And  much  as  we  smile  at  their  folly,  how  easily  can  we  account  for 
the  ardour  which  was  displayed  by  unlettered  minds  and  fanatical 
tempers,  on  the  subject  of  the  crusades !  Connected  also,  as  was  a 
pilmmage  to  the  holy  land,  with  the  idea  of  merit,  and  merit  even 
sufficient  to  purchase  salvation,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  cal- 
culated to  arouse  every  honourable  and  indignant  feeling,  than  the 
obstructions  in  the  way  of  such  a  devotion.  It  was  a  hardship  not 
to  be  endured,  that  the  Christian  disciple  should  be  prevented  from 
approaching  and  musing  over,  with  a  sort  of  adoration,  th^e  aspdi* 
(mre  in  which  his  blessed  Redeemer  was  laid, 

2i  There  were  five*  expeditions  ol  the  kind  here  spoken 
of,  which,  during  nearly  two  centuries,  drained  from  Europe 
most  of  its  life-blood  and  treasures.  AU  western  Europe  lie- 
came  involved  in  these  destructive  wars^  but  the  French  en 
tered  upon  them  with  more  enthusiasm  than  any  other  n*' 
tion. 

The  first  crusade  was  preached  by  Peter^ 
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Cb^  hermit  After  having  sufficiently  excited  Christendoin  by 
his  rude  eloquence,  he  found  vast  multitudes  ready  to  engage 
m  the  hazardous  undertaking.  The  popes,  however,  had 
for  some  time  contemplated  the  same  design,  and  Urban  II., 
the  reigning  pontiff,  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  of 
executing  his  splendid  project  of  arming  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tendom against  the  Mahometans,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Peter.  Two  general  councils  were  called  and  held  on  the 
iMibject,  one  at  Placentia  and  the  other  at  Clermont,  and  were 
attended  by  many  thousands.  The  pope  himself  harangued 
the  multitude,  and  offered  to  ail  who  would  engage  in  the  ser- 
vice, plenary  indulgence,  and  full  absolution  of  sius. 

Peter,  who  possessed  none  of  the  necessary  qualities  of  a 
military  leader,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  this  motley  crowd 
of  all  ages,  conditions,  and  character,  amounting  to  eighty 
thousand  men.  They  commenced  their  march  towards  the 
East,  in  the  spring  of  1096,  and  were  soon  followed  by  an 
addition  of  two  hundred  thousand  persons  of  the  same  pro* 
miscuous  description.  They  were  any  thing  rather  than  a 
regularly  appointed  army,  or  efficient  military  force.  ITieir 
progress  was  marked  by  outrages  ;  not  more  than  one  third 
of  them  reached  the  scene  of  action ;  and  those  who  did, 
were  nearly  all  cut  off  in  battle  on  the  plain  of  Nice. 

i  Peter  the  Hermit,  was  a  native  of  Amiens,  in  Picardy,  (France.) 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  effectual  mover  of  this  mighty,  ana 
it  may  be  properly  added,  mad  project.  His  own  pilgrimage  to  the 
CoiDb  of  our  Saviour,  had  made  him  acquainted  with  the  dangers  and 
vexatious  to  which  pilgrims  were  exposed  m  Asia,  and  became  the 
occasion  or  cause  of  the  enterprise  in  which  he  embarked.  Fired 
with  a  sense  of  his  own  wrongs,  and  those  of  his  fellow  pilgrims, 
he  sought  the  gratification  of  revenge,  or  at  least,  the  means  of 
preventing  the  recurrence  of  those  evils,  in  future.  For  this  purpose 
he  travelled  from  city  to  city,  and  from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  repre- 
seuting  with  a  rude  but  pathetic  eloquence,  the  grievances  of  the 
pilgrims,  and  urging  the  necessity  of  nmking  a  common  effort  agamst 
the  common  enemy  of  Christians  and  their  religion.  On  this  sub- 
ject he  exhorted  all  whom  he  met,  and  hesitated  not  to  call  on  no- 
bles as  weO  as  their  vassals — the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor. 

His  applicaticms  of  this  kind  were  aided  by  his  personal  appear- 
ance. He  was  a  monk,  and  exhibited  all  the  austerity  of  that  cha- 
racter. He  was  an  enthusiast^  and  displayed  more  than  an  enthi>- 
siut's  madness.  He  traveled  bare  headed,  and  with  naked  anm 
and  legs,  having  only  a  part  of  his  body  covered  with  a  coarse  gar* 
It  He  seemed  wasted  with  fasting,  and  exhausted  with  anadet^r 
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and  toil  He  bore  aloft  in  his  hand  a  ponderous  cmrifix,  to  wfaidi 
he  pointed  with  the  most  animated  gestures ;  nor  did  he  restrain  hit 
prayers,  whatever  his  situation  might  be,  but  poured  his  whole  soul 
m  loud  and  prolonged  supplications  in  the  streets  and  highways. 

The  body  of  enthusiasts  who  crowded  around  him  was  immense. 
Princes,  noblemen,  artisans,  peasants,  monks,  and  even  women,  ma- 
nifested equal  anxiety  to  bend  their  steps  to  the  East,  and  expel  the 
hifidel  honles  from  the  consecrated  land.  To  the  vicious  and  aban- 
doned in  character— to  the  ambitious  and  disorderly — to  robbers,  in- 
cendiaries, murderers,  and  other  offenders,  a  fit  opportunity  was  pre- 
sented of  procuring  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  indulging  in  unbounded  lust  and  rapine. 

As  Maln^ury  curiously  observes,  "the  report  of  the  council  oi 
Clermont,  wadei  a  cheering  gale  over  the  minds  of  Christians. 
There  was  no  nation  so  remote,  no  people  so  retired,  as  did  not  re- 
§pond  to  the  papal  wishes.  This  ardent  love  not  only  inspired  the 
continental  provinces,  but  the  most  distant  islands  and  savage  coun- 
tries. The  Welshman  left  his  hunting ;  the  Scotch  his  fellowship 
with  vermin ;  the  Dane  his  drinking  party ;  the  Norwegian  his  raw 
fish.''  Robert  of  Normandy,  after  mentioning  in  general  terms  the 
contributions  of  men  which  France  and  England  made  to  the  holy 
war,  thus  singularly  mixes  other  nations : 

"Of  Noimandy,  of  Denmark,  of  Norway,  of  Bretaga^ 
Of  Walei^  and  of  Ireland,  of  (Saacony,  and  of  Spain, 
Of  Provence,  and  of  Saxony,  and  of  ADemagne, 
Of  Scotland,  and  of  Greece,  of  Rome  and  Aquitain  *' 

At  this  time,  "every  wonderful  evept  in  the  natural  world  was 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  the  divine  wiU.  Meteors  and  stars 
pointed  at  and  fell  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  The  skies  were  in- 
volved in  perpetual  storms,  and  the  blaase  and  terror  of  anxious  and 
disordered  nature  showed  the  terrific  harmony  of  heaven  with  the 
sanguinary  fury  of  earth.  7\fan  fully  responded  to  the  supposed 
calls  of  God.  The  moral  fabric  of  Europe  was  convulsed  ;  the  re- 
lations and  charities  of  life  were  broken ;  society  app^red  to  be 
dissolved.  Persons  of  every  age,  rank,  and  decree,  aasuaed  the 
cross.  The  prohibition  of  women  from  undertaking  thfe  journey 
was  passed  over  in  contemptuous  silence.  They  separated  them- 
selves from  their  husbands  where  men  wanted  faith,  or  resolved  to 
follow  them  with  their  helpless  intots.  Monks,  not  waiting  for  the 
permission  of  their  superiors,  threw  aside  their  black  mourning 
gowns,  and  issued  from  their  cloisters  full  of  the  spirit  of  holy  war- 
riors. They  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  a  sectary  life,  mistook 
the  impulses  of  passion  for  divine  revelations,  and  thought  that  hea- 
ven had  annulled  their  oaths  of  retirement  A  stamp  of  virtue  was 
fixed  upon  every  one  who  embraced  the  cause;  and  many  were 
twed  to  the  semblance  of  religion,  by  shame,  reproach,  and  fadiion* 
when  families  divided,  nature  and  fanaticism  contended  for  the 
mastery.  A  wife  consented  to  the  departure  of  her  hui^Mnd,  <m  his 
vowing  to  return  at  the  end  of  three  years.   Another  in  whom  leai 
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was  stronger  than  hope,  was  lost  in  violence  of  grief.  The  hiiAaii4 
wore  the  semblance  of  indifference,  unmoved  by  the  tears  of  his  wife 
and  the  Icisses  of  his  children,  though  his  heart  reproached  him  for 
the  sternness  of  his  countenance.  On  the  other  hand,  fathers  led 
their  sons  to  the  place  of  meeting — women  blessed  the  moment  of 
separation  from  their  husbands,  or  if  they  lamented,  it  wsui  from 
the  cause  they  were  not  permitted  to  share  the  honours  and  perils  of 
the  expedition.  In  some  instances,  the  poor  rustic  shod  his  oxen 
like  horses,  and  placed  his  whole  family  in  a  cart,  where  .t  was 
amusing  to  hear  the  children,  on  the  approach  to  any  larse  town  or 
castle,  inquiiing  if  the  object  before  them  was  Jerusalem.'' 

Such  was  the  disordered  rabble  that  attempted  the  conquest  of 
Palestine,  and  such  the  circumstances  under  which  the  expedition 
commenced.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  vast  multitude  ever  reached 
Asia.  From  the  beginning  they  were  illy  provided  with  necessaries, 
and  therefore  had  recourse  to  acts  of  rapine.  Their  progress,  so  de- 
structive to  the  countries  through  which  they  passed,  was  frequently 
arrested  bv  collision  with  their  inhabitants.  The  Jews  of  Germa- 
ny were  the  first  suflferers ;  but  it  was  in  Hungary  and  Bulgaria 
e^wcially,  that  the  outrages  committed  by  the  Crusaders  were  visit- 
ed upon  their  own  heads.  When  they  arrived  at  Ck)nstantmople, 
the  emperor,  Alexius  Commenus,  to  whom  they  behaved  themselvea 
with  the  utmost  insolence  and  folly,  was  not  slow  to  rid  himself  of 
his  troublesome  guests.  For  this  purpose  he  furnihsed  them  with 
every. aid  which  they  required,  and  lent  his  ships  to  transport  them 
across  the  Bosphorus. 

They  thence  pursued  their  march,  but  the  Sultan  Solyman  meet- 
ing them  on  the  plains  of  Nice,  their  numbers  were  too  much  redu- 
ced to  offer  him  any  thing  else  than  an  easy  victory.  Of  their  bonesi 
Solyman  erected  a  pyramid  near  the  city,  as  a  monument  of  bis  owa 
fortune,  and  of  their  headlong  counsels. 

S.  A  new  host,  which  wa<?  the  most  valuable  part  of  this 
expedition,  arrived  in  the  mean  time,  at  Constantinople,  as  a 
general  rendezvous.  The  commanders  were  experienced 
generals  and  men  of  renown.  Among  them,  were  Godfrey 
of  BooiUon,  by  some  called  commander  in  chief;  Baldwin 
his  brother;  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy ;  Hugh,  count  of  Tcr- 
mandois ;  Raymond,  count  of  Thoulouse ;  Bohemond,  prince 
of  Tarentum ;  and  Tancred,  his  cousin.  These  and  other 
warliiie  princes  and  captains,  inspired  by  religious  enthu* 
eiasm,  or  military  ardour,  pledged  themselves  to  redeem  the 
holy  sepulchre  from  the  infidels.  The  troops,  when  reviewed 
in  the  neightwurhood  of  Nice,  amounted  to  100,000  horsei 
and  600,000  foot,  including  women  and  servants. 

Alexius,  the  eastern  emperor,  did  not  suffer  them  to  remain 
kMfig  at  CcHSstantinople ;  but  after  seeking  to  obtain  an  as» 
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cendency  over  them  as  a  superior  ally,  he  had  the  address  to 
accelerate  their  departure.  They  at  length  met  the  Sam- 
cens,  whom  they  overpowered  hy  numbers.  Having  twice 
defeated  the  enemy,  tliey  took,  after  immense  difficulty,  kwcs, 
and  delay,  the  cities  of  Nice,  Edessa,  and  Antioch. 

§  Constantinople,  at  the  period  when  the  crusader?  met  there,  was 
the  Ip'^gest  and  most  beautiful  city  of  Europe.  The  most  (hat  i^ 
malned  of  ancient  elegance  in  manners  and  m  arts,  was  included  in 
tliat  enoiporium.    It  was  the  mart  of  the  world,  and  the  seat  of  em- 

Sire.  Though  the  Greeks  were  degenerate,  yet  such  was  thesplen- 
our  of  their  capital. 

The  hardy  warriors  of  the  north,  beheld  with  amazement,  tbesB 
scenes  of  magnificence  and  wealth,  whilst  they  despised  the  efleoi- 
nate  manners  and  unwarlike  character  of  the  people.  On  the  othir 
baiMl,  the  accomplished  inhabitants  of  Constantinople,  looked  umb 
the  northern  warriors  as  barbarians.  They  speak  of  them  as  mr 
erata  fierce,  and  savage,  and  as  neaiiy  resembling  their  anoeston^ 
the  Goths  and  Yandafi,  who  overturned  Uie  Roman  empire.  Tb^y 
treated  their  guests  sometimes  with  respect,  but  oAener  with  the 
most  hateful  duplicity. 

The  gold  and  ^ifioes  Of  the  emperor  were  employed  not  without 
effect— most  of  the  leaders  of  the  Croises  taking  the  oath  of  fealty 
to  him  as  their  liege  lord.  He  was  not  averse  to  Uie  destruction  d 
his  enemy,  the  Turk ;  but  the  numbers  and  bravery  of  the  warrion 
of  the  north,  (Uled  his  bosom  with  jealousy.  On  various  pretenoa 
many  of  them  were  cut  off  in  his  own  territories,  and  they  expen- 
enoed  several  alternatives  of  peace  and  war  in  the  country  of  tbt 
Gredn. 

The  characters  of  the  celebrated  leaders  of  the  Croises,  on  tbi«  oo- 
easioD,  may  reauire  a  passing  notice.  Godfrey  was  endowed  by  ns* 
ture  with  her  choicest  gifts.  He  possessed  all  the  knowledge  (u  tht 
times ;  and  the  gentlest  manners  were  united  with  the  firmest  spirit 
He  was  capable  of  the  grandest  enterprises ;  his  deportment  wai 
mcnraL  and  his  piety  was  fervent.  To  sum  up  his  character,  ii 
arms  ne  was  a  hero— in  his  closet  a  samt. 

The  Qualities  of  Baldwin  were  not  so  conspicuous.  He  was  bran 
hideed, Init  he  was  ambitious;  and  his  courage  was  stained  with  0Bt- 
fishnesis,  cruelty,  and  injustice.  Hugh,  who  was  brother  of  the 
French  king,  <iheA  to  his  side  the  armed  pilgrims  from  Flandcr^ 
and  England^  and  a  part  of  France.  He  was  a  brave  aiKl  accom- 
plished cavalier,  but  undevout,  and  of  a  proud  deportment  Robert 
who  was  a  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  entered  upon  the  hdf 
war  with  a  furious  and  precipitate  passion.  He  was  eloquent  and 
dcilfUl,  but  imprudent,  yielding,  and  voluptuous. 

Bohemond  posessed  neither  religion  nor  probity ;  yet  to  the  eye  of 
the  vulgar,  he  was  one  of  the  most  devoted  soldiers  of  Christ,  lie 
was  faitriguing,  rapacious  and  versatile.    Ttocred  was  a  coiq(«^ 
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tivdy  pure  and  T)rilliant  spirit.  He  was  bold  and  geii«x>u8^  and  would 
have  been  humane  to  all  mankind,  had  it  not  been  for  tne  spirit  of 
Jxe  age.    Raymond  was  inexorable  in  his  hatred  of  the  Musscimaiiss 
pride^  selfishness,  and  avarice  tarnished  his  character. 
The  soldier  pilgrims  all  convened  on  the  plains  of  Nice. 

"There  the  vrM  Crusaders  form, 

There  assembled  Earope  stands, 
Heaven  they  deem  awakes  the  storm, 

Hell  the  paynim^  blood  demands." 

The  details  of  the  siege  and  capture  of  Nice,  and  the  subsequent 
operations  agauist  Edessa  and  Antioch,  cannot  be  narrated.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  Nice  fell  by  means  of  the  policy  of  Alexius,  who  had 
joined  the  Franks  or  crusaders.  While  the  latter,  who  had  with 
much  difficulty  and  loss,  effected  some  breaches  in  the  wall,  were 
about  to  storm  anew  the  repairs,  tlie  emperor  snatched  the  victory 
from  their  grasp,  by  secretly  proposing  more  favourable  terms  to  the 
besieged,  than  could  be  expected  from  an  enemy  that  would  enter 
the  city  sword  in  hand.  The  soldiers  clamour^ ;  while  the  Latm 
generals,  thinking  of  greater  objects,  dissembled  (heir  disgust,  and 
endeavoured  by  fair  persuasions  to  stifle  the  anger  of  their  troops. 

The  conquest  of  Edessa,  beyond  the  Euphrates,  was  achieved  by 
%  few  ambitious  and  courageous  soldiers,  who  had  separated  for  a 
time  from  the  main  body  of  the  Franks,  under  the  command  of 
Baldwin  and  Tancred. 

Before  Antioch  could  be  reached,  some  fighting  was  necessary,  and 
the  Christians  triumphed — much  fatigue  was  to  be  borne,  and  here 
many  of  them  sunk.  The  horrors  of  the  way,  and  the  heat  of  a 
Phrygian  summer,  were  fatal  to  multitudes.  Five  hundred  perished 
in  one  day.  Mothers,  no  longer  able  to  afford  sustenance  to  thehr 
infants,  exposed  their  breasts  to  the  swords  of  the  soldiers.  Many 
of  the  hors^  perished :  the  baggase  was  then  placed  on  the  bacui 
of  goats,  hogs,  and  dogs.  When  the  crusaders  came  to  a  country  of 
streams,  they  threw  themselves  without  caution  into  the  first  river 
that  presented  itself,  and  nature  could  not  support  the  transition 
from  want  to  satiety. 

The  siege  of  Antioch  was  protracted,  nor  was  this  whoUy  sur- 
prising, considering  the  state  of  defence  in  which  the  city  was 
placed ;  as  well  as  on  the  other  hand,  the  unskilful  operations  of  th« 
Croises,  the  famine  in  their  camp,  thq  numerous  desertions  from 
among  them,  and  the  relaxation  of  their  morals.  The  Latin  chiefs 
init  forth  prodigious  efforts  of  valour;  but  the  city  was  finally  taken 
vf  stratagem.  A  traitor  delivered  it  into  the  haoids  of  the  Franks^ 
and  10,000  Turks  were  massacred.  Whai  the  thirst  of  blood  was 
^aked,  the  assassins  turned  robbers,  and  became  as  mercenary  as 
iher  had  been  merciless.  They  seized  all  the  wealth  of  the  pkoo^ 
Mid  exchanged  their  fierceness  for  the  more  civilized  vices  of  d»- 
baaehery  and  hypocrisy.  While  they  rioted  in  unbounded  indul 
gence,  they  gave  God  thanks. 

The  takmg  of  A:;tioch  was  very  soon  followed  by  a  set  batlls 
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With  ^  Musaeismns;  for  the  hosts  of  ih^  Modem  world  pkcfaol 
ttieir  tents  round  the  fallen  capital.  The  excesses  of  the  emsaden 
were  followed  by  famine  in  its  every  horrid  form ;  and  had  not 
some  superstitious  frauds  been  practi^,  by  which  their  zeal  ao4 
courage  were  rc-excited,  they  would  have  shrunk  from  a  ocotest 
with  Uie  formidable  army  which  now  opposed  them  under  the  ex^ 
citements  of  religion ;  however,  they  met  it,  and  triumphed  m  the 
affray.  * 

4.  The  Croises  pursued  their  successes,  and  after  various 
desertions  and  delays  they  penetrated  to  Jerusalem.  Thia 
venerable  city,  which  had  been  so  often  destroyed  and  rebmlt, 
was  taken  by  storm  after  a  siege  of  six  weeks,  and  the  whde 
of  its  inhabitants,  both  Mahometans  and  Jews,  wore  barba- 
rously put  to  the  sword,  1099  A.  C.  The  crusadefs  werebj 
this  time  reduced  to  a  very  inconsiderable  number.  Of  the 
700,000  that  appeared  before  Nice,  40,000  only  encamped 
around  Jerusalem.  Of  tliese,  only  21,500  were  soldiers.  lu- 
cluding  the  rabble  of  Peter,  the  possession  of  Nice,  Edessi^ 
and  Autioch,  had  cost  the  lives  of  more  than  850,000  Euio^ 
pcatis. 

§  The  victories  of  the  Crusaders  were  gained  with  dfflcnlty. 
After  the  capture  of  Antioch,  their  embarrassmaits  were  not  a 
few.  Alexius  had  acted  a  cowardly  and  perfidious  part  Hugh. 
count  of  Vermandois,  soon  abandoned  the  holy  cause,  and  retun^ 
to  France.  The  march  of  the  Christian  forces  was  pnrpoeetjr 
delayed  several  months,  by  the  commanders,  aldiough  the  soldiett 
were  impatient  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem.  This  delay,  however,  wis 
attended  by  the  most  serious  evils.  Discord  prevailed  among  the 
pnnces— rapine  and  theft  among[  the  people.  A  pestilence  spread 
throi^[hont  their  hosts,  which,  m  a  few  months,  destroyed  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  persons.  In  the  mean  time,  several 
wars  of  ambition  were  waged,  in  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Th« 
forces  which  attacked  the  town  of  Marra,  were  so  urged  by  fkmine, 
that  many  of  the  soldiers  turned  cannibals,  and  devoured  the  fle^ 
of  thehr  enemies,  whom  they  massacred  with  the  utmost  cruelty. 

At  length,  the  Christian  warriors  set  their  hx^  towards  the  m^ 
city,  when  it  came  in  view,  every  heart  glowed  with  rapnne— 
every  eye  was  suffused  with  tears.  The  joy  of  a  moment  OBi- 
weighed  years  of  sorrow.  In  their  heated  imaginations,  the  sml^ 
ehre  was  redeemed,  and  the  cross  triumphed  over  the  oreeeent, .  Ml 
the  anticipation  of  sucoe»  was  much  easier  than  the  redity.  The 
most  strenuous  exertions  were  necessary,  and  the  enthusiasm  ail 
valour  of  the  Cliristians  were  carried  to  the  greatest  height  Alter 
iieveral  alternations  of  partial  victory  and  defeat,  the  walls  of  llM 
sacred  city  were  carried,  and  all  Jerusalem  was  in  possession  Of  Hm 
champions  of  the  cross.  The  blood  of  the  Saracens  i^testod  the 
fMPodty  of  the  victory,  and  the  price  at  whioh  their  conquest  wm 
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^kUtiML  Ttn  thouauid  of  the  vanquuhed  wera  butchered  in  the 
mnompte  of  Oraar  alone,  to  which  they  had  fled  as  a  sacred  asylum. 
In  this  place,  the  cruises  are  said  to  have  ridden  in  the  blood  of  the 
Saracens  up  to  the  knees  of  their  horses.  Ten  thousand,  or  aeoord^ 
big  to  some,  a  much  larger  number,  were  massacred  in  the  sti^ets. 
The  Christians  committed  these  dreadful  deeds  from  principle  rather 
than  from  passion.  It  was  a  horrid  principle  indeed ;  but  intoler- 
ance was  unhappily  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

5.  With  considerable  foresight,  the  conquerors  of  Jerusaleni 
established  a  Christian  kingdom  in  the  heart  of  Palestine. 
An  extension  of  territory  was  indispensable  to  the  security  of 
Ifae  city  from  the  Mussulman  hordes  that  surrounded  it  At 
the  head  of  this  kingdom,  Godfrey,  the  most  worthy  of  the 
heroes  of  Christendom,  was  placed  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
Christians.  He  reigned  however  but  one  year,  during  which 
tiine  he  defeated  the  sultan  with  an  immense  army  at  Asca- 
km.    At  the  expiration  of  the  year,  he  was  compelled  to  give 

r'  is  kingdom  to  the  pope's  legate.  Several  kings  reified 
hun,  but  their  history  need  not  be  told. 

An  impolitic  act  of  the  crusaders,  by  which  their  power  was 
weakened,  was.  at  length,  the  division  of  Sjrria  and  Palestine 
into  fouf  separate  states.  Having  accomplished  their  object, 
they  began  to  return  to  Europe ;  but  in  proportioi^i  as  they 
withdrew,  the  Turks  recovered  their  strength.  The  crusa- 
ders, who  remained  in  Asia,  found  themselves  so  surrounded 
1^  foes,  that  they  were  at  last  obliged  to  solicit  aid  from  Chris* 
tendom. 

{  The  fruits  of  this  first  crusade  ill  repaid  its  immense  loss  and  ex^ 
pense,  and  were  comprised  within  the  small  territory  of  JerusalMay 
the  dominion  of  which  was  bounded  by  the  term  of  eighty  years. 
The  holy  war,  nevertheless,  continued  to  be  recommended  by 
the  pope  and  the  clergy  with  unabated  earnestness.  It  was  still  re* 
presented  to  be  the  cause  of  the  Son  of  God,  an  engagement  in  whioli 
WM  the  most  meritorious  of  all  acta,  and  insured  salvation,  whether 
in  the  success  or  defeat 

&  The  aid  which  was  needed  in  the  East  was  soon  aflfbrd- 
ad.  Europe  sent  forth  a  second  crusade  in  1147.  Sl  Ber* 
terd,  who  was  the  great  orade  of  the  age,  hail  the  influence 
lo  excite  Louis  Y 11.  of  France,  and  Coorad  III.  of  OeniiaB]^ 
to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  kingdcmiof  Jertwdem.  Three 
hundred  thousand  of  their  subjects  assumed  the  trass.  The 
iasue  of  this  enterprise  was  ^^tstrous  in  the  extreme. 

Manud,  the  emperor  of  the  Greeks,  gave  inteiygenoe  of  theit 
jplansU)  the  Turkish  sultan,  and  [mmded  them  with  tveacfaft' 
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recttf  guides.  Tbe  anny  of  Conrad,  wfaidi  Uxk  the  lifwd,MI 
fim  into  tbe  snare.  Those  who  did  not  perish  by  hunger  io 
tbe  deserts,  fell  into  the  jaws  of  the  Musselmans.  Only  a 
tenth  part  secured  their  retreat  to  the  army  of  Louis.  tioui% 
also  duped  by  the  Grecian  emperor,  advanced  through  tbe 
same  country  to  a  similar  fate.  In  the  defile  of  a  mountain  near 
Laodicea,  his  army  was  totally  defeated. 

At  Jerusalem,  these  unfortunate  monarchs  met  to  lament 
their  sad  reverses  of  fortune.  The  feeble  remaii^  of  the  mi^ty 
armies  which  they  bad  led,  were  joined  to  tbe  Christian  pow 
ers  of  Syria,  and  a  fruitless  siege  of  Damascus  was  the  final 
efibrt  of  the  secpnd  crusade. 

§  A  few  particulars  may  be  given  respecting  the  preacher  of  the  se- 
cond crusade.  St.  Bernard,  by  the  superiority  of  his  bdents,  and  also 
of  his  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  Euro[)e,  was  far  more  capaUe  thaa 
Peter  the  Hermit,  of  exciting  enthusiastic  emotions.  His  ardent  and 
rdigious  mind  soon  disdained  the  follies  of  youth :  and  casting  off  the 
desire  of  celd>rity  as  a  writer  of  poetry  and  songs,  he  wandered  in  the 
reffioDS  of  spiritual  reverie,  or  trod  the  rough  and  thorny  paths  at 
polemical  theoloj 


At  the  age  of  23,  he  embraced  the  monastic  life,  and  soon  after- 
wards founded  the  monastery  of  Clairvaux,  in  Champaigne.  His 
miraculous  eloquence  separated  sons  from  their  fathers,  tmd  husbands 
from  their  wives.  His  earnestness  and  self-denial  in  religion,  gained 
him  the  reverence  of  his  contemporaries,  and  in  disputes  he  was 
impealed  to  as  an  incorruptible  judge.  Such  was  his  austerity, 
mat  }u4)peninfl[  once  to  fix  nis  eyes  on  a  female  face,  he  immediately 
reflected  that  Uiis  was  a  temptation,  and  running  to  a  pond  he  le^ 
ed  up  to  his  neck  into  the  water,  which  was  of  an  icy  coldness  to 
piiBitti  hhnself  and  vanquish  the  enemy. 

Such  a  man  was  the  fit  tod  of  the  pope,  Eugenius  IH.,  who  order- 
ed him  to  travel  through  France  and  Germany,  and  to  preadi  a 
Sy  indulgence  to  mose  who  would,  under  Uie  banners  of  their 
bend  tl^u:  way  towards  the  holy  land.  As  Peter  had  tepr^ 
the  scandal  of  sufiering  the  sacred  places  to  renudn  in  the 
hands  of  ihe  infidds,  the  eloquent  Bernard  thundered  from  the  pui- 
plt  the  disgrace  of  allowing  a  land,  which  had  been  recovered  from 
pollution,  to  sink  into  it  again.    This  voice  raised  armies  and  depo- 

Sulated  cities.    According  to  his  own  expression,  *^  the  towns  were 
eserted,  or,  the  only  people  that  weie  in  them  were  widows  smI 
orphans.  i^i^iosehuabiiDas  and  bJdhen  were  yet  living," 

7.  The  state  of  Uie  hdy  land  between  tbe  second  an^ 
tMrd  cnnades  deserves  a  passmg  notice.  A  feeble  sway  wm 
held  by  most  of  the  chiefe  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  llhe 
death  of  Baldwin  III.,  however,  was  lamented  as  a  puUfic 
eriauHiy.    His  successors  were  AlmeriC)  Baldwin  IT,,  and 
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Ouy  de  Lusignan.  The  miseries  of  war  were  often  expe- 
rienced from  their  Musselman  enemies.  It  was  during  this 
Eiriod,  that  the  celebrated  Saladin,  nephew  of  the  Sultan  of 
gy  p^  attained  the  height  of  his  glory,  and  became  lord  of  that 
eoimtry.  He  formed  the  design  of  recovering  Palestine  fifom 
die  Christians. 

8.  The  occasion  of  the  third  crusade  was,  the  success  of  3a- 
hdin  against  the  Latins  in  Jerusalem.  He  had  previously 
subdued  Tiberias,  and  received  the  submission  of  Acre,  Jafib| 
and  some  other  places.  Jerusalem  offered  an  obstinate  rerisU 
ance,  but  in  vain.  The  city  was  taken  after  a  si^  of  a  few 
days,  and  Guy  de  Lusignan  was  made  prisoner,  1187  A.  (X 
The  conqueror  treated  the  inhabitants  with  singular  clemency. 
Tlie  infideb  were  now  once  more  established  in  the  city  of  the 
prophets. 

§  The  conquered  Latins,  on  being  obliged  to  leave  Jerusalem,  con* 
turned  four  days  in  weeping  over  and  embracing  the  holy  sepulchre. 
The  women  entreated  the  conqueror  to  release  to  them  their  fathers 
hufftMinds,  and  brothers.  With  courteous  clemency  Saladin  releatea 
all  the  prisoners  whom  they  requested,  and  loaded  them  with  pfe> 


9.  The  conquests  effected  l^  the  infidds,  filled  Europe  with 
grief,  and  almost  with  despair.  The  losses  occasicHied  by  the 
Sxrmer  crusades,  had  mther  dismayed  the  public  mind.  Smsdl 
Doasses  of  men  continued  indeed  to  move  towards  the  East, 
bul  it  required  a  degree  of  management  and  much  exhorta- 
tion to  wake  up  a  general  interest  in  favour  of  a  third  crusada. 
Pope  Clement  III.  at  length  prevailed  on  three  sovere^ns  to 
engage  in  the  holy  enterprise.  These  were  Philip  Augustus, 
of  France,  Richard  I.,  surnamed  the  Lion-hearted,  and  Fro- 
4erick  Barbarossa,  of  Germany. 

The  forces  of  Philip  and  Richard  are  computed  at  one  hun- 
dred thousand  soldiers  ;  it  does  not  appear  how  many  follow- 
ed the  standard  of  Frederick.  The  latter,  in  passing  throuc^h 
IIm  Qnmk  dmpire,  was  prudent  and  humane,  altliough  the 
haughtiness  and  duplicity  of  the  emperor  Isaac  Angelus,  sub* 
jected  hlhi  to  much  inconvenience.  The  Germans  defeated 
the  Turks  in  a  general  engagement,  and  took  Iconium.  But 
unfortunately,  their  sovereign  lost  his  life  in  consequence  of 
bathmg  in  the  river  Calycadnus.  After  the  death  <tf  Barbar 
vossa,  his  army  dwindled  to  a  small  nombec^gi  ized  by  Google 
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The  English  and  French,  tor  a  abort  tunei  proceeded  h^ 
moniously  in  the  career  of  victory.  They  took  Acre,  a  {Aaoe 
of  great  strength.  Soon,  however,  the  bitter  feelings  of  mi* 
Utary  envy  and  national  hatred  began  to  be  excited,  the  cod> 
■equence  of  which  was,  that  the  French  monarch  returned 
home,  leaving  a  portion  of  his  army  under  the  command  of 
Richard.    Left  alone  to  sustain  the  contest,  Plantagenet  di»- 

£yed  all  the  heroism  of  chivalry.  He  found  himiMlf  at  the 
id  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  French,  German,  and  English 
soldiers.  With  this  fi>rce  he  defeated  the  iUustrious  Raladin, 
near  the  plains  of  Ascalon.  Pohtical  disturbances  in  England^ 
made  Richard  solicitous  to  return  thither,  especiaUy,  as  hip 
ranks  were  now  thinned  by  disease  and  famine.  With  this 
object  in  view,  he  concluded  a  favouraUe  treaty  with  his  ene* 
my,  and  aUempted  to  return  to  his  dominions.  In  passing 
through  Germany,  however,  unaccompanied  by  his  troops,  he 
was  seized  by  the  order  of  the  duke  of  Austria,  and  made  ' 
prisoner.  It  was  not  until  after  a  long  captivity,  and  the  pay 
ment  of  an  immense  ransom,  that  he  was  restored  to  his  d» 
ttre  land.  Not  long  after  the  departure  of  Richard,  Saladfaik 
paid  the  debt  of  nature. 

{  hi  the  trea^  whieh  was  lonned  between  Bidiard  and  fliladii^ 
the  Christian  monardL  and  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  interchanged  cs» 
pressions  of  esteem.  The  fipraspiag  of  each  other's  hands,  was  the 
only  and  sufficient  pledge  of  fidelitv.  A  trude  was  agreed  upon  for 
three  years  and  eight  months ;  the  fort  of  Ascalon  was  lo  be  destroy- 
ed ;  but  Jafla  and  TVre,  with  the  country  between  them,  wees  to  to 
surrendered  to  the  Christians. 

In  leaviuff  Palestine,  Richard,  with  his  queen,  embarked  in  a  shlpi 
but  the  violence  of  a  tempest  dispersed  his  fleet,  and  so  shat- 
tered the  vessel  he  was  in,  that  it  became  impossible  for  him  to 
reach  England  in  that  way.    He  then  made  for  Germany ;  but  his 

Grson  was  endangered  as  he  travelled  the  country,  sinee  the  tet  ei 
I  being  there  became  known  to  some  of  his  enemies.  After  va- 
rious escapesj  he  arrived  at  a  town  near  Vienna.  Two  individnala 
only  were  with  him,  one  of  whom  was  a  boy,  who  understood  tllft 
German  language. 

The  party  were  too  harassed  to  proeeed.  The  Geman  bof  wm 
sent  to  the  market-place  to  purchase  provisions.  Through  the  Jib^ 
mlity  or  his  master,  he  was  so  neatly  and  elegantly  dressed^  that  tto 
people  could  not  but  notice  him.  The  consequence  was  that  he  wm 
questioned,  and  giving  unsatisfactory  answers,  he  was  seised  ana 
scourged.  Being  at  length  threatened  with  the  cutting  out  of  kii 
toi^ie,  if  he  did  not  teU  the  truth,  he  wasoUtged  reluotanUy  to<fii 
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ItMfaard  was  immediate  seciired,  and  though  at  fbm  treated 
with  respect,  was  aoon  confined  in  prison.  Being  sold  at  length  to 
(he  emperor,  Henry  VI.  removed  him  to  a  castle  in  the  Tyrol  Bui 
che  strongest  walls  are  not  sufficiently  secure  for  the  fears  of  a  ty- 
rant Armed  men  were  sent  into  his  chamber,  and  commanded  to 
watch  him  with  the  utmost  strictness. 

Here,  sometimes,  the  roval  captive  calmed  his  angry  soul,  by  sing- 
ing the  warlike  deeds  of  the  heroes  of  romance.  At  other  times,  he 
diverted  melancholy  by  the  composition  of  poems.  Occasionally, 
he  forgot  his  misfortunes,  and  the  apparent  ne|li|rence  of  his  firienw 
His  native  hilarity  conquered  the  blnemess  of  ms  spirit :  he  laugh- 
ed at  the  frequent  mtoxication  of  his  gaolera,  he  sported  the  keen- 
aess  of  his  wit,  and  in  the  boisterousness  of  his  merriment,  displayed 
his  personal  strength  and  agility. 

At  the  request  of  his  mother,  the  queen  Eleanora,  the  Pope  mter- 
fered  for  his  release ;  and,  after  a  trial  on  some  pretended  crime,  it 
was  concluded  to  ransom  the  English  monarch,  as  though  he  had 
been  a  prisoner  of  war,  the  English  people  paying  about  IGO^OOO 
narks  of  silver  to  the  German  emperor. 

10.  By  the  energy  of  Richard,  Palestine  was  saved  from 
beooming  a  Mussulman  colony ;  and  so  much  of  the  sea  coast 
was  in  the  bands  of  the  Christians,  and  soenfi^ebled  was  the 
enemy,  that  it  was  safe  to  conmience  hostilities,  whenever 
Europe  should  again  pour  forth  her  religious  and  military  &r 
aatics.  This  event  was  not  long  ddayed,  notvnthstanding 
the  infinite  losses  and  sufferings,  which  had  hitherto  resuhed 
from  the  crusades. 

A  fourth  crusade  was  fitted  out  in  1202,  by  Baldwin,  count 
W  IlaadeiB,  who  collected  an  army  of  the  Flemish  and 
Franch,  profirasedly  to  attack  the  Mahometans,  though  k 
seems  to  have  found  another  enemy.  Like  the  other  crusa- 
ders, he  made  the  eastern  Christians  first  feel  the  eflfect  of 
European  adventure  and  military  enthusiasm.  Indeed,  his 
ifibrts  ended  here ;  for,  arriving  at  Constantinople,  at  a  time 
wfaen  there  was  a  diqpniie  for  the  succession,  his  interference 
ailbrded  the  occasion  of  phmdering  the  city,  and  securing  the 
possession  of  the  imperial  throne  of  the  East  The  Venetians 
Isat  their  vessels  for  the  enterprise,  and  participated  in  it 

$8eroe  historians  reckon  a  crusade  anterior  to  the  war  carried  on 
bf  Beldwhi,  denominating  his  the  fifth.  There  were  expeditions 
flfom  Germany  in  the  mtermediate  time ;  but  it  may  he  doubtful 
wbether  they  deserve  the  name  of  a  distinct  crusade.  Indeed,  there 
were  so  many  difiierent  expeditions,  some  public  and  others  private, 
diat  the  designation  of  a  certain  number  of  separate  crusades,  seems 
somewhat  arbitrary.    According  tathe  common  accounts,  we  have 

12* 
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•MfOiadaienameoftheibinrthcriisadeitolhe  expedition  of  wliieai 
Ihe  count  of  Flanders  was  the  leader* 

The  third  crusade  was  created  by  the  ordinary  influence  of  pupal 
power  and  royal  authority ;  but  the  fourth  sprang  from  gemuoe 
wnaticism.  Fulk,  who  was  worthy  of  companiondiip  wSh  Ber- 
nard, became  a  preacher  distinguished  by  the  vehemence  with  whkdi 
he  declaimed  against  certain  vices  of  the  age.  AVith  his  celebrity, 
increased  his  desire  to  be  generally  useful  to  mankind.  The  natu- 
nl  consequence  in  that  superstitious  age,  was,  that  he  turned  hia 
eye  towaras  the  east,  and  assumed  the  cross.  The  copious  matter 
of  his  sermons  was  the  war  with  the  miidelB.  Around  the  m«a 
of  God,  all  classes  thronged,  and  thousands  were  eager  to  assume 
the  insignia  of  holy  warriors.  Nor  was  Pope  Innocent  III.  inactiye 
in  the  cause,  having  required  the  various  temporal  and  spiritual 
diieis  of  Christendom  to  take  up  arms  for  the  defence  of  Palefltine^ 
or  at  least  to  send  him  considerable  succours  of  men  and  money. 

Application  having  been  made  to  the  Venetians  for  the  loan  oi 
their  ships,  and  the  Venetians  themselves  desiring  to  embark  in  the 
enterprise,  the  croises  at  length  set  sail  for  Constantinople  That 
proua  city,  once  the  sister  and  rival  of  Rome  was  follen  so  low, 
flitt  theaia  of  the  western  barbarians  wtts  invoked  by  a  daimaBt  ia 
ttWFtlironeoftheCMarB.  In  bis  behalf;  war  against  the  Greek  em- 
pire was  resolved  on.  and  Constantino^e  was  made  the  point  oi 
attack.  The  particulars  of  the  assault  need  not  be  given,  but  it  ia 
a  striking  account  drawn  up  by  an  old  writer,  that  when  the  inva- 
ders, at  the  distance  of  three  leagues,  beheld  the  city,  **  the  magai^ 
tode  and  splendour  of  Ccostantinople  awed  the  coora^  of  tfaa 
hcaveat;  and  not  without  reaeon.  fbraever  siaoe  the  creatMaof  Hmt 
world,  had  so  bold  an  enterprise  been  undertaken  by  so  sBiall  a 
force."  The  Greeks  made  a  aisplay  of  numbers  and  strength,  bat 
the  nerves  and  soul  of  war  were  not  in  them.  The  partisans  of  die 
usurper,  Alexius,  made  only  a  feeble  defence,  and  soon  abanMMff 
theidtytoitsfhte.  The  city  was  eaptuiad,  and  the  youag  AkaiMi 
iatontheduone. 

After  one  or  two  revolutions  in  the  government,  the  allied  anny 
of  French  and  Venetians,  who  had  been  paid  the  tribute  whicSi  they 
required,  and  had  been  kept  in  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople^  deier* 
mined  to  seize  the  city  on  thdr  own  acooimt  This,  after  a  m^um 
fltrvffgle,  was  effected ;  and  a  severe  struggle  it  oog^  la  hsve  kaM- 
on  me  part  of  the  invaders,  when  only  20,000  men  captored  Hif 
largest  city  in  the  world.  There  were  400,000  men  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms  m  Constantinople  The  excesses  of  the  barbarians  were 
enohnous.  To  their  eternal  infamy,  they  destroy^  moBt  of  the  t&^ 
mains  of  the  noUe  monuments  of  genius,  in  the  addplwe  and  ata- 
tnary  of  the  Pagan  world.  In  no  conquered  eity,  it  is  thangbl»  vaa 
diere  ever  obtained  so  much  booty.  One  historian  remarittv^lu^  ^^ 

Slid  and  alver,  the  silk,  the  gems,  and  precious  stones,  and  all 
ose  things  which  are  accounted  riches,  were  found  in  more  aboa 
dance  than  all  the  Latin  worid  could  fhmlflh." 
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11.  BaUw^  B8  the  itnvard  <^  hk  8i]ccei9  against  tl^ 

tal  of  the  East,  was  iavested  with  the  Roman  purple,  1204. 
But  he  was  dethrooed  and  murdered,  after  a  reiga  of  a  few 
months.  The  Imperial  dominionB  were  shared  among  tlie 
princ^  leaders  ;  the  Venetians  obtained  the  Isle  of  Candia^ 
as  their  portion.  By  the  acquisition  of  Constantinojde,  the 
mjuries  of  the  crusaders  were  avenged ;  and,  for  Ae  present 
dlej  looked  for  no  cither  conquest  The  dominim  of  the  La- 
tins, however,  lasted  but  fiftynseven  years.  Few  events  on 
the  page  of  history  have  been  equally  curious  and  interesting, 
with  the  establishment  of  this  people  in  the  city  of  Constan- 
Sine. 

12.  In  the  former  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  succeed- 
ing the  crusade  against  the  Greek  empire,  several  expeditions 
were  fitted  out  against  the  Musselmans.  In  these,  the  Ger- 
mans, Hungarians,  French,  English,  and  Italians,  were  prin- 
cipally concerned.  Their  otyect  seems  to  have  been,  not  so^ 
niiich  Palestine,  as  Egypt  Success  crowned  their  efforts  at 
first,  and  one  o(  the  expeditions,  under  the  duke  of  Austria, 
captured  Damietta,  an  event  which  filled  the  Musselman  em- 
pire with  ^darm ;  but  the  mortality  of  the  country,  and  the 
ntinm  of  many  of  the  European  soldiers,  vrith  other  catises, 
flflfldly  rendered  the  acquisitions  of  the  crusades,  in  that  coim« 
try,  of  no  avafl,  and  the  unbelievers  stiU  retained  their  power. 

13.  The  fifih  and  last  of  these  extraordinary  expeditions 
wainfli  the  infidel  world,  was  kd  by  Louis  IX,  of  Franaa* 
'Qiere  had  be^i  previously  a  few  smaller  adventure^  esp^ 
cialhr  by  the  English,  who  had  the  good  fertune  to  redeem 
the  holy  sepulchre.    But  it  was  soon  lost,  and  the  fears  of  the    . 
Christian  world  were  in  a  degree  aroused.    It  was,  however, 
^kvioos  that  the  crusadii^  B|Mrit  in  Europe  had  at  length  be*< 
gomio  bmgttirii,  and  it  would  at  this  crin  liave  entiruy  <fied 
atvay,  had  not  Louis  fdt  the  strong  stirrings  of  fanaticism  and 
chivalry.    He  kept  it  alive  a  few  years,  aAer  which,  this  folly 
aim  darjc  and  barbarous  age  was  heard  of  no  more. 

The  warlike  heroism  and  religious  devotion  of  the  Frenek' 
monarch,  commanded  tiie  reverence  of  mankind.  Indeed,  in 
many  re«^pect8,he  was  an  amiable  and  estimable  prince,  though 
deeply  imbued  with  the  unworthy  superstition  of  the  times. 
His  efforts  preserved  ij  the  Christmns,  f<^  a  time,  the  land  of 
Palestine,  whidi  was  n  danger,  not  from  the  Saracens,  but 
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Ihxn  the  Tartars.    Thk  fierce  people  were  then  pouting  <rrei 
the  fiiceof  Aflia* 

Louis  spent  three  years  in  preparatxMi,  whenheseloutfa 
Palestine,  with  his  queen,  three  brothers,  and  a  powerfol  tndti 
of  French  knights,  1248  A.  C.  He  had  greatly  encouraged 
the  faintine  hearts  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine,  by  the  men 
and  troops  he  had  sent  thither  before  his  own  departure.  The 
invasicHi of  Egypt  was  his  first  object  Here,  he  lostcme  half 
of  his  army  by  sicfcness,  was  defeated  in  battle,  and  til  t 
prisoner  into  the  hands  ik  his  enemy. 

After  ransoming  himself  and  his  followers,  he  proceeded  to 
the  Holy  Land,  in  which  he  continued  a  considerable  time. 
On  his  return,  to  France,  he  devoted  himself,  wisely,  to  the 
regular  cares  of  government,  during  thirteen  years,  and  would 
probably  have  long  continued  useful  and  happy,  had  not  the 
mad  spirit  of  crusading  seized  him  again.  In  obedience  to 
its  dictates,  he  embarked  on  a  crusade  against  the  Moors  m 
A&ka.  In  this  adventure,  he  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
army  perished,  in  consequence  of  a  pestilence.  Louis  haa 
been  honoured  with  the  title  of  saint 

§  History  records,  that  on  the  subject  of  crusading,  the  mhkdol 
LtKiis  was  influeneed  by  the  following  ctremnstance.  Agreeahiylt 
the  temper  of  the  tiin€&  he  had  vowed,  whilst  afflkted  1^  asescfl 
illness,  that  in  case  of  recovery  he  would  trav^  to  the  holy  Im* 
In  the  delirium  of  his  fever  he  had  beheld  an  engagement  b^^^ 
ftie  Christians  and  the  Saracens ;  the  infidels  were  victorious^  and 
the  brave  kinff  of  a  valiant  nation  fancied  himsdf  called  upon  M 
avenge  the  defeat 

The  following  incident  indicated  the  king's  zeal  for  a  cruaida 
One  night,  during  the  Christmas  festival,  Louis  caused  magnificeai 
crosses,  fabricated  by  goldsmiths,  to  be  sewn  on  the  new  dreBSg 
which,  as  usual  upon  such  occasions,  had  been  bestowed  upon  tag 
courtiers.  The  next  day  the  cavaliers  were  smpnsed  at  the  re^poj* 
ornaments  that  had  been  affixed  to  their  cloaks ;  piety  sad  kmW 
combined  to  prevent  them  from  renouncing  the  honours  ^hich  no, 
been  thrust  upon  them,  and  the  good  king  obtained  the  title  of  tw 
hunter  for  pilgrims  *ma  fisher  of  men. 

Louis  could  have  adopted  the  lines  of  a  French  iliyBicr  ci  tbt 
Ihfartesnth  csntiny. 

**  Lo^  now  the  frnitlVil  liovr  at  hmd  I 

To  thee  the  predaus  boon  is  ffiven» 

For  Payninu  waste  the  holy  land, 

And  spoil  the  heritage  of  hraven. 

Shall  we  such  faithlew  works  behold, 

With  craven  courage  slack  and  cold  '^  r^  i        * 

How  else,  but  to  the  Giver*s  praisepigitized  by  V^OOg IC 

M»y  we  devote  owr  wwUth  and  days. 
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ne  VrendL  on  landing  ki  ¥ifrrP%  capCoied  DanMlti  Im  At 
rariuiess  of  the  Ck)uat  d'Artois  was  the  means  oC  diad^inff 
Item  in  the  career  of  victory.  Sad  reverses  soon  ensued,  ana 
ihoagh  Louis  defended  himself  with  the  greatest  bnwery.  he  was 
c^ged  to  yield  to  the  enemy.  Being  taken  prisoner  wiA  nif  army, 
he  ofiered  for  his  own  ransom  the  eity  of  Damietta,  and  for  Ibe  dia> 
liTeranoe  of  his  soldiers  900,000  livres.  One  fifth  part  of  tha  latter 
was  remitted  through  the  generosity  of  the  sultan. 

In  Louis'  second  expedition  against  the  infidels,  he  was  joined  by 
the  English ;  so  that  his  force  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men. 
His  fleet  being  driven  into  Sardinia,  a  change  was  made  in  the  de- 
Biffn  of  tiie  pilgrim  hero,  and  an  attack  upon  the  Musselman  Mo(»a 
of  Africa  was  fixed  upon.  Pestilenoe,  however,  prevented  the  me* 
dltated  blow,  and  the  great  stay  of  the  crusades  fell. 

The  English  portion  of  the. forces,  which  had  not  reached  Africa, 
when  the  death  of  Louis  took  place,  made  their  way  to  Palestine, 
under  the  conduct  of  Prince  Edward.  Feats  of  arms  were  per- 
formed; but  the  Turks  were  fiist  overunning  the  holy  land,  and 
with  the  capture  of  Acre,  by  that  adventurous  people^  was  connected 
the  final  loss  of  a  country,  on  which  the  eyes  of  ftinatical  Europa 
had  been  fastened  for  more  than  two  hundred  years. 

14  Aaiong  the  causes  of  the  decline  and  ceesation  of  the 
fiEtnatical  military  spirit  of  Europe,  may  be  enumerated  tht 
fidUowing,  viz.  the  decrease  of  the  nioral  influence  of  the  pofpoBf 
mad  the  increase  of  their  tyranny,  which  the  people  were  loih 
to  bear— the  avarice  of  the  popes  and  priests,  in  oonverUngto 
their  own  purposes  the  funds  which  were  raised  to  support  the 
holy  wars — the  consequent  unwillingness  of  the  peo[He  to  be 
taxed — the  scandal  which  was  cast  on  the  crusades,  when 
many  of  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  were  diverted  bom  their  re*- 
ligious  purpose,  to  promote  the  secular  objects  of  the  court  of 
EU)me — and  most  of  all,  the  increasing  convicticm  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  that  no  lasting  conquest  of  Palestine  could  be 
made  by  the  sovereiffns  of  Europe.  These  causes  were  toe 
powerful  even  for  Sie  deep  darlcness  and  superstition  of  the 
age,  ambitioUi  love  of  military  achievemeiU,  and  desire  of 
plunder. 

16.  Various  opinions  have  been  formed  and  mainlained 
respecting  the  tendency  and  effects  of  the  crusades.  By  scHne, 
they  are  thought  to  have  benefitted  Europe  on  the  whole-*- 
by  others,  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  positively  disadvan* 
tageous.  We  incline  to  the  latter  opinion.  They  who  look 
«qx)D  the  crusades  in  a  favourable  light  in  respect  to  their  con 
sequences,  nevertlieless  admit,  that  thej  were  immediately 
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diilniMinralri  pefiiiciou6>  li  is  in  the  final  resoil  that  they 
imaffine  une  erusades  to  have  been  beneficial  on  the  whole: 
In  tne  final  result,  it  has  been  maintained  that  they  improved 
the  political  condition,  the  manners  and  customs,  the  naviga- 
tion and  commercoi  the  Uterature,  and  the  religion  cf  Europe. 

That  thiffB  was  a  very  gradual  amelioration  of  the  wes- 
tern nations  in  the  above  particulars,  is  admitted.  Bol  tUs 
was  a  state  ot  things,  wmch  it  is  natural  to  bdieve^  time 
might  have  produced,  aided  as  it  was  by  other  causes.  Bi 
deed,  from  the  nature  of  the  convulsions  which  attended,  or  ra- 
ther constituted  the  crusades,  it  is  certain  that  they  must  hav« 
tended  to  retard  the  progress  of  society,  teaming,  and  rdigioo, 
no  far  as  they  produoed  any  eflect.  That  they  were  not  pro- 
ductive of  any  good,  in  any  shape,  it  would  be  hazardous  to 
assert  But  providence  can  overrule  the  greatest  evil,  so  that 
it  shall  be  less  evil  than  it  would  otherwise  be;  and  our  point 
is  made  out,  if  the  evil  fiowing  from  the  crusades  overfaabn- 
ces  the  good,  in  quality  or  amount 

Let  any  one  who  doubts  this,  reflect  that  the  crusades 
were  the  offipring  of  a  dark  and  ignorant  age — that  they 
were  kindled  by  me  false  fires  of  fanaticism  and  superstitiooi 
and  moreover,  were  perverted,  if  so  base  a  project  ooold  be 
perverted,  by  amtntion,  love  of  military  renown,  and  a  savage 
desire  of  plunder.  They  agitated,  convulsed,  and  distressed 
Eurqpe,  and  every  fiunily  in  Europe,  for  twocenturies.  They 
drained  that  porticm  of  the  glcbeof  men  and  mon^,  to  an  in- 
stq^XNTtaUe  degree.  Tlie  tones  of  two  millions  of  Europeaas 
were  entomb^  in  Asia,  or  whitened  her  plains.  The  trea* 
sures  that  were  exp^ded  are  past  computation.  Under  the 
sacred  name  of  religion,  every  crime  ami  every  foUy  was  me- 
ditated and  committed.  The  path  of  the  fitnatical  wanton 
of  the  west  was  everywhere  marked  with  Uood*  They  were 
loo  stupid  and  too  superstitious  to  regard  with  complacency 
or  with  a  desire  of  imitation,  those  superior  modes  of  life  and 
specimens  of  genius  which  they  met  with  in  their  excursioiis 
intotheEast  They  even  laid  tfieir  sacrilegious  hands  on  the 
monuments  of  ancient  art,  which  chance  or  bravery  put  info 
their  power,  and  in  the  repeated  conflagrations  of  Constanti- 
Dople,  they  rejoiced  to  see,  in  many  instances,  the  destructian 
rf  those  worira,  the  remains  of  which  the  world  has  m 
bMaprovd  to  own.  o,.tized.v Google 
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By  conqnegt  &r  and  wide,  to  over-mn 
Luge  oonntriei^  and  in  field  great  battlea  win, 
GraalcitiMbyaaaaalts:  what  do  these  worthiei^ 
But  iDb  and  apoil,  bum,  slaughter  and  enslave 
Peaceable  nations.    *  *  •  e 

**  A  Tiew  of  the  heroic  ages  of  Christianity,''  says  an  interesting 
hntorian,  ^in  regard  to  their  grand  and  general  results,  is  a  usef^ 
and  important,  though  a  melancholy  employment  The  Crusades 
retarded  the  march  of  civilization,  thickened  the  clouds  of  ignorance 
and  superstition,  and  encouraged  intolerance,  cruelty  and  fierceness. 
U^gion  lost  its  mildness  and  charity ;  and  war  its  mitigating  quail* 
ties  of  honour  and  courtesy.  Such  were  the  bitter  fruits  of  Sie  Ho* 
ly  Wars.  We  can  follow  with  sympathy,  both  the  deluded  fanatic^ 
and  the  noble  adventurer  in  arms,  in  their  wanderings  and  marches 
through  foreign  regions,  braving  the  most  frightful  dangers,  patient 
in  toil,  invincible  in  military  spirit  So  visionary  was  the  ODject,  so 
apparently  remote  from  seMsh  relations,  that  their  fiematicism  wears 
a  character  of  generous  virtue.  The  picture,  however,  becomes 
darkened,  and  nature  recoils  with  horror  from  their  empties,  and 
with  shame  ftom  their  habitual  folly  and  senselessness." 

FRANCE. 

16.  In  11Q8  the  throne  of  France  was  ascended  by  Louis 
Tl,  sumamed  the  fat,  son  of  Philip  I.  He  carried  on  a  war 
wkh  Henry  I.  of  England,  but  was  not  successfuL  The 
English  defeated  his  army  at  the  battle  of  Brenneville,  1119 
A.  C.    He  was  an  accomplished  and  energetic  sovereign. 

I  In  Louis'  fight  after  the  batUe.  an  Englishman  seized  his  horse's 
bridle,  exclaiming,  ^  the  king  is  taken."  ^  The  king  is  never  taken," 
said  LouiS)  ^not  even  in  a  game  of  chess,"  and  then  struck  his  ene* 
my  dead  at  his  feet 

17.  Louis  Vn.,  the  young,  succeeded  his  father  in  1137* 
The  extent  of  his  reign  was  46  years.  He  quarrelled  with 
the  Pope  about  the  nomination  of  an  archhishop,  and  had 
his  kingdom  put  under  an  interdict.  He  was  very  unsuo^ 
oessfully  engaged  in  the  holy  wars,  and  in  consequence  of 
having  divorced  his  queen,  heiress  of  the  great  dutchy  of 
Ooienne,  who  soon  married  Henry  Plantagenet,  (afterwiurds 
Henry  H.  of  England)  he  lost  one  fifth  part  of  the  French 
monarchy,  including  the  provinces  bef<^e  held  by  the  Bin* 
giish. 

$  Loiiis  was  educated  in  an  Abbey,  and  the  Abbeys  at  thlsperioi 
ffiidttoei  several  distinguished  men,  among  whom  were  Soger,  bJa 
vialster,  a  man  of  great  pc^Ucal  sagacity;  St  Barnard,  wiMwafcii^ 
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ey  in  ^fleccmdcrasadeliM  already  appeared ;  aodAbdtf^         i 
itorj  remains  to  be  told. 

In  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  his  own  education,  Loula 
made  aeveral  pdgrimages,  and  among  others  visited  the  tomb  of  Tho- 
mai  Ik  Becket,  at  Canterbury.  In  one  of  the^e  pilgrimages  be  died. 
Hit  tomb,  in  the  abbey  of  Barbeau,  was  opened  m  1656,  by  Chariet 
DL,  and  the  body  found  in  a  high  state  of  preservation.  On  the  fin 
fan  were  several  gold  rings*,  which,  hmring  been  taken  off,  were 
•worn  by  Charles,  together  with  a  gold  chain,  which  was  found  in 
ttietonu). 

18«  The  son  of  Louis,  Philip  II.,  sumamed  Augustusi 
ascended  the  throne  in  1180.  His  re^  was  a  long  one  also^ 
being  43  years.  Since  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  France 
had  seen  no  sovereign  so  ambitious  and  enterprising  in  war, 
as  Philip.  The  most  signal  events  of  his  reign^  were  bis 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  France ;  his  engagemoit  in  the 
third  crusade,  with  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion ;  his  invasion  of 
Normandy  during  Richard's  absence ;  his  victory  over  Otho 
IT.,  emperor  of  Germany ;  and  the  offer  of  the  crown  of 
England  to  him  for  his  son  Louis,  by  the  English  barons 

§  His  engagement  in  the  third  crusade  has  already  appeared.  On 
the  return  of  Richard  to  England,  a  disastrous  war  ensued  between 
hira  and  Philip,  th0  English  king  determining  to  punish  him  tat 
seizing  Normandy.  Richard,  dying  during  the  prosecution  of  this 
war,  was  succeeaed  by  his  brother  John,  whose  pretensions  to  the 
erown  of  England  were,  however,  disputed  by  his  nephew,  Arthirr, 
aided  by  Phmp.  Arthur  having  been  made  prisoner,  and  pal  ta 
death  by  his  inhuman  uncle,  the  latter  was  summoned  by  Phinp,  to 
appear  m  his  quality  as  duke  of  Normandy,  before  a  tribunal  or  his 
peers.  On  his  refi^,  Philip  attacked  and  subdued  several  of  tha 
Frmch  provinces  that  were,  then  held  by  the  Endish,  and  united 
Normandy  to  the  crown  of  France,  900  years  after  it  had  been  detach- 
ed from  it  by  the  incapacity  of  Charles  the  sunple. 

From  the  reign  of  Philip,  may  be  dated  the  Inquisitioii, 
v^ich  was  fii^t  established  in  France,  whence  it  found  ila 
way  into  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portug^. 

19.  Louis  VllL,  sumanaed  the  Lion,  mounted  the  throaa 
of  his  fioher  in  1223,  and  died  in  1226.  He  was  a  man  ol 
▼alour,  and  hence  his  surname.  He  took  all  the  poesessioBa 
at  the  English  on  the  continent,  as  &r  as  the  Garonne.  Ki 
rfmracler  was  that  of  a  persecutor. 

i  Louis  prosecuted  a  barbarous  crusade  against  certain  sectaries  in 
LanfBedoc  and  Gaaconv,  who  presumed  to  attack  the  dogmas  ot 
At  Clrareh  of  Rome.  At  the  siege  of  Avi^pBon,  be  was  poMonai 
IriMeont  of  Champaign.  o,.tized.vGoogk    ■    - 
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of  twelve  years,  in  1226,  under  the  regency  of  his  mothir* 
Louis  possessed  many  excellent  qualities — ^was  pious,  upright^ 
and  beneyolent  His  single  feult  was  fanaticism;  though  in 
every  thing  he  did,  the  parity  of  his  motive  was  conspicuous* 
Ha  conferred  a  considerable  benefit  on  his  country,  notwith* 
standing  the  errors  into  whidi  his  fanatical  spirit  led  bim> 
With  Henry  HI.  of  England,  he  waged  a  succesitful  war. 

{  An  account  has  been  given  of  the  two  crusades  in  which  he  was 
40  unfortunately  engaged,  and  in  the  last  of  which  he  perished. 

Henry  III.  demand^  the  provinces  which,  it  seems,  Louis'  fiither 
nad  promised  to  restore.  A  tender  was  made  of  Poiton,  and  of  the 
best  part  of  Normandy ;  but  this  did  not  satisfy  Henry,  who  resolr* 
ed  to  try  the  issue  of  a  battle,  in  which  he  was  defeated* 
-  21.  Philip  in.,  surnamed  the  Bold,  succeeded  his  &ther  in 
lt70.  His  surname,  it  is  thought,  was  not  well  deserved4 
He  was  the  dupe  of  the  artifices  of  his  courtiers,  and  had  no 
predominant  trait,  except  a  passion  for  amassing  wealth.  Ha 
brought  back  from  Africa  the  misemble  remains  of  his 
fiuher's  army.  He  died  on  his  return  from  an  expeditioa 
figauist  Peter  HI.,  of  Arragon,  who  had  usurped  the  kingdmn 
of  Sicily,  and  through  whose  instigation,  eight  thousand 
Frenchmen  were  massacred  in  that  island. 

{  Charles  of  Anjou,  unde  of  Philip,  had  latdy  become  kinff  of 
Sicily,  and  acted  the  tyrant  towards  its  inhabitants.  By  a  deed  <rf 
cruelty  towards  a  brother  of  the  wife  of  Peter,  he  made  the  latter 
his  enemy.  Peter,  in  revenge,  excited  the  Sicilians  to  revolt  and 
murder.  All  the  French  of  tne  island  were,  by  a  previous  concert| 
butchered  in  cool  blood,  on  the  evening  of  Eusterday.  Philip  un^ 
dertook  to  avenge  this  massacre,  but  the  general  fiulure  of  the  ex* 
pedition,  afflicted  the  French  kmg  so  much,  that  he  fell  hito  a  de» 
oay,  of  which  he  died. 

22.  Philip  IT.,  the  Fair,  ascended  the  thnme  <^  his  an* 
sestors,  in  1286.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  personal  beauty 
and  accom{diriiments.  Hk  disposition,  however,  was  sin* 
gularly  contrasted  with  his  features  and  form.  He  was  am* 
bitious,  deceitful,  perfidious  and  cruel.  Refiisiiig  to  obey  th« 
summons  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  Boni&ce  TUI.,  td  rmtidk 
against  the  Saracens,  he  wasexccnnmunicated,  and  bis  king« 
(kmi  laid  under  an  mterdict  A  severe  contest  ensued,  tm 
result  of  which  was  the  humfliation  of  the  Pope,  and  eveoh 
tually  bis  death. 

In  1314,  Philipsuppressed  the  order  of  the  Knights  Temp* 
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kn,  from  a  denre,  it  was  thought,  to  oblaia  ihfk  imioa» 
wmbh. 

$The  hangfaty  Boniface,  in  abuU,  had  declared,  that  ''the  Vicarof 
Chriat  is  vestea  with  full  authority  over  the  kings  and  kinffdoiDsof 
the  earth."  Philip,  in  return  for  the  indignity  put  upon  nim,  de- 
nounced Boniface  as  an  impostor,  heretic,  and  simoniac,  and  declar- 
ed the  see  of  Rome  vacant.  He  contrivea  also,  by  means  of  a  trusty 
wnij  to  seize  the  person  of  the  pope.  The  persons  concerned  in 
tne  transaction,  caused  his  holiness  to  ride  on  a  horse  without  sad* 
die  or  bridle,  with  his  face  turned  towards  his  tail.  He  was,  bow^ 
ever,  rescued  at  length :  but  the  loss  of  his  immense  treasures, 
while  he  was  retained  from  his  palace,  threw  him  into  a  frenzy 
that  killed  hixu 

ENGLAND. 

23.  Norman  family^  Plantagenets.  The  Uirone  of  Eng- 
IaM,  on  the  death  of  Rufus,  was  secured  by  his  younger 
orckher,  Henry  I.,  sumanied  Beauclerc,  or  the  Scholar,  llOO. 
The  rightful  heir  w^as  Robert,  an  dder  brother ;  but  as  he 
was  absent  on  a  crusade,  Henry  availed  himself  of  so  favoura- 
Vie  an  opportunity  to  fill  the  vacant  throne. 

Robert,  who  was  duke  of  Normandy,  soon  arrived  in  Eng- 
land to  claun  his  right ;  but  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  forego 
it,  by  the  offer  of  a  sum  of  money.  Still,  Henry  was  not 
iatisfied,  but  ere  long  invaded  Normandy ;  and  at  last  defeat- 
ed Robert,  brought  him  prisoner  to  England,  caused  bis 
eyes  to  be  burned  out,  and  confined  him  for  life,  in  a  castle 
m  Wales. 

The  injustice  with  which  he  had  treated  'lobert,  seems  lo 
have  been  visited  upon  him  by  the  hand  of  Providence,  in 
the  calamities  of  his  after  life;  particularly  in  the  death  of  his 
<M&ly  son,  who  was  drowned  on  his  passage  from  Normandy 
to  England. 

Henry  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  the  En^isb 
lOvereignB— brave,  affable,  and  learned ;  but  liis  conduct  ia 
many  instances,  d^ewed  that  he  was  wanUng  in  moderatioD) 
purity,  and  gratitude. 

$  Henry  married  a  Saxon  prmcess,  Matilda  great  gnmd-danshtei 
of  Edmund  Ironside,  and  thus  united  tiie  Saxon  and  Norman  olood. 
Tbifl  circumstance  endeared  him  to  the  English,  and  procured  their 
iupport.  

*vht  storj of  th^death  of  Henry's  son,  w .  <^  name  was  WflHami 
U  briefly  the  flowing.    The  captam  ar  •  jeameh  of  tlto  vcart  ir 
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which  he  set  salt  for  England,  becoming  intoxicated,  carelessly  strark 
her  opon  a  rock.  She  foundered  immediatdy,  but  Williaiii  was 
saved  by  being  put  into  a  long-boat  He  had  already  got  ffear  of 
the  wrecic,  when  hearing  the  cries  of  his  natural  sister,  the  countess 
of  Perche,  he  ordered  the  seamen  to  row  baclc,  in  hopes  of  saving 
her.  But  the  numbers  who  then  en  wded  in,  soon  sunk  the  boat ; 
and  tlie  prince  with  all  his  retinue  perished. 

Tlie  efiect  of  the  news  on  Henry  was  melancholy  indeed.  He 
(ainted  away,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life^  was  never  known 
to  smile. 

24.  Henry's  cousin,  Stephen,  cajrl  of  Blois,  was  crowned 
king  of  England,  1135.  His  popularity  enabled  him  to  usurp 
the  throne,  when  of  right  it  belonged  to  the  empress  Matilday 
or  Maud,  and  her  son  Henry. 

§  Matilda  first  married  Henry  V.,  emperor  of  Germany — afterwards 
Henry  Plantaffenet,  earl  of  Aiijou.  By  the  latter  she  had  several 
children,  of  whom  Henry  was  the  oldest 

In  behalf  of  Matilda,  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  natural  bro- 
ther of  the  empress,  took  up  arms  against  Stephen,  defeated 
him  m  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  and  made  him  prisoner.  But 
the  fortune  of  war  soon  turned  against  Gloucester.  He  was 
defeated  in  the  battle  of  Winchester,  and  taken  prisoner, 
but  was  exchanged  for  the  king. 

Four  yeai's  after  this  event,  young  prince  Henry,  son  of 
Maud,  invaded  England ;  but  the  great  men  on  both  sides, 
fearing  the  consequences  of  a  batde,  ccmipelled  the  rival 
princes  to  a  negociation.  The  succession  was  secured  to 
Henry,  after  the  death  of  Stephen.  This  event  taking  [dace 
che  next  year,  Henry  became  king. 

Stephen  was  weU  calculated  to  be  an  efficient  sovereign ; 
out  he  reigned  under  unfixvourable  circumstances,  and  liis 
elevation  brought  suffering  on  himself  and  his  people.  Dur- 
ing his  whole  reign,  England  was  rent  with  civil  broils. 

{  From  the  beginning,  SiBphen  dreaded  Robert,  earl  of  Glouces- 
ter, a  man  of  honour  and  abilities,  and  zealously  attached  to  Maud. 
He  took,  indeed,  the  oath  of  fealty  to  Stephen  5  hvA  he  took  it  with 
che  reservc^hat  the  king  should  never  invade  any  of  his  rights  or 
dignities.  This  was  an  example  for  others ;  and  many  of  the  der- 
£y  and  nobility,  as  the  price  of  submission,  required  the  right  of 
fortifying  their  castles.  England  was  soon  filled  with  fortresses. 
n^  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  rose  to  a  formidable  height 

25.  Henry  U.  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1154.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  Plantagenets  who  wielded  the  scqitre,  till 
Chfc  time  of  Henry  Iv.     In  him  was  mingled  the  bfor*. 
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olthe  Saxon  k^igs  vf  JSnglaiid,  aad  of  llie  Nonnu  hiiiiy 
Be  WM  the  most  po^  erfiil  monarch  of  Christendom.  H:s  tlo 
annionB  were  more  3xtensive  tlian  thoee  of  any  of  his  pre- 
decesMnrs,  as,  in  addition  to  England,  he  owned  by  inheritan^ 
and  by  marriage,  nearly  one  half  of  France,  aikl  afterward» 
daimed  Ireland  by  conquest 

Hapf>y  in  the  affections  of  his  people,  he  had  the  proBped 
of  a  proeperouB  reign ;  but  thougn  Ei^^land  owed  her  fiiBt 
permanent  improvements  in  arts,  laws,  government,  and  civil 
werty,  to  hie  measures,  he  was  personaUy  subjected  to  nmj 
calamities.  A  most  serious  misfortune,  was  his  conteDtkin 
with  Thomas  it  Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  This 
arrogant  ecclesiastic,  a  man  of  great  talents  and  greater  am- 
bition, availed  himsdf  of  the  authority  of  his  statioD,  to  ex- 
alt the  spiritual  power  above  the  crown  ;  and  when  the  king 
undertook  the  reformation  of  the  clergy,  and  to  limit  their 

Eerogatives,  he  met  with  the  most  determined  ©[^position  from 
scket.  In  the  course  of  the  contention,  the  ecclesiastic  was 
killed.  The  horror  excited  in  Henry's  mind  by  this  event, 
aided  by  the  agitation  into  which  England  was  thrown,  led 
him  to  perform  the  most  humiliating  penance  at  the  tomb  of 
the  saint 

J  Becket  was  first  promoted  by  the  king,  to  the  dignity  of  chaii' 
or  of  En^and,  to  which  station  his  tatents  and  learning  entitled 
hinL  Henry  afterwards  appointed  him  to  fill  ^e  high  place  of  me- 
tropoliton,  falsely  supposing  that  from  his  |r.y  and  ^lendid  turn,  he 
would  not  be  attached  to  ecclesiastical  priv'ieges.  But  no  sooner  was 
he  in  his  new  situation,  than  he  affected  ,*er8onally  the  greatest  aw- 
teri^2  &nd  recited  continually  prayers  and  pious  lectures,  ma'mtahh 
ing  his  ancient  pomp  only  b  nis  retinue  and  attendants.  In  all  thi^ 
his  determination  to  exalt  tlx.  spiritual  power,  was  visible  to  sagacioitf 
observers. 

That  power  was  alrew  y  'oo  great  The  ecclesiastics  of  that  age 
had  renounced  all  hnmefiate  subjection  to  the  magistrate;  and  m 
many  of  them  were  of  low  character,  they  committee  ihe  roost  de- 
testable crimes  with  impunity.  They  were  charged  even  with  the 
foulest  murders.  The  attempts  of  the  king  to  put  this  order  of  met 
into  a  better  state,  resulted  in  what  are  called  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon.  These  were  the  decisions  of  a  general  council  of  m 
nobility  and  prelates  at  Clarendon,  in  which,  the  limits  between^ 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  are  distinctly  marked,  an4  whids 
by  the  king's  influence,  were  framed  so  as  to  favour  his  prerogative 

The  clergy,  generally,  professed  to  submit  to  these  decisions,  Iwl 
Bedcdt  fliood  aloof:  and  though  at  length  he  ioek  oath  to  < 
tliem,it  wasby  nomeansingc^  failh.    He  repent^  of  his 
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nury  rabJedkNiy  ahd  endeatoored  to  influenoe  the  oUier  biihops  ts 
folKiw  his  steps.  Henry,  however,  made  him  feel  the  royal  powcr^ 
Dy  the  confiscation  of  his  property  on  some  pretence.  This  act- 
Becket  resented,  by  excommunicating  the  king's  chief  ministers,  and 
abro||ating  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon.  On  some  ftirther  histanoe 
0fi  ha  arrogance,  the  king  was  so  vehemently  agitated,  that  he  ez^ 
claimed,  almost  in  reproaches,  against  his  servanta,  iritose  "  want  of 
teeH^^  he  said^  'Ueft  bim  exposed  to  the  machinations  of  that  voh 
grateful  and  imperious  prelate."  Four  knights  of  his  household^ 
taking  these  passionate  expressions  to  be  a  nmt  for  the  primate' 
4eadi,  mstanUy  agreed  among  themselves,  to  avenge  their  pnnoeV 
quarrel ;  and  pursuing  Bedtet,  found  him,  slenderly  attended,  in  thft 
cfl^edral  of  St  Benedict,  and  there,  before  the  altar,  clove  his  head 
with  many  blows. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  consternation  of  the  king  upon  this 
event,  and  with  a  view  to  avert  the  resentment  of  the  pope,  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  most  humiliating  treatment,  even  to  the  scourging  of 
ills  naked  body,  bv  the  monks. 

Endless  were  the  panegyrics  on  the  virtues  of  Becket;  ,  ti  the. 
miracles  wrought  by  his  rdics,  were  more  numerous,  more  .  11  w- 
lous,  and  more  impudently  attested,  than  those  which  ever  fl^](^  ihe 
legend  of  any  confessor  or  martyr.  He  was  canonized  ;  a  jubilee 
was  estaUished  for  celebrating  his  merits ;  and  innumerable  pilgrin^ 
ages  were  made  to  his  tomb.  In  one  year,  100,000  pilgrims  are  said 
to  have  resorted  thither. 

An  important  event  in  the  reign  of  Henry,  was  the  con* 
quest  of  Ireland.  He  seized  the  opportunity  of  making  war 
on  the  island,  when  one  of  its  petty  chiefe,  expelled  by  his 
sovereign,  sought  his  protection.  Henry's  arms  were  success* 
All,  and  the  island  was  f(»:mally  annexed  to  the  En^h  crown, 
in  1172.  From  that  time,  however,  for  some  centuries,  there 
was  little  intercori'e  between  the  kingdoms ;  nor  was  the 
island  ever  consider^  as  fully  subdued,  till  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth, and  of  her  successor,  James  I. 

f  The  Irish  were  an  early  civilized  people,  and  among  the  first  of 
the  nations  of  the  West,  who  embraced  the  Christian  rdigion.  But 
bjrthe  frequent  invasions  of  the  Danes,  and  their  own  domestic  com- 
motions, they  were  replnns ed  into  barbarism,  for  many  ages.  In  the 
twelfth  century,  the  khigdom  was  divided  into  five  separate  sove- 
reignties, but  uiese  were  subdivided  among  a  vast  number  of  petty 
duefs. 

Henry  divided  Ireland  into  counties^  appomted  sherifls  m  each., 
and  introduced  the  laws  of  England  into  a  part  of  it ;  the  rest  of 
flie  kingdom  being  regulate  by  their  ancient  laws,  till  the  reign  of 
Bdward  L,wh^  at  the  request  of  the  nation,  the  English  laws  were 
eartended  to  the  whole  khi^^lom. 

Henry,  much  as  he  accompliBhed  for  the  wdiare  of  m  * 
13» 
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fidiD)  was  Bddom  ezanpl  frmn  calamity  for  a  long  time  to 
gethor.  His  last  years  were  particularly  unhappy.  Tlit 
ntult,  however,  was  in  a  great  measure  his  own.  His  illicit 
pasBion  for  Boeamond,  whose  exUtiordinary  beauty  xoak 
ber  the  theme  of  many  a  ballad  and  romance,  excited  the 
neeatment  of  his  queen  Eleanora,  through  whose  meaiu, 
ibxee  of  bis  sons  rebelled  against  him.  Europe  behdd  with 
astonishment  these  sons,  scarcely  beyond  the  age  of  bqr' 
hood,  engaged  in  a  series  of  efforts  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from 
•0  potent  a  prince  as  Henry.  They  were,  however,  aided 
fey  the  king  of  France.  The  contest  began  in  Henry's  French 
territories.  He  soon  crushed  his  enemies  there ;  then  return- 
ing to  England,  and  obtaining  a  victory  over  the  Scots,  Vho 
mi  embraced  the  cause  of  the  young  princes,  he  immediale- 
ly  restored  tranquillity  to  the  country.  He  was  not  suffered 
long  to  rest ;  his  unnatural  sons,  though  leniently  treated,  re- 
volted again,  joined  by  John,  his  fovuth  and  favourite  boil 
Henry,  distracted  with  care,  and  overcome  wi^  the  ingrati* 
lode  o{  his  children,  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  the  fiiky- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign. 

i  Two  of  his  sons,  Henry  and  Geofflrey,  died  suddenly  while  at 
gaged  in  their  rebeUkMU  llie  force  of  parental  aflfection,  is  remark- 
ah^  exemplified  in  Henry's  death,  and,  to  the  honour  of  the  kinf^ 
deserves  notice.  When  the  son  was  seized  with  a  fever,  he  waf 
eenscious  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  and  sent  a  message  to  hif 
flither,  with  a  humble  confession  of  his  faults,  and  entreated  tbi 
fkroor  of  a  visit  The  king  was  not  very  distant,  but  apprebenatw 
thit  his  sickness  was  feigned,  durst  not  trust  himself  in  his  bandSi 
But  when  he  received  intelligence  of  his  death,  he  was  overcoBC 
with  grief;  he  fainted  away,  accused  his  own  hard-heartednesi,  and 
lamented  that  he  had  deprived  his  son  of  the  opportunity  of  poor- 
hiff  out  his  soul  in  the  bosom  of  an  affectionate  and  reconciled  father. 

His  son  Richard  associated  his  youngest  brother,  John,  in  the  lart 
insurrection.  When  the  unhappy  father  heard  thm,  already  sinkiog 
in  cares  and  sorrows,  he  broke  out  into  expressions  of  &e  utmort 
despau: ;  cursed  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  loaded  his  ungrateful  dul* 
dren  with  maledictions  which  he  never  would  recalL 

Henry  U.,  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  English  kings,  ttt 
rdgn  was  also  highly  beneficial  to  his  subjects.  He  wm  en- 
dowed with  a  natural  sensibility,  which  his  long  expeffenc^ 
of  the  ingratitude  of  man  never  impaired.  But  his  licenliout- 
ness  was  too  apparent,  and  his  enmities  too  durable.  Bii 
Mrson  was  of  a  middle  stature,  strong  and  well  proportiooei 
hii  countenance  engaging,  and  his^iocation  eai^.  gle 
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26.  Rkfaavd  L,  the  Lion-hearted,  succeeded  hk  fiither  in 
1189.  He  possesaed  a  mo^  heroic  nature,  and  rivalled  the 
horoee  of  Greece,  in  warlike  enterprises.  His  disposition  was 
open  and  generous,  but  at  the  same  time,  ambitious,  haughty, 
and  cnid.  He  spent  most  of  his  reign  in  the  mad  project  of 
the  emsadee,  which  have  ahready  been  described,  and  porticu- 
lariy  the  part  which  was  acted  by  this  chivahic  king.  After 
an  absence  of  nine  y^rs,  he  reached  England,  but  died  within 
a  few  months,  having  first  pard<»ied  his  traitorous  brother 
John,  and  attempted  to  avenge  the  wrongs  he  had  received 
from  Philip  of  France.  His  foreign  and  distant  wars  exhaust* 
ed  the  resources  of  his  country. 

27.  John,  surnamed  Lackland,  succeeded  his  broths  upon 
the  decease  of  the  latter.  His  reign  commenced  in  1199,  and 
continued  to  1216  A.  C.  It  was  marked  with  Uie  most  dis- 
gusting tyranny  and  crime. 

{  He  received  his  surname  from  the  loss  of  his  territories  in  FraneeL 
of  which  he  was  stripped  by  the  French  king.  The  latter  supported 
the  pretensions  of  Arthur,  John's  nephew,  whom  John  finally  mur- 
dered. 

Early  in  his  reign,  he  made  the  pope  his  enemy,  by  ap* 
propriatuig  to  his  own  purposes,  some  of  the  treasures  of  the 
church,  and  he  met  with  the  full  extent  of  the  papal  ven- 
gpeance.  At  first  obstinate,  he  was  finally  intimidated  into 
submission.  His  kingdom  was  put  under  an  interdict,  him- 
0df  excommunicated,  and  after  several  personal  concessions^ 
he  engaged  to  hold  liis  kingdom  tributary  to  the  Holy  See. 
By  this  conduct  he  incurred  the  deep  hatred  and  contempt 
of  his  people. 

§  So  greaUy  did  the  court  of  Rome  triumph  over  him,  that  John  did 
homage  to  Pandulf,  the  pope's  legate,  in  the  most  abject  manner, 
and  pdd  i>art  of  the  tribute  which  he  owed  for  his  kingdom,  while 
the  legate,  in  the  haughtiness  of  sacerdotal  power,  trampled  on  the 
monejr,  as  ui  earnest  of  the  subjection  of  the  kingdom. 

The  subjects  of  John,  treated  with  such  indignity,  and  even 
said,  felt  it  necessary  to  vindicate  their  rights.  The  baroDBL 
under  the  conmiand  of  Langton,  the  primate,  assembled,  and 
binding  themselves  by  an  oath,  to  a  concert  of  measures,  de- 
manded firom  the  king  a  ratification  of  a  charter  of  pnvdeges, 
granted  by  Henry  L  The  king  was  highly  exasperated;  and 
refused  the  demand,  till  resort  was  had  to  the  sword.  Desert* 
sd  by  bis  peo(4e,  he  was  obl^;ed  most  reluctantly  to  jktd  a 
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compliance.  At  Runny mede,  where  he  met  Ub  barons,  I*^ 
signed,  on  the  19th  of  Jtme,  1215,  that  famous  deed  called 
Magna  Charta,  (the  Great  Charter,)  which  has  had  so  pro- 
pitious an  effect  on  the  liberty  of  Englishmen.  It  secured 
important  rights  to  all  classes  of  his  subjects,  though  some  ot 
its  stipulations,  from  the  change  of  manners  and  institutioDs, 
appear  at  this  day  trivial  or  ridiculous. 

$  The  charter  consisted  of  fourteen  specifications,  of  which,  two  or 
three,  the  most  important,  were — ^that  no  aids  or  subsidies  should  be 
allowed  to  be  levied  from  the  subjects,  unless  in  a  few  special  casea^ 
without  the  consent  of  the  great  council — ^that  no  person  shall  be 
tried  on  suspicion  alone,  but  on  the  evidence  of  lawful  witnesses — 
and  that  no  person  shall  be  tried  or  punished,  but  by  the  judgment  ol 
his  peers  and  the  law  of  the  land. 

John  granted  at  the  same  time,  the  Charter  of  the  Forest,  whkii 
abolished  the  royal  privile^  of  killing  game  over  all  the  kmgdom, 
and  restored  to  the  lawfiu  proprietors  their  woods,  which  they 
were  allowed  to  enclose  fbr  their  own  private  purposes. 

The  king,  forced  into  these  measures  against  h'ls  wiD,  medi- 
tated  a  dreadful  revenge  against  his  barons,  by  the  aid  of  fo- 
reign mercenaries,  and  began  to  lay  his  own  realm  waste 
with  fire  and  sword.  But,  at  a  critical  time,  when  Louis,  the 
eldest  son  of  Philip  of  France,  had  arrived  in  England,  to 
assist  the  barons,  with  the  expectation  of  receiving  the  crown 
himself,  John  suddenly  died.  Louis  was  obliged  to  return  to 
France,  and  the  succession  was  settled  on  Henry,  the  son  of 
John,  a  boy  of  nine  years  of  age. 

§  In  the  person  of  John,  the  EngKsh  were  scourged  with  a  tyrant, 
more  odious  and  capricious  than  anv  other  of  their  sovereigns,  be- 
fore or  since.  To  tyranny,  he  added  cowardice,  levity,  lioentknia- 
ness,  ingratitude,  and  treachery.  His  vices  were,  however,  made, 
providentially,  the  occasion  of  great  blessings  to  his  subjects,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  portion  of  liberty,  which  they  wrested  from  hk 
weakness. 

28.  Henry  III.  began  his  reign  in  1216,  the  eari  of  Pem- 
bcoke  being  appointed  protector  during  the  king's  minority 
Hn  disposition,  which  was  easy  and  fickle,  led  Um  and  Iw 
subjects  into  numerous  difficuldes  and  disasters.  The  weak- 
ness of  his  under^anding  scarcely  preserved  him  from  con* 
tenipt,  and  joining  profusion  with  oppressive  exactbns,  and 
lavishing  his  fetvours  on  foreigners,  he  displeased  both  the  no- 
bility and  the  populace.  His  reign  was  as  unhappy  as  it  ^ 
protracted,  being  marked  with  many  bloody  contenibm^ 
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{  n«nry,  thoagh  ill  geaend  a  mild  and  roeidiy  prinecL  3  «c  vM^^ 
Ihe  great  charter  in  confiscatipg  the  estates  of  some  of  tne  obnoxious 
nobfes,  without  a  trial  by  their  peers.  When  remonstrated  with  on 
the  subject,  he  replied,  "  Why  should  I  observe  this  charter,  which 
is  neglected  by  all  my  grandees,  both  prelates  and  nobility  'P  to 
which  it  was  justly  retunied,  ^  You  ought,  sir,  to  set  them  the  ex- 
ample." 

Henry's  imprudent  measures  encouraged  Simon  de  Mont- 
Ibrt,  earl  of  Leicester,  to  attempt  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from 
Ihe  feeble  hand  which  held  k.  He  succeeded  in  part ;  and 
as  the  consequence  of  a  battle,  he  took  both  the  king  and  his 
son  Edward,  prisoners.  But  through  the  interference  of  the 
parliament,  wnich  Leicester  summoned,  he  deemed  it  prudent 
lo  release  the  prince,  who  was  no  sooner  set  at  liberty,  than  he 
took  the  field  against  the  usurper,  and  gained  over  him  the 
fiimous  battle  of  Evesham.  In  this  battle  Leicester  was  kill- 
ed, and  the  gallant  Ekiward  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  repla- 
cing his  father  on  the  throne. 

§  Leicester  had  assumed  th^  cbarat^r  of  regent,  after  having  com- 
pelled the  king  to  resign  the  reeal  power.  In  the  parliament  which 
was  called,  he  summoned  two  knights  from  each  shire,  and  deputies 
from  the  principal  boroughs.  From  this  era,  is  dated  the  commence- 
ment of  the  House  of  Ck)nimons.  Deputies  representing  the  boroughs, 
had  not  before  constituted  a  portion  of  Uie  national  council. 

In  the  battle  which  took  place  between  Prince  Edward  and  Lei- 
cester^ the  rebels,  who  still  retained  the  old  kmg,  had  purposely  pla- 
ced him  in  the  front  of  the  battle.  Beinff  clad  m  armour,  and  there- 
by not  known  by  his  friends,  he  received  a  wound,  and  was  in  dan- 
ger of  his  life  ;  but  crying  out  *'  I  am  Henry  of  Winchester,  your 
kkig,"  he  was  rescued  (rom  impending  deatk 

Edward,  afterwards,  sought  and  revived  the  glory  of  the 
English  name,  in  the  land  of  Palestine ;  hut  the  kingdom 
suffered  most  severely  in  the  mean  time,  under  tlie  imbecile 
reign  of  the  aged  nK)narch ;  the  barons  oppressing  the  com- 
mon people,  and  the  populace  of  London  returning  to  their 
iioeustonied  licentiousness.  The  death  of  Henry,  after  a 
reign  of  more  than  55  years,  left  the  kingdom  in  more  vigor- 
ous lionds. 

29.  Edward  I.,  (Longshanks)  was  crowned  in  1272.  His 
fint  object  was  to  correct  the  disorders  which  the  civil  com- 
motions bad  introduced.  In  this  work,  he  let  loose  the  whole 
riffour  of  his  justice  on  the  Jews,  who  had  been  accused  of 
adulterating  tne  public  coin.  Multitudes  of  them  lost  ihtk 
Bvi»»  or  their  property  and  homes.  ^  g  ,,ed  by  Google 
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EdwardTs  next  projeei  was  the  conquest  of  Wales.  He  in- 
vaded the  country  witli  a  force  too  great  to  be  resisted ;  and 
after  killing  Llewellyn,  the  Welsh  prince,  and  the  flower  of 
his  warriors,  he  received  the  submission  of  the  Welsh  nobili- 
ty, 1283.  From  this  period  Wales  has  been  united  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  Englisli  laws  e^^lished  throughout  the  princi- 
pality, 

§  It  is  said  that  Edward,  in  order  to  conofliate  the  Welsh,  gtcwt 
them  for  a  prince,  his  own  son,  who  was  bom  in  their  country.  Tlip 
title  of  Prince  of  Wales,  has  ever  since  descended  to  the  ddest  aoos 
of  the  English  klnes. 

The  Welsh,  inhabiting  the  western  part  of  the  island  of  Great 
Britain,  were  the  descendants  of  that  portion  of  the  ancient  Britons. 
who  had  escaped  the  Roman  and  Saxon  conquests,  and  pnwerred 
tlieir  liberty,  laws,  manners,  and  language.  The  occasion  of  fid- 
ward's  attack  upon  this  people,  was  their  prince's  refusal  to  perfcni^ 
the  customary  homage  to  the  English  crown. 

The  next  project  of  Edward,  was  the  conquest  of  Scotland. 
Great  success  attended  his  arms  at  different  times,  but  he  was 
never  able  to  eflect  a  total  and  final  conquest  of  tliat  part  of 
the  island.  As  the  history  of  England  and  Scotland  is  so  in- 
timately connected,  a  brief  account  of  the  latter,  tolhe  time 
at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  will  be  in  place  below,  and 
will  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  separate  narrative. 

§  The  northern  part  of  the  island  was  anciently  called  Caledonia^ 
from  a  word  which  is  said  to  have  signified  a  forest,  or  mountainous 
country.  Subsequently,  and  at  an  early  period,  it  received  the  name 
of  Scotia,  or  Scotiand ;  and  then  it  derived  it  from  the  Scots,  wte 
originally  lived  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  name  Scot,  is  probdbly 
the  same  as  Scuth,  or  Scythian— the  people  being  emigrants  from 
the  Baltic  countries. 

The  history  of  Scotland,  before  the  reign  of  Malcom  III.,  is  ob- 
scure, and  in  a  degree  uncertain.  This  prince,  by  the  defeat  of  Mac- 
beth, the  murderer  of  his  father  Duncan,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
1057.  A  war  which  took  place  between  him  and  William  the  Con- 
queror, was  equally  disastrous  to  both  kingdoms.  He  prolonged  the 
contest  with  Kufus,  the  son  of  William,  with  credit  to  his  bnivenr ; 
while  to  the  virtues  of  his  qucen^  Margaret,  his  kingdom,  in  its  do- 
mestic policy,  owed  a  degree  of  civilization  scarcely  known  in  tboes 
untutored  ages. 

Under  his  successors,  Alexander  I.,  a  spirited  prince,  and  David 
I.,  a  most  excellent  sovereign,  Scotland  successfully  defended  itidi 
against  the  English,  and,  under  the  latter  king,  onquered  the  whole 
earldom  of  Northumberland;  but  the  defeat  of  Wnliam  J.,  (the  Li- 
on) was  disastrous  to  the  kingdom,  since  he  was  taken  prisoner  hr 
(Icnry  II.,  and,  as  the  piice  of  his  release,  ma  compdlect  toido  b^ 
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QKage  fi>r  bis  wtole  kingdom.    This  obligation,  however.  Richard  I. 
generously  discharged. 

Alexander  III.,  dyin^  without  male  issue,  hi  1285,  Bruce  and  Bali- 
oi.  descendants  of  David  I.,  by  the  female  line,  were  competitors  for 
the  crown.    Edward  was  chosen  umpire  of  the  contest,  and  on  this 

Sound,  arrogated  to  himsdf  the  feudal  sovereignty  of  the  lungdom. 
e  took  possession  of  the  country,  and  adjudgSi  the  crown  to  Bali- 
ol,  on  the  condition  of  his  doing  homage  to  him,  as  liege  lord.  Ba- 
liol,  however,  soon  renounced  his  allegiance,  but  was  compelled  at 
length  by  the  English  monarch,  to  abdicate  the  throne;  the  latter 
having  defeated  mm  with  great  slaughter,  in  the  battle  of  Dunbar. 

The  \nix  commenced  by  Edward  against  the  Scots,  did 
not  terminate  during  his  life  time.  It  continued  70  years, 
nnd  involved  both  countries  in  all  the  miseries  of  bloodshed. 
EkitOird  twice  defeated  the  Tn^ots  and  took  possession  of  their 
country,  and  twice  they  re-asserted  their  liberties ;  once  under 
the  heroic  but  unfortunate  WilKani  Wdlace,  and  once  under 
the  gallant  and  more  fortunate  Robert  Bruce,  the  Scottish 
kmg.  As  Edward  was  preparing  to  invade  Scotland  the 
thinl  time,  with  an  immense  army,  he  suddenly  sickened  and 
died,  at  Carlisle,  in  the  ^h{^  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  69th 
of  his  age.  He  was  removed  for  interment  to  Westminster 
Abbey.* 

J  The  conduct  of  Wallace  was  a  rtmarkable  mstance  of  heroism. 
A  few  patriots,  only,  joined  him  At  fhrst,  but  his  successes  finally 
brought  large  numbers  to  his  standard.  Wliile  Edward  was  absent, 
and  engaged  in  war  on  the  continent,  Wallace  attacked  his  troops  in 
a  desperate  engagement  at  Stirling,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory. 

The  disaffection  of  the  Scotch  nobles,  who  envied  Wallace  his  dis- 
tmctlon  as  governor  of  the  country,  urtder  Baliol,  again  exposed  them 
to  the  attack  of  the  English.  Edward,  in  person,  defeated  them 
with  an  imnn^nse  loss,  in  tlie  battle  of  Falkirk.  After  a  fruitless  re- 
wstance.  the  Scots  submitted  to  Edward ;  and  the  heroic  Wallace, 
eventually  betrayed,  and  carried  in  chains  to  London,  was  condemn- 
ed as  a  rebel,  and  infamoasly  executed  on  Tower-hill,  to  the  lastuig 
dishonour  of  the  English  king. 

Robert  Druce,  grandson  of  the  Bruce  who  was  the  competitor  of 
Btoliol,  redeemed  the  honour  of  his  country.  Re&enting  its  humili- 
ation, be  set  up  the  standard  of  war.  The  genius  of  the  nation  then 
roused  itself.  Bruce  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Srone,  1306,  and  fu- 
riously attacking  the  Enfflish,  who  were  dispersed  in  their  quarters, 
he  affain  expellM  them  the  kmgdora.  It  was  immediately  ailei^ 
that  Edvrara  died,  on  his  way  to  Scotland. 

*  Tlie  tomb  of  *hi8  king  ivm  aponed  in  1774,  when  his  body  wfta  foond  vak» 
ounsumeU.  •  C  c^c^nAo 
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Edward  was  an  able  prince,  and  exedled  bodi  as  a  warrior 
and  statesman.  The  msdom  of  his  political  measures  »«- 
pecially  conspicaous.  In  moral  qualities^  however,  be  was 
far  from  being  an  example  fit  for  imitation.  AmbitioQ,  a 
spirit  of  revenge,  and  an  unfeeling  heart,  too  {dainly  chnnio- 
terizedhim. 

Under  his  reign,  the  Constitution  of  England  gradiwdl; 
advanced.  He  passed  a  statute  which  declared  that  do  tax 
or  impost  should  be  levied  without  the  consent  of  kifds  and 
commons.  He  ratified  magna-charta  on  several  occaaoos; 
and  henceforward  this  fundamental  law  began  to  be  regard- 
ed as  sacred  and  inviolable,  while  parliaments  have  beea  held 
in  rq^ular  succession. 

GERMANY. 

30.  Gtermany,  during  this  period,  enjoyed  but  little  trao 
quiility.  The  contest  between  the  Empire  and  the  P^ 
See,  continued  under  a  succession  of  emperors  and  pop»« 
but  ended  conunonly  in  fieivour  of  the  latter.  The  treat* 
ment  which  some  of  the  emperors  received  from  the  pope^ 
was  extremely  humiliating.  Frederick  I.,  (Barbarossa)  a 
prince  of  high  spirit,  after  indignantly  denying  the  suprema- 
cy of  Alexander  III,  and  refusing  the  customary  homage, 
was  finally  compelled  to  kiss  the  feet  of  his  Holiness, -and  ^ 
pease  him  by  a  large  cession  of  territoiry.  Henry  YL,^^ 
doing  homage  on  his  knees,-  had  his  imperial  crown  IoAhI 
off  by  pope  Celestinus,  who,  however,  made  some  amcndi 
for  this  indignity,  by  the  gift  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  Henry 
had  expelled  the  Normans  from  tliese  places,  and  they  no^ 
became  appendages  of  the  empire,  1194. 

The  claims  of  the  popes  upon  the  empire,  rose  to  such  a 
height,  that  in  the  bc^ning  of  the  thirteenth  cenUiry,^ 
nocent  HI.,  established  the  powers  of  the  popedom  on  a  settled 
basis,  and  obtained  a  positive  acknowleogment  of  the  f^ 
supremacy,  or  the  rignt  irrevermUy  to  confer  the  crown  « 
the  empire. 

Tt  was  a  consequence  of  the  contentioas  botween  the  iiBj 
perial  and  papal  powers,  to  divide  the  states  of  Italy,  several 
of  ^ich  belonged  to  the  empire,  into  two  vident  (aclirt»i 
by  which  Italy  was  «o  long  devastated.    These  were  km^ 
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by  Che  name  of  the  Guelphs,^  and  GhibelUneB,  the  ibraiar 
inamtaining  the  cause  of  the  popes,  the  latter  that  of  the 
emperors.  Frederic  II.,  carried  on  an  opposition  to  four  sac* 
Cessrre  popes ;  hut  though  he  was  excommunicated  and  de- 
posed, he  kept  possession  of  his  throne,  and  exercised  hk 
authority  with  a  commendable  firmness.  On  his  death,  1250, 
the  empire  began  to  wane,  and  confusion  and  anarchy  pre- 
vailed till  the  election  of  Rodolph  of  Hapsburgh,  in  1273. 

§  During  the  latter  part  of  the  period  above  referred  to,  there  was 
a  nominal  sovereign,  viz.,  Alphonso  X.,  king  of  Castile,  who  was 
elected  emperor,  but  who,  detained  at  home,  neglected  the  aflyrs  of 
Germany. 

No  laws  were  then  observed;  no  order  was  maintained;  bat 
murder,  theft,  and  rapine,  were  committed  with  impunity,  and  the 
constitutions  of  the  empire  were  totally  neglected.  Sanguinary 
wars  resulted  from  the  feuds  of  private  noblemen;  bishops  and 
clergymen,  forgetful  of  their  sacred  character,  embrued  their  hands 
in  blood,  for  me  augmentation  of  their  benefices ;  commerce  was 
almost  annihilated ;  and  travelling  could  not  be  performed  with  any 
safety. 

In  the  history  of  Gtermany,  during  the  present  period,  few  other 
occurrences  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  following  anecdote  may  be 
fTorth  recording.  One  of  the  favourites  of  Henry  VI.,  observed  to 
dim  that  he  fatigued  himself  too  much  with  giving  audience,  which 
ilrequently  interfered  with  his  regular  meals.  Henry  replied,  •*  that 
although  a  private  man  was  at  libertv  to  eat  when  he  pleased,  a 
prince  ought  not  to  sit  down  to  table,  till  he  had  discussed  the  afiaira 
of  his  people." 

The  reign  of  Lotharius  was  rendered  remarkable,  by  some  ex- 
cessive heats  in  Germany,  which  withered  the  corn  and  fruits  of 
the  earth,  dried  up  the  most  considerable  rivers,  and  occasioned  a 
dreadful  mortality  among  the  cattle. 

EASTERN  EMPIRE. 

31.  The  affidrs  of  the  Eastern  Empire  were,  in  part,  nar- 
rated in  the  history  of  the  crusades.  Little,  therefore,  needs 
be  added  to  this  record,  in  respect  to  the  present  period.  The 
outward  splendour  of  the  empire  ^as  yet  considerable,  but  the 
(irogress  of  decay  was  obvious..  The  Greeks  manifested 
Uieir  cunning,  and  sometimes  their  treachery,  in  their  treat- 
ment ci  the  crusaders.    The  emperors,  though  on  many  ac- 

*The  fiunily  now  on  the  throne  of  Great  BrHain  beer  the 
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oootits  (bey  wMied succefiB  to  the  crasaders,  yetik^dedtfaw 
power)  and  between  these  two  passions,  the  soldiers  of  the 
croee  became  the  dupes  and  the  victims  of  their  policy.  The 
weakness  of  the  empire  was  seen,  when  Constantinople,  its 
capital,  was  taken  by  a  handful  of  Frendi  and  Yenetiau 
crusaders,  and  held  in  subjection  nearly  sixty  years. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  present  period,  about  nine  empe- 
rors sat  on  the  throne  of  the  East,  besidQ9  the  five  French  or 
Latin  emperors  who  reigned  at  Constantinople.  During  the 
reign  of  the  latter,  four  Greek  emperors  reigned  at  Nice,  ovci 
the  remainder  of  the  empire. 

It  was  under  Michael  Paleeologus,  1261,  that  Constantino' 
pie  was  recovered  by  the  Greeks  from  its  Latin  conquerors. 
When  the  former  and  ancient  sovereigns  of  the  city  deter- 
mined to  retake  the  seat  of  the  empire,  Pakeologus  was  found 
possessed  of  the  requisite  ambition.  Favoured  by  circunnstan- 
ces,  and  skilful  in  the  application  of  means,  he  aocomplisbed 
the  object ;  and  the  second  seat  of  the  venerable  Roman  do- 
minion was  destined  yet  longer,  to  be  held  by  the  successors 
of  the  great  Constantino. 

§  The  designs  of  Palaeologus  were  promoted  by  the  Genoese^  tlie 
rivals  of  the  Venetians.  The  Latms  had  been  gradually  driven 
from  their  last  possessions  in  Thrace ;  and  at  a  time  when  the  bre- 
vest  of  the  Frencli  and  Venetians  were  absent  from  the  city,  a 
general  of  Paleeologus  advanced  in  the  night  to  its  gates.  He  soe- 
ceeded  in  entering  it,  partly  by  a  subterranean  passage  into  the 
centre  of  the  city.  Baldwin,  the  Latin  emperor,  in  dismay,  escip- 
ing  to  the  sea-shore,  was  conveyed  to  Italy,  and  spent  the  remaind# 
of  his  life  in  vainly  attempting  to  rouse  the  Catholic  powers  *> 
join  in  his  restoration. 

No  names  besides  Paloeologtis  are  mnch  distinguished,  except 
those  of  Alexis  Comnenus,  and  his  son  John  Alexis.  The  one  wat 
an  able  and  politic  sovereign,  as  his  management  of  the  crusaderi 
abundantly  evinced.  The  other,  with  talent,  united  moral  worth, 
and  seemed  by  his  virtues  to  revive  the  age  of  Marcus  Antoninus. 

The  lamentable  end  of  a  cruel  usurper  named  Andronicos,  is  worth 
recording,  as  it  shews  how  much  the  wicked,  in  d^Oh,  sometimei 
feel  that  they  need  the  divine  mercy.  .  The  butcheries  of  Androni- 
cus  had  wearied  the  patience  of  the  citizens  of  Constantinopfc 
They  rose  cn-fnasse  against  him,  headed  by  Isaac  Angelas.  In  thefr 
rage' the  populace  tore  from  him  successively  his  teiSh,  his  htir,  aa 
eye,  and  a  hand ;  and  being  suspended  for  three  days,  every  P^*** 
who  could  reach  the  public  enemy,  inflicted  on  him  some  inaii  of 
ingenious  or  brutal  cruelty,  till  at  length  two  Italians,  out  of  wiatC9 
or  rage,  plunf^ing  their  swords  mto  his  body,  releaaea  him  fromil 
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pimfaiiment    During  ihk  long  and  excrnciatfaig  t<MrtiM 

"  Lord  nave  mercy  on  ma"  and  "  Why  wilt  thou  break  a  bruiaed 
reed  P  were  the  only  words  that  escaped  his  mouth.  Our  pity  for 
the  man,  seems  almost  to  absorb  our  hatred  of  the  tyrant 

SARACENS. 

32.  The  empire  of  the  Saracens,  before  the  condusioii  of 
diis  pfdod,  was  destined  to  be  no  more.  Their  history  is 
partly  involved  in  the  details  of  the  crusades.  The  ener- 
gies of  fanatic  Europe,  were  exerted  against  the  followers  of 
the  prophet,  with  some  intervals,  nearly  two  centuries,  and 
lerrible  was  the  destruction  of  life  on  both  sides.  The  king- 
dom of  Jerusalem,  under  christian  sovereigns,  which  origi- 
nateit  from  the  crusades,  lasted  not  quite  a  century  and  a 
half.  The  Saracens,  on  recovering  this  domain,  held  it,  how- 
ever, but  a  short  time.  In  a  few  years  after,  the  Tartars  from 
the  east  swept  over  the  regions  which  the  Saracens  had  con- 
quered, and  blotted  out  their  name  from  the  list  of  empires. 

This  event  occurred  1258  years  A.  C.  From  the  dose  of 
our  last  period  to  the  termination  of  their  dominion,  ten  ca- 
liphs of  the  house  of  Abbas,  reigned  at  Bagdad*  The  last 
of  the  caliphs  was  Mostasem,  who  was  put  to  death  at  the 
time  the  city  was  captured.  The  Tartars  were  led  by  Ha- 
laku,  their  general,  who  after  a  few  assaults,  took  Bagdad, 
which  contained  immense  riches,  and  gave  it  up  seven  days 
to  be  pillaged  by  his  troops. 

A  few  particulars  may  be  noticed  concerning  some  of  the 
caliphs. 

§  Of  one,  named  Mohammed,  it  is  said,  Uiat  he  quitted  life  with  such 
extreme  regret^  that  when  about  dying,  he  ordered  his  troops,  his 
court,  and  all  his  treasures,  to  pass  before  him,  as  it  were  in  a  view  5 
and  after  he  had  considered  all  these  objects,  observed,  "  how  is  it 
possible  that  a  power  so  formidable  as  mine,  is  not  able  to  diminish 
th&  weight  of  my  dMorder  one  single  grain,  nor  to  prolong  my  life 
only  for  a  moment.''  He  then  concluded  his  reflection  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  words,  **  Unhappy  is  the  person  who  spend? 
his  time  in  amassing  those  things  which  he  must  leave,  and  does 
not  make  the  principal  object  of  regard,  that  Being  in  whom  aU 
IhtngB  are  10  be  found.". 

The  reiffn  of  Al  Moktafi  must  have  been  remarkable  for  justice. 
This  the  following  anecdote  may  prove.  A  man  convicted  of  ca* 
lamny,  was  sent  by  him  to  prison.  One  of  his  nobles  offered  to  give 
him  two  thonsand  pieces  of  gold  coin  for  his  release^to  which  the 
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^  J  replied,  "  pnt  anotber  man,  guflty  of  the  same  ertme,  m  mf 

power,and  I  will  give  you  ten  thousand ;  for  I  am  extremdy  anwui 
to  dear  my  dominions  of  thew  pests  of  society." 

The  later  caliphs,  in  the  decline  of  the  Saracen  empire,  were  nol 
the  warlike  sovereigns  that  their  predecessors  had  been.  Tbey 
thought  only  of  securing  theur  ease  and  pleasure.  Mostasero,  abort 
wjp6kea  of,  excc^ed  all  the  caliphs  in  ostentation  and  pride.  When 
he  appeared  m  public,  he  usuidly  wore  a  veil,  the  more  eflectually 
to  attract  the  respect  of  the  people,  whom  he  considered  as  ua- 
worUiy  to  look  at  him.  On  those  occasions,  notliing  could  exceed 
the  eagerness  of  the  multitude  to  see  him,  by  crowd'mg  the  street^ 
and  hirhig  the  windows  and  balconies^  at  the  most  exorbitant  price& 
The  manner  of  his  death  was  degradmg  and  distressing  in  the  ex* 
treme,  and  Hulaki  designed  it  as  a  punishment  of  bis  pri^ 
Through  the  same  streets,  and  exposed  to  ihc  view  of  the  same  po 
pulace,  the  cruel  Tartar  caused  the  wretched  caliph  to  be  dragged 
confined  m  a  leather  bag,  till  he  expired. 

CHINA. 

33.  In  the  history  of  China,  the  present  period  includes  a 
part  both  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  of  the  dynasties  of 
her  emperors.  The  whole  of  the  nineteenth  comprised  se- 
venteen emperors.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  cele- 
brated Genghis  Khan,  and  his  successors,  established  tb«r 
dominion  in  China.  Heading  the  Mogul  Tartars,  who  inha- 
bited a  desert  and  inhospitable  region,  Genghis  Khan,  in 
1209,  entered  China,  poured  over  the  northern  provinces,  and 
compelled  them  to  submit  to  his  authority.  KuMay,  his  son, 
call^  by  the  Chinese,  Houpilay,  entered  on  bis  father's  cx)fk 
quests  in  this  country,  and  reigned  for  a  time  over  4ft 
northern  provinces. 

Li-tsong,  and  his  three  sons  and  a  nephewy  in  succesdoiu 
were  the  last  sovereigns  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  and  reigneo 
over  the  southern  part  of  the  empbe.  It  is  said  that  Kublay 
(more  probably  a  descendant  of  his)  brought  the  whole  of  the 
country  into  subjection  in  1280,  and  (hat  with  the  ninctewiA 
dynasty,  ended,  in  fact,  the  Chinese  dominion  until  the  ycat 
1357 

Kublay  had  the  wisdom  and  prudence  to  govern  d»« 
Chinese  according  to  tlieir  ancient  laws  and  customs,  TB» 
procedure,  together  with  the  general  excellence  of  his  chamo- 
ter,  entirely  reconciled  the  people  to  the  Tartar  sway,  so  fa 
as  they  were  brought  under  it. 

f  Tlie  Mogul  Tartars,  who  conquered  China.  Mg5(3^f^®"°^ 
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Aoe,  and  given  to  arms.  The  extent  and  rapidity  of  their  coti- 
wests  have  rarely  been  equalled  in  history.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
ihlrteeiith  century,  Genghis  Khan  overran,  besides  China,  already 
mentioned,  India,  Persia,  and  Asiatic  Russia.  Batoucan,  one  of  bis 
sons,  ravaged  the  western  nations  to  the  frontiers  of  Germany.  But 
Genghis  and  his  sons  were  not  the  only  conquerors  who  arose  from 
among  thte  people.  From  the  vast  tract  of  country  mhabited  by  the 
Tartars,  have  sprung  the  conquerors  who  produced  all  the  great  re- 
volutions in  Asia.  Besides  the  nerspnages  just  named,  the  Turks, 
fdio  are  a  race  of  Tartars,  overwhelmed  the  empire  of  the  caliphs. 
Mahmoud,  a  Tartar,  conquered  Persia,  and  a  great  part  of  India,  in 
the  tenth  century.  After  Genghis,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  Tamer- 
lane, the  scourge  of  the  Turt^subdued  a  great  part  of  Asia,  and 
Baber,  a  remote  descendant  of  Tamerlane,  conquered  all  the  region 
between  Samarcand  and  Agra,  in  the  empire  of  the  Mogul.  The 
descoidants  of  those  conquerors  now  reign  in  India,  Persia,  and 
China. 

Distinguished  charctcters  in  Period  VL 

1.  Abelard,  a  schdastic  divine. 

2.  Walter  de  Mapes,  a  poet,  the  Anacreon  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

3.  Averroes,  an  Arabian  philosopher  and  physician, 

4.  Genghis  Khan,  a  Mogul,  conqueror  of  Asia. 
6.  Matthew  Paris,  an  early  English  historian. 

6.  Th.  Aquinas,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  School  Divinity. 

7.  Roger  Bacon,  an  eminent  English  philosopher. 

$  1.  Abelard,  was  bom  in  Brittany,  1079,  and  became  celebrated  for 
his  learning  and  misfortunes.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  di- 
▼ines  of  the  tweliih  century,  though  his  conduct  ill  agreed  with  his 
sacred  profession.  He  was  criminally  vain  of  his  personal  and 
mental  accomplishments,  but  his  most  notorious  failii>gs  relate  to 
Ids  conduct  towards  Heloise.  With  the  most  consummate  art,  he 
gained  the  favours  of  that  beautiful  and  accomplished  female,  to 
their  mutual  dishonour.  They  were  soon  afterwards  married  in 
private,  to  pacify  her  uncle  and  family,  though  she  never  would 
a<^uiowledge  the  union,  inasmuch  as  she  preferred  the  name  of  a 
mistresB,  to  that  of  a  wife.  Theur  subsequent  conduct  eventually  ex- 
cited the  indignation  of  her  friends  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
bhred  certain  ruffians  to  maim  his  person  in  the  most  shameful 
manner. 

In  the  oratory  of  the  Paraclete  which  Abelard  built,  the  unfor- 
tunate Hdoise  finally  found  a  refuge,  where  she  spent  her  days 
with  her  sister  nuns.  She  retained  her  affection  for  Abelard,  though 
he  returned  it  with  a  coldness  and  indifference,  which  cannot  but 
ncite  our  indignation.  Whilst  he  lanffuished  during  the  decline  oi 
life,  under  the  unmanly  vengeance  of  Ine  uncle  of  Heloise,  he  forgot 
tlMl  shei  once  virtuous,  had  sacrificed  her  name,  honour,  and  biyv 
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Dtaeifl^lo  his  pastion.  The  poem  of  Fope, inifvfaich  htcMsittlm 
&e  loves  of  Abelard  and  H^ise,  is  a  brilliant,  but  corroDting  p«o- 
duction,  and  not  even  the  bard  can  soften  the  features  of  deformity, 
which  mark  the  character  of  Abdard  in  this  particular. 

The  writings  of  Abelard,  are  mostly  on  subjects  of  theology  or 
logic. 

2.  Walter  de  Mapes,  was  chaplain  to  Henry  n.  Under  king  John 
he  was  made  canon  of  Salisbury,  precentor  of  Lincoln,  and  arch- 
deacon of  Oxford.  He  wrote  in  Latin,  and  in  a  satirical  Ajk^ 
Some  of  his  verses  are  still  read  and  admired  for  their  sprightlinen. 
He  imitated  the  gay  humour  of  Anacreon.  He  was  a  focetiooi 
eompanion. 

3.  Averroes  was  bom  at  Corduba,  where  his  father  was  judge  uor 
der  the  emperor  of  Morocco.  His  knowledge  of  law,  divinity,  math- 
ematics, and  astrology,  was  very  extensive,  and  to  this  was  added 
the  theory,  rather  than  the  practice,  of  medicine.  After  being  pro* 
fiBasor  in  the  university  of  Morocco,  he  was  called  away  to  succeed 
bis  father  in  the  ofllce  of  Judge  in  Corduba,  and  soon  after,  he  was 
invested  with  the  same  powers  in  Morocco  and  Mauritania. 

His  authority  and  talents  procured  him  enemies,  who  envied  and 
oaloomiated  him,  and  through  their  efforts  he  was,  for  a  time,  sos- 
pended  and  degraded,  on  a  charge  of  heresy.  He  was,  however, 
restored  at  length  to  all  his  honours.    He  died  at  Morocco,  1208. 

In  his  private  life,  Averroes  was  regular,  and  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  philosophical  pursuits.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  Aristo- 
tle, on  whose  works  he  wrote  commentaries.  Ffis  medical  woAs 
are  scarce,  and  above  mediocrity ;  and  of  his  numerous  verses  on 
amorous  and  light  subjects,  very  few  remain. 

4.  Genghis  Khan,  was  son  of  a  khan  of  the  Moguls,  and  horn 
1163.  He  began  to  reign  at  the  age  of  13,  but  oa  account  of  a  re- 
volt of  his  subjects,  he  fled  for  safety  to  Avend-Khan,  a  Tartar 
prince,  whom  he  supported  on  his  throne,  and  whose  daughter  he 
married.  But  the  Jealousy  of  Aventi  obliged  him  to  escape  a  B^ 
eond  time,  and  being  piu^sued  by  Aventi  and  his  son,  he  defeated 
them  both,  and  their  army  revolting  to  him,  he  soon  increased  it. 

From  this  occurrence,  he  became  a  renowned  concjueror.  In  the 
space  of  28  years  he  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Asia,  and  rend^- 
ed  himself  as  famous  for  his  skill  in  government,  as  for  the  valoor 
of  his  arms.  He  died  ufi  1227.  leaving  his  vast  aominlons^  wfaidi 
extended  1800  leagues  in  length,  and  1000  in  breadlh,  property  diti* 
dfid  among  his  four  sons. 

6.  Matthew  Paris,  a  Benedictine  monk,  was  a  universal  scholar, 
and  in  that  dark  age,  confessedly  possessed  great  and,  astonii^ifig 
emdition.  He  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  a  historian,  though  i^^^ 
known  as  an  orator  and  poet  His  abilities  and  well  known  iirtegn* 
ty,  fltted  him  for  the  worV  in  which  he  so  zealousfy  engaged,  of  t^ 
formiQg  the  monasteries,  and  re-e^ablishing  the  ancient  purity  (d 
church  discipline,  even  in  opposition  to  the  papal  power.  His  gn^ 
production  was  "Historia  Major,"  in  two  parts,  firom  the  creation  ^ 
\¥iltiam  the  Conqueror,  and  from  the  Conquetor  ttft^^^g^f.^^ 
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Willi  Ifcnry  III.  he  was  familiarly  acquainted ;  yet  his  aocoimt  of 
ihe  reign  of  that  prince,  seems  not  to  be  at  all  tinged  with  flattery, 
or  sullied  with  any  violation  of  historic  truth. 

6.  Th.  Aquinas,  called  the  angelical  doctor,  was  of  a  noble  famlhr* 
descended  from  the  kings  of  Arragon  and  Sicily.  His inclhiatimiio 
embrace  an  ecclesiastical  life,  was  strongly  opposed  by  his  mother. 
She  even  confined  him  two  years  in  her  castle.  But  escaping  from 
her  custody,  he  found  the  means  of  improving  himself  by  study,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  he  appeared  at  Paris,  readyig  public  lectures 
to  an  applauding  audience.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  he  became  di- 
vinity professor  to  several  universities,  and  at  last  settled  at  Naples, 
where  ne  led  a  chaste  and  devout  life. 

Gregory  X.  mvited  him  to  the  Council  of  Lyons,  to  read  the  book 
which  he  had  written  against  the  Greeks,  but  he  died  on  the  way  to 
Join  the  ponttil^  near  Terracina,  7th  Maroh.  1274,  in  his  SOth  yean 
Aquinas  left  a  vast  number  of  works,  mostly  upon  theological  sub* 
1^^  which  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  extensive  erudition. 
There  is,  however,  in  his  writings  very  little  of  sound,  useful,  or  ex- 
perimental views  of  religious  truth. 

7.  Roger  Bacon  was  bom  in  1214,  near  Dchester,  of  a  respectable 
&mfly,  and  became  a  monk  of  the  Franciscan  order.  A  strong,  in- 
quisitive mind,  soon  raised  him  to  consequence ;  and  as  he  was  libe- 
rally sapported  in  his  pursuits  by  his  friends,  he  made  a  most  rapid 
^vancement  in  science  and  philosophy.  Hiis  attainments  becoming 
lar  above  the  comprehensions  of  his  age,  he  was  suspected  and  accu-r 
sed  of  magic.  The  monks  of  his  oraer,  actuated  by  jealousy  and 
envy,  contrived  to  have  his  works  rejected  from  their  library',  antl  to 

grevent  hun  from  reading  lectures  to  the  students.  He  was  finally 
nprisoned,  and  during  10  years  was  left  to  pursue  his  studies  in  so* 
litary  confinement  Within  this  period,  he  composed  his  "Op«s 
Bflajus^"  or  his  Ghreat  Work.  After  beinff  released  from  prison  by 
ihe  interference  of  his  friends,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  liis  life  in 
academical  repose,  at  Oxford.   He  died  at  the  age  of  80  years. 

To  the  comprehensive  mind  of  Roger  Bacon,  many  cf  the  disco- 
veries which  have  been  made  by  the  genius  and  toil  of  later  ages, 
were  known.  His  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  natural  phlloso* 
phy,  was  profound.  He  discovered  the  error  in  the  calendar,  and 
nis  plan  for  correcting  it  was  adopted  by  Gregory  XHI.  He  was 
acquainted  with  the  structure  of  an  air  pump,  with  the  laws  of  op 
tics,  and  with  the  power  of  ghsses.  His  acquaintance  with  chemfe. 
try  was  extensive.  He  gave  such  a  description  of  gunpowder,  that 
it  is  evident  he  was  its  inventor.  In  his  writings,  which  amounted 
to  above  eighty  treatises,  some  of  which  are  published,  and  sonie 
preserved  in  manuscript,  in  the  libraries  of  Europe,  he  uses  an  ele- 
gant and  nervous  style,  and  was  always  accurate  m  his  observations 
OD  nature 
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T%e  period  of  the  Papal  Schism  ;  extending  from  the 
founding  of  the  Turkish  Empire^  1299  years  A,  C^  t9 
the  taking  of  Constantinople^  1453  years  A,  C. 

TURKISH  EMPIRK 

Sect.  1.  TheEMPiREof  the  Turks,  claims  the  notke  of 
history,  from  the  Important  consequences  connected  with  its 
evontual  establishment,  on  the  ruin  of  the  Grecian  sovereign- 
ty. The  power  of  this  people  is  felt  on  the  soil  oi  classical 
antiquity,  and  until  lately,  it  extended  itself  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  it,  in  the  south  east  of  Europe.  Their  establishroenl 
as  a  separate  empire,  is  an  event  which  took  place  in  1299 
A.  C,  under  Ottoman  or  Othman,  tlie  first  Sultan. 

§  The  Turks  derive  their  origin  from  the  Avares,  a  tribe  of  the 
Huns  who  dwelt  in  Great  Tartary,  tiU  forced  by  the  Huns  of  the 
south,  to  abandon  their  country,  when  they  divided  into  several  bo- 
dies, each  of  wliich  taking  a  different  direction,  settled,  some  around 
the  Caspian  Sea,  some  in  Pannonia,  and  others  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  last  colony,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Seljukide  Turks, 
founded  an  empire  in  Asia  Minor,  about  the  year  1070,  and  their 
chief  took  the  title  of  Sultan  of  Iconium,  a  town  of  Lycaonia,  where 
he  fixed  his  residence.  In  1294,  this  empire  was  destroyed  by  the 
Moguls,  and  the  emirs  or  governors  of  most  of  the  provinces  became 
independent  The  Turks  embraced  Mahometanism  long  before  the 
time  of  Othman,  as  we  gather  from  the  history  of  the  Crusades. 

Otliman  was  an  emir  under  the  last  sultan  of  Iconium. 
Forming  the  scheme  of  raising  a  new  empire  from  tliat  which 
was  just  overthrown,  he  er^aged  the  assistance  of  several  other 
emirs,  and  seized  Iconium.  He  soon  fixed  the  seat  of  his 
government  at  Byrsa,  the  chief  town  of  Bythinia,  and  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Sultan.  From  this  time  the  Turks  were 
known  as  the  Ottoman  race  and  sovereignty. 

By  degrees,  they  encroached  on  the  borders  of  the  Greek 
empire,  and  were  prevented  from  subverting  it  at  an  early 
stage,  only  by  the  necessity  of  defending  themselves  agama* 
the  victorious  Tamerlane.  Their  princi|ml  sovereigns,  during 
this  geriod,  after  Othman,  were  Orchan,  Amurat  L,Bajazel  L, 
Mahomet  L,  and  Amurat  II. 

I  In  the  reign  of  Orchan,  the  Turks  crossed  the  Hellespont  on 
raiis,  took  Gallipoli,  the  key  of  Europe,  penetrated  into  Thrace,  w 
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Wd  the  fooiidalicHi  of  lire  Turkish  power  in  Europe.  Ordaii  mm^ 
ated  the  order  of  Janizaries,  though  as  they  were  more  completely  or- 
ganized bv  his  successor,  Amurat,  this  institution  is  generally  atd^ 
QUted  to  the  latter. 

Baiazet  L,  the  successor  of  Amurat,  purposed  to  besiege  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Greek  empire  in  form,  but  he  was  suddenly  forced  to  fc 
fend  himself  against  Tamerlane.  Tamerlane,  or  Timer-bek,  was  a 
prince  of  the  Vsbec  Tartars,  and  a  descenaant  from  Gengiskan. 
Having  conquered  Persia  and  most  of  the  East  he  was  invited  by  the 
enemierof  Bajazet,  to  protect  them  against  the  Ottoman  power.  He 
cladly  accepted  the  invitation,  and  having  met  the  Turk,  he  totally 
defeated  him,  and  made  him  prisoner.  The  battle  of  Angoria,  where 
the  chieftains  fought,  is  a  famous  one  in  history.  Neany  1,000,000 
of  men  were  engaged  in  this  battle,  and  300,000  were  slain.  The 
victorious  career  of  the  Turks  was  suspended  by  this  event  Baja- 
zet was  shut  up  in  an  iron  cage,  in  which  he  destroyed  himself. 

Under  Amurat  II.,  the  Turks  resumed  the  project  of  taking  CJon- 
stantlnople,  but  did  not  succeed.  This  prince  had  devoted  hims^ 
to  retirement  and  study,  but  some  violation  of  a  treaty,  led  him  into 
a  war  with  the  Poles,  in  which  he  was  signally  victorious.  He  left 
his  dominions  to  his  son  Mahomet  II.,  sumamed  the  6>eat,  known 
in  history  as  the  final  subverter  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

ITALIAN  STATES. 

2.  Italy,  in  the  sepamte  States  of  which  it  consisted 
during  this  period,  and  subsequently,  appears  e^n  on  the 

Sige  of  history.  The  principal  states  were  Venice,  Florence^ 
aples,  Sicily,  the  possessions  of  the  Church,  Genoa,  Par* 
ma,  and  a  few  others.  Most  of  these  sovereignties  had  been 
previously  founded,  but  they  existed  in  their  most  flouridiing 
condition,  during  the  present  period. 

3.  Venice  had  become  considerable  in  the  ninth  century^ 
Afterward,  in  the  year  1084,  the  eastern  emperor,  Alexius, 
confirmed  to  the  Venetians,  Istria,  Dahnatia,  and  Croatia, 
which  had  been  conquered  by  their  arms.  They  subdoed 
also  Verano,  Padua,  and  other  Italian  States,  in  1405.  On 
the  dea^  of  the  king  of  Epirus,  they  acquired  thdt  Island 
in  addition.  The  Venetians,  for  a  long  time,  were  the  priu'* 
cipal  merchants  of  the  world,  but  their  trade  was  greatiy 
duninished  by  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
1497.  During  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  in  consequence 
of'  their  wars  with  the  Turks,  they  lost  many  of  their  po»- 
eessions. 

}  The  followin£  incident  in  the  Venetian  history,  deserves  a  par- 
ticular notice,     ziani,  the  thirty-ninth  doge,  or  chief  q^agistrate  of 
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Hm  npnbfie,  wm  imrolved  in  a  war  with  Frederic  BaititfoaMs  ttm 
whose  peraecution  the  Pope  had  retired  to  Venice.  The  VenetiaiM 
^Itpatcned  embaasadors  to  the  emperor,  who  answered  them  in  a 
ra^  that  if  their  doge  did  not  instantly  deliver  up  the  Pope,  bound 
faana  and  foot,  he  would  be  terribly  revenged, — would  hr'mg  histnuy 
before  then*  city,  and  &x  his  victorious  standard  in  their  markrt 
place,  which  should  float  in  the  blood  of  its  citizens. 

The  embassadors  returned  with  this  awful  message,  and  it  wv 
agreed  to  equip  a  fleet  with  all  expedition,  and  prepare  for  repellinj: 
the  emperor's  meditated  vengeance.  While  the  Venetians  were  thta 
employed,  Otho,  the  Emperor's  son,  entered  the  gulf  with  seventy- 
five  gallies,  and  was  making  sail  to  the  city.  The  doge,  with  has^ 
met  this  fleet,  with  the  few  ships  which  were  fit  to  put  to  sea,  and  in 
a  dreadful  battle  took  and  destroyed  forty-eight  of  the  enemy's  ves- 
■ds,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  Venice.  From  this  time  was  coo- 
tinued  the  ceremony  of  marrying  the  sea.  The  Pope  going  out  to 
meet  the  victorious  doge,  presented  him  with  a  ring,  saying,  "Take, 
Ziani,  this  ring,  and  give  it  to  the  sea,  as  a  testimony  of  your  do- 
minion. Let  your  successors  annually  perform  the  same  ceremony, 
that  posterity  may  know  your  valour  has  purchased  the  prerogaU^"^ 
and  su^ected  this  element,  even  as  a  husband  subjecteth  his  wife. 

4.  Florence,  which  was  the  capital  of  Tuscany,  early  ro* 
into  notice.  It  became  a  republic  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  maintained  its  independence  during  two  or  three  cenlu- 
riea.  It  was  distinguished,  by  the  revival  of  Grecian  litera- 
ture, and  the  ciilUvation  of  the  arts,  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Before  the  close  of  this  period,  the  family  of  the  Media 
arose,  and  shed  a  splendour  on  the  republic  of  letters. 

6.  Naples,  ju^t  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  era,waf 
entered  by  Charles, <duke  of  -£ajou,  who  became  its  king, » 
well  as  of  Sicily.  These  countries  were  frequently  united  » 
one  govamroent,  and  as  often  separated  from  each  othtf. 
They  were  the  seat  of  long  wars  between  the  French  and 
Germans  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Spaniards  on  the  olber. 
But  the  latter  at  length  obtained  possession  of  the  kingdoms. 

6.  The  Estates  of  tlie  Church,  which  include  the  middle 
portions  of  Italy,  were,  during  the  present  period,  greatly  in- 
vdved  in  controversies.  The  rival  claims  for  superioritybe- 
tween  the  popet  and  emperors,  still  continued.  Henry  VII^ 
the  successor  of  Albert,  triumphantly  fou^it  his  way  to  Borne, 
where,  in  a  solemn  manner,  he  received  the  crown,  and  i^ 
posed  a  tribute  on  the  states  of  the  Church.  He  was  srfd- 
denly  destroyed,  it  was  supposed,  by  papal  vengeance. 

It  was  in  his  time,  that  the  remarkable  event  took  place,  by 
which  the  seat  of  the  popedom  was  changed  g[^^|owe  to 
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AipIgBon.  This  was  done  by  pope  Clement  V.,  1309,  on  aG- 
coant  of  being  so  much  molested  by  the  imperiaJ  faction.  In 
the  absence  of  this  pope  from  Rome,  Nicholas  Rienzi,  a  man 
of  mean  parentage,  but  of  great  abilities,  aspired  to  the  su- 
preme auUiority,  in  1347.  He  retamed  the  dominion  of  this 
portion  of  Italy,  for  a  year ;  but  was  afterwards  sacrificed  ta 
the  fiiry  of  the  people.  In  the  year  1377,  the  holy  see  was 
removed  back  to  Rome,  by  pope  Gregory  IX.  After  his 
death,  the  citizens  of  Avignon  and  Rome  contended  for  the 
freedom  of  election.  Three  sepamte  factions  of  the  French 
and  Italian  cardinals,  having  elected  three  separate  popes,  the 
emperor  Sigismund  judged  this  division  of  the  Church  to  be 
a  fit  occasion  for  his  interference,  to  reconcile  all  differences, 
and  establish  his  own  supremacy. 

In  1414,  he  summoned  a  general  council  at  Constance, 
and  ended  the  dispute  by  deposing  all  the  three  pontifils,  and 
naming  a  fourtli,  Martin  Colonna.  Historians  call  this  di- 
vision of  the  papacy,  the  great  schism  of  the  west. 

7.  Genoa,  the  ancient  Liguria,  became  a  republic  in  963. 
The  Genoese  were  aflerw^ards  involved  in  civil  commotions, 
which  so  weakened  them,  that  they  were  obliged  to  shelter 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Milan.  They 
continually  revolted  to  the  French,  and  returned  again  to 
subjection  to  the  Milanese,  till,  in  the  next  succeeding  period, 
Andrew  Doria  restored  liberty  to  his  native  country. 

§  The  Genoese,  next  to  the  Venetians,  were,  for  200  years,  the  most 
commercial  people  in  Europe.  The  city  of  Genoa,  was  afterwards 
fidebrated  as  the  birth  place  of  the  great  Columbus. 

FRANCE. 

Capetian  Race.    Branch  of  Valois, 

8.  The  successor  of  Philip  the  Fair,  on  the  throne  erf 
Prance,  was  Louis  X.  sumamed  Hutin,  (the  wrangler,) 
1314.  He  was  a  prince  of  a  weak  and  irresolute  character^ 
and  reigned  but  a  tew  months.  A  son,  bom  after  his  deaths 
was  acknowledged,  but  lived  only  four  days.  Upon  this 
event,  Philip  V.  the  Ix)ng,  brother  of  Louis,  succeeded  to  the 
throne.     His  was  a  short  reign  of  five  years. 

§  Philip  V.  was  notorious  for  his  persecution  of  the  Jews,  and,  in 
e^eiBl,  of  all  foreigners  who  resided  wil^  his  dominion,  and  ?•> 
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timed,  to  embrace  dirisUaiiSty.  The  Jews  were  aocdeed  of  Uann4 
^olBoned  the  wells  and  springs  of  water. 

9.  Philip  leaving  no  other  than  female  issue,  was  succeed- 
ed, 1322,  by  his  brother,  Charles  IV.,  the  Fair.  His  reign 
was  unfortunately  short,  for  he  was  a  wise  and  uprigbl 
prince.     He  left  no  son  behind  him. 

§  According  to  the  Salic  law,  no  female  succeeds  to  the  French 
throne. 

10.  The  throne  now  devolved  on  Philip  VL  of  Valow, 
cousin  to  the  late  king,  1328.  Edward  HI.  of  England, 
however,  claimed  it  in  right  of  his  mother,  Isabella,  who 
was  a  daughter  of  PhiUp  the  Fair.  He  enforced  his  claim 
by  arms ;  but  Philip  being  acknowledged  and  supported  by 
the  French  nation,  retained  the  sceptre,  notwithstanding  the 
loss  of  the  famous  battle  of  Cressy,  and  the  capture  of  Ca- 
lais. In  the  celebrated  wars  which  these  rival  pretensicms 
created,  the  English  were  at  first  victorious. 

Philip  was  vain,  obstinate,  and  of  a  limited  capacity,  and 
died  after  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years. 

§  In  the  midst  of  his  losses,  Philip  was  gratified  with  the  cession  of 
the  province  of  Dauphine ;  the  condition  of  which  was,  that  the 
eldest  son,  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  should  be  styled  Dau- 
phin, and  bear  the  arms  of  the  province. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  prince,  that  a  general  plague,  surpass* 
ing  in  its  horrors  whatever  besides  the  remotest  history  can  furnish, 
ravaged,  in  the  space  of  eighteen  months,  not  only  France,  hut 
every  part  of  the  known  world.  It  broke  out  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  China,  and  swept  over  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  In  the 
Saees  through  which  it  passed,  it  cut  down  two  thirds  of  the  hihab- 
mts.  This  calamity  had  been  preceded  by  terrific  earthquakes, 
which  swallowed  up  whole  cities. 

11  John  II.,  sumamed  the  Good,  succeeded  his  father,  1350. 
He  was  a  most  unfortunate  prince.  Taking  the  field  with 
60,000  men,  against  the  Black  Prince,  he  was  defeated  by 
the  latter  with  a  far  inferior  number,  in  the  signal  battle  of 
Poictiers,  and  made  prisoner. 

§  He  was  carried  in  triumph  to  London,  and.  after  having  been  de 
tained  in  captivity  four  yesurs,  was  permittea  to  return  to  France 
upon  cedmg  several  important  places  to  the  English.  H%  however 
visited  London  again,  on  accotrnt,  as  is  supposed,  of  a  pasnon  whK^ 
he  had  conceived  for  the  countess  of  Sali&ury.  He  died  very  soqa 
al^BTwards. 

12.  The  Dauphin  assumed  the  administration,  during  thb 
captivity  of  the  king ;  and,  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  somod 
«d  to  the  thr<mey  under  the  name  of  CharlaB  Y.  the  Wise 
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Had  it  not  been  fur  thk  priace,  France  would  most  probably 
have  fiEdlcn  under  the  domination  of  England.  During  hie. 
reign^  the  French  re-conquered  ahnoet  all  the  places  taken  by 
the  English.  This  prince  possessed  a  vigourous  mind,  but  a 
delicate  constitution  of  body,  and  was  suddenly  carried  off  in 
his  forty-seventh  year.  He  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  French 
sovereigns,  a  patron  of  literature,  and  a  sagacious  statesman. 
He  po^essed  a  library  of  several  hundred  volumes ;  which 
was  extremely  large  for  the  age. 

§  It  was  through  Du  Guesclin,  a  celebrated  general,  whom  the 
king  raised  to  be  Constable  of  FrancCj  that  the  French,  after  having 
been  beaten  by  the  English  during  thirty  years,  began  to  beat  the 
latter  In  turn. 

13.  Charics  VI.,  styled  the  Well  Beloved,  succeeded  to  the 
kingdom,  1380.  He  first  made  war  on  the  Flemings,  whom 
lie  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Rosebeck.  A  formidable  inva- 
sion, of  which  the  object  was  the  British  shore,  failed,  in  con- 
•equence  of  a  tempest  that  dispersed  and  wrecked  his  ships. 
During  this  reign,  a  civil  war  occurred  between  the  houses  of 
Orleans  and  Burgundy,  the  cause  of  wliich  pertained  to  the 
regency.  Charles  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  insanity,  which, 
of  course,  rendered  a  r^ency  necessary.  In  the  midst  of  the 
oontention,  and  of  the  miseries  which  it  inflicted  on  France, 
Henry  T.  of  England,  invaded  the  country,  and  gained  the 
memorable  battle  of  Agincourt.  The  consequence  of  thisr 
victory,  and  other  advantages  gained  by  Henry,  was  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  right  to  the  French  throne,  on  the  death 
of  Charles.  These  sovereigns  died  soon  after,  and  within 
two  months  of  each  other. 

I  Charies  was  a  weak  prince,  and  his  insanity  reduced  him  almost 
toidiotism. 

The  fleet  which  was  fitted  out  for  the  invasion  of  England,  con- 
rfsted  of  1287  sail,  of  which,  sixty  were  ships  of  the  line.  In  the 
centre  was  a  wooden  city,  having  a  diameter  of  3000  paces,  pro- 
Tided  with  towers  and  bastions,  and  constnicCed  over  boats  fastened 
together.  It  was  so  contrived  as  to  be  put  together,  or  taken  to 
pieoei^  in  a  day ;  and  was  intended  to  furnish  lodgmgs  for  the  troops, 
when  th^  should  be  landed.  The  wreck  only,  of  this  singular  dty, 
f«adied  the  British  shore. 

Cards  were  invented  in  the  reign  of  Charles  YI.,  ta  amuse  that 
monarch,  and  to  relieve  him  from  the  melancholy  which  followed 
bk  yknatioQ  of  mind. 

14.  Chartes  YII.,  sumamed  the  Yictorioiis,  was  crowned  at 
BoklmB,  1422,  while*  at  the  same  time,  thei  infant  Hemj 
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VI.,  was  crowned  at  Paris,  through  the  agency  of  die  chike 
of  Bedford,  the  English  regent  of  Prance.  This  competi^ 
don  issued  in  war.  The  first  great  military  operation  Uii 
dertaken  by  the  English,  was  the  siege  of  Orleans,  a  fiace  of 
the  utmost  importance.  And  here  a  transaction  occurred, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  on  record.  This  was  the 
raising  of  the  siege,  and  the  consequent  deliverance  of  France 
firom  the  grasp  of  English  power,  by  means  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
otherwise  called  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  The  enthusiasm  which 
she  inspired  at  this  juncture,  by  pretending  to  a  divine  com- 
mission, and  by  her  singular  and  courageous  appearance  at 
the  head  of  the  French  troops,  rendered  them  invincible. 

{  Joan  was  a  young  country  girl,  of  twenty-seven  years,  a  domestic 
of  a  taverakeeper.  Presenting  herself  to  the  cotmcil  of  Charles, 
who  had  fled  in  despair  to  Danphlne,  she  declared  that  God  had,  m 
a  revelation,  appris^  her  that  the  royal  troops  would  force  the  ene- 
my to  retire  from  the  siege.  An  assembly  of  divines  pronomiced 
her  mission  to  be  supernatural ;  and,  at  her  own  request,  sNi  was 
dothed  like  a  man,  and,  in  complete  armour,  headed  the  troops. 
A  white  palfrey  bore  her  saily  to  the  scene  of  combat;  while  oa 
her  banner  was  displayed  me  image  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  The 
English,  raising  the  siege  of  Orleans,  fled  before  her.  The  hopes  of 
the  nation  were  raised,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  and  other  conquests  suo- 
ceeded.  The  impulse  whidi  her  heroism  excited,  enabled  Chariei 
to  extend  his  triumphs  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 

As  a  recompense  for  her  important  servicer  she  was  ennobled  by 
Cnarles,  together  with  the  whole  of  her  family,  and  their  heirs  and 
descendants.  After  she  had  eflected  the  object  of  the  mission,  riie 
requested  leave  to  retire,  but  she  was  retained  in  the  service,  nom 
the  belief  that  it  would  be  ben^ted  by  her  presence.  At  the  mege 
of  Compeigne,  not  long  after,  she  was  made  prisoner;  and  bei^ 
tried  by  the  Englirii  for  sorcery,  she  was  condemned  to  be  bume£ 
This  sentence,  which  is  an  eternal  disgrace  to  the  judges  who  pre- 
sided at  the  trial,  was  barbarously  put  into  execution.  When  led  to 
the  stake,  the  heroic  maid,  overcome  by  her  emotions,  burst  into 
tears.  To  prolong  her  tortures,  a  scaffoldioijg  of  plaster  had  been 
contrived,  with  so  great  an  elevation,  that  the  flames  required  a  con- 
siderable time  to  penetrate  to  her  body,  whidi  was  gradually  con- 
sumed* 

The  tide  of  fortune  turning  against  the  EngHsfa,  they  kct 
many  of  the  French  provinces ;  and,  after  the  battle  of  For- 
roigny,  which  was  gained  by  Charles,  they  lost  Paris  itadDL 
In  the  southern  dominions,  however,  the  French  arms  wme 
parolized,  for  a  tune,  by  the  brave  Talbot,  an  illustrietis  Ehig* 
Jnh  warrior.    His  deaths  and  the  &tal  diqwtes  betweea  & 
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of  York  and  Lancasla',  placed  Uie  whole  d*  ilie 
French  monarchy,  with  the  excejption  of  Calais  and  Qreignes, 
under  tlie  dominion  of  Charles,  1450. 

§  The  death  of  this  prince  was  hastened  by  the  undutiful  and  un- 
natural  conduct  of  his  son,  the  Dauphin.  The  latter  formed  a  plot  to 
cut  off  his  father  by  poison.  This  was  discovered ;  but  the  king  wa« 
8o  haunted  by  the  idea  of  treachery  and  poison,  that  he  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  receive  that  degree  of  nourishment,  which  was  ne» 
cessary  to  support  life. 

The  Praffmatic  Sanction  originated  in  his  reign,  in  a  general  as- 
sembly of  the  clergy  and  nobility^  representing  Uie  Gallican  church. 
Its  aim  was^  to  chock  the  despotism  of  the  popes.  The  superiority 
of  the  assemblies  of  the  clergy  over  the  See  of  Rome,  formed  tlie 
basis,  of  its  regulations. 

ENGLAND. 

Pamily  of  Plantagenet. — Branch  of  Lancaster. 

14i  Edward  II.,  sumamed  of  Carnarvon,  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  ascended  the  throne  in  1307.  He  was  the 
opposite  of  his  father  in  character  and  disposition,  being  weak, 
inodent,  and  destitute  of  penetration  in  selecting  his  advi- 
sers. Yet  his  inoffensive  disposition,  joined  with  his  raisfor* 
tunes,  entitles  him  to  respect,  as  well  as  commiseration.  He 
made  war  on  the  Scots,  but  was  terribly  defeated  by  Robert 
Bruce,  in  the  battle  of  Bannockbum.  In  consequence  of  this 
IxUile,  the  latter  was  established  on  the  throne  of  Scotland, 
1 314.  Edward  was  unfortunate  in  all  his  connexions.  His 
queen,  Isabella,  sister  of  the  French  king,  was  an  ambitious 
and  worthless  woman,  and  his  favourites  were  equally  de- 
tested by  the  people,  and  injurious  to  their  sovereign.  Edward, 
at  lost,  fell  a  victim  to  his  wife^s  cruelty  and  lust,  and  misera- 
bly perished. 

§  It  was  in  obedience  to  his  father's  dying  request,  that  Edward  in- 
vaded Scotland.  He  marched  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men.  Bruce  met  this  immense  force  with  only  thirty  thousand. 
The  army  of  the  iatter  was  however  advantageously  situated.  A  hill 
covered  his  riglit  flank,  a  morass  his  leA,  and  to  screen  his  front,  be 
had  dug  deep  pits,  planted  them  with  stakes^  and  covered  them  wiUi 
turC  The  English,  confident  in  their  superior  numbers,  rushed  for- 
ward without  precaution.  Their  cavalry  was  entan^lea  in  the  pits, 
Oielr  ranks  were  broken,  and  the  Scottish  horse,  pounog  through  the 
openings,  scattered  on  every  side  slaughter  and  dismay.  The  En- 
glish threvr  down  their  arms  and  fled,  and  were  pursued  to  tlie  gatei 
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•C  BerwN^    The deftat of  Edward  ionk  hkain t 
his  subjects. 

The  most  famous  of  his  favourites,  were  Gaveston,  and  ihe  two 
Hpencers,  father  and  son.  The  queen,  who  persuaded  the  king  to 
recal  them  after  they  had  been  banished  by  pariiaraent^  at  length 
fixed  her  afTectiona  on  Mortimer,  a  powerful  baron.  A  breach  aooo 
followed  between  her  and  the  Spencers,  and  going  over  to  Prance 
with  her  paramour,  she  found  the  means  to  form  such  a  party  in 
England,  tnat  on  her  return  with  some  French  troops,  she  made  her 
husband  prisoner,  and  forced  him  to  abdicate  his  crown  in  favour  ot 
his  son,  then  fourteen  years  of  age.  While  he  was  in  prison,  he 
was  put  to  death  by  the  keepers,  who.  with  infinite  barbarity,  thnni 
a  rea  hot  iron  into  his  bowels,  until  he  was  internally  consumed. 
These  wretches  were  instigated  by  Mortimer  and  the  queen. 

15.  Edward  III.,  succeeded  his  father,  1327,  under  the 
regency  of  Isabella  and  Mortimer.  But  to  such  a  regency, 
he  would  not  submit  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  assumed 
the  reins  of  government,  hanged  Mortimer  ai  Tyburn,  and 
confined  the  queen,  his  mother,  for  Ufe. 

The  conquest  of  Scotland  soon  became  an  object  of  ambi- 
tion, and  marching  to  the  north  with  a  large  army,  he  van- 
c^uished  the  Scots  at  Halidown  Hill,  with  little  loss  on  the 
side  of  England. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fair,  in  1328,  Edward,  having 
a  claim  to  the  throne  of  Prance,  as  being  the  son  of  Isabella, 
tlie  sister  of  the  deceased  king,  and  first  in  female  succession, 
prepared  to  assert  his  claim  (since  the  French  rejected  it)  by 
the  fortune  of  arms.  For  this  purpose,  he  invaded  Prance 
in  1339,  and  from  that  time  to  1360,  war  raged  furiously  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  with  only  occasioned  suspensions. 

During  this  long  contention,  were  fought  the  famous  battles 
of  Cressy,  in  1346,  and  Poictier.i,  in  1356.  The  battle  o( 
Cressy  was  fought  between  Philip,  the  French  king,  on  the 
one  side,  and  Edward  and  his  son,  the  Black  Prince,  on  the 
other.  The  army  of  Philip  amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  that  of  the  English,  only  to  thirty  thousand.  The  bat- 
tle of  Poictiers  was  fought  between  tlie  Black  Prince,  am) 
King  John  of  France.  The  former  conmianJed  only  dxr 
teen  thousand  men,  while  the  army  of  the  latter  amounted  to 
sixty  thousand.  Notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  numbers^ 
Uie  English  obtained  a  decided  victory  in  both  engagements. 
The  heroism  of  the  Black  Prince  has  rendered  bis  name  evm 
famous  in  the  annals  of  war.  o, .zed  by  Google     ■ 


fia  the  bottle  of  Cmsjry  tiiare  fi^byn  moderate  eampfBtataatif 
tfrave  hundred  French  knighta,  fourteen  hundred  gentlemen,  four 
thousand  men-at-arms,  besides  about  thirty  thousand  of  an  inferior 
rank.  The  action  seems  no  less  remarkable  for  the  small  loss  sua- 
tftined  by  the  English,  than  for  the  prodigious  slaughter  of  the  French, 
imong'the  former,  there  only  fell  one  esquire,  and  three  knights^ 
jid  an  inconsiderable  number  of  private  men. 

In  the  battle  of  Poictiers.  the  French  king  was  taken  priscmer, 
nd  afterwards  was  led  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  triumph,  to  Lon- 
don. He  was  treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy  by  his  conqueror. 
EdwanL  during  his  absence  in  France,  left  his  aueen,  Philippa,  with 
•be  care  or  the  r^m.  Attacked  by  the  8oot&  wno  invaded  England 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Cressy,  she  entirdy  defeated  them  near  Dur- 
flauL  David,  their  king,  who  had  expelled  Edward  Bidlol  from  the 
throne,  was  unable  to  effect  his  escajHe  from  the  field,  and  thus  he 
became  a  captive  at  the  same  time  with  king  John  in  London. 

16.  The  decline  of  Edward's  life  did  not  correspond  with 
the  early  part  of  it.  The  tide  of  succeee  turned  against  him 
in  France,  and  besides  the  loss  of  his  dominions  abroad,  he 
felt  the  decay  of  his  authority  at  home.  His  age  he  unwisely 
devoted  to  pleasure ;  and  to  complete  his  disi^ppointment,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  died,  after  a  lingering  illness,  in  his  forty- 
sixth  year.  Never  had  king  a  more  illustrious  son,  and 
never  did  a  nation  have  greater  cause  to  felicitate  itself  in  the 
prospect  of  having  such  a  model  of  heroism  and  virtue  for  its 
sovereign.  The  M  king  did  not  kx^  survive  this  melancho- 
ly occurrence.  He  died  in  1377,  in  the  sixty- fifth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  fifty-first  of  his  reign. 

The  Englidi  nation  has  ever  taken  pride  in  its  Edward 
in.,  and  recurred  to  his  reign,  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  in 
its  annals.  The  splendour  of  his  foreign  victories,  and  the 
tranquiUily  and  efficiency  of  his  domestic  government,  stamp 
the  impression  of  greatness  on  his  mind.  But  the  moral  pu- 
rity of  his  character,  and  the  justice  of  his  wars  with  France 
axid  Scotland,  are  OKMre  than  questkmable. 

17*  Richard  U.,  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  succeeded  to  the 
throtie,  1377,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years.  He  was  unworthy 
of  his  great  fether.  Indolence,  prodigality,  perfidiousness. 
and  sensuality,  marked  his  character.  His  kingdom  suflered 
firom  the  distractions  attending  a  regal  minority.  The  con- 
tests for  power  between  his  three  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Lancas- 
ter, York,  and  Gloucester,  who  secretly  direeted  the  afiairs  of 
the  realm,  embroiled  all  the  public  measures.    An  insbrrec- 
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IkOi  liMHkd  foy  Wat  Tyler)  pm  Che  govommmit,  ftr  a  doie^ 
III  great  jeopardy.  While  the  kingdom  was  convulned  wMi 
domestic  contests,  it  was  also  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
France  and  Scotland.  At  length,  diuing  the  king's  absence 
in  quelling  an  insurrection  in  Ireland,  Henry  of  Tjancaaler 
rose  in  open  rebeUion,  and  compelled  Bichard,  at  his  return, 
to  resign  the  sceptre  into  his  hands.  The  parliament  con* 
firmed  the  act,  and  the  king  was  soon  after  privately  ascqisBi- 
nated  or  starved  to  death.  Thus  b^an  the  contention  beiween 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

{  The  finances  of  the  kingdom  were  exhausted  by  the  wars  which 
were  carried  on  with  its  foreign  enemy.  As  nothmg  was  obtained 
by  conquest  to  repair  the  waste,  parliament  found  it  necessary  to 
impose  a  poll  tax  of  ttiree  groats  on  every  person,  male  and  female, 
above  fiAeen  years  of  age.  But  the  minds  of  the  people  were  un- 
favourably disposed  for  this  measure,  and  the  principles  of  demo> 
cracy  gaining  ground,  this  distich  was  frequently  in  the  mouths  of 
the  multitude: 

**  When  Adam  delv'd  and  Eve  span, 
Where  was  then  the  gentleman." 

Besides,  the  hijustice  of  the  tax,  to  which  the  poor  were  obliged  to 
contribute  as  much  as  the  rich,  was  apparent  to  every  body.  While 
tbe  character  of  the  measure  was  viewed  in  this  light,  the  rigorous 
manner  in  which  it.  was  enforced,  seemed,  insupportable. 

An  incident  which  occurred,  respecting  the  wanton  conduct  of  m 
tax-gatherer,  in  the  family  of  a  blacksmith,  aroused  the  public  raiodi 
and  became  the  occasion  of  a  wide  spread  insurrection.  The  popu- 
lace flew  to  arms.  The  ^int  immediately  pervaded  £2ssex  tnA  the 
aeigfabcttu-ing  counties.  The  leaders  assuming  the  ieigned  narate  oi 
Wat  Tyler,  Jack  Straw,  and  Hob  Carter,  committed  the  UMst  oi^ 
rageous  violence  on  sucn  of  the  jiobility  md  gentry  as  came  in  their 
way.  At  length,  assembling  their  followers  on  Blackheatb.  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  thousand,  they  broke  into  London,  dtemand-* 
ing  certain  immunities,  which  were  granted,  but  in^  parties  slil  ooik 
tkHung  to  insult  and  plunder  the  capital. 

At  this  juncture,  the  king,  slenderly  guarded,  met  Tytor  at  tha 
head  of  a  large  body  of  rioters,  and  entered  into  conference  with 
him.  Tyler  ordered  his  companions  to  retire,  till  he  should  ffive 
the  signal  for  attack,  and  then  ventured  alone  into  the  midst  ortlM 
royal  retinue.  Here  he  demeaned  himself  in  so  insolent  a  manner, 
that  Walworth,  the  mayor  of  London,  in  a  fit  of  indication,  drop 
his  sword  and  brought  him  to  the  ground.  He  was  mstanUy  di» 
prtched  by  the  rest  of  the  king's  attendants.  Richard*s  presence  ot 
mind  saved  himself  and  them  from  the  meditated  revenge  of  tlM 
mutineers.  Accostbng  the  enraged  mirititude  with  am  a&Ue  an^ 
intwpid  counftenance,  lie  asked  them,  "  What  is  the  meaoiog  «f 
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mmgiiimrimr  Axe  yoaongry,  my  good  pemile;  tlMii  you  tan 
bttvour  leader.    I,  your  king,  will  be  vour  leaoier.'' 

The  presence  of  majesty  overawed  the  multitude,  and  they  im- 
pUcitly  followed  the  king.  Leading  them  into  the  fields,  he  peacea- 
Uy  dismissed  them,  with  the  same  charters  which  had  been  granted 
to  their  feUows.  These  charters,  however,  were  soon  aftor  annulled 
iu  parliament 

In  regard  to  the  death  of  Richard,  after  he  was  deposed  and  im- 
prisoned, it  was  long  the  prevailingopinion,  that  his  guards  feU  upon 
mm  in  the  castle  of  Pontefiract.  and  dispatched  liim  with  their  hal- 
berta.  But  it  is  more  probable,  that  he  was  starved  to  death  in. 
prison,  for  after  his  body  was  exposed  in  public,  no  mtaks  of  vio- 
lence  were  found  upon  it 

The  particular  ground  of  the  controversy  between  the  houses  of 
Yoric  and  Lancaster,  was,  that  Edmund  Mortimer  was  the  true  heir 
to  the  crown,  bein^  descended  from  Lionel,  the  second  son  of  Ed- 
ward ni.,  whereas  Henry,  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  placed  on 
Ihe  throne,  was  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  the  third  son  of  Ed- 
ward III. 

17i  Henry  IV.,  was  the  title  which  the  duke  of  Lancaster 
assumed,  when  he  came  into  power.  He  was  surnamed 
BoUngbroke,  and  the  date  of  his  reign  is  1400.  He  was 
immediately  oppressed  by  fection  and  discontent;  and  as  m 
righteous  retribution,  he  felt  the  uneasiness  of  <'  the  head  that 
wears  a  crown."  A  rebellion,  raised  by  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, for  placing  Mortimer,  of  the  house  of  York,  the  trae 
heir,  on  the  thr'Hie,  first  required  his  attrition.  Ths  Scotch 
and  the  Welch  took  part  with  the  malcontents,  but  the^ 
united  forces  were  defeated  at  Shrewsbury,  and  thw  leader, 
young  Percy,  (Hotspur,  so  named  on  account  of  his  tiefj 
temper,)  was  killed  on  the  field.  t 

$  llie  armies  on  this  occasion  were  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  con- 
sisting of  about  twelve  thousand  men,  each ;  and  rarely  was  there  a 
battle  in  those  times,  where  the  shock  was  more  terrible  or  more 
eonstant  Henry  exposed  his  person  to  all  the  dangers  of  the  fidd. 
His  gallant  son,  the  prince  of  Wak»,  who  afterwards  so  signalized 
himself  by  his  military  expk>its,  urged  on  the  fiffht  with  the  utmost 
Intrepidity,  and  even  a  wound  which  he  received  in  the  face  with  an 
arrow,  could  not  oblige  him  to  retire.  On  the  other  side,  Percy  and 
Bougms.  terrible  nauK^,  supported  their  ancient  renown.  But  white 
the  armies  were  contendiBg  in  the  most  furious  manner,  the  death 
of  Percy,  by  an  unknown  hand,  decided  the  victory,  and  tile  sd- 
berents  of  the  king  won  the  day. 

18.  A  second  rebellion,  headed  by  the  archbishop  of  York, 
was  qudled  by  the  capital  punishment  of  its  author.  In  Ham 
leigo  of  this  prince,  the  secular  arm  was  unrighteously  «(S^ 
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the  shcuoaeful  fact,  thai  Henry  IV.  was  the  first  EagHrii  mo- 

narch,  tliat  made  the  religion  of  his  sabjects,  an  offence  to  be 

expiated  by  the  feggot  and  the  ecafiUd. 

■    Tlie  latter  part  of  his  life  was  embittered  by  the  extretne 

profligacy  of  his  son  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  who  afterwards 

'nobly  discaided  the  vices  and  follies  of  his  youth. 

§  The  fdlowing  particular  merits  a  recitaL  One  of  hit  abandoned 
eompanions  having  been  indicted  before  Sir  Wm.  Gaacoigiiey  the 
chiei  justice,  the  yoQn|f  prince  was  not  ashamed  to  aippear  at  the 
bar  with  the  criminal,  m  order  to  give  him  countenance  and  pro- 
tection. Finding  that  his  presence  did  not  over-awe  the  chief  jus- 
tice, he  proceeds  to  insult  him  on  his  tribunaL  But  Gasco^gBft 
jnindful  of  his  own  dignity,  and  of  the  majesty  of  the  laws,  ordered 
the  prince  to  be  committed  to  prison.  Henry,  sensible  of  his  error, 
quietly  submitted  to  the  order.  When  the  aflldr  was  mentioned  to 
his  fother,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  ''Happy  is  the  king  who 
has  a  magistrate  sufficiently  courageous  to  execute  the  laws  upon 
such  an  offender ;  but  still  more  happy,  in  having  a  son  wilfing  to 
submit  to  such  chastisement" 

Henry  died,  1413,  at  the  age  of  fortynsix,  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  his  rrign.  Notwitli^nding  ifistinguished  military 
lal^its  and  political  sagacity,  be  bc^me  a  most  unpopalaf 
sovereign.  The  illegality  of  his  title,  may  have  disafiectf^d 
his  subjects  towards  his  person  and  his  reign.  He  Mt  th^ 
miseries  of  guilt,  and  became  suspicious  and  jealous.  In  re^ 
ligion,  he  was  bigotted  and  intderant. 

19.  His  son,  Henry  V.,  ascended  the  throne  in  1413.  He 
laid  aside  his  diss^Jute  habits,  as  already  intimated,  and  hi- 
formed  the  companions  of  his  pleasures,  that  they  must  enter 
on  a  similar  reformation,  if  they  would  secure  Ws  favour.  He 
also  received  the  wise  ministers  of  his  father,  who  had  cliecked 
his  riots,  with  all  the  marks  of  esteem  imd  confidence. 

Henry  early  asuerted  by  arms,  the  EkigliBh  claim  to  France. 
Taking  advantage  of  disorders  in  that  kingdom,  he  invaded 
it  with  an  army  of  about  thirty  thousand  men,  and  with 
half  that  number,  defeated  the  French  army,  amounting  to 
sixty  thousand  men,  on  the  plains  of  Aginoourt  His  owa 
loss  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  men,  while  that  of  the  Freticb 
aB^.dunted  to  twenty-two  thousand  in  killed  and  prisoners. 

f  Henry  drew  up  his  army  on  a  narrow  ground,  between  two 
woods,  to  wjver  each  flank,  and  patiently  expe<5ed  an  attack,  having 
been  surprised  by  the  sudden  a|>pearanoe  of  the  FreneMn  i 
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force,  when  his  own  armV  had  been  greatly  reduced  by  sicknefli  and 
ftligua  Had  the  French  general  declined  a  eombi^  the  EngUak 
■Kutt  have  retinquMied  the  advantages  of  their  situations  but  the 
impetuous  valour  of  the  nobility,  and  a  vain  confidence  in  superior 
numbers,  brought  on  an  action,  which  proved  to  the  English  so 
glorious  and  successful. 

After  this  battle,  returning  to  England  to  recruit  his  forces^ 
he  landed  again  with  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  meiL 
mad  fought  his  way  to  Paris.  The  war  between  Henry  ana 
the  French  king,  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Troyei^ 
1420.  Henry  then  turned  his  arms  with  success  against  the 
dauphin,  who  assumed  the .  style  and  authority  of  r^ent 
Triumphing  signally  over  his  enemy,  and  realizing  most  of 
his  wishes,  he  had  nearly  reached  the  summit  of  humaa 
glor^.  But  his  end  was  approaching,  and  one  of  the  most 
heroic  of  the  English  monarchs,  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty<» 
four  years,  and  after  a  reign  of  nine  years. 

<  The  treaty  of  Troyes  was  made  with  the  Queen  mother,  and  the 
dwLe  of  Burgundy— Charles,  the  French  king,  being  insane.  By 
thia  treaty  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  marrv  the  daughter  of 
Charln,  and  receive  the  kingdom  of  France  as  her  dowry,  which, 
tin  the  death  of  her  father,  he  should  govern  as  regent 

Henry  was  a  true  hero,  and  like  all  heroes,  his  views  of  conquest 
were  pernicious  m  their  tendency.  Accordingly,  England  derived 
fiK>m  his  achievements,  rather  fame  than  solid  advantage.  He  was 
able  in  the  cabinet  as  well  as  in  the  field— was  magnanimous 
generoos,  and  affable,  but  had  more  than  the  bigotry  of  his  fiuher  in 
religion. 

^.  Henry  TI.,  at  the  age  <tf  ten  months,  succeeded  hk 
ftiiher,  in  1422,  under  the  regency  of  the  dukes  of  Gloucester 
and  Bedford,  the  former  for  England,  the  latter  for  France. 
Henry  was  crowned  king  of  France,  at  the  age  of  eight 
vears.  At  this  era,  in  order  to  complete  the  conquest  of  that 
kingdom,  it  remained  only  to  capture  Orleans.  The  duke  of 
Bedford,  acting  as  regent  of  France,  had  laid  si^e  to  the 
place,  but  he  was  obliged  to  raise  it  by  the  valour  and  good 
conduct  of  Joan  of  Arc,  the  maid  of  Orleans.  Thus  was 
France  saved,  and  England  was  afterwards  stripped  of 
atmoet  every  conquest  it  had  made  in  that  country. 

When  arrived  at  adult  years,  Henry  proved  himself  to  be 
mild  and  inoffensive,  but  deficient  in  the  energy  which  be* 
comes  a  sovereign.  He  had  but  a  slender  capacitv.  These 
defects  in  the  king  were  supplied  by  his  queen,  the  fiunoua 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  a  woman  of  great  talents,  ambitton,  and 
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beraisin.      She  made  a  conqpicaouB  figure  in  the  w«n 
which  (Uetracled  his  reign. 

The  insurrection  of  Jack  Cade,  was  an  event  of  some  un 
portance,  and  was  quelled  only  after  considerable  blood^tied. 

{  Jack^Cade,  a  native  of  Ireland,  whose  crimes  obliged  him  to  retire 
hito  France,  had  assumed  the  name  o(  Mortimer,  and  at  the  head  ol 
20,000  Kentldi  men^  encamped  on  Blackheath,  in  this  way  to  Lon- 
don, in  order  to  obtain  a  redress  of  grievances.  Hie  city  opened  tia 
fates  to  Cade,  who  for  some  time  maintained  great  order  among  bis 
followers;  but  at  lengtii  when  hecould  not  prevent  them  irofli  ooin^ 
mitt'mg  depredations  and  outrages,  the  citizens,  with  the  assistance 
of  some  sMdiers,  repulsed  the  rebels  with  great  slaughter.  Upoo 
their  submission,  they  received  a  general  pmon,  which  was  met- 
wards  annulled,  and  both  Cade,  and  many  of  Im  foliowers^  wan  cm- 
pitaUy  punished  for  their  rebellion. 

Tne  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  heir  to  the  crowD  in 
case  the  king  diould  die  without  issue,  was  tlie  fiivoarite  ol 
the  nation ;  but  he  had  oiqwsed  the  marriage  of  Henry  with 
Margaret,  and  was  therefore  marked  out  by  the  latter  for  de- 
stnictioQ.  He  wsys  arrested  and  sent  loprison,  where  he 
was  found  dead  a  few  days  afterwards.  This  event,  in  conr 
nection  with  the  imbeciBty  of  the  king,  encouraged  the 
Duke  of  York  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  throne. 

§The  duke  of  York,  who  was  Ric^mrd,  sonof  LioaeljSeccmdsonai 
Edward  III.,  was,  however,  aversr.  to  violent  measures,  and  bis  for 
bearanee,  when  ai^nted  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom|  though  amia- 
ble and  unusoal^  proved  the  eovsee  of  all  those  ftmous  wars  and 
commotions  wluch  ensued;  for  the  queen  at  length  persuaded 
Henry  to  annul  the  protectorriiip  of  Ridiard,  and  phiee  the  admin»- 
tration  in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Somerset.  Richard  then  levied 
an  army ;  but  an  account  of  the  wars  between  the  houses  of  Yoi^ 
and  Lancaster,  properly  bdongs  to  the  next  period. 

GERMANY, 

21.  In  the  history  of  the  German  Empirr,  is  to  be  no- 
ticed, the  rise  of  the  House  of  Austria,  which  constitutes  an 
important  portion  of  that  empire.  This  event  took  place  in 
the  latter  ^pait  of  the  former  period,  viz.  1274,  when  Ro^- 
phus  of  Hapsbourg,  a  Swiss  baron,  was  elected  emperor  of 
Germany.  He  owed  bis  elevation  to  the  jealousies  of  the 
doctoral  princes,  who  could  not  agree  in  the  choice  of  any 
one  of  themsdves.  The  king  of  Bohemia,  to  whom  Rodol- 
phu3  had  l>een  steward  oi  Cue  household,  could  not  endure 
the  supremacy  of  his  former  dependent  [jigi^j^Crcfiismg  hka 


Ine  tUBmnary  homage  fsc  hb  Ocmuinic  poaMasiooes  Ra 
phufl  stripped  him  of  Austria,  which  has  ever  stnoe  remaii 
in  the  &mily  of  its  conqueror. 

When  Rodolphus  ascended  the  throne,  he  found 
empire  distracted  and  almost  ruined  by  anarchy  and  facti 
but  be  restored  order  by  his  prudence  and  firmness, 
was  a  prince  generally  esteemed  for  his  virtues. 

{  He  demoUahed  the  retreats  of  the  banditti,  that  every  where 
fciOed  the  country,  and  executed  great  numbers  of  the  maraud 
Tlie  following  anecdote,  amonff  others,  is  related  of  him. 

A  merchant  complaining  to  him  of  an  innkeeper  at  Nuremb 

who  lefused  to  return  a  sum  of  money  which  he  had  depositee 

the  hands  of  the  latter,  Rodolphus,  seeing  the  innkeeper  soon 

fterwards,  took  an  opportunity  of  praising  his  hat,  and  propc 

aa  exchange.     His  proposal  was  natimiUy  accepted,  and  he  i 

the  hat  as  a  token  to  the  innkeeper's  wife,  desiring,  in  her  husbar 

name,  she  would  deliver  to  the  bearer,  the  money  which  a  merch 

I         bad  left  in  his  hands.     By  this  stratagem,  the  plaintiff  recove 

I         his  property,  and  the  innkeeper  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  I 

Rodolphus  had  seven  beautiful  daughters,  by  means  of  Whom, 

,         contracted  alliances,  which  proved  highly  advantageous  to  his  f 

terity.    He  had  also  seven  sons:  but  none  of  these  survired  him, 

cept  the  duke  of  Austria.    In  Rodolphus  began  the  good  fortun< 

Uie  house  of  Austria,  of  which  he  was  the  founder ;  a  fortune  wh 

ealtnd  forth  the  observation,  ^  that  Venus  was  even  more  fkvoun 

to  them  than  Mars." 

22.  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  was  elected  the  next  emperoi 
Germany,  1291,  instead  of  the  duke  of  Austria,  the  late  c 
peror's  son ;  but  proving  unworthy,  ht  was  deposed,  and  \ 
dtnke,  named  Albert  I.,  was  duly  raised  to  the  empue,  12! 
The  pope  claimed  the  empire,  but  finally  acknowledj 
Albert 

This  prince  treated  the  Swiss  with  great  rigour,  contn 
to  the  ccmduct  of  his  fother.  Several  of  the  Cantons  w 
his  by  inheritance,  but  he  formed  the  design  of  annexing 
whole  of  the  provinces  lo  his  dominion,  and  eretcUng  th 
into  a  principality,  for  one  of  his  sons.  The  Swiss  revoh 
The  cantons  of  Schewitz,  Uri,  and  Underwald,  which  alwj 
had  resbCed  the  authority  of  Austria,  comluned  to  assert  tl 
fteedora ;  and  a  small  army  of  four  hundred  or  five  hund 
men,  defeated  an  immense  hoel  of  the  Austrians,  in  the  p 
of  Morgate,  1315.  The  rest  of  the  Cantons,  by  degn 
joined  Uie  association,  and  with  invincible  perseverance,  a 
mty  pitch*l  botUes  with  their  eneimi^^ 
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fMdoOL    li  was  the  fiuiKMff  ^niliftm  T<^  Wha  WM  i 
■imtal  in  producing  this  revolution,  and  in  laying  ibe  fdifli- 
dation  of  his  country's  liberty. 

{ Id  80  brief  an  outline  of  bistory  as  is  attempted  in  this  work,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  Include  a  separate  account  of  every  country. 
Several  of  the  smaUer  ones  must  therefore  be  noticed  in  the  account 
of  others,  or  be  grouped  together.  As  this  seems  to  be  a  fit  place  to 
touch  on  the  aflEirs  of  Switzerland,  a  few  particulars  may  be  added. 
The  story  of  William  TclL  deserves  a  record.  In  this  slory  is  ex- 
emplified an  hurtance  of  tne  lawless  tyranny  of  the  governor  of 
Switzerland. 

Oelsler,  governor  of  the  Canton  of  Uri,  had  ordered  his  hat  to  bt 
ixed  upon  a  pole  in  a  certain  place,  and  commanded  every  paasen 
ger,  on  pain  of  death,  to  pay  tne  same  obeisanoe  to  it  as  to  nimseli 
TdQ,  an  inhabitant  of  Uri,  mdignant  at  this  insulting  mark  of  wamoa 
manny,  disdained  to  pay  the  homage  reouired.  Tell^  death  was 
determmed,  and  he  was  condemned  to  be  hanged,  unless  he  riioidd 
be  at^  to  strike  with  his  arrow,  an  apple  plaoed  upon  the  head  of 
his  son.  Being  an  excellent  maricsman,  he  acoepted  the  i^temativc^ 
and  providentially  deft  the  apple  without  ioa^ning  the  child.  Geisler 
perceiving  another  arrow  in  his  belt,  ask^  him  for  what  purpose 
that  was  hitended.  Tell  heroically  replied,  "  It  was  designed  Ibi 
you,  if  I  had  killed  my  son." 

Condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  a  dungeon  for  this  an- 
swer, he  was  bound  and  thrown  into  a  boat,  that  Geisler  bimsell 
might  convey  him  across  the  lake  of  Altori;  to  his  castle.  In  the 
midst  of  the  passage,  a  furious  squall  arose,  and  the  cowardly  go- 
vernor was  so  intimidated  by  the  danger  he  was  in,  that  he  unboimd 
TeXL  who  was  a  most  skilful  boatman,  and  entreated  him  to  row  his; 
safiuy  across  the  lake.  TeD  soon  effected  his  escape  by  swimming 
lo  the  shore,  and  had  an  opportunity  by  the  time  Geisler  atrived,  to 
pierce  the  tyrant's  heart  with  an  arrow.  This  event  paved  the  way 
mr  the  consphnacy  which  followed. 

23.  Eight  emperors  succeeded  Albert,  during  the  remain- 
der of  this  period ;  but  a  connected  account  <?  their  reigns 
need  not  here  be  given.  A  few  scattered  particularB  may  be 
liMind  below. 

{ In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Germany  wro^nedi  naA&r  tH  die 
miseries  of  plague  and  famine,  by  w|)ich  whole  towns  were  dcawpu 
lated,  and  produces  brought  to  desolation.  The  rich  sought  so 
asylum  in  other  coimtries.  while  the  poor  perished  without  pity  oi 
ssristanee ;  wolves,  and  other  beasts  of  prey,  compelled  by  facMer, 
quitted  their  deniL  and  rushing  into  the  villagai,  satiated  themse&es 
widi  human  Uood ;  cataracts  of  water,  bursting  from  the  QKmntainsL 
swept  trees  and  houses  before  them  with  dreaojful  impetuosity  ^sS 
the  earth  was  convulsed  by  frequent  shocks,  which  seemed  to  agitate 
Ittoitscemre.  ^  ^ 

While  Louis  V.held  theimpBrial  sceptre, a i^Mrit  of  l 
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broke  out  in  AlMce,  and  the  lower  cbfls  ef  people  assembled  uodef 
in©  banners  of  an  innkeeper,  who  erected  himself  into  a  prophet,  and 
nenmaded  his  followers,  that  it  was  their  indispensable  duty  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  Christ,  by  an  extirpation  of  the  Jews.  In  obe- 
dience to  this  doctrine,  they  massacred  great  multitudes  of  that  un- 
happy nation.  In  one  place  die  carnage  was  so  great,  that  the  Jews 
themselves  augmented  the  horror  of  the  scene  $  for,  being  driven  to 
despair,  they  butchered  their  own  wives  and  children,  and  then 
murdered  themselves,  to  elude  the  cruelty  of  their  inhuman  enemies. 
After  some  time,  however,  these  frantic  enthusiasts  were  driven  out 
of  ttie  province ;  their  san^maty  leader  perished  by  the  htmds  of 
the  executioner,  and  the  surviving  Jews  were  permitted  to  live  in 
peace. 

In  1356,  Charles  IV.,  issued  the  celebrated  Golden  BuH,  contahiing 
a  declaration  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire*  ,  The  edici 
was  so  called  irom  a  golden  seal  termed  Bulhi. 

The  emperor  Sigismund^  became  idso  kinff  of  Bohemia,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  death  of  his  brother  Winceaas.  It  was  this  empe* 
ror  who  betrayed  the  celebrated  reformer,  John  Hnss,  to  the  Elector 
Palatine,  who  caused  him  to  be  burnt  alive.  The  next  year,  Jcromt 
ef  Prague  suflbred  the  same  &te. 

CHINA. 

24.  A  part  of  the  twenties  and  twenty-first  dynaflties  of 
the  empire  of  Chma,  is  included  in  the  present  period.  In 
the  reign  of  Shistu  of  the  twentieth  dynasty,  the  femous 
canal  was  dug,  which  is  nine  hundred  nules  in  length.  Un- 
der some  of  the  princes  of  this  dynasty,  the  religion  of  Po 
was  established  in  the  empire.  Shunti  was  the  last  of  the 
Tartar  race,  who  held  the  sceptre  in  China. 

The  twenty-first  dynasty  was  that  of  Ming,  founded  by 
Chu,  who,  ascending  the  throne,  took  the  name  <^  Fay-tsu. 
This  dynasty,  which  commenced  in  1368,  lasted  two  hundred 
tnd  eighty-one  years,  imdcr  seventeen  emperors. 

§  Chu  had  been  a  servant  in  the  monastery  of  the  bonzes.  Head* 
ittg  a  numerous  company  of  revolters,  he  reduced  many  considera- 
ble cities  and  provinces,  and  defeated  the  imperial  army  in  a  battle. 
His  successes  were  so  great,  that  he  assumed  the  title  of  emperor 
and  fixed  his  court  at  Nankin.  In  a  few  months,  however,  he  made 
himself  master  of  Pekin,  and  erected  that  country  into  a  sovereign 
ty,  which  he  gave  to  his  fourth  son.  He  proved  to  be  a  prince  of 
great  wisdom  and  penetration. 

It  is  related  of  Chinff-tsu,  one  of  the  emperors  of  this  dynasty^ 
that  when  specimens  of  precious  stones  were  brou^t  to  nim  (hmi 
a  mine  which  had  lately  been  discovered,  he  ordered  it  to  be  shut  up, 
alleging,  that  it  only  harrassed  his  people  with  useless  toil,  asthew 
stones  could  neither  feed  nor  clothe  them  in  times  of  scarcity. 

16 
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DiatiMgrnthtd  CharmeUra  m  Peritd  Til 

3.  Boccace,  an  Italian,  one  of  the  restorers  of  learning 

4.  WickUffe,  an  English  theologian  and  reformer. 
6.  Froissart,  an  entertaining  French  chronicler. 

7   Sluir"^  (  ^^"""^  of  English  poetry. 

§  1.  Dante^  (Alighieri,)  who  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  yetr& 
early  displayed  poetical  talents ;  but  the  ambition  of  being  devated 
among  the  ruling  men  of  bis  native  city,  engaged  him  in  continual 
discord  and  faction.  He  and  his  purty  were  at  lensth  defeated,  and 
with  them  he  sought  safety  in  banishment  Whius  he  was  in  this 
situation,  \tb  vented  the  bitterest  reproaches  against  his  enemies. 
The  occasion  of  his  death  was,  an  amront  which  he  received  from 
the  Venetians.  Tlie  prince  of  Ravenna,  (in  which  place  he  was  in 
eodle,)  sent  him  to  nesociate  with  the  Venetians,  in  order  to  avert  a 
threatened  war  ^  but  the  maj^istrates  of  Venice  treated  the  embassa* 
dor  with  contempt,  and  refused  to  receive  him  within  their  walla. 
TIm  irritaMe  heart  of  Dante  was  so  affected  by  this  affront,  that  be 
could  not  survive  it,  and  he  died  on  his  return  to  Ravenna. 

His  literary  works  owe  thdr  origin  to  his  misfortunes  and  re- 
vengeftil  spirit  His  great  object  seems  to  have  been  to  pierce  his 
enemies  with  the  shafts  of  sathe.  The  rancour  of  his  feeling,  min« 
gled  itself  with  the  sweetness  and  traces  of  poetry.  His  poems 
are  characterized  by  spirit,  fire^  and  sublimity.  His  triple  poem, 
of  Paradise,  Purgatory,  and  Hell,  displays  wonderfbl  powers  oC 
genius. 

2.  Petrarch  (Francis)  is  deservedly  cdebrated  as  one  of  tbe  r& 
storers  of  classical  learning,  and  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  per* 
son,  as  the  father  of  modem  poeixy.  He  displayed  all  the  powers 
of  genius  and  poetical  inspiration,  not  only  in  his  own  native  hun- 
gnage,  but  in  Ijatin.  His  sonnets  are  esteemed  the  sweetest,  most 
decant,  and  most  highly  finished  verses,  ever  written  in  Italian;  and 
his  songs  possess  uncommon  beauty  and  grace.  Petrardi  had  a 
most  charming  fancy. 

Some  of  the  events  of  his  life  are  rather  singular;  particukily 
his  inextinffuishable  passion  for  his  mistress  Laura.  He  first  saw 
this  beautiful  female  in  1627,  after  he  had  fixed  his  residence  al 
Vaucluse,  near  Avignon,  and  he  was  smitten  with  all  the  pangs  oJ 
love.  But  though  the  soft  passion  was  expressed  in  the  softest  lan- 
guage of  poetry,  the  heart  of  the  fair  one  was  by  no  means  moved 
To  divert  the  melancholy  which  ensued,  he  travelled  through  va- 
rious countriee,  and  was  at  last  persuaded  to  enter  into  the  service  ol 
Pope  John  XXJDL  But,  ^  amor  v incit  omnia,"  and  Petrarch,  abandon* 
mg  the  pleasures  of  curiosity  and  of  greatness,  fled  to  the  shades  ol 
Vauduse,  to  converse  with  his  beloved  Laura.  He  again  demo- 
ted his  hours  to  studious  pursuits,  and  to  the  amatcnry  efi^iaoos  of 
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his  muse.  But  ihough  the  idolized  fair  one  heeded  not  hia  poetiji 
the  world  did;  and  Rome,  PaiiOf  and  Naples,  at  the  same  mffwitiit^ 
mvited  him  to  come  and  receive  the  poetical  crown.  Rome  pre> 
vailed,  and  in  that  famed  seat  of  empire  and  of  genius,  the  poet's 
brow  was  entwined  with  the  resplendent  honour.  He  was  occasioii- 
ally  drawn  from  his  favourite  residence,  on  public  business;  and  it 
was  durinjG[  an  absence  in  1348,  that  he  was  informed  of  Laura's 
death,  which  affected  him  with  the  deepest  gloom. 

The  poet's  purity  hi  this  affair,  has  been  maintained  by  some,  and 
denied  by  others ;  and  some  parts  of  his  character  certainly  afford 
loomadi  ground  for  the  opinion  of  Uie  latter.  Petrarch  was  an 
eodesiastic,  though  he  never  took  priest's  orders.  He  died  at  the 
ays  of  seventy,  1874. 

3.  Boccace,  (John,)  bom  at  Certaldo,  in  Tuscanjr.  1313,  studied 
imder  Petrarch,  who  was  his  friend  and  patron.  He  lived  abroad 
for  a  time,  but  afterwards  returned  to  his  native  village,  where  he 
spent  Die  remainder  of  his  days,  in  literary  pursuits.  His  constitu- 
tion was  weakened  by  his  great  application,  and  he  died  of  a  sick- 
ness in  the  stomach,  1375. 

His  works  are  both  Latin  and  Italian.  He  possessed  uncommon 
learning,  and  he  ahares  with  a  few  others  the  honour  of  contribut- 
ing to  uie  revive  of  l^rning  in  Europe.  "  Decameron,"  a  licen- 
tious, though  witty,  satirical,  and  elegtmtly  written  romance,  is  his 
most  celebrated  composition.  His  poetry  is  not  e^ual  to  that  of 
Petrarch,  but  his  prose  is  unrivalled,  for  its  simplicity,  grace,  and 
varied  elegance. 

4  Wickliffe,  (John  de)  was  professor  of  divinity,  in  theUniversi- 
tT  of  Oxford,  and  deservedly  considered  as  the  iorerunner  of  Lu- 
ther, in  the  reformation.  His  elevation  to  the  professorship  of  Ox- 
ford, exposed  him  to  the  jealousy  of  the  monks,  and  he  was  soon  dis- 
placed. He  felt  the  indignity  keenly,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
boldly  came  out  against  the  errors  and  encroachments  of  Rome 
The  Romish  clergy^  with  the  pope  at  their  head,  took  the  alarm,  and 
employed  every  effort  to  suppress  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe.  Most 
of  Lis  doctrines  ware  pronounced  as  heretical,  by  the  several  coun- 
cils that  were  called.  He  was  seized  as  a  heretic,  by  the  emissaries 
oi  the  Pope,  and  tried ;  but  the  judges,  ahhough  they  enjoined  him 
silence,  permitted  him  to  depart  in  safety,  as  they  feared  the  nobility 
and  people.  Tliese,  in  general,  favoured  Wickliffe.  Not  at  all  in- 
timioated,  the  reformer  conthuied  to  preach  his  peculiar  sentiments 
and  they  be<»Lme  still  more  widely  known.  But  the  penal  statutes 
were  severe,  and  some  who  embrs^^  the  new  heresy,  were  deliver- 
ed over  to  punishment 

Wiekliffe,  in  the  mysterious  providence  of  God«  died  at  a  time 
vskea  nothkig  was  wanting  to  emancipate  the  English  nation  froin 
the  tyranny  of  Rome,  but  Uie  boldness,  perseverance,  and  eloquence 
ef  a  popular  toader.  Wickliife*s  noble  struggle  proved  almost  abor- 
tivo,  and  little  was  thought  of  it.  tni  Luther  aioes  to  estaUish  the 
aane  doctrines  oa  aa  imperishanle  basis. 
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Trialog^  is  almost  the  only  work  of  Widilific's  that 
pitted. 

6.  Froissart,  (John,)  as  an  historian,  erccelled  all  the  writcre  ol 
his  llnie.  His  narratiye  of  the  events  which  took  place  in  Englandi 
Prance,  and  Spain,  from  1338  to  1400,  is  exceedingly  lively  and  en- 
tertaining. He  personally  witnessed  nlany  transactions  which  he 
has  described.  He  was  a  chronicler  both  of  political  events  and  af 
d^ivalric  manners.  He  was  bred  to  the  church,  bnt  he  was  a  great- 
er reader  of  romances,  than  of  his  breviary.  Of  gayety,  he  w«b 
fond  lo  an  excessive  degree.  ^  Well  loved  I,"  as  he  said  of  his 
▼onth,  in  one  of  liis  poems,  (for  he  wrote  poetry  as  well  as  hkAtorjj) 
^  to  see  dances  and  carolling,  and  to  hear  the  songs  oi  minstrRk, 
and  t^es  of  glee.  It  pleased  me  to  attach  mysdf  to  those  who  took 
delight  in  Ixmnds  and  hawks.''  ^  My  ears  quickened  at  the  soiuid 
<^  openmg  the  wine  flask ;  for  I  took  great  pleasure  in  <kinkiii|f^ 
and  in  (air  array,  and  in  fresh  and  delicate  viands."  He  bsgim  his 
diro&ide  at  the  affe  of  twenty,  and  continued  it  many  years^  travel- 
ling through  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  other  piaees.  He  wae 
bom  at  Valenciennes,  in  the  year  1337,  and  died  in  1307. 

6.  Gower  (Sir  John)  was  bom  in  Yorkshire,  1320.  He  was  enu- 
nent,  both  in  law  and  poetry.  He  is,  by  some,  associated  with  Chan- 
cer, as  a  fath^  of  English  poetry.  He  lived  a  little  longer  than 
Chaucer,  thouah  born  eight  years  sooner,  and  was  the  successor  ol 
the  latter  in  the  laurel.  His  principal  production  in  poetry,  was 
**  Ccmiessio  Amantis ;"  though  he  led  beliind,  other  poems  of  con- 
siderable spirit  and  energy.  Though  gentle  in  manner,  he  inveighed 
boldly  a^inst  the  debaucheries  of  the  times,  the  immorality  of  tltt 
^rgy,  me  wickedness  of  cormpt  judges,  and  the  vices  of  an  aban- 
doned court.    He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 

7.  Chaucer  (Geoffrey)  wasborn  in  London,  1328.  Compared  with 
Chaucer,  all  who  preceded  him,  not  excepting  Gower,  were  merely 
pioneers  in  English  poetry :  they  were  scarcely  poets.  He  b,  there> 
lore,  more  commonly  considered  the  father  of  English  song.  Though 
in  the  idiom  of  the  fourteenth  century,  his  poetry  is  not  devoid  ol 
great  smoothness  and  delicacy ;  the  sentiments  are  bold,  the  charac- 
ters are  well  supported,  and  the  genius  of  the  poet  is  every  where 
brilliant,  sprightly,  and  sublime.  The  Canterbury  Tales,  are  his 
best  production. 

Chaucer  enjoyed  a  signal  share  in  the  favours  of  royalt}^  and  hn 
honours  and  emoluments  exceeded  far  the  ordinary  lot  of  poets. 
This  cutmmstance  may,  perhaps,  be  partly  owing  to  the  Ikct,  fkM 
he  had  a  princely  brother-in-law,  John  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster. 
At  one  period  of  his  life,  he  suffered  pBrsecution,  in  consequence  ot 
embracing  the  tenets  of  Wickliflfe.  The  latter  part  of  his  days  vras 
wpent  at  a  distance  from  the  bustle  and  intrigues  of  public  lue,  and 
la  his  retirement  at  Woodstock,  and  allerwards  at  Donnington,  he 
itovoted  hhnself  to  the  cultivation  of  his  muse.  He  dwl  9601  Or- 
tdber,140a 
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PERIOD  vin. 

T%e  period  of  the  Reformation  ;  extendingfrom  the  Ta- 
king of  dmstantinople,  1463  pears  A.  C.|  to  the  Edict 
of  Nantea^  1598  years  A.  C. 

TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

Sect.  1.  The  history  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  at  this  era, 
is  signalized  by  the  talang  of  Ccnstaotinople,  aad  the  cott- 
aeqoenA  extinetkn  of  the  Eastern  Empire  dr  the  Romans^ 
1453.  l%e  Turks  eSected  the  object  under  Mahomet  the 
Great,  die  Turkish  Sultan. 

Constantino  was  the  name  of  the  last  emperor  of  the 
East,  as  it  was  also  the  name  of  the  first  His  dominioas 
liad  become  exceedingly  circumscribed.  The  Turks  had 
gradually  encroached  upcm  its  borders,  and  Constantinople 
would  soon  have  heccme  the  seat  of  the  Ottoman  powei^ 
had  they  not  been  obliged  to  defend  themsdves  against  the 
Tartars. 

Mahomet  11.,  after  some  dday,  commenced  the  (Hoject 
which  bad  kog  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Tuifa.  The 
indolent  inhalntants  of  Constantinople,  made  but  a  feeble 
preparation  for  defence,  and  all  Europe  was  supine  and  in- 
different The  city  was  assailed  both  by  sea  and  land — the 
walls  were  battered  down  with  cannon,  and  all  who  opposed 
were  massacred.  The  emperor  was  slain,  and  the  city  soon 
flinrrendered.  The  Turks  forbore  to  destroy  the  imperial 
edifices,  and  the  churches  were  converted  into  mosques.  The 
exercise  of  their  reli^n,  however,  was  allowed  to  all  the 
christians,  and  they  have,  till  lately,  chosen  thdr  own  patri- 
aidi.  The  Eastern  empire,  from  the  building  of  i*8  capital, 
had  subsisted  1123  years. 

After  the  M  of  Constantinople,  Greece  and  Epirus  were 
subdued;  and  Italy  might  probably  have  shared  a  simclar 
fiaile,  but  fer  the  fleet  of  the  Y  eneUans,  who  opposed  the  arms 
of  Mahomet  with  considerable  success :  but  peace  was  soon 
concluded  between  the  hostile  powers.  The  death  of  Ma* 
hornet  the  Great,  occnirrd  1481.     . 
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{  fiiahomet  was  a  youth  of  only  about  twenty-one  years,  wbeo  be 
undertook  the  project  of  extioguiahing  the  empire  of  die  East 
Hie  force  with  which  he  infestedConataRtiiieple,  was  ftiUy  adequale 
to  the  object,  being  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  men ;  while  the 
whole  population  of  that  city,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  one 
hundrea  tnouaand. 

The  Oieeksy  notwithstanding  their  degeneracy,  dispfojred  eoo- 
sderable  bravery.  Their  all  was  at  stake,  and  a  smaU  but  fiBsffaiid 
oand  adhered  to  Constantine,  till  they  were  nearly,  annihilated. 
Seeing  his  dearest  friends  fdl  by  his  mde,  and  himself  at  last  re- 
mamin2,  surrounded  only  by  enemies,  he  exclaimed  in  the  bittemeaB 
of  gtm,  "  Has  deaih  then  made  such  havoc,  that  not  one  ChristiaB 
h  left  to  tdie  my  life?"  As  he  spoke,  a  Tuik  to  whom  his  person 
WIS  ladmown,  for  he  had  prudendy  laid  aside  the  purple,  struci 
hjm  in  the  £M)e;  a  second  blow  sucoeeded  torn  aaolher  haod;  and 
hie  iell,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  ase,  a  ffl<mous  example  of 
honourable  resolution,  in  expiring  with  his  defenders,  rather  thaa 
surviving  them. 

Mahomet  libemUy  patronized  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and 
(o  ooiBpenaate  for  the  migration  of  thoee  learned  Greeks, 
who,  on  the  faU  of  the  empire,  spread  themselves  over  the 
countries  of  Europe,  invited  both  artists  and  men  erf  l^iess 
to  his  capital  fW^m  other  kiBgdoma. 

The  sucoesBoiB  of  tliis  sovereign  during  the  remainder  of 
the  present  period,  were  Bajazet  II.,  Selim  I.,  Solyman  L, 
Seltm  DL,  Ammath  III.,  and  Mahomet  III. 

§  Bajazet  11.,  prosecuted  various  wan  agamst  the  Himgarkns, 
Venetians,  Persians,  and  Saracens,  but  having  resigned  the  goveni- 
ment  to  his  son,  who  had  revolted  and  was  supported  by  the 
Janizaries,  he  was  soon  after  poisoned  by  the  order  of  the  latter. 

His  sou  and  successor,  Selim  I.,  was  a  prosperous,  but  tyrannical 
Mince;  who,  in  1517,  conquered  Egypt,  Aleppo,  Antiocfa,  TripoH, 
Damascus,  and  Gaza. 

Solyman  I.,  mimamed  the  Magnificent,  succeeded  Sdim  in  1690] 
and  was  one  of  the  most  accompltslied,  enterprising,  successful,  and 
warlike  of  the  Turkish  princes.  He  took  Buda,  ana  besieged  Vien- 
na. From  the  latter  place,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  wi^ 
the  loss  of  eighty  thousand  men. 

Selim  II.,  his  son,  besieged  and  took  Cyprwi  end  Tonis;  but  his 
fleet  was  defeated  at  Lepaiito,  with  the  capture  or  desttiMion  ol 
almost  all  his  ships. 

Amurath  III.  strangled  his  five  brothers  immediately  upon  his  ae^ 
eession.  This  prince  extended  his  dominions  by  tiw  addition  ot 
Raab  m  Hungary,  and  of  Tibris  in  Perda.  In  this  reign,  the  Jaal- 
taries  having  lost  their  submission,  and  in  great  part,  their  di^iplina 
began  to  kill  their  commanders,  whenever  they  were  dissatisCed 
with  them. 

His  son,  Mahomet  III.  was  a  monster  of  btybarity,  having  begmi 
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Ilit  r«ifR  by  tUtngliiig  his  ainetoen  brothers,  and  drowning  ten  «f 
hk  iatknr's  wives.  He  finally  put  to  death  hia  eldest  son,  a  prinoe 
of  fstimahk  qualities^  on  mi  unfounded  sospiekHtof  ambitioiHviewis. 

ITALIAN  STATES. 

2.  We  shall  pursue  the  history  of  Italy,  by  giving  an  ac- 
count of  only  two  or  three  of  the  States  of  which  it  was 
composed.  The  events  in  the  Italian  history  are  not  politi- 
cally important  at  this  era.  It  is  chiefly  in  reference  to  the 
influence  of  Florence  on  the  literature  of  the  times,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  influence  of  the  Papal  dominions,  that  these 
portions  of  Italy  will  be  brought  more  particularly  into  view. 

norence,  under  the  Medici,  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of 
splendour,  during  this  period.  It  was  an  era,  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  sciences  and  elegant  arts.  The  family  of  the 
Medici  held  sway  in  this  country  from  the  year  1428  to 
1569,  when  Cosmo  de  Medici  the  Great  was  entitled  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany.  Under  the  title  of  the  Republic  of 
Florence,  which  they  governed,  were  included  not  only  Tus- 
cany, of  which  Florence  is  the  capital,  but  Modena,  Mantua, 
and  one  or  two  other  states. 

J  Cosmo  de  Medici  died  in  1464,  who,  though  the  private  subject 
t€  a  republic,  had  more  riches  than  any  king  in  Europe,  and  laid  out 
BUMna  money  in  works  of  taste,  learning,  and  charity,  than  all  the 
kings,  princes,  and  states,  of  that  or  the  subsequent  age,  the  indi- 
viduals of  his  own  family  excepted.  His  religious  foundations  were 
unrivalled.  His  private  buildings  were  equally  sumptuous.  No 
palace  in  Europe  at  that  time  exceeded  his  in  Florence.  He  had  be- 
sides many  others.  With  aQ  this  public  magnificence  and  cxpendi- 
tore,  he  was  in  his  private  conversation^  humble  and  unassuming ; 
and  in  his  person  plain  and  modest.  He  was  not  celebrated  for 
learning,  though  he  was  the  greatest  patron  of  learned  men  of  his 
age. 

Cosmo  was  succeeded  in  the  government  by  his  son  Peter,  and  he 
by  his  sons  Ixnrenzo  v.l  Giuhano.    The  latter  was  soon  murdered, 
and  I^renso  died  aged  no  more  &an  fifty-Cbiur  years,  illustrious  lik 
tus.pi^deeesRors,  in  every  public  and  private  virtue. 

The  tranquillitv  of  the  republic  was  much  disturbed  by  wars  witil 
the  Venetians  and  Genoese,  for  many  years.  In  the  course  of  these 
eommotioBs,  Florence  assumed  the  popular  government,  but  it  was 
quickly  reversed  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  who.  laying  siege  to  the 
dty,  forced  it  to  capitulate,  and  restored  the  family  of  the  Af edict. 

Cosmo,  the  second  of  that  name,  now  (1537)  succeeded  to  the  ducal 
crown,  which  lie  wore  with  honour,  durioff  thirty-eight  yeani  The 
enoourageiHcnt  he  gave  to  the  practice  and  study  ef  all  the  f        '" 
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fitmtB  him  U^higmbem  one  o£  ihbfgre$lb^ 
Wi^  Mnoe  the  ^m  of  Auguftos.    'Rieiuiiiesof  hiiflOMWoro  Ma 
andGaieta.    The  latter  was  of  a  fomiis^  TkidieUi^  dimslti^ 
quarrelling  one  day  with  his  brother,  stabbed  him  to  the  bean  with 
a  dagger.    Ilie  father  chai]^  him  with  the  murder,  but  the  yovth 
denying  it,  was  introduced  mto  the  room  where  the  body  lay,  whidi  ^ 
is  said  to  have  bled,  (doubtless  by  chance,)  at  his  approtteh.    He  * 
then  threw  himself  at  his  father's  feet,  and  confessed  bis  gullL    Iht 
6ther,  who  had  resolved  on  the  part  he  was  to  act,  solemnly  desirad 
his  ion  to  prepare  for  death,  adding,  that  he  oug^t  to  think  bimeelf 
happy  m  losing  a  life  he  was  unworthy  to  enjc^,  by  the  hands  of 
him  who  gave  it     He  then  unsheathed  the  dagger  with  which  Ihe 
cardinal  had  been  murdered,  and  plunged  it  into  the  boeom  of  his 
son. 

3.  That  part  of  Italy  which  constitutes  the  dominioiiB  oi 
his  holiness,  became  the  scene  of  much  crime  and  contri- 
tion during  this  period.  Both  tlie  temporal  and  spiritual  pow- 
er of  the  popes,  was  now  at  its  height  In  149€^  the  papacy 
was  enjoyed  by  Alexander  YI.,  a  monster  of  wickedneaa. 
Charles  Till.,  of  France,  had  resolved  on  an  expedition  inlo 
Italy.  The  pope  and  the  duke  of  Milan,  who  encouraged 
him  in  it,  immediately  betrayed  him,  and  joined  the  interest 
of  the  king  of  Naples,  who  was  the  object  of  attack  on  the 
part  of  Charles.  The  latter,  however,  now  first  besieged  the 
pope  in  Rome,  and  forced  him  to  submission,  but  at  length 
devoutly  kissed  his  feet.  He  then  marched  against  Naples^ 
while  its  timid  prince,  Alphonso,  fled  to  Sicily,  after  abeohring 
his  subjects  from  their  allegiance.*  Charles  entered  Naples 
in  triumph,  but  lost  his  new  kingdom  almost  as  soon  as  he 
had  gained  it  A  league  was  formed  against  Charles,  b^ 
tween  the  pope,  the  empercnr  Maximilian,  Ferdinand  of  Amh 
gon,  Isabella  of  Castile,  and  the  Venetians  ;  and  on  his  i^ 
turn  to  France,  the  troops  he  had  left  to  guard  his  conquests^ 
were  all  driven  from  Italy. 

§  It  has  been  remarked,  that  iVom  the  decisive  effect  of  this  con- 
lederacy,  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  derived  a  useful  lesson  of  potttfi 
and  first  adopted  the  idea  of  preservmg  a  balance  of  power,  by  thai 
tacit  league,  which  is  understood  to  be  alwa3rs  subsisting,  Ibr  the 
prevention  of  the  coK>rdinate  aggrandizement  of  any  particiilar  Btaki. 

History  relates  with  horror,  the  crimes  of  Alexander  VI.,  and  Mi 
■on  Caesar  Borgia ;  their  murders,  robberic^  profanations,  and  in- 
cests. They  compassed  their  ends  in  attaining  every  object  of  their 
ambition,  but  with  the  universal  abhorrence  of  mankmd.  Their  death 
seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  retribution  for  their  crimes,  so  ter  tii 
letrlbutaott  is  known  on  earth. 
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If  ait  aUtfMf .  €hii«efttrdini,  who  was  a  mettal  enemy  to  Atexan- 
^ter,  may  ht  believed,  Borgia  had  sent  a  present  of  some  flasks  of 
poisoned  wine  to  the  cardinal  of  Cometo,  in  whose  gard^  they  pro- 
posed to  sup,  but  ordered  the  servant  to  eive  none  of  it  to  any  per- 
«m.  Alexander  soon  after  coming  into  Uie  garden,  and  calling  for 
wine  before  supper,  the  servant  gave  him  some  from  the  poisoned 
flasks,  thinking  the  prohibition  could  not  extend  to  the  Pope,  how- 
ever rare  and  valuable  the  wine  might  be ;  and  Borgia,  in  ttie  mean 
time  appearing,  unconsciously  dr^k  of  the  same  wine  with  his 
Cither.  They  both  immediately  felt  the  i^rmptoms  of  the  poison, 
and  Alexander  died  the  next  day ;  but  Borgia,  havinff  drank  his  wme 
much  diluted,  survived  with  the  lose  of  his  skin  and  hair.  He  was 
afterwards  stripped  of  all  his  possessions  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  and  at 
lost  perished  m  miserable  obscurity  in  Spain. 

FRANCE. 

Branch  of  Valois. — Brandt  of  Ch  leans, 

4  LouiB  XL,  began  to  reign  in  1461.  He  immediately 
removed  all  his  late  fatber^s  ministers,  proceeded  to  humble  the 
nobles,  and  in  almost  every  respect  acted  tlie  tyrant  towards 
bis  subjects.  Indeed,  his  character  is  that  of  a  n>08t  deceitftil^ 
profligate  and  cruel  prince ;  he  followed  too  nearly  the  odioiia 
Tiberius  in  his  measures.  He  left,  however,  some  good  regu- 
lations for  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  and  for  the  ef- 
fectual administration  of  ji^stice.  Notwithstanding  the  odiou»- 
nesB  of  his  character,  be  was  the  first  of  the  French  kings,  on 
whom  the  title  of  His  most  Christian  Majesty  w^as  conferred. 

{  Hit  severity  occasioned  a  revolt  of  several  of  the  first  lords  of 
the  Ikingdom.  The  war  which  thence  arose,  they  entitled  ''  the  war 
of  the  public  good."  His  sanguuiary  disposition  is  evideuc<^  by 
Ihe  following  fact.  When  he  pronounced  sentence  of  death  on  a 
certain  nobleman,  he  ordered  that  his  infant  children  should  be  placed 
beiMath  the  scaflbld,  to  be  sprinkled  by  the  blood  which  gushed 
6pm  the  body  of  their  parent  This  was  an  'ahnost  incredible 
instance  of  refined  cruelty,  and  cold  barbarity.  Louis  died  a  vtctim 
of  superstitious  terror  and  remorse  of  conacienca 

5.  Charles  VIIL,  surnamed  the  Affable,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  years,  succeeded  bis  fatlier,  under  the  regency  of 
Aunc  of  France,  his  sister,  1483.  His  mairiage  wkb  Anne 
of  Brittany,  wbo  was  promised  to  Maximilian  of  Austria^ 
occasioned  a  short  war  w  itb  the  Gennans.  His  expedition 
into  Italy,  and  \m  conquest  and  subsequent  loss  of  Naples 
bave  already  been  noticed  in  the  Italian  history.  Jle  reigo-* 
«l  about  fifteeji  years.  Digitized  by  Google 
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jBBb  wnuane  to  indlealivaof  his  dJMoomtkmmimmmn  \m\m 
Ma  lifeof  intemperanceyand  wMetrlyeutoffby  thknoe^MiWi 
twenty-eighth  year.  The  direct  Une  of  Philip  of  VaMi  iriiniiMtiil 
witi^  this  monarch,  as  he  left  no  ianie. 

6.  Louis  XIL,  who  was  duke  of  Orleans,  and  great  grand- 
son of  Chartes  V.,  ascended  the  throne  as  the  nearest  heir, 
1498.  He  was  idolized  by  the  French,  and  obtained  and 
deserved  the  tide  of  <<  The  Father  of  his  People,''  by  hk 
frugal  policy,  which  eased  th^n  from  taxes.  Yet  he  was  am- 
bitious and  imprudent  in  his  military  enterprises. 

He  conquered  the  Milanese  and  Genoa,  but  in  prosecuting 
his  claim  to  Naples,  though  he  obtained  some  advantagia  at 
first,  he  was  unsuccessful  in  the  end.  He  was  duped  by  his 
associates,  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  pope  ^Alexander  VL 
The  whole  of  Naples  finally  fell  into  the  treacherous  hands 
of  Ferdinand  ;  nor  did  the  French  king  bng  retaui  his 
other  conquests  in  Italy,  since  they  revdited  from  him  on  the 
first  opportunity.  Louis  died  suddenly,  while  preparing  to 
recover,  by  arms,  his  lost  Italian  possessions. 

§  In  Justifying  himself  for  the  pardon  of  his  enemies,  Louis 
mde  an  observation  worthy  of  rovalty.  **  The  king  of  France  does 
not  revenge  the  injuries  done  to  the  dul^e  of  Orleans."  What  tfiis 
prince  also  said  in  vindication  of  his  economy,  will  always  be  praised 
^  I  had  rather  see  my  courtiers  laugh  at  my  avarice,  than  my  people 
weep  on  acooont  of  m^  expenses."  It  was  an  un^ppineas^  how- 
evw,  that  he  procured,  in  part,  his  supplies  of  money  by  the  aale  m 
offices,  which  was  a  very  dangerous  example. 

7.  Francis  I.,  count  of  Angouleme,  was  called  to  the  thrai6| 
1615,  Louis  having  died  without  male  issue.  He  was  a  ne- 
phew of  the  late  king,  and  began  his  reign  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one. 

His  real  power,  and  the  high  opinion  which  he  enteitaioed 
of  his  own  greatness,  led  him,  in  1519,  into  competitioQ  wkh 
the  celebrated  Charles  Y.,  who  had  just  ascended  the  throoe 
of  Spain.  Charles,  as  grandson  of  tne  emperor  Maximiliaxi, 
upon  the  death  of  tlie  latter,  preferred  his  claim  to  the  empire^ 
but  was  opposed  by  Francis.  Charles  obtained  the  electk>n, 
and  these  princes  now  became  sworn  enemies.  Thetr  mu- 
tual claims  on  each  other's  dominions,  caused  seas  of  blood  to 
flow,  in  wars  that  lasted  more  than  tlurty-eight  years. 

§  Francis  began  hostilities  by  attacking  Navarre.  He  first  won  and 
then  lost  that  kin^om.  The  emperor  attacked  Reaidy,  and  hit 
troopsat  the  same  ume  wrested  Milan  out  of  the  hands  oltiberni^ili 
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Henry  flK.  of  Bngfond,  whose  frieiidtilliip  had  be<»i  aasiduomiy 
f(Hurted  by  both  patties,  was  brought  over  for  a  tiii  hO  the  side  of 
Cnttrfes. 

Just  at  this  juncture,  Francis,  unteluiiatelyy  quarrelled  with  his 
Deot  geoeral,  the  constable  of  Bourfooo,  who  revenged  himsdf  by 
deserting  to  the  emperor.  The  constable  was  invited  with  com- 
mand in  the  army  of  Charles,  and  thus  greatly  added  to  Uie  supe- 
riority which  was  already  apparent  in  the  generals  of  the  latter.  The 
eunseouences  were  such  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  l^nch 
fPere  oefeated  in  the  battle  of  Biagrassa.  In  this  engagement.  Bay* 
ard,  the  modd  of  knights,  perishf^  At  his  dc»th,  1^  replied  to  me 
marks  of  pity  shown  by  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  witti  these  words :  "  It 
is  you  who  ought  to  be  pitied,  for  fighting  against  your  king,  your  . 
country,  and  your  oaths.** 

A  temporary  success  attended  the  French  arms  in  the  capture  of 
the  capital  of  the  Milanese ;  but  a  sad  reverse  soon  followed  in  the 
battle  of  Pavia.  That  battle  was  fought  on  the  24th  of  February, 
1525,  and  resembled  in  its  catastrophe,  those  won  by  the  English  at 
Poictiers  and  Agincoiurt  Twenty-five  thousand  French  were  slafai, 
and  Francis  himself  made  prisoner.  He  had  the  mortification  to 
And  himself  the  captive  of  that  very  man,  the  constable,  whom  he 
had  treated  with  the  greatest  hauteur. 

Europe  being  alarmed  by  the  aggrandizement  of  Charles,  a  league 
of  several  states  was  formed  against  him,  in  favour  of  the  captive  mo- 
narch. In  this  league,  England  was  included.  The  emperor  was 
thus  in  a  manner  forced  to  liberate  his  prisoner,  and  he  derived  little 
benefit  from  his  good  fortune.  The  severity  of  the  terms  respecting 
his  ransom  was  such,  that  the  states  general  refused  to  fulfil  them. 

On  the  renewal  of  the  war,  Henry  VHI.  took  part  with  France, 
bat  the  powerful  Charles  was  not  intimidated.  Resolving  on  an  in- 
vasion of  his  enemy's  country,  he  inundated  Provence  with  fifty 
thousand  men.  But  the  defensive  operations  of  the  French  were 
very  suocessftil,  and  Charies  returned  sorrowfully  into  Italy,  having 
lost  the  one  half  of  his  army,  cut  off  by  diseases  and  famine. 

In  the  interval  of  a  truce,  which  was  concluded  at  Nice,  for  ten 
years,  Charles  passed  through  France  to  the  Netherlands,  and  on  the 
pait  of  Francis,  was  treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  hospitality. 
He  had  previously  stipulated  to  grant  the  French  kmg  the  invest!-  ; 
t«ce  of  Mian.  But  though  he  was  every  where  received  vnth  the 
utmost  pomp,  and  staid  seven  days  in  rais,  where  he  was  loaded 
with  every  mark  of  friendship  and  confidence,  he  left  no  authentic 
testimony  of  his  promise. 

The  seeds  of  a  renewed  contest  were  thus  sown,  but  thou^  the 
Ami^  were  vietovious  m  tiie  battle  of  Ccrizol^  they  derived  from 
it  little  or  no  advantage.  The  Imperialists,  on  the  whole,  had  a  de- 
cided 8uperk>riiy,  and  France  must  have  been  ruined  had  not  the 
disorders  of  Germany  forced  the  emperor  to  conclude  the  treaty 
of  CrepL  with  Francis,  1544.  The  latter  purdiased  a  peace  with 
Henry  VIIL,  who  had  once  more  changed  sides,  and^avoured 
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8.  Francis  died  in  1547.  He  has  the  reputation  of  a  great 
prince,  and  would  have  appeared  greater,  but  for  the  niaoilbt 
superiority  of  his  illusirious  rival.  Noiwithstanduig  the  v^ms 
in  which  France  was  engaged  during  the  rei^  of  this  mo- 
narch, he  left  his  kingdom  in  a  flourishing  and  pro^^eroua 
stale.  Literature  and  the  aits  made  great  progress  in  t^rance 
under  hk  auspices,  and  the  French  court  acquired  thai  perish 
and  refinement  in  taste  and  manners,  for  which  it  lias  sinoo 
been  so  conspicuous  throughout  the  world. 

§  "  The  fine  qualities  of  this  princ^"  says  MiUot, "  his  open  temp^, 
beneficence,  honour,  generosity,  ana  courage,  have  not  been  able  to 
cover  his  faults,  rashness  in  his  enterprises,  negligence  in  his  affairs, 
fickleness  in  his  conduct,  prodigality  in  his  expenses,  and  excess  in 
his  pleasures.  Whatever  merit  he  was  possessed  of,  he  would  have 
met  with  fewer  encomiums,  had  he  not  caressed  and  favoured  men 
of  letters,  by  whose  suffrages  the  reputation  of  sovereigns  is  fixed. 
He  founded  the  roval  college  and  printing  house.  At  the  same  time 
that  he  encouraged  the  culture  of  the  learned  languages,  he  had  the 
prudence  to  command  that  the  public  acts  should  be  written  in 
French.  In  the  same  manner,  he  gave  life  to  the  fine  arts,  buili 
Fonta'mbleau,  and  began  the  Louvre.  In  order  to  oolish  the  man 
ners  of  the  court,  he  drew  to  it  the  most  respectable  women  and 
distinguished  prelates." 

9.  Henry  IL  succeeded  his  father  in  1547.  This  prinoe, 
though  brave  and  pdite,  was  the  slave  of  pleasure,  and  the 
dupe  of  favourites.  He  continued  the  war  in  which  his  father 
had  been  engaged  with  Charles  V.,  and  that  emperor^s  son 
Philip  II.,  of  Spain.  He  obtained  considerable  advantage  over 
Ofaarles  at  the  siege  of  Metz,  but  was  terribly  defeated  by  Phi- 
lip, at  St.  duentin.  The  event  most  glorious  to  his  rdgn, 
was  the  recovery  of  Calais  from  the  English,  in  1557.  The 
duke  of  Guise  captured  the  place  in  eight  days,  to  t^e  sur- 
prise  oi  all  Europe. 

The  origin  of  those  civil  wars  wbicfa  distracted  Fraoos 
during  the  three  succeeding  reigns,  may  be  dated  flnora  thb 
reign,  or  mther  from  that  of  Francis  I.,  when  the  HugueooljSy 
who  were  Calvinists,  or  Protestants,  began  to  be  persecutied. 
The  spirit  of  persecution  greatly  increaaed  during  ibe  mga 
of  Henry. 

$  The  death  of  this  monarch  was  owing  to  an  accident  whieh  befti 
him  at  a  tournament  Wishing  to  amuse  the  ladies  with  a  tlH  be 
tween  himadf  and  the  count  of  Montgomery,  who  Was  esteemed 
the  most  dexterous  justler  of  hb  time,  he  gaily  entered  the  lists,  in 
their  rencounter  both  theur  lances  were  bitten,  and  the  eoiml 
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thrown  from  bis  hone.  In  his  fall,  the  broken  trunk  of  the  qpear. 
stilly  remaniBg  in  his  hand,  struck  the  kms's  righteye,  and  producea 
sovioleota  contusion  as  to  terminate  his  life. 

10.  Hie  bon,  Pmncis  II.,  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  1669. 
He  was  the  husband  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  died  the 
next  year,  having  reigned  about  seventeen  months.  The 
only  important  event  in  this  reign,  was  the  consfHracy  of  the 
Protestants  against  the  king,  and  the  Guises,  who  were  five 
brothers,  at  the  head  of  the  Cathdics.  Two  (rf  these,  the 
duke  of  Guise  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  were  conspicu- 
ous in  tlie  government  This  conspiracy  was  detected,  and 
12(K)  of  tliose  engaged  in  it,  were  put  to  death. 

}  The  Protestants  were  wearied  with  the  persecutions  thcjy  had  so 
long  endured,  and  came  to  a  resolution  to  devote  their  lives  to  tlie 
defenee  of  their  liberties.  They  were  secretly  abetted  by  the  prince 
of  Conde,  brother  to  the  king  of  Navarre.  The  prince,  however, 
escaped  punishment,  having  pleeded  his  cause  before  the  king,  in 
person. 

11.  Charles  IX,  a  boy  only  ten  years  old,  succeeded  his 
brother,  1660,  under  the  regency  of  Catharine  de  Medicis, 
who  had  been  the  wife  of  Henry,  and  was  notorious  for  her 
profligacy  and  amUtion.  The  difficulties  between  the  Catho* 
lies  and  Protestants  had  arisen  to  a  great  height.  Some  of 
the  first  men  of  the  French  court,  were  included  among  the 
latter,  particularly  the  prince  of  Conde  and  Admiral  Colony. 
Their  influence  was  too  great  to  be  resisted ;  and  after  the 
conference  held  at  Poissy,  liberty  was  granted  to  the  Protes- 
tants to  exercise  their  worship  without  the  walls  of  the  towns. 
The  violation,  soon  after,  of  the  edict  granting  this  liberty,  oc- 
casioned the  sanguinary  civil  war,  which  for  a  long  time 
filled  France  with  misery  and  blood. 

§  The  Protestant  rdigion  bad  spread  greatlv  at  court,  as  well  as 
in  the  capital  and  the  provinces,  even  under  rancis  I.  The  perse- 
oiitk>n  of  the  Protestants  under  Henry  II.,  only  increased  their  num- 
ber, and  produced  that  exasperation  of  feeling,  which  ended  in  the 
cpnspiracy,  already  mentioned,  under  Francis  II. 

The  celebrated  conference  at  Poissy,  was  attended  by  the  young 
king,  the  queen  mother,  and  the  whole  court  Theodore  Beza.  an  illus- 
trious rsfonner.  defended  the  Protestants,  while  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
raiiiB,  UBderto(HL  the  cause  of  the  Catluitycs.  Both  parties,  as  is  usual 
on  sudi  occasions,  claimed  the  victory.  It  was,  however,  dilftcull 
any  longer  to  refuse  certain  concessions  to  the  Protestants.  Indeed, 
the  queen  mother  found  it  politic  to  ffrant  them  liberty  of  worship, 
and  to  fnvour  the  prince  of  Conde,  m  order  to  counterbalance  the 
poww  of  th6  GiUMiu 
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Hie  ProtestanUs  in  the  war  which  ensoed,  were  headedby  Adnn- 
ral  Coligny,  who  was  as&isted  by  10^000  Germans  from  the  Pialati*> 
nate.  The  oommand  of  the  Cathohcs  was  asoomed  by  Guise  and 
Bfontmorency,  who  were  aided  by  Philip  of  Spain.  The  latter  were 
alwayB  victprious,  though  the  Protestants  were  too  powerful  to  be 
despised ;  and  in  the  conditions  of  peace  which  they  obtained,  was 
included  the  toleration  of  their  religion.  Murders  and  assassina- 
tions aggravated  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  The  duke  of  Ouise  feSi 
by  the  hand  of  a  religious  enthusiast  And  even  the  peace  wtii^ 
was  secured,  was  only  a  prelude  to  more  awful  scenes  of  atrocity 
and  blood. 

It  became  now  the  policy  of  the  government  to  caress  the  Protes- 
tants, in  order  to  destroy  them.  They  received  extraordinary  marks 
of  favour ;  even  the  prudence  of  Cohpiy  was  lulled  asleep ;  and  oo 
the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  kmg  of  Navarre  with  the  sister 
of  CharlesL  these  persecute  people  were  allured  to  court  By  the 
order  of  the  government,  a  dreadful  massacre  of  the  Protestants 
then  took  place,  the  horrid  plan  having  been  all  previoifflly  arranged. 
On  the  night  of  the  twenty-third  of  August,  it  being  St  Barth<^o- 
mew's,  there  perished  in  Paris  and  France.  60,000,  some  reckon 
100,000  Protestants.  The  duke  of  Guise  (Henry,  son  of  Francis) 
went  in  person  to  Coligny's  gate,  and  caused  that  great  man  to  be 
murdered.  The  streets  and  houses  m  Paris  floated  in  blood.  The 
king  barbaroudy  fired  upon  his  unhappy  subjects,  and  afterwards 
beheld  with  pleasure  Coligny's  body  insulted  by  the  populace. 

To  crown  this  horrid  act,  the  king  declared  that  every  thing  was 
done  by  his  command ;  the  parliament  ordered  an  annusd  processioa 
to  celebrate  the  deliverance  of  the  kingdom  j  a  medal  was  struck 
with  this  legend,  piety  put  the  sword  into  the  hands  of  justice , 
and  at  Rome  and  in  Spain,  the  massacre  was  made  a  subject  of 
public  rejoicings. 

Calvinism  was  not  at  all  crushed  by  this  infernal  plot,  infernally 
executed.  It  only  became  more  formidable  through  despair,  and 
now  both  of  the  Bourbons, — the  king  of  Navarre  as  well  as  the  prince 
of  Conde,  were  enlisted  in  the  Protestant  cause.  It  was  foimd  ne- 
cessary again  to  grant  them  liberty  of  conscience.  Charles  died 
soon  siter  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  years. 

12.  The  successor  of  Charles  IX.,  was  Henry  III.,  duke 
f  Anjou,  who  had  just  been  elected  king  of  Poland,  1574. 
He  was  a  weak  and  worthless  prince,  joining  to  the  utmost 
depravity  of  manners,  the  external  observances  of  the  lowest 
superstition.  He  became  the  scorn  of  his  subjects,  and  the 
dupe  of  the  contending  fections.  It  was  m  lus  reign,  that 
the  Catholics,  incensed  on  account  of  the  privil^es  conferred 
on  the  Huguenots,  formed  the  famous  league  for  the  purpose 
of  extirpating  them,  havmg  the  duke  of  Guise  at  its  head. 

f  This  league  was  nommally  for  the  defence  of  the  state  aadUs 
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f«iiiiOD,b«tiiireaIU3r,beMe6tlie  extirpatioiioftlieProtiestaiitfiMi, 
it  Md  in  view  the  usurpation  of  all  the  powers  of  goyemment  Tba 
king,  with  the  weakest  policy,  united  himself  to  this  league,  and 
thus  became  the  avowed  enemy  of  a  large  portion  of  his  subjects. 
But  in  carrying  on  his  military  operations  against  the  Protestants. 
he  found  himself  thwarted  at  every  step,  by  the  duke  of  Guise  and 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraina  To  dispel  the  fears  which  he  entertained 
from  these  men,  he  put  them  to  death,  by  the  hands  of  assassins.  Af- 
ter a  reign  of  fifteen  years^  the  king  hunself  was  assassinated,  1589^ 
by  a  fanatic  monk. 

13.  On  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  who  died  whhout  children, 
the  sceptre  of  EVance  passed  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  repre- 
sented at  this  time  by  Henry  III.,  of  Navarre.  As  king  of 
France,  he  is  known  by  the  name  of  Henry  lY.,  afterwards 
sumamed  the  Great 

As  his  reign  extends  into  the  next  period,  %he  following 
particulars  only,  will  be  mentioned  at  present  He  had  been 
educated  m  the  reformed  religion  by  his  mother,  who  avowed 
herself  its  protector.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  bad  been  de- 
dared  head  of  the  party  of  the  Huguenots.  When  invited 
to  Paris  at  the  peace  of  1572,  to  marry  the  sister  of  Charles 
IX.,  he  narrowly  escaped  from  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, but  remained  three  years  a  prisoner.  Although  his 
first  military  enterprises  were  unsuccessful,  yet,  when  on  the 
death  of  Charles,  he  again  took  the  field  against  the  army  of 
the  league,  he  defeated  it  in  the  battle  of  Coutras,  1587,  and 
still  more  signally  in  that  of  Argues,  1589.  After  the  death 
of  Henry  HI.,  he  won  the  celebrated  battle  of  Ivry,  against 
the  army  of  the  League,  then  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
Mayemie,  who  had  proclaimed  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  king, 
under  the  title  of  Charles  X.  As  a  protestant,  however,  he  was 
environed  with  difficulties ;  a  large  portion  of  the  people  refused 
to  submit  to  him ;  and  influenced  by  the  earnest  entreaties 
of  the  duke  of  SiJly,  as  well  as  by  views  of  policy,  he  re- 
nounced protestantism,  and  became  a  catholic,  1594.  In 
1596,  the  duke  of  Mayenne  submitted  to  Henry,  and  the 
whole  kingdom  acknowledged  him  as  its  sovereign. 

ENGLANP. 

Branch  of  York.    House  of  7\idor. 

14.  Henry  YI.,  had  been  on  the  throne  of  England  since 
Ihe  year  14^;  but  ^e  wars  which  now  commen(^  between 
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hm  house  and  (hat  of  York,  rendetod  his  Axmlkm  moei  kn 
oecure,  and,  at  lengthy  hurled  him  from  hie  throne.  Justice 
was  on  the  si^e  of  Richard,  duke  of  York,  as  he  was  a  de- 
scendant from  thesecondsonofEdward  III.,  while  Henry  was 
a  descendant  from  Edward's  third  son.  The  whole  nadon 
took  the  side  of  one  or  the  other,  and  each  party  was  distin- 
guished by  a  particular  symbol.  That  of  the  Ijancastrians 
was  the  red  rose,  and  that  of  the  Yorkites  the  white  rose 
H^ioe,  this  contention  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
'^  Quarrel  of  the  two  roses."     Hostilities  conmienced  in  1456. 

§  The  principal  battles  which  were  fought,  preyious  to  the  acces- 
sion of  Edward  IV.,  were,  that  of  St.  Albans,  in  which  Henry  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  and  Ridiard  aaiRuned  the  title  of  Pm- 
tector— that  which  was  fought  on  Bkureheath,  in  Staffordahire,  and 
which  terminated  in  fovour  of  Ridiard— that  of  Northamptoo,  in 
which  Henry  was  defeated  and  again  taken  prisoner,  by  the  Earl  of 
AVarwick-— and  that  of  Wakefield^  in  which  Henry's  queen,  Marga- 
ret of  A^jou,  gained  a  complete  victory  over  Ridiard,  who,  together 
with  his  second  son,  was  dain. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  duke  of  York,  the  earl  of  Warwid^ 
known  by  the  name  of  King  Maker,  from  the  conspkniOQs  part  he 
Ixnre  in  the  contentions  of  the  times,  Uxjk  command  of  the  forces 
bdonginff  to  that  party. 

15.  Upon  the  deaUi  of  Richard,  the  young  duke  of  York, 
his  son  and  successor,  entered  London  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous army,  amidst  the  greetings  of  tlie  citizens,  and  as- 
sumed the  powers  of  government  He  did  not,  however, 
fully  consider  himself  as  king,  until  he  had  obtained,  (1461,) 
at  Towton,  a  signal  victory  over  the  adherents  of  Henry,  of 
whom  36,000  were  killed.  His  tide  was  that  at  Ekiward  IV. 
Afler  various  turns  of  fortune,  in  which  he  was  once  deposed, 
and  Henry  re-instated  on  the  throne,  he  finally  triumphed 
over  the  Lancastrians,  in  the  desperate  battle  of  Tewkes- 
bury, in  which  Margaret,  and  her  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
were  taken  prisoners.  The  latter  was  assassinated,  and 
king  Heiuy,  who  had  been  confined  in  the  tower,  was  found 
dead  a  few  dajTs  afterwards.  Margaret,  whose  ambition  had 
kindled  the  descdating  war,  was  punished  only  with  iniprison- 
ment  She  was  afterwards  ransomed  by  the  king  of  France, 
and  died  in  that  country. 

$  It  is  said  that  the  young  prince,  when  brouffht  b^ore  the  king, 
and  adwd  in  an  insulting  tone,  by  the  latter,  how  he  dared  to  invade 
ms  domiiiion,  replied,  with  a  spirit  congenial  to  his  high  l^rth,  thai 
hecame  thiUier  to  claim  his  just  inheritance.    The  vngeueroiift  fid* 
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ward,  indif^nant  at  hk  answer,  and  inseiuible  to  pity,  atnick  him  on 
the  foce  with  his  ^untlet;  and  the  dukes  of  Clarence  and  Caoooet- 
ler,  with  othera,  talcing  the  blow  as  a  signal  for  farther  violenccL 
harried  the  i>rince  into  the  next  qMurtmoit,  and  there  di^»tchea 
him  with  their  daggers. 

It  is  said  also,  and  generally  bdieved,  that  Richard,  did&e  oi 
Gloucester^killed  king  Henry  with  his  own  hands. 

When  Edward  was  secured  on  the  throne,  his  spirit  sunk 
in  indolence  and  pleasure.  The  energies  of  his  reign  seem 
lo  have  terminated  with  the  civil  wars,  unless  we  except  his 
nets  of  detestable  tyranny.  He  put  to  death,  on  the  moat 
frivolous  pretence,  his  brother  Clarence;  and  preparing  to 
gratify  his  subjects,  by  a  war  with  France,  he  died  sud- 
denly, in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age,  poisoned,  as  was 
suspected,  by  his  brother  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester. 

{  The  only  favour  which  the  king  granted  his  brother.  Clarence, 
after  his  condemnation,  was,  to  leave  him  the  choice  or  his  death. 
The  dnke  chose  to  be  arowned  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey — a  whimsical 
choice,  which  implies  that  he  had  an  extraordinary  predilection  for 
that  liquor. 

16.  Edward  V.,  a  minor,  succeeded  his  father,  1483,  under 
tlie  protection  of  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  caused  himself  to  h% 
proclaimed,  under  the  title  of  Richard  III.  The  young  king 
and  bis  brother  having  been  removed  to  the  tower  by  Rich- 
ard's order,  under  pretence  of  guarding  them,  disappeared 
about  that  time.  The  diabolical  Richard,  had  inhumanly 
deprived  them  of  life. 

J  Richard  possessed  a  fierce  and  savage  nature,  and  in  making  his 
way  to  the  throne,  had  recourse  to  the  most  perfidious  and  cruei 
acts.  Endeavouring  to  gain  the  assistance  of  lord  Hastings  and 
finding  that  nobleman  inflexibly  favourable  to  the  children  of  Ed- 
ward, he  accused  him  of  treason,  and  ordered  him  to  be  decapitar 
ted,  without  even  the  appearance  of  legal  forms. 

The  murder  of  the  two  young  princes,  was  as  deep  a  tragedy  as 
any  recorded  in  English  histonr.  Richard  gave  orders  to  Sir  Ro- 
bert Brakenbiiry,  constable  of  the  tower,  to  put  his  nephews  to 
death ;  but  this  gentleman,  who  had  sentiments  of  honour,  refused 
to  stain  his  hands  with  the  infamous  deed.  The  tyrant  then  en- 
gaged Sir  James  Tyrrel,  who,  choosing  three  associates,  like  him- 
self came  m  the  night  time  to  the  door  of  the  chamber,  where  ibm 
prince*  were  lodged,  and  sending  in  the  assassins,  he  bade  them  ex- 
ecute their  commission,  while  he  himself  staid  without.  They 
found  the  unoflfending  young  princes  in  bed,  and  fallen  into  a  sweet 
and  profound  sleep.  After  suffocating  them  with  the  bolster  and 
pillows,  they  showed  their  naked  bodies  to  Tyrrel,  who  ordered 
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tern  to  be  liiiried  at  ^  foot  of  the  Stein,  deep  in  tbe  gioimd*  111 
•  beep  of  Btofies.  Tlieee  eireiusfltances  were  ell  confened  by  the 
bloody  actora,  in  the  following  reign.  In  the  letgn  of  Cheries  IL, 
the  bones  of  two  persons  were  fo£id  in  the  {deoe  indicated,  w  jich 
exactly  corresponded,  by  their  sizes,  to  Edward  V^  and  hia  brother; 
and  being  judged  the  undoubted  remains  of  these  unhappy  princes^ 
were  deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

17.  The  earl  of  Richmond,  the  only  surviving  hek  of  the 
bouse  of  Lanca^er,  became  the  insUrumeDty  under  divine 
Providence,  of  avenging  the  awful  crimes  of  Richard.  Ab- 
nitad  by  the  French  king,  he  landed  in  England,  and  revived 
the  ^irits  of  a  party  almost  extinguished  in  the  kingdom. 
He  gave  battb  to  Richard,  1485,  in  the  field  of  Bosworth^ 
and  entirely  defeated  the  army  of  the  usurper,  who  was  slain 
while  fighting  with  tlie  most  desperate  courage.  This  battle 
terminated  the  terrible  contest  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster — a  contest  which  lasted  thirty  years,  and 
in  which  twelve  sanguinary  pitched  battles  were  fought,  and 
100,000  brave  men,  including  eighty  princes  of  the  blood, 
perished  on  the  field,  or  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 

§  The  person  of  Richard  was  as  deformed  as  his  character  was  de- 
testable. He  was  small  of  stature,  hump-backed,  ugly  m  \m  fea- 
tures, and  had  his  left  arm  withered.  This  infirmity,  which  had 
attended  him  from  his  birth,  he  pretended,  on  a  certain  occasion 
when  he  wished  to  confound  lord  Hastings,  was  the  effect  o(  Jane 
Shore's  incantations,  knowing  that  this  no^eman  had  engaged  in 
an  intrigue  with  that  lady. 

18.  The  crown  which  Richard  wore  in  the  engagement 
thai  proved  fatal  to  his  life,  was  iounediately  placed  on  the 
head  of  the  conqueror.  The  earl  of  Richmimd  assumed  the 
title  of  Heru-y  VIL,  Aug.  22, 1485.  By  marrying  a  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  lY.,  he  united  the  rights  of  the  two  housed  of 
York  and  Lancaster.  He  was  a  descendant  from  Edmund 
Tudor,  and  first  king  of  the  house  of  Tudor. 

Henry  was  a  prudent  and  pcditic  ]^ce,  but  unhappfly 
prejudiced  against  the  adherents  of  the  house  ot  T<Nrk.  A 
degree  of  discontent  was  thus  engendered,  which  tended  lo 
jeopanUse  his  government  The  general  tnUiquillity  of  his 
reign  wa^s  on  this  account,  occadi<xDally  disturtied  by  plote 
and  conspiracies — two  of  which  were  rath^  cdi^idai;  oon- 
sisting  in  attempts  to  counterfeit  the  persons  of  the  hetre  of 
York,  and  to  enforce  thdr  claims  to  the  crown. 

{  The  naoM  of  one  of  theee  imposkMrs  was  Lambert  SimneL  tiie 
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r  of  a  baker,  who  eoiinterfeited  the  person  of  the  ourl  of  War- 
wick, son  of  the  late  duke  of  Clarence.  The  name  of  the  other 
was  Perkin  Warbeck.  the  son  of  a  Flemldi  Jew,  who  personated 
the  duke  of  York,  who  had  been  smothered  in  the  tower.  They 
were  supported  by  men  of  distinction  m  the  nation,  and  gave  Henry 
great  trouUe,  but  wercwfinally  subdued  and  taken.  Simnd  was 
sipared  and  made  a  sculuBn  m  the  king^  kitchen.  Warbeck  expia- 
ted his  erime  on  the  scaffold. 

The  aversion  of  Henry  to  the  house  of  Yori^  shewed  itself  even 
m  his  treatment  of  his  wife.  Though  in  the  highest  degree  virtu- 
<Ni8,  amiable,  and  obsequious  she  never  met  with  a  proper  return  of 
affection,  or  even  of  complaisance,  from  her  hu^Muid ;  and  the 
malignant  ideas  of  faction,  in  his  sullen  mind,  prevailed  over  all  the 
jentiments  of  conjugal  endearment. 

Henry  was  by  nature  a  despot ;  and  indeed  the  principlee 
of  despotism  were  congenial  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  the 
Tudor  race.  Yet  his  sagacity  led  him  generally  to  pacific 
counsels.  Though  he  was  by  no  means  a  popular  prince, 
he  was  useful  to  the  nation,  having  enacted  many  wise  laws, 
promoted  industry,  encouraged  commerce,  patronized  the  arts 
of  civilized  life,  and  curbed  and  softened  the  spirit  of  a  proud 
and  rude  aristocracy.  His  policy  gave  a  death  blow  to  the 
Feudal  system.  The  greatest  stain  in  this  prince's  character 
was  his  avarice,  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  prompt 
ed  to  tlie  most  oppressive  exactions. 

§  He  is  said  to  have  left  at  his  death,  in  ready  money,  a  sum  equal 
to  £10,000,000  at  present 

19.  Henry  YIH.  succeeded  lus  fiither  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  age,  1509.  He  came  to  the  throne  with  flatter- 
ing prospects,  considered  whether  in  respect  to  the  improved 
and  tranquil  state  of  the  kingdom,  the  affection  and  high 
expectation  of  his  people,  or  his  own  supposed  good  qualities. 

{  The  succession  was  well  established^  the  contending  titles  of 
YcNrk  and  Lancaster  were  fully  united  in  hun,  the  treasury  was  well 
filled,  and  peace  and  prosperity  were  universally  enjoyed.  The 
joui^  prince's  nerson  was  beautiful,  his  manners  elegant,  his  dis- 
position frank,  his  mind  highly  cultivated  for  the  times,  and  his 
native  talents  commanding. 

The  nation,  however,  was  greatly  disappointed  in  its  young 
prince.  He  soon  shewed  himself  an  unprincipied  tjnraot ; 
and  both  friends  and  foes  jfelt,  at  timee,  the  effects  of  faiB 
caprice  and  cruelty.  His  mimsters  were  talented  men,  but 
be  took  pleasure  in  abusing  ihem.  Only  archUsbop  Cran- 
mer  contmued  to  be  an  object  of  fitvour  to  the  last    CSardinal 
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Wolsey,  in  whom  he  ^ced  unbounded  confidence  for  a  tkne, 
was  finally  discarded.  Wolsey,  more  than  any  one  dse,  by 
ministering  to  the  pleasures  and  ambition  of  the  king^  shaped 
his  destiny  and  the  fortunes  of  the  people. 

{Tliis  celebnteA  man  was  the  son  of^  butcher  at  Ipswidi;  Wt 
having  received  a  learned  education,  and  Being  endowed  with  an  ez- 
odient  capacity,  he  was  taken  into  the  service  of  the  lung,  and  by 
d^rees  rose  into  distinction,  till  he  became  the  prime  minister  of 
his  sovereign.  Clergyman  as  he  was,  he  countenanced  ^e  king  in 
all  his  light  sports,  gaiety,  and  sensual  indulgences  a  quality  in  the 
companion,  which  contributed  to  the  influence  and  elevation  of  the 
courtier. 

20.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  the  counsels  of  Wols^ 
agreeing  with  the  natural  temper  of  Henry,  prompted  him  to 
niake  war  against  Louis  XII.  of  France.  He  invaded  the 
country,  and  met  with  success  so  far  as  he  went,  having 
gained  the  Battle  of  the  Spurs ;  (because  the  French  on  the 
occasion  made  more  use  of  their  spars  than  their  swords ;) 
but  he  failed  to  improve  his  good  fortime,  and  after  taking 
Toumay,  returned  to  England. 

About  the  same  time  the  Scots,  who  had  made  an  incur 
Bion  into  England,  were  defeated  by  Henry's  general^  the 
earl  of  Surrey,  at  Flodden  Field,  where  James  IV.,  and  a 
great  part  of  his  nobility,  were  slain.  Henry,  however,  did 
not  fdiow  up  his  advantage,  but  generously  granted  a  peace 
to  Scotland. 

Henry  also  took  a  part  in  the  long  and  obstinate  wars 
which  were  waged  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  Y.,  as 
before  detailed.  His  foreign  alliances  cost  him  the  expeiidi- 
ture  of  immense  treasures  to  no  purpose,  as  he  was,  by  turns, 
the  dupe  of  both  parties. 

The  most  important  events  in  Henry's  reign,  are  connei^ed 
with  liis  matrimonial  alliances.  Out  of  these,  as  a  conse* 
quence,  arose  the  ever-memorable  Reformation  in  England.' 
Henry  was  opposed  by  the  pope  in  an  aflfair  so  interesting  to 
his  passions,  and  therefore  the  pope  was  opposed  by  him, 
and  at  length  lost  his  influence  in  the  kingdom.  In  this 
great  religious  change,  it  is  evident  Henry  had  no  good  in- 
tentions, but  sought  the  gratification  of  his  own  unhallowed 
appetites.  He  had  previously  declared  himself  tiie  champion 
o[  the  Romish  church,  and  even  written  a  book  agraist 
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Luther.    Hence  was  conferred  onhior^  by  ibe  pepe,  die  title 
erf  "Defender  of  the  Faith." 

{Henry  was  married  to  Catharine  of  Arragon,  hit  brother's 
widow,  but  having  Men  in  love  with  the  beautifiil  Anne  Boleyn,  he 
applied  to  the  pope  for  a  divorce.  This,  however,  was  denied  him. 
But  Henry  was  not  to  be  frustrated  in  his  intentions.  The  opinion 
of  the  universities  was  iavburable  to  him,  and  Anne  was  soon  crown- 
ed queen. 

llie  pope  now  was  forced  to  pay  the  price  of  his  consclentioat- 
ness  or  obstinacy.  His  authority,  from  that  time,  was  abolli^ed  in 
Ihigland ;  the  annual  tribute  was  no  longer  paid  to  him ;  the  dissolq- 
Hon  of  the  monasteries  was  ordered ;  and  the  clergy,  as  well  as  idl 
<^ers,  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  ihe  king  as  head  of  the  church ; 
and  the  want  of  obedience,  was  punishaUe  with  banidmient  or 
death.  On  this  account,  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  the  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, among  others,  perished  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 
Cardinal  Woisey  also,  was  conceived  to  be  in  the  way  of  the  king's 
wishes  on  the  subject  of  his  marriage,  and  after  beinff  deprived  of 
his  insmense  power  and  possessions,  was  arrested  for  iilgh  treason. 
He,  however,  died  of  a  broken  heart  soon  afterwards,  uttering  m  the 
anguish  of  his  soul,  the  never  to  be  forffotten  words,  "  Hui  I  but 
served  God  as  diligentiy  as  I  have  served  the  king,  he  would  not 
have  forsaken  iqe  in  my  gray  hairs." 

Anne  Boleyn,  in  less  than  three  years,  was  condemned  and  be- 
headed. After  her,  he  married  four  wives  in  succession ;  the  first 
dyinff  m  child-birth ;  the  next  having  been  divorced,  because  he 
found  her  not  so  beautiful  as  had  been  represented ;  and  the  third 
having  been  executed  for  adultery.    The  fourth  survived  him. 

The  tyrant  died  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his.age^bequeathuig  his 
erowni  first  to  Edward,  then  to  Mary,  and  lastly  to  jBlizabeth. 

20i  Edward  YI.,  Henry's  son,  by  Jane  Seymour,  ascended 
the  throne  in  1547,  in  his  tenth  year.  At  first,  the  earl  of 
Hertford  was  regent ;  afterwards,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  who 
was  decidedly  friendly  to  the  reformation.  Edward  was  a 
prince  of  great  promise  and  many  virtues;  but,  to  the  deep 
regret  of  the  English  nation,  he  died  in  the  sixteenth  year 
of  his  age. 

During  his  reign,  the  reformation  made  great  progress, 
through  the  zeal  of  Cranmer ;  yet  a  large  body  of  the  pec^e 
adhered  to  popenr.  The  triumphs  of  the  new  religion  were 
DoC,  however,  efl^cted  without  public  disturbances,  and  some 
sanguinary  executions  took  place  on  account  of  religion. 

A  prcgect  was  undertaken  of  uniting  England  and  Scot* 
land,  by  a  marriage  between  Edward  and  Mary  Stuart,  the 
young  queen  of  the  Scots.    It,  however,  failed,  and  a  baiile 
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•nmdd,  mar  MosB^Mirgh,  in  which  10,000  of  the  Scots  vrsrh 
slain. 

{  So  different  in  disposition  was  Edward  from  bis  iafher,  thai  it  is 
said  he  always  wept,  when  ha  signed  an  order  for  an  execution 
against  any  of  his  subjects.  Edwurd's  benevolent  turn  of  mind  is 
evidenced  by  his  charitable  endowments,  as  Bridewdl,  8t  Thomasni 
Hospital,  ai^  several  schools,  which  still  exist  and  flouridi. 

21.  Mary,  Edward's  sister,  next  ascended  the  throne,  in 
1563.  History  ha;3  assigned  to  her  the  unenviable  title  of 
''  bloody,"  from  the  persecutions  and  martyrdoms  sufiered  by 
the  protestants,  in  her  reign.  Her  disposition  was  nK>ro8ei 
tyrannical,  and  cruel,  in  the  highest  degree.  Bent  upon  the 
restoration  of  the  catholic  religion,  she  hesitated  at  no  meft> 
sures,  however  unjust,  which  were  calculated  to  effect  the 
object 

{  To  force  and  violence,  she  naturally  resorted.  Some  of  the  naost 
eminent  reformers,  as  Cranmer,  Latimer,  Ridley,  Hooper,  Ferrer, 
and  Rogers,  she  consigned  to  the  flames.  In  consequence,  however, 
of  these  cruelties,  a  powerful  prejudice  was  excited  against  ^b 
catholics.  Their  cause  sunk,  and  that  of  the  protestants  rose;  and 
the  reformation  was,  in  reality,  extended,  by  the  means  empfoyed 
for  its  extinction. 

l^e  beginning  of  Mary's  reign,  was  stained  with  the 
blood  of  the  celebrated  liady  Jane  Grey,  grand  daughter  to  a 
sister  of  Henry  VIII.  She  more  happily  suppressed,  sooa 
after,  an  insurrection  under  Wyat. 

Her  husband  was  Philip  IL,  of  Spain;  but,  by  the  articles 
of  marriage,  she,  or  rather  her  parliasient,  has  the  merit  of 
making  provision  for  the  independence  and  glory  of  the  Eng- 
lish crown.  It  was  agreed  that  the  administration  ^ould  be 
solely  in  the  queen,  and,  on  certain  conditions,  her  issue 
should  inherit  the  dominions  of  Philip. 

The  loss  of  Calais,  which  the  English  possessed  210 
years,  together  with  the  knowledge  tliat  she  was  hated,  both 
by  her  husband  and  lier  subjects,  caused  her  to  die  of  grief 
and  vexation  of  heart,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  her  age, 

J  Jane  Grey,  whose  fate  was  so  trajjical,  was  designed  by  Ed- 
vrnrd  to  be  his  successor.  Her  title,  however,  was  quite  defectrre ; 
and  the  law,  assigning  the  crown  to  her,  which  Edward  caused  td 
be  passed,  was  unconstitutional.  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  son  of  the 
duke  of  Northumberland,  had  lately  marrL3d  her;  and  both  the  fik- 
ther  and  son  strongly  solicited  )  tv  to  accept  of  the  perilous  bequest 
of  Edward.  She  reluctantly  c«  isented,  and,  by  their  intrigues,  was 
proclaimed  queen.    Her  youth  and  innocence  might  have  ^censed 
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her  ;  but  she  was  soon  arrested,  and,  together  with  her  husband,  was 
obndemned  and  executed. 

On  the  day  of  her  execution,  her  husband  desired  permission  to 
•ee  her^  but  she  refused  her  consent,  informing  Mm  by  message^ 
that  the  Icndeniess  of  their  parting  would  overcome  the  fortitude  of 
both,  and  too  much  unbend  their  minds  from  a  greater  concern. 
She  adverted  also  to  other  topics  of  a  consolatory  kind.  Her  hus- 
band was  first  brought  to  the  block,  before  her  eyes ;  but,  undaun- 
ted at  such  a  sight,  she  addressed  the  spectators^  in  a  most  affecting 
speech,  and,  with  a  serene  countenance,  immediately  submitted  her 
own  neck  to  the  fatal  axe. 

I^y  Jane  Grey  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  devout  christian, 
and  the  Adrest  ornament  of  her  sex.  Aschem  tells  us,  that  she  wrote 
in  Latm,  with  great  strength  of  sentiment ;  and  we  are  informed 
by  her  contemporary,  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  that  she  was  well  versed 
in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  French,  and  Italian.  Fuller  adds,  that 
she  had  "  the  innocency  of  childhood,  the  beauty  of  youth,  the  so- 
lidity of  middle,  the  gravity  of  old  age,  and  all  at  eighteen ;  the  birtii 
of  a  princess,  the  learning  of.  a  clerk,  the  life  of  a  saint,  yet  the 
death  of  a  malefactor,  for  her  parent's  offences." 

22.  Elizabeth  succeeded  to  the  throne,  on  the  death  of 
her  sister  Mary,  1558.  This  was  a  joyful  event  to  the  Eng- 
lii?h  people.  The  prudence  which,  as  a  subject,  she  had  dis- 
played during  the  sanguinary  reign  of  her  sister,  gave  pro- 
mise of  excellence  in  the  sovereign. 

§  It  required  all  the  sagacity  and  caution  of  Elizabeth,  to  elude  the 
efibcts  of  the  violent  jeSousy  wliich  the  queen,  her  sister,  enter- 
tained against  her.  When  questioned  respecting  the  real  presence, 
the  net  for  catching  (iVotestants,  she  replied : 

"  Christ  was  tho  word  that  spake  it| 
Ho  took  the  bread  and  brake  it. 
And  what  the  word  did  make  it, 
That  I  belieTe  and  take  it." 

That  which  was  thus  promised,  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
fulfilled.  By  her  wise  counsels,  the  protestant  religion  was 
fostered;  the  church  of  England  received  its  present  form; 
and  agriculture,  commerce,  arts,  and  hterature,  attained  to  an 
elevation  unknown  in  England  before.  Her  intrepid  mind, 
and  the  measures  of  the  government,  so  sagaciously  and 
firmly  pursued,  rendered  her  the  most  respected  and  power- 
ful sovereign  in  Europe.  She  colonized  a  lai^  portion  of 
North  America,  supported  the  infimt  republic  of  Holland 
against  its  tyrannical  enemy,  humbled  the  pride  of  Spain,  in 
the  defeat  of  its  boasted  armada,  and  assisted  Henr^  IV.  in 
the  recovery  of  his  kingdom.    She  sought  the  true  mteceslfl 
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and  glory  of  her  subjects,  so  far  as  concerned  their  lemponJ 
promrity,  or  their  externai  religious  observances. 

Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  shecompassedherolisectfl^ 
often,  by  very  questionable  means.  She  was  stem,  unyield- 
ing, unrelenting,  despotic,  in  her  maxims  of  government, 
and  was  guilty,  at  times,  of  the  basest  acts  of  croehy  aad 
hypocrisy.  Her  treatment  of  her  cousin,  Hary,  queen  of 
Scots,  whom  she  caused  to  be  beheaded,  on  the  bare  suspi- 
cion of  a  conspiracy,  has  loaded  her  memory  with  a  degree 
ot  reproach,  which  the  splendour  of  her  reign,  in  other  re- 
spects, can  never  obliterate.  And  her  conduct  towards  ha 
fiivourites,  particulariy  the  earl  of  Essex,  j?  marked  with  sin- 
gular caprice,  if  not  injustice. 

{  The  invincible  Armada,  so  called,  was  a  fleet  which  l^min  fitted 
ont  for  the  invasion  of  England,  on  accoimt  of  the  interference  of  the 
latter  power  in  the  affairs  of  the  Netheriands.  It  consisted  of  160 
Bhij^  of  war,  carrying  27,000  men,  and  8000  cannon— the  largest 
naval  armament  which  Europe  had  ever  seen.  The  Engliaih  fleet  oi 
106  ships,  commanded  by  Howard,  Drake,  and  othera.  met  the  ar- 
mada as  it  entered  the  English  channel,  attacked  it  in  the  night,  and 
burnt  and  destroyed  a  ffreat  part  of  the  squadron.  A  storm  whidi 
drove  the  remainder  of  the  Spanish  ships  on  the  coast  of  Zealand, 
completed  their  discomfiture,  and  only  fifty  shattered  vessels,  with 
6000  men,  retiumed  to  Spain. 

The  story  of  the  beautiM  and  unfortunate  Mary,  will  be  briefly 
told  in  what  follows.  She  was  a  daughter  of  James  v.,  king  of  Scot- 
land, and  greatrgrand-daughter  of  U^iry  VII.  of  England,  and  nexi 
heir  to  the  Enghsh  crown.  She  succeeded  her  father,  eiffht  days  af- 
ter her  birth.  She  was  educated  In  France,  as  a  cath<mc,  and,  in 
early  life,  married  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Francis  II.  Influenced 
by  her  maternal  uncles,  the  Guues,  she  consented  to  take  the  title  ol 
queen  of  England — an  injudicious  measure,  equally  calculated  to 
wound  her  own  peace,  and  excite  Elizabeth's  resentment 

After  her  return  to  Scotland,  on  the  death  of  Francis,  Ae  gave 
her  hapd  to  her  cousin  Henry  Stuart,  (lord  Damley.)  But  the  king, 
her  husband,  being  excluded  from  any  share  in  tiie  government,  by 
the  advice  (as  he  suspected)  of  Rj^zio,  an  Italian  muaidan,  ha 
secretary  and  favourite,  he,  by  the  ai^jsta&ce  of  some  of  the  prlnc> 
pal  nobility,  suddenly  surprised  them  whffti  at  supper  tog^her,  and 
effected  the  death  of  Kizzio,  in  the  queen's  ^Mresence. 

The  next  year,  the  king  was  blown  up  with  ffunpowdo^  in  a  pri- 
vate bouse,  to  which  he  had  retired  with  a  few  mendk  Tlie  eaijL  of 
Bothwell.  the  new  favourite  of  Mary,  is,  not  without  reason^  siqh 
posed  to  have  been  the  contriver  of  this  murder.  He  was,  however, 
acquitted  by  the  nobles  of  his  and  Mary's  party ;  and,  in  abom  two 
inoaths  alter,  the  imprudent  princess  condescended  to  marry  kim. 
This  shameful  condiKrt,  occasioned  the  revolt  of  the  chief  nobility 
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aad  her  beit  safa^eeli^  by  wtiom  die  was  tak^  prigoner,  oonpofied 
ner  to  resign  the  crown,  and  her  son,  James  YI^  waa  oaUed  to  tibe 
sovereignty.  The  queen,  soon  after,  escaped  froax  prison,  and  raised 
an  army  to  oppose  uie  regent,  Murray,  who  was  determined  on  her 
destruction,  and  whom  slii  had  frequently  ccmdemned,  and  as  fre- 
quently pardoned.  She  was,  however,  defeated,  and  fled  to  ^g- 
land,  in  1968,  where  she  expected,  from  the  repeated  declarations  of 
Sizabeth,  protection  and  security. 

ETizabeth,  secretly  delighted  to  find  a  hated  rival  in  her  power 
proved  unfaithful  to  her  professions,  and  detained  the  unhappy 
fugitive  a  prisoner,  for  eighteen  years.  She  first,  however,  uno^ 
pietcnce  of  doing  justice  to  Mary,  had  the  cause  of  the  latter  en* 
quired  into^  at  a  conference  at  York.  But  though  nothkig  veas- 
proved  against  her,  Elizabeth  saw  fit  to  detain  her  hi  dose  con- 
Qttement 

llie  Scottish  queen,  during  her  tedious  and  merciless  confinement, 
lUituraliy  desired,  and  her  friends  for  her,  a  release.  For  a  plot  to 
eidbct  this  object,  devised  by  her  friends,  and  detected,  she  was  held 
respondble ;  ana  though  an  independent  sovereign,  was  tried  by  a 
foreign  power.  Presumed,  only,  to  be  guilty,  she  was  condemned, 
and  soon  after  barbarously  beheaded,  in  Fotheringay  castle,  in  the 
forty-^fifth  year  of  her  age,  and  in  the  ninetieenth  of  her  captivity. 

Itistorians  tell  us,  that  when  Mary  was  informed  of  the  order  for 
her  execution,  she  was  surprised,  but  betrayed  no  symptoms  of  fear. 
The  night  before  her  execution,  she  called  in  all  her  servants,  and 
bode  them  a  solemn  fareweU.  Next  mormnff  she  dressed  herself  in 
a  rich  habit  of  silk  and  velvet,  and  declared  her  resolution  to  die  in 
the  faith  in  which  she  had  been  educated.  It  was  on  the  8U»  ol 
Feb.  1567,  when  she  was  brought  to  the  block,  and  in  that  awful 
conjunetmre,  displayed  a  fortitude  and  decency,  which  would  have 
honoured  a  matron  of  Rome ;  and  to  the  moment  of  her  death, 
mited  the  majesty  of  a  queen  with  the  meekness  of  a  martyr. 

The  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  a  prayer  on  the  occasion  of  her  burial, 
«sed  the  following  words — "It  is  a  charitable  saying  of  father 
Luther,  *  Many  one  liveth  a  Papist  and  dieth  a  Protestant :'  only  this 
[  have  been  informed,  that  she  U>ck  her  death  patiently,  and  recom- 
nnended  herself  wholly  to  Jesus  Christ." 

Mary,  besides  her  eminent  beauty,  which  was  celebrated  throii|rii- 
oui  Europe,  possessed  the  highest  mental  accomplishments.  She 
raad  and  understood  several  £iguages,  wrote  poetry,  and  cuhivited 
a  knowledge  of  music  Her  misfortunes  were  great;  and  though 
many  of  them  were  brou^  upon  her  by  her  indiscretions,  if  not 
crimes,  the  severity  of  her  lot  has  xalled  forth  general  commisera- 
tion. 

In  tiie  earty  part  of  BRzabettaRs  reign,  the  earl  of  Leieestor  was 
h0r  prineipal  faivoaritc;  bat  after  hia  mth,  ^e  became  attached  to 
the  ear)  of  Essex,  as  her  minister ;  and  indeed  there  was,  on  the  part 
of  the  queen,  though  quite  advanced  in  life,  much  of  the  appearance 
of  a  more  tender  passion.  She  seenos,  however,  unalterably  to  have 
kept  her  resolution  "  to  live  and  die  a  maiden  queen."    Blie  was  • 
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pbHied  with  Donrtditp,  bat  lopl  akK)f  finmr  matnoMMiy.  fittex  i  ^ 
a  70^''^  nobtemaQ  of  singular  accomplishments,  takntsi  and  sptriL 

The  queen  and  Eeaex  had  many  quarrels  and  reconcilutioiw.  In 
one  instance,  in  consequence  of  some  affront  which  he  offisred  betv 
she  angrily  gave  him  a  box  on'  the  ear ;  upon  which  Essex  dapped 
his  hand  on  hk  sword,  swearing  he  would  not  bear  such  usage,  were 
it  from  Henry  VIII. ;  and  immediately  withdrew  from  court  His 
indiscretion,  however,  was  soon  pardoned.  He  was  at  length  leaaed 
by  her  capricious  humour  into  a  crime,  which  she  could  not  pankm. 
fie  had  severely  reflected  on  her  person,  (for  tbouffh  nearly  in  her 
seventieth  year,  she  wished  to  be  thought  a  beauty,)  and  connected 
this  with  some  suspicious  movements  of  a  treasonable  natare.  He 
was  soon  arraigned,  convicted,  and  Inrought  to  the  block. 

From  this  period  her  mind  began  to  be  depressed.  The  cause 
doubtless  was,  the  revival  of  her  tenderness  for  £ssex.  While  under 
sentence  of  death,  he  sent  by  the  countess  of  Nottmgham,  to  EUoa- 
b^,  a  ring  which  she  had  given  him  as  a  pledge  of  her  aflfeelioBi 
and  of  the  confidence  he  might  feel,  in  whatever  disgrace  he  migl^ 
be,  that  the  sight  of  it  would  secure  her  favourable  mterpoaiUon. 
Tlie  countess,  at  the  instigation  of  her  hii^)and,  the  mortal  enemy 
of  Essex,  neglected  to  dehver  it ;  and  when  on  her  beath-bed,  sent 
for  the  queen,  to  inform  her  <^  the  fact  EliEabeth,  bursting  into  e 
frantic  passion,  shook  the  dying  countess  in  her  bed,  and  exclaimed, 
**  Cvod  may  pardon  you,  but  I  never  can." 

From  that  moment  the  qnecn  fell  into  the  profonndest  melandioly  p 
refused  both  food  and  medicine,  and  throwmg  herself  on  the  floor, 
remained  in  that  state  several  days  and  nights,  till  life  became 
extinct. 

Essex,  it  appears,  was  much  thouffbt  of  in  his  day.  We  find  hi 
an  ancient  account  of  him,  the  fonowmg  quaint  and  hjrperfodie 
epitaph : 

"  Here  doept  great  ^euex,  deariin^  of  mankinde^ 

Fairo  haaoar's  hunpe,  nude  envie's  prev,  Alto's  fiune 
Nature's  prid&  Virtue's  bulwafko,  hire  of  miiideL 
^     Wisdomo's  llower,  Valour's  tower,  Fortune's  shame, 
Enffland's  sunn^  Belgia's  light,  Frances  star,  Spaine's  thundor, 
Lywone's  lightning,  beland's  dowde,  the  whole  world's  i 


23.  Little  needs  be  added  respecting  the  character  of 
fflizabeth.  In  her  private  life,  she'waa  less  commendable 
than  in  her  public  conduct  She  possessed  few  qualttiee  oi 
the  heart  which  we  love  to  see  in  all,  especially  in  woman. 
The  rivalship  of  beauty,  the  desire  of  admiration,  the  jea- 
lousy of  love,  the  meanness  of  insincerity,  and  the  saUies  of 
anger,  sullied  her  character,  and  showed  thai  she  was  still  a 
woman,  but  without  the  amiability  of  her  sex.  Tlie  attri- 
butes of  her  intellect,  however,  merit  the  highest  encomium, 
and  her  public  conduct  was  that  of  a  queen.    (We  give  htt 
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lUH  credit  for  vigour,  firmness,  penetration,  an*  address — for 
heroism  without  msliness,  for  frugality  without  avarice,  foi 
activity  without  the  turbulence  of  ambition.  Her  proficiency 
m  learning  was  great,  and  she  possessed  extraordinary  talent 
lor  government.  The  security  and  defence  of  the  English 
people,  were  never  placed  in  abler  hands. 

GERMANY. 

24.  At  the  conunencement  of  the  present  period,  Germany 
was  under  the  sway  of  Frederick  lY.  He  erected  Austria 
into  an  Archduchy,  and  rendered  his  family  the  most  power- 
ful iu  Germany,  by  marrying  his  son  Maximilian,  to  Mary, 
beifefls  of  Burgundy  and  the  Netherlands.  He  rdgned 
fii^-three  years. 

25.  Maximilian  I.,  his  son,  succeeded  him,  1493.  He 
possessed  most  of  the  qualities  that  signalize  a  great  prince. 
lie  freed  Germany  from  the  disorders  of  the  feudal  systeaiy 
«nd  established  peace  among  its  separate  sovereignties. 

J  He  was  wantinjg  in  decision  of  mind,  which  seemed  to  be  hb 
y  failing  as  a  prince ;  in  consequence  of  which,  some  of  his  im* 
portant  projects  miscarried.  His  memory  was  so  tenacious,  that  he 
never  forgot  the  names  of  persons  he  had  once  seen,  or  heajrd  men- 
tkmed. 

26.  His  giandson,  Charles  V.,  succeeded  him  in  the  empire, 
1619,  having  carried  the  election  in  preference  to  Francis  I., 
of  France.  Some  particulars  respecting  this  distinguished 
prince,  were  given  in  the  history  of  that  country.  A  few 
others  will  be  added. 

{  Charles  was  the  eldest  son  of  Philip,  son  of  Maximilian,  and  of 
Jane,  tlie  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  I^u)ella.  He  succeeded  to  tlie 
throne  of  Spain,  iu  1516. 

Tlie  first  act  of  his  administration,  was  to  appoint  an  im- 
perial diet,  witli  a  view  to  check  the  progress  of  Luther's 
opinions,  which  were  represented  as  inimical  to  the  peace  of 
Germany.  About  this  time,  also,  Germany  was  divided  into 
ten  circles.  In  1521,  commenced  the  celebrated  war  between 
Charles  and  Francis,  in  which  Charles  obtained  manifest  ad- 
vantage. In  1527,  he  look  Rome,  which  was  plundered  by 
the  Germans  during  nine  months.  A  few  years  afterwards, 
Charies  captured  Tunis,  and  liberated  twcnty-t\fo  thousand 
Cliristian  slaves.  Digitized  by  LjOOgle 
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But  the  DKMt  extmocdinary  event  pertakimg  to  this  sore- 
ra^  was  the  voluntary  rdinquishinent  of  lus  kingly  and 
imperial  authority.  He  resigned,  first  the  Netheriands  mad 
the  kioffdoro  of  Spain,  to  his  son  Philip,  in  1556^  and  after- 
wards the  empire,  in  favour  of  his  brother  Ferdinand.  The 
remainder  of  his  life  he  spent  in  a  monastery.  An  occur- 
ence  of  this  kind,  is  rare  in  the  history  of  princes,  who  are 
generally  more  fond  of  authority,  the  longer  they  have  en- 
joyed it 

f  Chailes  was  the  most  powerful  sovereign  of  Europe,  his  swty 
extending  over  Spain,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  a  part  of  Italy. 
He  was  generally  successful  in  war,  though  (if  such  was  his  aim) 
nniversiu  empire  was  beyond  his  reach.  He  never  could  bring  h^ 
dominions  into  a  well  connected  body.  His  enemies  were  nume- 
rous and  powerful,  and  gave  him  perpetual  annoyance.  His  cares 
and  difficulties  increased  as  be  advanced  in  life,  ana  finding  his  heMi 
also  decline,  he  determined  to  relinquish  the  burdens  of  government 

Accordingly,  he  recalled  his  son  Philip,  on  whom,  at  his  recent 
marriage  with  Mary,  queen  of  England,  he  had  bestowed  the  king- 
4pnis  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  also  the  dnchy  of  Milan*  Havios 
assembled  the  states  of  the  JLow-Countries,  at  Bnissels,  he  explained 
the  reasons  of  his  resignation,  recapitulated  the  most  important  ac- 
tions of  his  life,  and  transferred  the  sovereign  authority  to  PhOip, 
with  such  unailfected  magnanimity  and  paternal  affection,  that  tm: 
whole  audience  melted  into  tears.  A  few  weeks  after  this  solemni- 
ty, Charles  conferred  all  his  royalties  and  signiories,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  upon  his  son ;  reserving  nothing  to  himself,  but  a  pen- 
sion of  100,000  crowns,  to  be  deducted  from  the  revenue  of  Spain. 

After  making  some  ineffectual  attempts  to  secure  the  €>ennan 
princes  in  the  interests  of  I%ilip,  Charies  made  a  formal  reaignatjaD 
of  the  empire  to  his  brother  Ferdmand,  and  immediately  set  out  fior 
Spain,  with  a  chosen  retinue.  Previously  to  his  arrival  m  that  coun- 
tiy,  a  small  building  had  been  annexed  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Just, 
consisting  of  six  rooms,  four  of  them  in  the  form  of  friar's  cells,  with 
naked  wsdls,  and  the  otner  two  hung  with  brown  doth,  and  ftirnish- 
ed  in  the  most  simple  manner.  Thither  Charies  retirecL  with  only 
twelve  domestics  ;  and  there,  after  a  peaceful  solitude  or  about  two 
years,  he  resigned  his  breath,  in  the  flfty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

27.  The  successors  of  Charies  in  the  empire,  during  the 
reipainder  of  this  period,  were,  after  Ferdinand  I.,  his  son 
Maximilian  II.,  and  Rhodolph  IL  These  princes  geneiaUy 
aaade  use  of  pacific  expedients,  in  the  disputes  carried  on  b6- 
Cween  the  Protestants  and  the  Catholics. 

^  Ferdinand  and  Maximilian,  are  said  to  have  been  roost  excellei|t 
prmces.  From  the  latter,  no  one  ever  heard  a  harsh  eimressioa. 
tto  economical  were  his  arrangements,  that  to  every  act  or  his  Ufi" 
Kb  appropriate  hour  was  allotted.    The  empire  flouriidied  hi  a  pem 
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far  manner  vaader  his  administration.  Riiodolpb,  thongfa  at  itmr 
WHh  the  Tttria^  almoat  the  whole  of  his  rdgn,  was  Hiore  eircapicd 
with  tournaments,  and  the  study  of  mechanics,  chemistry,  and  aa- 
tronomy.  than  with  the  affiurs  of  state.  He  frequently  spent  whole 
days  at  the  shops  of  clockmakers,  turners,  &c.,  so  eager  was  his  de- 
sire ior  that  species  of  knowledge. 

28.  The  reformation  in  religion,  by  which  the  present  pe- 
tiod  is  90  peculieurly  distinguished,  is  the  niost  important  event 
in  the  history  of  Germany.  It  commenced  in  that  country, 
whence  it  spread  rapidly  Uirough  several  other  Eun^>ean  na- 
tions. It  was  connect^  with  a  new  era  in  the  religious  his- 
tory of  the  world.  By  it,  Papacy  received  a  wound,  horn 
which  it  can  never  recover.     The  date  of  this  event,  is  1617. 

Martin  Luther,  an  Augustine  friar,  was  the  first  instmmenf 
em[rfoy6d  by  an  overruling  Providence,  in  accomplishing  this 
gr^  moral  revolution.  His  attention  was  excited  to  the 
eomiptbn  and  abuses  of  the  Catholic  religion,  by  the  sale  of 
indnlgencies^  at  that  time  instituted  throughout  all  the  Chris- 
tian kingdoms  of  Europe.  Leo  X.,  in  order  to  raise  money 
for  tlie  completion  of  his  magnificent  buildings  at  Rome,  had 
Dublished  general  indulgences ;  that  is,  remittances  At>m  the 
pains  of  purgatory :  and  the  elector  of  Mentz,  authorised  the 
Dominicans  to  receive  the  money,  and  preach  up  the  merits 
of  such  a  contribution. 

But  the  scandalous  manner  in  which  these  pardons  for  all 
dns,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  were  disposed  of,  gave  gr^i 
offence  to  many  religious  persons,  and  induced  Luther,  who 
was  then  a  professor  of  divinity  at  Wittemberg,  to  expose  the 
absurdity  of  such  odious  traffic.  His  indignation  was  aroused ; 
and  indeed,  the  enormity  of  these  doings,  opened  his  eyes  to 
the  iniquity  of  the  whole  system. 

His  anathemas  found  many  willing  hearers,  particula!rly  in 
the  ele:;tcHrate  of  Saxony,  though  Tetzel,  the  papal  agent, 
vigorously  combatted  him.  Luther,  however,  by  degrees  ac- 
quired great  popularity,  and  his  influence  brought  other  di- 
vines into  the  controversy.  Persecution  was  now  resorted  to 
by  the  pope  and  his  emissaries,  but  this  only  increased  his 
seal  and  indignation  as  a  preacher.  Luther  was  soon  cited 
by  the  pope,  to  appear  at  Rome,  within  sixty  days.  Prince 
frederick,  elector  of  Saxony,  however,  requested  that  the  re- 
fiNrmer  migtit  plead  his  cause  in  Germany ;  and  Luther  re- 
paired, under  tlie  protection  of  a  safe  conduct,  to  the  imperial 
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diet,  convoked  by  Cbofles  at  Augisburg,  before  caidiiial  Gaje 
tan ;  but  ioBtoad  of  making  aav  recantation,  be  boldly  avow- 
ed his  resolution  of  defending  bis  doctrines,  thou^  all  the 
terrors  of  the  church  should  be  denounced  against  him.  Ab 
the  pope's  legate,  however,  proceeded  to  menaces,  Luther  re^ 
tired  private^  from  Augsburg,  having  first  complained,  by 
etter,  to  the  pope,  of  the  harsh  treatment  he  had  received  from 
Ciuetan. 

Having  arrived  safely  iirto  Saxony,  he  found  the  maasibece 
uuiversaUy  abolished,  the  images  destroyed,  and  the  convenCa 
shut  up.  The  spirit  which  had  been  thus  kindled,  spread 
next  into  Switzerland,  where  it  produced  the  most  important 
changes.  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Deimiark,  soon  embraced 
the  Lutheran  tenets ;  and  the  protestants,  as  they  were  aB 
called  who  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  multiplied  in  the 
Netherlands,  France,  and  England,  as  weU  aa  in  Germany 
The  quarrel  which  Henry  YIII.,  who  was  no  protestant  him 
■elf,  had  with  the  pope,  was  the  means  of  advancing  tl^  re- 
formation in  England,  and  of  subverting  the  ancient  fiuth 
The  crud  persecutions  of  which  the  papidts  were  guiky, 
greatly  cuded  the  good  cause,  in  the  end. 

SPAIN. 

29.  Spain  had,  for  several  ages,  been* held  by  the  Moors, 
or  Mahometans.  This  people,  however,  had  lost  one  province 
after  another,  till  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  only 
Granada  remained  subject  to  their  authority.  Upon  the  acces- 
sion of  Ferdinfcind  and  Isabella,  in  1479,  the  crowns  of  Cas- 
tile and  Airagon  were  happily  united,  and  thus  all  the  Chris- 
tian principalities  in  Spain,  found  themselves  under  one 
sceptre ;  and,  with  the  conquest  of  Granada,  which  the  kin^ 
and  queen  effected  in  1492,  Spain  became  one  entire  monat- 
chy.  FerdiQand  and  Isabella  were,  in  effect,  two  soverdjgn 
princes,  though  professedly  united  in  marriage^ 

The  Moors  suffered  terribly  in  the  siege  of  Granada,  and 
with  the  loss  of  their  dominions,  were,  for  the  most  part, 
obliged  to  retire  into  Africa. 

^  To  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  establishment  of  the  terriUe  fn- 
quisition,  in  Spain,  is  owing.  Two  thousand  persons  are  said  to  haw 
suffered  death  under  Torqucmada,  the  first  itiquisitor  goieraL  This 
iasUiDce  of  iatemperate  and  ferocious  zeal,  in  tlie  kiu^  and  quoe^ 
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0My  weQ  beset  off  againet  ihe  bereral  good  qualities  whidi  it  is  al- 
lowed, thev  posseased.  Their  reign  was  signalized  oy  the  diacove- 
ffies  nuide  by  the  great  Cohimbns. 

30.  Jao^  who  became  deranged,  succeeded  her  mother 
Isabella,  in  Castile,  with  her  husband,  Philip  of  Austria, 
On  the  death  of  her  fitther,  Jane  being  unfit  to  reign,  her 
son  Charles  I.,  afterwards  Charles  Y.,  was  acknowledged 
sovereign  of  all  Spain,  1616.  EBs  history  has  already  been 
related. 

i  Dor&ng  diaries^  reign,  Mexico  was  coDqueted  by  Fernando 
Ooftez,  in  1519,  and  Peru  by  Pizarro  in  158&  The  Spasirii  d0- 
mmioos  were  thus  greaUy  extended. 

31.  Philip  n.,  succeeded  his  father  upon  the  abdication  of 
the  latter,  m  1556.  In  his  time,  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  was  sustained  by  Spain,  France,  England  and  Ger- 
many, fidl^at  this  time,  highly  flourishing  and  respectalfle,  either 
from  the  talents  of  their  sovereigns,  or  their  internal  strength. 
Philip  was  an  acute  and  able  politician,  though  his  policy 
partook  somewhat  of  selfish  cunning.  He  was  sovereign  of 
Spain,  the  two  Sicilies,  Milan,  and  the  Netherlands.  He 
bad  likewise,  for  a  few  years,  the  resources  of  England  at 
command,  by  his  marriage  with  Mary,  the  EkigUsh  (pieen. 
Ifis  power  was  great,  but  his  ambition  was  greater  ;  and 
though  he  met  with  occasional  success,  at  the  close  of  along 
w^  busy  reign,  he  had  accomplished  but  few  of  his  nume- 
rous projects. 

i  Pone  Paul  IV.,  jealooa  of  the  power  of  Philip,  formed  an  alii- 
anee  with  the  khigof  France,  to  deprive  the  Spaniards  of  Milan  and 
the  Sicilies.  PhUip.  with  the  aid  of  the  English,  defeated  the  Freneii 
ad  St.  (toihithi,  and  hoped,  from  this  signal  victory,  to  force  the 
^ies  hkto  a  peace. .  Another  signal  victory,  however,  was  necessary, 
which  Philip  gained  near  GraveUnes,  the  result  of  which  was,  that 
the  Prendi  surrendered  to  Spam,  no  less  than  eighty-nine  fortified 
tonmsL  in  the  low  eoantries,  aiKl  in  Italy. 

Philip  was  an  intolerant  bigot  in  rdigion,  and  it  was  owing  to  his 
emel  attempts  to  enforce  a  uniformity  of  religious  opinicm  in  te 
Netherlands,  that  die  latter  broke  away  firom  his  aothority,  as  will 
fcede^edbdow. 

HOLLAND. 

32.  Holland  became  a  republic  by  the  union  of  Utrecht, 
in  1679.  The  states  combined  to  defend  thek  common 
Mbenies,  on  account  of  the  tyranny  of  their  sovereign,  VtiBf 
n.    Seven  of  the  seventeen  provinces,  constituting  the  Netti-' 
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erlands,  came  into  the  measure.  The  remaining  t^i  pro- 
Tinoee  had  their  charter  renewed  by  Philip,  and  did  not  be 
come  indqjendent  uolil  in  the  beguming  of  the  eighleeittb 
century. 

{  Holland,  is  another  appellation  for  the  Seven  United  ProTineei, 
80  called,  from  its  chief  province  beinff  of  that  name.  The  lemalii- 
ing  ten  are  known  by  the  name  of  Flanders.  The  duchy  of  Bur- 
gundy, composed  of  some  of  these  provinces,  was  oriffimdly  eqad 
to  any  power  in  Europe.  The  whole  of  the  Netheriands^  ^^^9^ 
ihree  stikes,  were  annexed  to  the  German  empbre,  by  marriage,  l^TI 
Tk&y  were  aAarwards  resigned  to  the  king  of  Spain. 

In  tiie  early  periods  of  their  history,  the  HoUanden  became  aolh 
jtd  to  the  Franks,  under  whom,  they  were  divided  into  small  gcyv- 
emmentSy^eheaas  of  which  were  despotic,  in  their  own  domfnkiMt 
Hollmid  and  the  Netherlands,  were  united  to  Germany,  under  om 
^  the  gruidsons  of  Charlemagne,  but  became  independent  in  tlie 
tenth  century.  At  length,  in  1443,  they  were  subject  lo  ihe  dsakm 
^Burgundy.  The  next  transfer  of  these  states^  wis  to  Gornuoiy, 
Gharies  Y.  being  heir  to  the  house  of  Biurgundy. 

They  endured  the  rule  of  Charles,  but  the  tyranny  of  his  aoa 
Philip  n.,  was  not  to  be  borne.  The  Reformation  had  made  a  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  Netherlands.  Philip,  with  a  view  to  represi 
i^  established  the  Inquisition,  projected  certain  innovatioiis^  wbieli 
enated  alarm  and  tumult,  ana  sent  an  army  under  the  duke  of  Ah% 
to  enforce  implicit  submission.  The  consequence  of  these  meaaum 
was^  that  many  thousands  of  persons,  and  some  of  the  higheit  dis- 
tinction, perished  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  It  is  computefl 
thai  18,000  were  tne  victims  of  the  five  years'  admmistritkm  m 
Alva. 

WnMam,  the  prince  of  Orange,  on  whom  the  government  of  aeve- 
nd  of  the  provinces  had  been  conferred,  and  who  was  now,  hhneeif, 
uder  the  sentence  of  the  Inquisition,  raieed  an  army  on  this  oeea- 
dmi,  and  undertook  the  deliverance  of  the  states.  Having  redneed 
eomeof  the  most  important  garrisons,  he  was  prodaimedStodttiolABr 
of  Holland  and  Zealand,  in  1570. 

The  whole  seventeen  provinces  had  equally  snifered  fitna  the 
tyranny  of  Philip :  but  only  seven  of  them  ooald  apee  to  ferai  a 
aonfederated  republic.  The  mfluenoe  of  jealousy  and  eompetitkiD, 
wevented  the  uniovof  the  whole.  By  the  treaty  which  was  formedL 
It  was  agreed  that  they  should  defend  their  liberties,  as  one  uniM 
lepnblic ;  that  they  sliould  jointly  decide  in  the  concerns  of  pease 
flflkd  war.  establish  a  general  legislative  authority,  and  maintam  re> 
ligious  n-eedom.  William  was  elected  Stadtholder  of  the  whola 
•even,  a  title  which  included  the  duties  of  a  general,  admira],  and 
magistrate. 

The  efiUsion  of  blood,  which  had  been  great  prior  to  thSsmioa 
was  not  herein  much  diminished.    The  crown  of  Spain,  mraifp 

r  nerve  to  recover  those  provinces.    PhiDp,  venting  his  indi^ 

,  by  a  proscription  of  ^e  prince  of  Orange,  and  offering  25,oA 
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m>iwiB  §ut  hm  lie>d,  eompnied  hto  revenge ;  for  this  fllugtyioM  lio 
«M  eoi  off  by  an  aawaBia,1684w  By  persevering  oourace,  howoTer. 
uid  assisted  bv  queen  Elizabeth  of  Enffland,  and  Henry  IV.  oi 
Prance^  the  HoUanders,  at  lengthy  completdy  established  theur  Inde 
peodenoe,  and  brotignt  the  Spanish  monardi  to  acknowledge  them 
«aft«e  people. 

Maorio^  the  sen  of  WiUiam,  was  elected  Stadtholder,  hi  tiie  room 
•f  hk  fiitlnr,and  displayed  the  most  consummate  talents, as  aatatea- 
man  and  warrior,  having  oondhietcd  the  struggle  to  the  issue  already 
fdated. 

AMERICA. 

33.  The  immense  portion  of  the  earth  caUed  America, 
was  unknown  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  till  the  year  1492, 
when  it  was  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus,  a  native 
of  Genoa,  in  a  voyage  which  be  made  from  Spain,  sailing 
west,  Ibr  the  purpose  of  finding  a  new  continent,  or  at  least 
of  arriving  at  India,  in  this  direction.  He  first  met,  not  with 
the  continent,  but  the  islands  in  its  vicinity. 

§  The  discovery  of  the  new  world,  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  hap- 
piest results  of  genius,  that  mankind  have  ever  witnessed.  The  im- 
.  portance  of  the  discovery  cannot  be  easily  overrated.  An  event  so 
unlooked  for,  so  unthou^t  oi^  expanded  the  views,  and  waked  up 
the  energy  of  the  human  mind.  It^excited  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  un- 
felt  before.  Its  influence  on  commerce^  and  consequently  wealth, 
was^  from  the  beginning,  great  and  decisive,  bjr  immensely  increas- 
ing the  articles  of  traffic.  The  mines  of  America  furnished,  also,  a 
giiat  abundance  of  the  precious  metals ;  thus  multiplying  the  amount 
of  the  circulating  medium  throughout  the  world.  Colonization,  and 
the  arts  of  civilized  life,  have  been  advanced  and  extended,  by  meant 
of  this  discovery ;  the  sphere  of  human  enjoyment  enlarged,  and 
•qtecially  the  blessings  of  the  true  religion,  communicated  to  greater 
numbers  of  mankind.  America  has  also  given  to  the  world  a  new 
jyid  bright  example,  both  of  civil  and  religious  freedom ;  the  effects  of 
which,  are  destined  to  be  fdt  through  all  time,  and,  perhaps,  among 
all  nations.  Some  evils  have,  indeed,  been  incident  to  the  discovery. 
Jbut  they  are  exceedingly  outweighed  by  its  propitious  results,  and 
will  continue  to  be  so,  Judging  from  the  known  principles  of  human 
nature,  and  from  the  dealings  of  divine  providence. 

It  has  been  believed  by  some,  that  America  was  not  unknown  to 
the  ancients.  The  theory  has  gained  advocates,  from  a  few  pas- 
m^es  in  the  works  of  some  of  the  writers  of  antiquity^  and  also  from 
coincidences  in  the  languages  and  customs  of  some  or  the  nations  of 
the  old  and  new  continent.  But  the  tiieor^  has  Uttle  ground  for  its 
support  Certainly,  at  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  no  traces  of  the 
knowledge  of  another  continent  existed  5  and  it  was  generally  suppo- 
ifid.  that  the  Canaries  formed  the  Western  boundanias  of  the  world. 

To  Columtms,  an  account  of  whom  will  appear  hi  a  biographical 
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'iMdi,  about  to  foDow,  mankind  are  inddited  farthe  crHriciJMiqf 
this  error,  and  the  discovery  of  a  new  continent.  From  a  Umg  aad 
doee  appiicatton  to  the  study  of  geography,  this  great  man  had  o^ 
lained  a  knowledge  of  the  true  figure  of  the  earth,  far  beyond  what 
was  common  to  me  age  m  which  he  lived.  Anodier  continent,  he 
eonceiv^  necessarily  existed,  to  complete  the  balance  of  this  ten» 
oueous  dobe;  but  he  erroneously  su^iosed  it  to  be  eoniieeied  vidi 
that  of  udla.  The  truth  of  his  speculations,  he  now  «idemly  de* 
wed  to  piDve,4>y  expefhnent  In  ttris,  however,  he  met  with  gresl 
difficulty,  and  it  was  not  until  the  expiration  of  several  yearsy^tiiaft  bit 
project  was  patronized  by  any  prince  or  court  in  Europe.  Qncei 
Isabdto,  of  Spain,  has  immortalized  her  aame^  by  lendetBif  Ihe 
ftrst  eflfectuai  assistance  to  C<dumfous. 

One  great  motive  which  influenced  Cohnxibns  and  his  patroneM^ 
aside  from  the  hope  of  ascertaining  the  exbtenee  of  a  new  oominem, 
was  to  find  a  passage  to  China  and  the  East  Indies^  by  sea:  or  rather 
the  latter,  may  have  been  Uie  sole  motive,  eonnectkig  the  ani^posed 
new  regions  with  the  east  of  Asia.  It  had  hecm  long  an  ebj/eei  d 
study,  to  find  such  a  passage,  and  thus  avoid  the  inconveuence  and 
expense  of  transportfaiff  the  merchandise  of  India,  acrora  the  land, 
mm  the  Red  Sea,  to  Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  The  passage  rovnd  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  not  then  known,  and  the  diortest  routs 
was  supposed,  by  Columbus,  to  be  by  the  west  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, WBt  the  mapsof  that  periodj-represented  the  oriental  coctetriei 
of  Asia,  as  stretdiing  vastly  farther  to  the  east,  than  has  siaee  bees 
proved  to  be  the  Aict  Cohimbus  was  fitted,  in  every  pomt  oC  view, 
for  his  mighty  and  perilous  undertaking. 

Never  was  success  more  complete,  or  a  great  idea  more  happily 
realbsed.  With  inconsiderable  means,  and  an  ill-appointed  MSk 
of  three  small  vesscds,  victualled  for  twelve  months  and  having  on 
board  ninety  men.  he  commenced  his  unpromism^aaventure.  Leav- 
ing Palos,  in  Spam,  on  the  3d  of  August,  he  sailed  directly  lor  tlie 
Canaries,  whence,  having  refitted  his  c^azy  ships,  he  kepi  a  due 
western  course,  over  an  unknown  ocean,  not  without  a  compass,  but 
without  a  chart  His  compass,  however,  occasioned  perplexitr. 
The  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  from  due  north,  was  first  ob- 
served, when  he  had  sailed  about  200  leagues  from  the  Canaiiea, 
and  so  terrified  his  men,  that  they  were  searedy  restr^ned  from 
mutiny.  All  his  address  and  talents  were  now  put  in  requkadon. 
The  phenomenon  of  ^e  needle  seemed  portentous  to  hinmf,  but 
his  ingenuity  devised  a  scdution  of  it,  which  silenced  the  compkdnli 
of  his  crew. 

After  this,  he  pursued  his  voyage,  yet  not  without  the  fi^qnent 
manifestation  of  anxiety  and  impatience,  on  the  part  of  hte  c<ew. 
Thirty  days  had  transpired  since  they  had  left  the  Canaries,  and  n(i> 
land  appearing,  both  officers  and  men  joined  in  a  revolt  Columhm 
was  forced  partially  to  give  way  to  meir  remonstrances,  and  pro- 
posed to  returiL  after  the  expiration  of  tliree  days,  if  they  shocdd 
and  no  land.    Some  indicatiouH  of  it  Imd  already  begun  to  app^ 
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«ui},  on  t^  11th  of  October,  the  joyful  sight  was  desdriod,  first  by 
Oolumbus  himself.  God  was  immediately  praised,  and  the  sailors 
were  now  as  ardent  in  their  expressions  of  rep^tance  and  admi^ 
Oon,  as  they  had  been,  before,  insolent  and  ungovernable. 

Zi.  St  Salvador,  one  of  the  Bahamas^  was  the  island  fifst 
discovered.  Coluiiibus  afterwards  touched  at  Cuba,  and 
Hispaniola,  (St  Domingo^)  now  Hayti.  On  the  latter  he  left 
some  of  tak  men,  to  form  a  colon]^.  His  theory  led  him  to 
call  the  regions  he  had  discovered,  by  the  name  of  West  In- 
dies ;  since  he  had  reached  India,  or  a  portion  of  tbe  g^bd 
which  he  supposed  to  be  near  it,  by  a  western  passage* 

Cdumbus  returned  to  Spain  in  the  followuig  May,  and  soon 
set  out,  with  a  much  larger  expedition,  on  a  second  voyage. 
In  this  he  was  so  happy  as  to  add  many  other  islands  to 
those  already  found.  In  a  third  voyage,  he  discovered  Trini* 
dad,  and  the  continent  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoke,  1498. 

The  fame  of  his  discoveries,  drew  adventurers  from  all 
ports  of  Europe ;  and,  among  others,  Americus  Yesputius,  a 
Florentine,  a  man  of  science  and  genius,  who,  a  ^W  yeai^ 
afterwards,  Mowing  the  footsteps  of  Columbus,  acquired  the. 
undeserved  honour  of  giving  his  name  to  the  new  woikL 

In  1497,  one  year  before  the  main  land  of  South 
America  had  been  discovered  by  Columbus,  John  Cabot,  a 
Venetian  by  birth,  but  at  that  tune  an  inhabitant  of  £!ngland| 
proceeded  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  under  a  anumission  from 
tbe  British  king,  and  found  the  contment  of  Ncnth  America* 
Touching  at  various  parts  of  the  coast,  he  took  possession  of 
the  country,  in  behalf  of  the  crown  of  England. 

The  Spaniards,  after  an  interval  of  a  few  years,  made 
settlements  in  the  new  world,  and,  impelled  by  a  tiurst  of 
gold)  committed  horrible  butcheries  in  several  of  the  islandsf 
and  emeciaUy  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  under  Cortez,  Pizarro^ 
md  Afanagro.  These  brave  adventurers,  though  base  men^ 
establbhed  the  authority  of  Spain  over  countries  which  they 
depopulated  by  their  avarice  and  cruelty.  In  the  year  1 600, 
the  coast  of  Brazil  watf  accidentally  discovered  by  Alvarez  de 
CSahnd,  the  Portuguese  admiral,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  driven  too  fur  to  the  west,  oo  a  voyage  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Hence,  the  settlement  and  possession  of  tbiai 
part  of  America,  by  the  people  of  Portugal. 

{  Cdniiihos,  as  we  have  seen,  entertained  the  idea  that  the  re- 
giOB  he  had  discovined,  was  India,  or  a  part  of  the  continent  a 
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Aflia.  This  noUon  was  fl^eranyieodt8i,imtni§18,wliaitt»ePft' 
dfic  Oceiai  being  descned  ftom  the  mountains  of  the  istfannis  ol 
Darien,  the  iUusion  began  to  be  dj«>eDed. 

Fernando  Cortez,  was  a  snccessnil,  but  exeenUe  adrentarer.  It 
was  on  the  occasion  of  being  sent,  in  1519,  by  the  ffOTennnr  of 
Cnba,  upon  an  expedition  to  the  main,  that  he  first  heara  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  ricn  and  floqrishing  empire  of  Mexico.  Stimulated 
by  the  love  of  power  and  gain,  he  resonred  to  make  the  conquest  of 
that  country,  tie  had  at  his  command  only  617men^'and  a  reiy 
few  fire-arms,  (thirteen  muskets  and  ten  stnaU  field  pieoes,)  these 
having  not  yet  come  mto  general  use.  His  other  instnnnents  of 
death,  were  crossbows,  swords^  and  speaii.  But  it  was  the  former 
deecnption  of  weapons,  few  as  they  were,  that  gained  for  this 
handful  of  Spaniards,  a  conquest  over  a  numerous  people,  lliey 
looked  upon  fire-arms  as  the  weapons  of  the  gods. 

Landing  at  Vera  Cruz,  Cortez  advanced,  tl»ough  with  a  hnte  op* 
position  from  the  natives,  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  On  the  ap 
proach  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  capital,  the  terror  of  their  name  bad 
paved  the  way  for  an  easy  conquest  The  Mexican  sovereign,  Mon- 
tezuma, received  the  invaders  with  great  hospitality  and  kindness. 
Indeed,  he  regarded  them  with  the  reverence  due  to  superior  befn^ 
An  occasion,  however,  was  not  k)ng  wanting,  on  the  part  of  Cortez, 
for  putting  his  bold  and  hazardous  project  into  execution. 

Some  difficulty  between  his  soldiers  and  the  natives,  became  the 
pretext  flv  his  seizure  of  Montezuma.  Marching  to  the  palace,  with 
fifty  men,  he  put  the  emperor  in  irons,  and  carried  him  off  prisoner 
to  his  camp.  This  flagrant  abuse  of  their  hospitality,  aroused  the 
Mexicans,  who  fleeinc^  to  arms,  expelled  the  Spaaiaras  finom  the 
oapital.  Montezuma  having,  during  the  affiray,  ofiered  to  siedbts 
between  the  Mexicans  and  their  enemies,  was  indignantly  pot  tc 
death  by  one  of  his  own  subjects.  Gautimozin,  son  of  Montezuma^ 
immediately  succeeded  him,  and  armed  <he  whole  empire  against 
the  perfidious  Spaniards. 

Cortez^  by  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  events,  bavins  Induced  a 
nation  of  the  Indians  to  revolt,  and  having  obtained  a  ranforeement 
of  Spaniards,  commenced  the  siege  of  the  city,  and  soon  took  it|to- 
gether  with  Gautimozin,  and  became  master  or  the  empire,  in  ifel. 
The  emperor  was  treated  by  the  Spaniards  in  a  manner  shocking  to 
humanity.  Refusing  to  discover  the  place  where  his  treasures  weao. 
hid,  the  mhierable  man  was  stretched  naked,  for  soHie  time,  en 
burning  coals.  Soon  after,  on  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  ^g^mffi 
the  Spaniards,  he  was  executed  on  a  gibbet,  with  all  the  princes  oflilV. 
blood.  This  was  the  last  blow  to  the  power  of  the  Mexicans.  Tfcer 
nefarious  Cortez,  and  his  few  associates,  enjoy  ^e  hoaoiur  or  Uie  Ihi-' 
famy,  in  the  way  now  narrated,  of  having  brought  this  mg^ifi^mnt 
unsuspecting  people,  under  the  yoke  of  Spain. 

While  Cortez  was  employed  in  the  reduction  of  Mexico,  the  Span 
lards  were  informed  of  a  still  more  rich  and  extensive  empire,  in  tike 
south.  This  was  Peru,  at  that  time  governed  by  the  inca.  or  kkig^  Ala 
balipa.    Francis  Pizarro,  in  1525,  had  sailed  to  and  visited  the  i 
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ry.  He  afterwards  tmdenook  the  conquest  of  it,  in  eonoectio* 
with  Diego  Ahnagro,  and  Ferdinand  Lacquos,  two  unprincipled  ad* 
venturers  like  bunself ;  and  for  this  purpose,  sailed  in  1581,  frOfli 
Ptoama,  with  three  small  vessels  and  900  men. 

"Wtfi  this  inconsiderable  force,  he  mvaded  the  country,  and 
marching  to  the  residence  of  the  inca,  he  seized  his  person  by  stra-^ 
tavern,  having  employed  friendship  and  religion  as  tne  cover  of  his 
vifiany.  In  this  defenceless  condition,  the  kmg  was  obliged  to  sub^ 
mit  to  the  slaughter  of  his  attendants,  and  to  the  exaction  of  an 
enormous  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  as  the  price  of  his  ransom^ 
•When,  however,  the  treasure  was  committed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniard,  with  perfidious  cruelty,  he  still  retained  the  wretched 
monarch  a  prisoner,  and  finally,  by  a  mock  trial,  condemned  and 
executed  him,  as  a  usurper  and  idolater. 

The  vast  booty  which  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  victors,  be» 
came  soon  an  occasion  of  dispute  among  themselves..  War  only 
eottld  settle  it ;  in  the  course  of  which,  both  Pizarro  and  Almagro 
perished.  This  contention  lasted  seventeen  years,  and  Peru  became 
the  theatre  of  the  most  licentious  rapine  and  cruelty^ 

In  the  year  1548,  the  celebrated  Las  Casas^  was  sent  Arom  Spaim 
•a  Viceroy.  Under  his  administration,  the  country  obtained  repose^ 
as  a  province  of  Spain;  and,  notwithstanding  the  teniporary  suceess 
of  tiiieir  new  inca,  Huanca  Capac,  who  rose  asainst  the  Spaniards,  the 
whole  Peruvian  people  were  effectually  broken  down  and  subduedt 

The  inhabitants  of  the  American  continent  and  its  islands,  were 
a  race  of  men  auite  new  to  the  Europeans.    Thev  were  of  a  cop^' 

Gnr  colour,  and  nad  no  beard.  In  some  parts  of  the  continent,  as 
exico  and  Peru,  they  had  made  consid^Tible  progress  towards 
civilization.  They  were  not  wanting,  in  a  degree^  as  to  polish,  and 
even  luxury.  Architecture,  sculpture,  minmg,  and  working  the 
precious  metals,  were  understood.  Their  persons  were  clothedi 
theu*  lands  cultivated,  and  their  state  governed  by  fixed  laws  anq 
regulatipns.  In  Peru  there  were  some  magnificent  palaces  and  tem-^ 
ptes.  In  other  parts  of  the  new  world,  man  was  a  naked  savage« 
the  member  of  a  wandering  tribe,  whose  sole  occupation  was  hunt« 
ing  or  war.  The  savages  oif  the  continent  were  characterized  al^Le 
by  their  cruelty  to  tJieir  enemies,  their  contempt  of  death,  and  their 
generosity  towards  their  friends.  The  islanders  were  a  milder  race^ 
of  gentle  manners,  and  less  robust  constitutions. 

The  inhumanity  with  which  the  Spaniards  treated  these  simple 
and  unofiending  people,  is  shocking  to  every  reader  of  sensibihty* 
To  convert  them  to  the  holy  and  benevolent  religion  of  the  Saviour, 
Hbe  most  violent  means  were  employed,  by  men  who  were  strangers 
to  the  spirit  of  that  religion.  The  rack,  the  scourge,  and  the  faggot, 
were  the  principal  engines  used  for  their  conversion.  Hiey  were 
hunted  down  like  wild  t>easts,  or  burnt  alive  m  their  thickets  and 
fa^itnesses.    Some  of  the  islands  were  nearly  depopulated. 

The  conversion  of  the  Indians,  however,  was  less  an  object,  than  the 
inaaie  at  obtaining  the  precious  metals  which  they  possessed.    So 
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powerAil  vm  the  pessioQ  for  gold,  that  the  first  adventuren  endii* 
red  every  fotigue,  and  encountered  every  danger,  in  search  of  It; 
and,  by  oompelling  the  natives  to  dig  in  the  mines,  preaiatarely  ^ 
Btroyed  the  lives  of  vast  multitudes  of  this  hapless  race.  It  beiBf 
the  practice  of  the  Europeans  to  take  possession  of  the  regions  in 
America  which  they  visited,  by  the  pretended  right  of  discovory, 
they  seem  to  have  made  no  account  of  the  aboriginals,  defmving 
them  of  liberty,  or  life,  whenever  occasion  or  passion  demanded. 

The  Spanish  acquisitions  in  America,  before  the  late  rerolatioD 
timong  them,  belonged  to  the  crown,  and  not  to  the  state:  they  were 
the  a^lute  property  of  the  soverei^  and  regulated  solely  by  fate 
will.  The  pope,  agreeably  to  principles  which  governed  men  in  a 
dark  and  superstitious  age,  granted  to  the  monarchs  of  Spain,  the 
countries  discovered  bv  their  subjects,  in  America.  They  were  g»- 
▼emed  by  viceroys,  who  exercised  supreme  civil  and  military  au- 
thority over  their  provinces. 

Distingtiisked  Characters  in  Period  VIIT. 

1.  Gdumbus,  an  eminent  navigator,  and  discoverer  of 
America. 

3   M  Anffelo    \  ^^^^^  ^^  painting  among  the  modems. 

4.  Erasmus,  a  Dutchman,  eminent  in  phildc^  and  gene- 
ral literature. 

5.  (Copernicus,  a  Prussian  astronomer,  and  discoverer  of 
the  true  system  of  the  universe. 

7   Cal  in'    (  ^^^^^'^^  theologians  and  reformers. 

8.  Camoons,  a  distinguished  Portuguese  poet. 

9.  Buchanan,  a  Scotch  historian  and  poet 

10.  Montaigne,  a  celebrated  French  essayist 

11.  Tasso,  prince  of  Italian  poets. 

12.  Spenser,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  English  poeis. 

§  Columbus  (Christopher)  was  bom  1442.  at  Genoa,  son  of  a 
wooloomber.  He  was  early  inured  to  the  labours  of  the  sen,  and 
acquired  great  experience  in  navigation.  With  the  sciences  inune- 
diately  connected  with  his  profession,  he  was  acquainted  beyond 
most  men  of  his  age.  Indeed,  this  great  man  was  far  in  advance  d 
the  rest  of  the  wond,  and  anticipated  the  illumination  of  a  distant 
futurity.  For  the  splendid  discovery  which  he  was  destined  to 
make,  his  temperament  and  his  previous  course  of  life,  eminently 
fitted  him.  There  was  an  enthusiasm  in  his  character,  a  lo^  ex- 
pectation, and  a  religious  fbrvour  of  sdul,  which  spumed  ordmai^ 
difiddtiei^  and  raised  him  immensely  above  ordinary  men.  By-  his 
luiowledge  of  maritime  affairs,  as  well  as  by  reasoning,  he  boeams 
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persnaded  that  a  continent  must  exkt  in  the  western  ocean.  To 
BBcertam  the  truth  of  his  theory,  was  an  object  which  soon  engross- 
ed all  his  time  and  faculties.  And,  after  much  effort  and  many  tHall 
and  disappointments,  in  regard  to  assistance,  he  was  permitted  to 
re^ilize  the  grand  idea  he  hsd  so  happily  conceived. 

He  made  application  to  several  courts,  before  he  could  obtain  the 
requisite  means  and  patronage,  and  it  was  only  after  much  delay, 
that  he  was  finally  enabled  to  prosecute  his  discoveries  under  the 
auspices  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain.  He  sailed  on  the  third 
of  August,  1482,  in  three  small  ships,  and  returned  to  Spain  in  May 
the  foUowing  year.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  discovered  a  new 
world,  and  had,  taken  possession  of  a  portion  of  it,  in  the  name  of 
l^is  sovereign.  This  event  filled  Spain,  and  all  Europe^  with  amaze- 
ment, and  tlie  greatest  honours  were  accorded  to  him  in  the  coun- 
try, whose  annals  he  has  so  signally  adorned.  He  made  three  sub- 
sequent voyages  to  the  new  world,  in  the  second  of  which  he  reach- 
ed the  continent;  but  powerful  enemies  had  noW risen  up^  jealous  of 
his  ascendency,  who  impugned  his  motives  or  decried  his  services, 
and  so  much  influence  had  they  with  the  Spanish  court,  that 
Columbus,  in  his  third  voyage  was  sent  back  to  Spain  in  irons. 
Though  he  suffered  much  in  Uie  latter  part  of  lif^  he  finally  trium- 
phed over  his  enemies,  and  peacefuUy  left  the  worla,  on  the  twentieth 
of  May,  1506. 

The  memory  of  Columbus  will  be  cherished  while  the  worid 
standa;  tliough  in  consequence  of  one  of  those  witoward  events 
that  sometimes  occur,  he  has  been  deprived  of  the  honour  of  giving 
his  name  to  the  hemisphere  which  his  genius  brought  to  light 
Signal  must  have  been  the  satisfaction  of  his  mind,  notwithstuid- 
ing  the  disasters  through  which  he  passed,  in  view  of  the  transcen- 
dent benefits  which  I^vidence  had  made  him  the  instrument  of 
conferring  on  mankind. 

2.  Raphael  (Sanzio)  was  bom  at  Urfomo,  1488.  By  stodjrinff  the 
best  masters  in  painting,  he  soon  rose  to  eminence,  and  merited  the 
iq)pellation  of  the  divine  Raphad.  He  also  excelled  as  an  architect 
and  was  employed  in  the  building  of  St  Peter's,  at  Rome.  He  came 
to  an  untimely  grave,  in  consequence  of  his  addiction  to  licentious 
pleasures,  dymg  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  years.  By  the  general 
consent  of  mankind,  he  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  prince  of 
painters.    He  excelled  in  beauty  and  grace. 

3.  Angelo  Buonaroti  (Michael)  was  not  only  a  great  pamter,  but 
sculptor,  and  architect.  He  was  even  an  elegant  poet.  In  architec- 
ture he  surpassed  all  the  modems,  and  he  was  the  greatest  designer 
that  ever  lived.  He  is  said  to  have  sucked  sculpture  with  his  very 
mOk,  inasmuch  as  he  was  nursed  by  a  woman  whose  husband  was 
eminent  in  that  art.  The  early  displays  of  his  geiiius,  raised  so 
ffreat  a  jealousy  among  his  youthfti)  rivals,  that  one  of  them  struck 
Eim  witib  such  violence  on  the  ndt$f  that  he  carried  the  mark  to  hi* 
flreve.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  paintings,  is  the  Last  Judgment 
nil  architectural  abilities  are  best  displayed  on  the  church  of  St 
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Pcter^  at  Kone,  the  building  of  which  he  coaplcted.  I&ttgrlev 
tiuH  of  grandeur  and  sablimitv,  united  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and 
beauty.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  declared,  that  the  last  word  which 
he  wished  to  utter  from  the  academic  chair,  was  the  name  of  Michael 
Angelo.    Deacriptioa  can  convey  but  a  veiy  imperfect  unage  of 

**B«ionanti^scar 
Midi*  epic  glories  ilaming  firom  afiur.** 

Only  the  eight  can  give  one  an  idea  of  hia  peculiar  ezceHenee.  He 
Uvea  ninety  years. 

4.  Erasmus  (Desiderius)  was  the  most  learned  man  of  the  age  (a 
which  he  lived,  and  contributed  by  his  example  and  writinga,  to  the 
restoration  of  learning  in  Europe.  He  was  somewhat  of  a  wander- 
er, having  occasionally  resided  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Prancf\ 
and  England.  With  the  last  of  these  countries  he  was  best  pleased, 
and  there  he  met  with  the  greatest  encouragement  from  Henry  VII^ 
Sir  Thomas  More,, and  all  the  learned  Englishmen  of  those  da3rs. 
He  was  the  most  correct  and  elegant  Latin  writer-  among  the  mo- 
dems. Rotterdam,  is  to  this  day  proud  of  having  given  birth  1o 
Erasmus.  The  house  in  which  he  was  bom  is  stiu  marked  out  lo 
the  admiration  of  the  traveller  by  a  suitable  inscription,  and  a  bcAQ- 
tiful  copper  statue  was  long  since  erected  to  his  memory  in  an  open 
part  of  the  city. 

In  the  ffreat  question  of  Protestantism  and  Popery,  he  was  dahn- 
ed  on  both  ades,  though  neither  pai^  was  pleased  with  him.  Here 
is  a  dark  spot  on  his  character.  He  was  evidently  temporisinir, 
timid,  and  undecided.  He  lashed  the  vices  and  ioDies  of  the  Pa- 
pists, while  he  seemed  to  be  indifierent  to  the  success,  or  jealous  ol 
the  labburs  of  the  reformers.  He  died  at  Basil,  July  12, 1536^  aged 
sixty-nine. 

6.  Oopemicus  (Nichcdas)  Mras  a  native  of  Thome  in  Pmwin  Ib 
nis  twenty-third  year  he  went  to  Italy  in  search  of  knowledge. 
After  some  years'  absence,  and  having  in  the  mean  time  acted  as 

KiMsor  of  mathematics  at  Rome,  hd  returned  home.  Here  be 
an  to  apply  his  vast  knowledge,lo  an  examination  of  the  diflbrenl 
theories  re4>ectmg  the  universe.  The  simplicity  of  the  Py thagocean 
arfslem  pleased  him  best;  and  after  twenty  yean  of  profoand  liive» 
ligation,  he  removed  (rom  the  machine  of  the  onivene,  the  eydUta 
and  epicycles  of  fonner  astronomers,  and  P^f'^  ^^  ^'^  ^  ^^  ^^*^ 
tre  to  illuminate  and  control  the  whole.  This  great  discovery  be 
kept  concealed  for  more  than  thirty  years,  for  fear  of  exciting  against 
himself  the  persecuting  spirit  of  bigotry.  When  at  last  he  ecxiflenl- 
ed.  through  the  importunities  of  his  fnends,  to  have  his  work  pub- 
lished, and  a  copy  of  it  was  brought  to  him,  he  was  a  few  hbuia 
afterwards  sdaea  with  a  violent  effiision  of  blood,  which  termiittted 
bis  life,  24th  May,  1548,  in  his  seventieth  year. 

6i  Luther  (Martin)  was  bom  at  Isleben,  in  Saxony,  1483.  His 
narents  designed  him  for  a  civilian,  but  by  the  following  awftil  laci- 
dent,  his  views  were  directed  to  the  charch.  As  he  waa  walkiM  in 
the  fields  with  a  fellnw-stiidonl,  thry  were  8lmck>  by  lightnoHL 
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liQther  to  the  gromid.  and  his  companion  dead  bv  his  side.  Hb 
miiid  was  so  much  affected  by  the  event,  that  without  consisting 
nis  friends^  he  formed  and  executed  the  resohition  of  retiring  from 
the  world.  He  enUsred  into  the  order  of  Augustine  hermits,  ai 
Ertorth.  From  tliis  phce  he  removed  to  Wittemberg,  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  professor  of  theolo^  and  philo- 
sophy m  the  universitv  just  founded  there  by  that  prmce.  It  was 
m  nis  reUrement  at  Erfurth,  that  he  provittentially  found  a  Latin 
BiUe,  the  first  he  ever  saw^  and  in  perusing  it  he  was  astonished  a 
the  little  knowledge  of  Scripture  and  ChriMianity,  which  the  clergy 
then  imparted  to  uie  people. 

Aiter  he  had  been  at  Wittemberg  three  years,  he  was  sent  to  Rome 
to  plead  the  cause  of  some  converts  of  his  order,  who  had  quarrel- 
led with  their  vicar-general.  While  he  was  at  the  seat  of  the  papal 
power,  he  became  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  ignorance  and 
oebauched  lives  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church.  Tnis  [HPobaUy 
gave  him  the  first  decided  disgust  to  the  Romirii  ecclesiaracal  go- 
vernment, especially  as  he  had  engaged  in  the  monastic  life,  from 
motives  of  genuine  piety.  Upon  his  return  to  Wittemberg^  he  was 
created  D.  D.  at  the  request  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  continued 
to  act  as  professer  of  divmity  in  the  university.  Here  he  explained, 
with  cleiumess  and  ease,  the  Psalms  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,- 
and  supported  his  reputation  by  the  most  rigid  morality,  and  the 
SAoet  exemplary  conduct 

The  minds  of  his  auditors  being  thus  prepared,  a  fovouraoie  oeot^ 
akm  soon  offered  for  carrying  into  execution  his  glorious  plan  of  re- 
fomation.  The  completion  of  St  Peter's  church,  at  Romaat  this 
time,  re(]piired  extraordinary  sums,  and  pope  Leo  X.  publmed,  in 
1617,  general  indulgences  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin^  to  such  as 
wonld  contribute  to  Uie  pious  work.  The  Dominicans  were  intrust- 
ed with  the  selling  of  these  indulgences  in  Germany;  andln  paying 
their  Qioney,  the  nriar  Tetzd  informed  the  superstitfous  psopl&.  thai 
they  might  release  themsdves,  not  only  from  past,  but  also  nitar» 
sins.  Luther's  holy  indiffnatiott  Was  roused  by  these  vile  practices^ 
Mid  he  preached  against  them,  with  wonderful  success.  Persecution 
i  followed,  and  the  reformer  became  the  object  of  the  papd  ven^ 
«.  Luther,  however,  was  undismayed,  and,  in  an  astonishinff 
of  efibrts,  in  which  he  was  opposed  by  all  the  power  ana 
policy  of  the  papal  world,  he  achieved  the  obiect  of  his  long  che^ 
riihsd  wishes. 

bk  1084,  Luther  threw  aside  the  monastic  habit  and  the  next  rear 
manifid  a  mm,  who  had  escaped  from  a  convent,  and,  though  he 
was  ridienled  and  censured  by  his  enemies,  he  confounded  ^em  all 
farf  his  appeal  to  the  Scriptures.  By  her,  he  had  three  sons^  whose 
dsacendants  are  still  respected  in  fermany.  Luthet  died  in  tiM 
Iplaee  of  his  nativity,  18th  February,  lS4d. 

Lntber  was  singularly  qualified  iof  the  service  hepetfarnisd.  Ha 
was  a  man  of  high  endowments  of  mind,  and  great  upriffhtnois  a 
Mend  oi  true  region,  hberty,  and  human  happtnesa.    His  midsr- 
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r  wiTaat  md  lua  knowledge  nimqualM,  ataiort,  ia  thi  agn 
in  which  lie  lived.  Especially  had  he  an  admirable  acqaaintanee 
with  the  Scriptures,  which  he  expounded  with  equal  eloquence  and 
cleamese.  In  courage,  resolution,  and  decision,  he  was  an  frgample 
to  all  reformers. 

7.  CalTin,  (Minj)  a  coadfator  of  Luther  in  the  refomiBtion,  was 
bom  at  Noyon,  in  Ficardy,  lOth  Jnly,  1509.  His  eariy  piety  lank- 
«d  iiim  out  for  the  church ;  but  though  he^assumed  the  rancUoDs  of 
tfae  ministjy,  he  was  too  much  disgusted  with  the  superstitioiis  of 
Ihe  Romish  ehurch,  to  remain  m  her  communion.  His  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  had  opened  his  eyes  to  the  abomhiations  of  the  ^  maa 
of  an."  He  now  applied  hinunlf  to  the  ^ndy  of  the  laws,  in  which 
be  made  great  projiress;  at  the  same  time,  he  extended  his  ae- 
quaintance  with  divmity.  He  soon  entered  most  ccNrdially  into  the 
leformation ;  and  his  zeal  and  labour  as  a  writer  and  di^mtant, 
iFcry  essBitially  aided  the  work.  With  difficulty,  however,  he 
esct^[»ed  from  the  vengeance  of  the  catholics;  but  his  confidraice  m 
God  was  not  to  be  shakcp,  and  having  taken  his  position,  be  fdt 
that  it  was  to  be  maintained.  He  spent  most  of  his  active  liie  at 
ipeneva,  where  ho  undertook  the  ministry,  and  filled  the  chair  of  the 
inrofessor  of  divinity.  He  was,  however,  once  expelled  the  place 
on  account  of  refusins  to  administer  the  sacrament  mdiscriminatdy, 
•nd  again  exp^ienced  trouble  in  the  affidr  of  Servetus. 

Calvin,  by  his  vast  abilities,  and  by  his  dear  views  of  reti|^on,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  world,  and  it  might  almost  be  said,  thai 
*^tbe  care  of  all  the  churches"  rested  on  him.  Many  of  the  rffinviad 
diiirdies  of  Germany,  France,  England,  and  Poland,  looked  to  boa 
as  their  bead,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  directing  them  by  his  lei' 
lers.    He  died,  1564. 

Calvin  was  a  man  of  pre-eminent  piet^  and  talents,  and,  thooefc 
not  ftioltless,  he  has  rendered  such  a  service  to  the  cause  of  evangdi- 
mk  Imtb,  imd  of  the  reformation,  as  to  deserve  the  gratitade  oi 
poster!^.  Soaliger  says,  that  no  commentator  has  betta  hit  the 
■    "  I  than ' 


)  <n  the  prophets  than  he. 

8.  Camoens  (Lewis)  is  known  principally  as  the  author  of  tbtt 
liOslad,  an  epic  poem,  which  has  been  translated  into  the  most  im- 
portant lan|[uages  of  Europe.  Camoens  is  deservedly  called  tiie 
Virffil  of  his  country,  and  in  his  work  has  displayed  ^reat  powers 
of  descnplion,  extensive  learning,  and  a  sublime  ima^iation. 

'  Misfinrtune  marked  his  course  in  life.  In  the  service  of  his  oona^ 
try,  he  lost  an  ^.  On  his  r^urn  from  the  Indies,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  better  his  fortone,  be  was  shipwredced,  and  saved  his  ]ii& 
with  difficu^y,  by  swimming  with  his  right  arm,  and  holding  up 
his  poem,  with  his  left. 

Aftor  he  had  published  his  poem,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  kii^,  be 
was  cmeliy  disappointed,  as  to  patronage ;  and  feding  all  the  mise^ 
rics  of  huligenoe  and  neglect^be  expired  in  the  midst  of  his  wigrale- 
M  countrymen.    He  lived  fifty-two  years. 

9,  Buchanan  (George)  was  bom  in  the  shire  of  Lenox;  In  fioo^ 
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iaiid^ki  1006.  He  early  embracecL  from  ocmvietion,  the  tenets  o^ 
ther,  and,  as  the  ooneequence,  anffiMredperaecatioii  fhmi  the  eattio- 
lioB.  He  became  tutor  to  James  I.  of  England,  and  employed  flie 
last  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  his  life,  in  writing  the  history  of  his 
coontry.  He  occasionally  resided  in  En^and  and  France^  but  died 
in  his  native  country,  at  Edinburgh,  1582.  His  history  is  written 
in  a  nervous,  elegant,  and  pcr&qpicuous  style,  but  is  occasionally  de- 
fieient  in  fidelity  and  accuracy.  He  has  the  reputation  of  an  able 
scholar,  whose  mind  was  stored  with  all  the  fire,  the  elegance,  and 
the  graces  of  ancient  literature,  and  who,  in  a  barbarous  age,  revi- 
ved m  his  poetry,  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  Roman  muses. 

10.  Montaigne  was  bom  of  an  ancient  family  at  Peiigord,  in 
France,  1533.  He  was  instructed  to  speak  Latin  first  as  his  momer 
tongue.  Disdaininff  the  drudgeries  of  law,  for  which  he  was  intend- 
ed, he  travelled,  with  a  view  to  make  observations  on  men  and  man- 
ners. In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  enjoyed  learned  ease  and  phl- 
loflophioal  society.  His  essays  have  been  repeatedly  published. 
They  are  able  and  amusing  productions,  though  unsafe  to  oe  put  in- 
to the  hands  of  youth,  on  account  of  their  scepticism.  Some  per- 
sons have  extravagantly  praised  them. 

11.  Tasso  fTorquato)  was  bom  at  Sorrento,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Nai^  in  1544,  and  derives  his  celebrity  from  his  ^  Jerusalem  De- 
livered," an  epic  poem  of  great  merit  Like  the  works  of  Homer 
snd  VirgiL  it  has  gained  the  pafan  of  inmioriality.  Ttoso  passed  a 
life  of  varied  and  great  suffenng.  Among  other  calamities,  he  was 
conAied  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  who  had  been  his  patron,  hi  an 
bo^pitai,  for  a  long  time,  under  the  pretence  that  he  was  insane.  Tks- 
so  had  been  guilty  only  of  an  imprudence.  Unfortunately,  he  had 
foUen  in  love  with  the  princess  Eleonora,  the  duke's  sister,  and,  on 
a  certain  occasion,  he  made  bold  to  embrace  her,  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowded  assembly.  For  this  offence,  the  unfortunate  lover  was 
obliged  to  mourn  his  disappointment  in  a  tedious  solitude,  rendered 
more  tedious  by  a  lingering  disease,  and  occasional  lunacy.  He  was 
at  last  released,  and  his  merits  as  a  poet  began  to  be  more  knovim ; 
but  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  receiving  the  laurel  crown  from 
the  pope,  he  suddenly  expired,  and  that  which  was  lo  have  been,  on 
tho  next  day,  his  coronation,  proved  to  be  the  melancholy  proces- 
sisn  of  his  funeral.    He  was  ftfty-one  years  of  age. 

12.  Spenser  (Edmutui)  is  deservedly  regarded  as  little  inferior, 
either  in  invention  or  in  judgment,  and  tme  fire  of  the  muse,  to 
any  author,  ancient  or  modom.  But  with  all  his  beauties,  he  was 
hnaM  and  chimerical,  and  without  uniformity,  so  that  his  poem  is 
tmly  fairy  hmd.  His  sublimity,  variety,  and  fertile  imagination,  are 
mifortun^ely  to  be  set  off  against  his  obsolete  language,  and  heavy 
stanxa.    His  Fairy  Queen,  is  his  most  celebrated  poem. 

He  was  poet  lanreat  to  queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  employed  some- 
what in  public  life.  At  one  period,  he  waspossessed  of  wealth ;  but 
Desmond's  revolt  hi  Ireland,  where  his  property  lay,  proved  his  ruin. 
Ha  was  plundered  and  robbed  of  his  estate,  one  of  liis  children  was 
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tartted  in  (be  conflagratioii  of  his  house,  nd  farolDea  In 
Ibrtunoi  he  came  to  llmdon,  whore  he  died,  m  10O6L 


PERIOD  IX. 

T%e  period  of  the  English  Commonwealth ;  extending 
from  the  Edict  of  Nantes^  1598  years  A.  C,  to  the  death 
of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden^  1718  years  A,  C. 

FRANCE. 


House  of  Bourbon. 

Sect.  1.  Henry  IV.,  had  now  occupied  the  throne  of  Fhamcs 
several  years.  He  had  cheuiged  nis  religion  from  poUtioJ 
considerations,  but  did  an  act  of  justice  to  the  CalvinisCs,  by 
whose  aid  he  had  secured  the  sceptre,  in  granting  the  fiunous 
Edict  of  Nantes,  by  which  he  tderated  them,  as  well  as  sB 
his  subjects,  in  the  unfettered  exercise  of  their  religion. 

Henry's  own  great  abilities  and  love  of  his  subjects,  aided 
by  the  talents  and  industry  of  his  minister,  the  duke  of  Siailj, 
enabled  hira  to  repair  the  desolations  of  a  thirty  years'  cml 
war,  and  to  place  his  icingdom  in  a  state  of  financial  pros- 
perity and  general  happiness. 

France  never  had  a  more  popular  sovereign.  His  talents, 
as  a  general  and  statesman,  commanded  respect,  his  pereon 
was  prepossessing,  his  manners  a  model  of  good  breedings 
and  his  love  of  lus  subjects  inspired  a  most  enthusiastic  at- 
tachment to  him  in  return.  His  private  and  domestic  life, 
was  however  very  exceptionable,  and  infected,  by  the  fixes 
of  example,  the  manners  of  the  court  with  no  tittle 
luteness. 

§  A  mistress  of  Henry,  an  artful,  intriguing,  ambitioas 
had,  by  ocmsummate  management,  obtained  ixota  him  a  {Mt 
marriage.  This  promise,  the  kin^  showed  to  Soll^,  leaidy  signed, 
and  Uie  minister,  transported  with  mdignation,  tore  it  in  pieces.  <*  I 
believe  you  are  mad,"  cried  Henry  in  a  raae.  ^  It  is  true  I  am  mad,* 
replied  Sully,  ^  and  I  wish  I  was  the  only  mad  man  fai  FnaesL* 
When,  after  so  keen  an  altercation,  SuUy  thought  himsetf'  hrses* 
verably  disgracsd,  he  received  the  brerei  of  grand  maslsr  of  tto 
ordnance. 

Henry,  who  had  lived  tiirougb  fifty  conspiraoies,  feB  by  tkt 
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(ian'1  of  an  assoflsin,  named  Ravftlac,  after  a  i^ort  reign  of 
twenty  years,  too  rfiort  for  the  glory  of  France,  just  as  he 
was  entering  upon  a  splendid,  but  visionary  project,  of  form- 
ing Europe  into  a  Christian  republic 

I  RaTiikc  was  a  desperate  Catholic  bigot,  who  had  long  ibrmed  a 
design  to  marder  his  sovereign.  Henry  was  ready  to  join  his  arm^ 
in  prosecuting  his  singular  scheme,  but  was  detained  against  his 
will,  on  account  of  the  coronation  of  the  queen.  In  the  midst  of 
his  impatience  to  depart,  his  mind  ¥ras  harrassed  with  sinister  fore- 
bodings, and  they  were  too  truly  realized  by  the  event  Passing 
akmg  a  street  in  Paris,  his  coach  became  entangled,  and  bis  footmen 
quitting  it  for  a  moment,  Ravillac,  who  had  foUowed  him  secretly  for  a 
lonjQ^  time,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  stabbed  him  in  the 
midst  of  seven  courtiers.  The  crime  of  Ravillac  was  expiated  by  the 
most  horrid  tortures. 

Henry's  project  was  to  divide  Europe  into  fifteen  settled  powers 
none  of  which  should  be  suffered  to  make  any  new  acquisitions,  and 
should  altogether  form  an  association  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
mutual  balance,  and  the  preservation  of  peace.  There  is  little  evi- 
dence, however^  that  he  thought  it  practicable.  He  meant  to  effect 
it,  if  at  all,  by  force,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  strongly  wished  to  set 
bounds  to  the  house  of  Austria,  both  in  Germany  and  Italy.  The 
latter,  therefore,  may  have  been  his  only  real  design. 

2.  liouis  XULjin  his  ninth  year,  succeeded  his  father,  1610, 
under  the  regency  of  Mary  of  Medicis,  his  mother.  During 
the  early  part  of  this  prince's  reign,  France,  which  had  arisen 
to  splendour  and  prosperity,  under  Henry,  evidently  retro- 
graded. Mary's  partiality  for  her  ItaUan  courtiers,  disgusted 
Ujc  nobility,  and  weakness,  faction,  and  disorder,  began  to  be 
experienced.  But  when  cardinal  Richelieu  succeeded  to  the 
ministry,  after  the  duke  of  Luynes,  afiairs  wore  a  much 
more  favourable  aspect.  He  had  vast  abilities,  and  propor- 
tionable influence,  which  he  successfully  exerted  in  sulxluing 
the  turbulence  of  the  nobility,  diminishing  the  power  of  the 
Protestants,  and  restraining  the  encroachments  of  Austria. 

The  principal  events  of  the  reign  of  Louis,  were,  the  ar- 
rest of  the  prince  of  Conde,  on  account  of  his  intrigues 
against  the  regent,  and  the  subsequent  temporary  exile  of  the 
regent  herself;  the  revolt  of  the  Protestants  at  Rochelle, 
and  the  siege  of  that  place,  which  lasted  a  year,  and  was  at- 
tended with  the  loss  of  15,000  lives  ;  the  junction  of  Louk 
with  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  agauist  the'empe- 
ror  Ferdinand  H.,  and  the  revolt  of  tho«duke  of  Orleans, 
supported  by  the  duke  of  Montmorency.    ^,^,^^^^^^^Google 
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{  The  Protettmits  were  hccxmtd  of  a  design  to  fono  fnfn  Ml 
an  independent  republic,  to  be  divided  into  eight  circles,  an  tlic 
model  of  those  in  Germany.  Certain  it  is,  that  alienated  by  per 
aecution,  they  attempted  to  throw  o.T  their  allegiance,  and  Rochelle 
was  the  bulwark  and  head  quarters  of  thehr  party.  Rididiei, 
having  become  master  of  the  court,  the  armies,  and  the  fleett^  c» 
ricd  into  execution,  the  plan  he  had  long  meditated,  that  of  wagist 
war  against  die  Protestants,  whom  he  was  resolved  to  extermin^ 
He  accordingly  laid  siege  to  Rochelle.  On  this  occasion  he  acted 
as  commander  in  chief;  but  chose  to  be  accompanied  by  the  kiug. 
for  fear  his  enemies  should  take  advantage  of  his  absence. 

The  Protestants  implored  the  aid  of  En^and,  but  were  disappoiDt- 
ed  by  the  tardy  measures  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  The  garri- 
son and  inhabitants  of  Rochelle  were  resolved,  however,  to  hold  out 
until  the  last  extremity.  For  twelve  months  they  endured  the 
miseries  of  a  siege,  but  were  at  length  obliged  to  yield  to  the  artiw 
genius  of  the  cardinal.  He  triumphed  over  the  Calviuisis,  and  de- 
prived them  of  their  most  significant  privileges.  They  never  re* 
covered  from  this  blow. 

Tlie  union  of  Louis  with  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  10!^ 
owed  its  origin  to  the  influence  of  Richelieu,  in  his  anxiety  to  hum- 
ble the  Austrian  greatness.  He  forgot  his  hatred  of  Protcstanlisra, 
for  a  time,  and  embarked  most  eagerly  in  the  cause  of  the  Protes- 
tant princes,  who  were  alarmed  at  Ferdinand's  avowed  de^gn 
of  suppressing  theur  religion,  together  with  the  liberties  of  the  Gff- 
man  empire. 

Richelieu's  plans  were  attended  with  complete  success.  1^ 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  laying  aside  their  llieological  disptit^ 
conspired  for  the  diminution  of  Ferdinand's  power;  the  court  of 
England  embarked  in  the  same  cause ;  the  Danes  also  took  iipann^ 
and  Gustavus,  king  of  Sweden,  rushed  like  a  torrent  upon  6crn»^ 
ny.  In  the  course  of  events,  the  emperor  was  efltetually  hunriM 
and  a  solid  foundation  was  laid  for  the  prosperity  of  the  empire. 

The  haughty  minister  of  Louis,  amidst  all  the  political  intrigntf 
and  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged,  found  leisure  to  patronize  li^ 
rature  and  science,  and  thus  to  extend  the  glory  of  the  Frew^w* 
tion,  beyond  the  honour  acquired  by  feats  of  arms.  The  FtcdA 
Academy  owes  its  histitution  to  the  genius  of  Richelieu. 

Louis  died  at  the  age  of  forty-three  years.  After  he  had  btfn 
married  twenty- three  years,  he  had  two  sons,  Louis  XIV.,  and  PMjft 
duke  of  Orleans.  During  his  reign,  the  king  was  a  less  promin^ 
object  of  attention,  than  his  minister,  and  is  not  known  to  have  w^ 
characterised  by  any  particular  talents  or  virtues. 

3.  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age,  ascended  the 
throne,  in  1643,  under  the  regency  of  Anne  of  Austria,  to 
molher.  The  talents  of  this  monarch,  the  vigour  <>f  ^  •% 
ministration,  the  iplendid  events  of  his  reign,  liis  conone^^ 
reverses,  and  the  flourishing  state  of  literature  jma  tbf  «^ 
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oodsrhii  palroD&ge,  bai^  beeaU^emes  of  deep  ifiteoefli  with 
historians.    He  is  often  styled  the  Great. 

The  most  conspicuous  events  of  bis  reign,  were  his  war 
frith  the  Spaniards,  which  commenced  a  few  days  after  his 
accession^  under  the  duke  of  Enghein ;  the  civil  commotions 
called  lu-Fronde,  which  grew  out  of  Mazarine's  ministry ; 
the  contention  with  Hdland,  in  1672,  in  which  he  was  op- 
posed by  the  German  emperor  and  Spain,  and  in  which 
rmnche  Comte  was  conquered  and  united  to  France ;  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes ;  the  league  of  Augsbui^ 
against  France,  by  which  war  was  waged  against  that  coun- 
try, by  Germany,  Spain,  England,  and  Holland,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  Louis  acquired  peculiar  glory ;  and  the 
war  of  the  succession,  in  which  he  met  with  woful  reverses, 
from  (he  allied  powers,  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
prince  Eugene. 

{ In  the  earlv  war  with  the  Spaniards,  the  duke  of  Enghein  gained 
the  battle  of  Kocroi ;  that  of  Fribourg  in  1644 ;  that  of  Nordlingen 
in  1645 ;  and  that  of  Dunkirk  in  1646.  The  Spaniards  were  the 
aggressors,  having  taken  an  advantage  of  the  king's  minority,  and 
thepopular  discontents. 

These  discontents  arose  fVom  the  ministry  of  Cardinal  Mazarine, 
the  favourite  of  the  regent,  who  was  an  Italian,  and  whose  avarice 
was  excessive.  The  burdens  which  he  imposed  on  the  people,  and 
the  consequent  detestation  in  which  he  was  held,  terminated  in  the 
commotions  of  the  fronde.  Cardinal  de  Retz,  had  a  principal  agency 
in  exciting  this  civil  war.  The  parliament  of  Pans,  ana  the  chief 
DobUity,  took  part  with  the  rebels.  The  celebrated  general,  Turenne, 
also  aided  the  rc^ls.  A  short  pacification  ensued,  but  the  impru- 
dent violence  of  Mazarine,  soon  renewed  the  disorders.  At  length, 
the  parliament  of  Paris  assumed  the  right  of  banishing  this  unpopu^ 
lar  minister.  When,  however,  the  kiuA  became  of  age.  Mazarine  re- 
sumed his  station  as  minister,  while  die  Retz  and  Orleans,  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  rebellion  were  banished  in  their  turn. 

On  the  death  of  Mazarine,  in  1661,  when  Louis  was  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  he  took  upon  himself  the  entire  control  of  affairs,  and 
by  the  splendour  of  his  projects,  and  the  success  with  which  many 
of  them  were  crowned,  established  throughout  the  world,  his  reputa- 
tion «  an  able  monarcn.  His  war  with  Holland  soon  commenced, 
m  which  Turenne,  and  Conde,  another  great  general  eave  signal 
proofs  of  the  sagacity  of  Louis,  in  the  leaders  whom  he  had  chosen 
10  conduct  his  military  operations.  Although  Spain  and  the  empe* 
ror  joined  the  Hollanders,  yet  Turenne  defeated  the  InperiaUsts  m 
the  pitched  battles  of  Ensheim,  Mulhausen,  and  Turkhtim.  Sorae- 
tithB  before,  Conde  had  signalizeu  his  arms  ag^dnst  Franche  Comte 
which  he  sukjugated  m  the  space  of  seventeen  da^gj^  QqqqIc 
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a«fe»aLpowen  now  beetme  Jeftkms  of  the  nscendeiioy  of  fmsa, 
and  the  prmce  of  Orange,  whose  dominioDs  had  been  so  waLton 
ly  attacked  by  the  French  king,  had  sufficient  mfluence  with  Endand, 
to  obtain  its  alliance  in  aid  of  the  republic  The  arms  of  Lou)% 
however,  still  continued  to  be  successful,  and  the  peace  concluded  at 
Nimeguen,  in  167^,  was  much  to  the  honour  of  France.  Franche 
Comte  waa  assured,  as  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  Louis,  and  Spam 
allowed  his  right  by  conquest  to  a  great  proportion  of  the  Netherlands 

In  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes^  1685,  the  French  king 
manifested  a  complete  dereliction  bo^  of  wisdom  and  justice.  The 
toleration  which  was  granted  to  the  Protestants  by  Henry  IV.,  \ras 
taken  away,  their  worship  suppressed,  their  churches  demolished, 
their  ministers  exiled,  and  an  absolute  renunciation  of  their  rdigioo, 
was  made  the  condition  with  all  who  chose  to  continue  in  their  na* 
live  country.  If  th^y  failed  to  comply  with  this  requirem^  deatli 
was  the  consequence,  whenever  they  could  be  found.  By  this 
measure,  the  kingdom  lost,  according  to  some,  800,(K)0  of  her  most  in- 
dustrious and  useful  citizens,  who  eiUier  perished,  or  driven  into  exik^ 
carried  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  France,  uUo  various  coualriei 

The  League  of  Augsburg,  in  168^  was  brought  about  by  William, 
prince  of  Orange,  the  sworn  enemy  of  Loui£  His  attack  on  Hoi- 
land  had  betrayed  his  ambition,  and  the  splendour  of  his  dengm 
oould  not  but  excite  the  envy  or  jealousy  of  his  neighbours.  Victory 
however,  attended  his  standard  against  all  the  forces  of  the  letfuefa 
Though  the  valiant  Turenne  had  perished  in  battle,  the  able  Coode 
had  retired,  and  Ck)lbert,  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  any  bk 
was  no  more,  and  their  places  could  not  be  well  supplied,  yet  the 
name  of  Louis  was  a  host,  and  the  successors  of  those  renovnad 
men,  were  by  no  means  contemptible.  Luxemburg  defeated  the 
prince  of  Orange,  in  the  battles  of  Steenkirk  and  Norwinden  > 
NoaiUes  was  victorious  in  Spain ;  and  an  army  of  one  hundred 
thousand  French,  ravaged  the  Palatinate,  and  took  iminy  of  the  mo^ 
important  towns  on  the  Rhine,  l^is  was  the  brightest  period  of 
hia  reign.    Disasters  were  soon  to  follow  him. 

The  extensive  military  enterprises  of  Louis,  had  been  attended 
with  enormous  expenses.  The  pride  of  the  monarch  had  bees 
flattered  by  his  victories,  but  no  solid  advantage  had  accrued  to  the 
nation.  The  finances  had  fallen  into  disorder,  and  the  persevering 
efforts  of  his  enemies,  obliged  him  to  conclude  tlie  peace  of  RysWi<*i 
in  1^07.  The  war,  hov^everp  was  soon  renewed.  That  was  the  wtf 
of  the  succession.  The  nations  engaged  in  it  were  England,  Hoi' 
land,  and  the  empire,  agamst  France  aiw  Spain.  The  avowed  otjec* 
on  the  part  ol  the  former,  was  to  put  the  house  of  Austria  in  pofl- 
flssnon  of  tb5  throne  of  Spain,  on  the  expected  death  of  Charles  U, 
without  issue. 

Lonis  harl  passed  his  prime,  and  lost  hfs  greatest  gcnerab  ajd 
ministers ;  while  the  armies  of  his  enemies  were  commanded  by  tw 
aMest  generals  of  the  age,  and  supported  by  the  treasures  of  the 
imited  powers.    The  war  was  carrfcd  on  with  manifest  advantig« 
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OB  the  part  of  the  allies.  The  battle  of  Blenheim,  in  whioh  the 
E^ish  Marlborough  began  his  victorious  career,  cost  the  French 
twenty  thousand  men.  He  gained,  besides,  the  battles  of  Ramilies, 
Oadenarde,  and  Malplaquet.  One  or  two  victories  on  the  part  of  the 
IVench  and  Spanish,  prevented  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  from  aban- 
doning his  possessions  iii  Europe.  Louis  sued  for  peace,  and  even 
proposed  very  humiliating  terms ;  but  as  they  were  rejected,  and  the 
hard  condition  of  dethroning  his  grandson  Philip,  was  insisted  on, 
he  made  one  more  desperate  effort  in  battle,  in  which  he  was  so 
far  successful  as  to  preserve  Philip  on  the  throne.  The  change  in 
queen  Anne's  cabinet,  gave  facility  to  propositions  for  peace,  in 
which  the  English  and  Ihitch  secured  many  valuable  acquisitions. 

4.  I^ouis  died,  aged  seventy-seven  years,  having  reigned 
more  than  seventy-two,  one  of  the  longest  reigns  on  the 
page  of  history,  and  illustrated  by  many  splendid  achieve- 
ments. His  patronage  of  literature  and  the  arts,  constitutes, 
more  than  any  other  which  he  possessed,  his  claim  to  the 
admiration  of  posterity.  No  species  of  merit  was  suffered  to 
TO  unrewarded,  and  the  finest  models  of  composition  in  the 
French  language,  were  produced  in  his  reign.  All  kinds  of 
public  works  were  extended  and  improved — the  capital  was 
enlarged  and  beautified,  the  splendid  palace  of  Yersaillea 
crecUxl,  conunerce  and  manufactures  encouraged,  and  the 
fine  canal  of  Languedoc  constructed. 

Louis  was  remarkable  for  his  able  administration  of  in- 
ternal affairs.  His  sagacity  was  peculiarly  displayed  in  the 
selection  of  his  genercdb  and  ministers.  Besides  those  tliat 
have  been  already  mentioned,  was  the  famous  Yauban,  whose 
great  genius  was  successfully  employed  in  fortifying  towns* 
Colbert  has  been  named.  Hb  skill  in  finances,  has  acquired 
him  an  immortal  reputation.  The  latter  was  also  a  zealous 
patron  of  learning,  thus  seconding  the  designs  of  his  royal 
master.  At  his  suggestion,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  Cassini, 
quitted  Italy,  and  placed  himself  mider  the  protection  of  the 
king  of  France,  who  bestowed  on  him,  and  also  on  Hiiy- 
gens,  a  Dutch  mathematician  of  equal  celebrity,  a  very  large 
pension. 

Loub  was  reckoned  the  handsomest  man  in  his  dominions, 
and  was  celebrated  for  his  pcditeness  and  urbanity.  His  in- 
tellect was  vigorous,  but  indifferently  cultivated.  It  was  the 
great  &ult  of  Mazarine,  to  whom  the  childhood  of  Louis 
was  entrusted,  that  he  neglected  his  education.  He  sought 
fcr  the  yoQDg  monarch,  no  other  aooomplishmenta  than  those 

to 
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of  dancing,  fencing,  and  riding,  so  that  when  the  latter  wai 
drawing  on  towarcb  manhood,  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  pen 
an  epi^e. 

The  love  of  glory,  was  perhaps  his  ruling  passion,  thougb 
he  was  influenced  unduly  by  other  passions,  to  tlie  indelible 
infamy  of  his  private  life.  How  often  is  it,  that  an  admirrf 
public  pageant,  lamentably  fails  in  that  \vhK^h  constitutes  rca* 
worth  of  character. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

House  of  Stuart.     Commonwealth.     Restoration  tj 
Monarchy. 

6.  The  throne  of  England,  (called  towards  the  cloee  o! 
the  present  period.  Great  Britain,)  was  ascended  by 
James  I.,  1603,  who  was  the  sixth  king  of  Scotland  of  thai 
name,  and  son  of  Mary  Stuart,  queen  of  Scots.  Thus  the 
sceptre  passed  with  entire  tranquillity  from  the  house  A 
Tudor,  to  tliat  of  the  Stuarts — on  event  which  was  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  law  of  succession,  and  with  the  expre»- 
ed  wishes  of  Elizabeth,  and  which  united  the  two  crowns 
and  eventually  made  the  two  kingdoms  one. 

§  James  I.,  was  a  great  grandson  of  Henry  VII.  When  EIi2abejh 
was  dying,  upon  being  requested  to  make  known  her  pleasure  m 
regard  to  a  successor,  she  replied  "  that  she  had  held  a  rojal  seep* 
tre,  and  required  no  other  than  a  royal  successor" — ^which  Ae  ex- 
plained to  be  one  who  was  then  actually  a  king,  viz.  "  her  ncarei* 
kinsman,  the  king  of  Scots." 

The  lijstory  of  Scotland,  from  the  time  of  Wallace  and  Bobert 
Bruce,  to  Mary,  the  mother  of  James,  and  rival  of  Elizabeth,  i> 
veiy  summarily  as  follows : 

The  son  of  Robert,  was  David  Bruce,  who  began  to  reign  in  IW 
During  his  minority,  on  account  of  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom  bj 
£dw!^  Baliol,  he  was  conveyed  to  France  for  security,  we  was  • 
weak,  but  virtuous  prince,  and  passed  through  many  reverses  of  wr* 
tune.  He  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Durham,  by  «*" 
ward  III.,  and  remained  eleven  years  in  captivity.  He  was  lifr 
aomed  by  his  subjwts,  and  ended  a  turbulent  reign,  in  1370. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Robert  II.,  his  nephew,  and  the  grandsw  « 
the  great  Robert  Bruce,  whose  reign  of  twenty  years'  continainjj 
was  spent  hi  a  series  of  hostilities  between  the  Scots  and  tbe£Dgli|*' 

Robert  IH.,  then  ascended  the  Scottish  throne  ;  but  his  infirm^ 
and  weakness,  obliged  him  to  resign  the  government  into  the  ktf^ 
bfhjs  brother,  the  duke  of  Albany 
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1 1^  a  aoo  of  IMert  whom  Albany  had  sought  to  mnrdor, 
and  whom  the  EnglMi  had  taken  prisoner  in  his  attempts  to  escape 
to  France,  next  ascended  the  throne,  1424.  He  was  a  prince  of  great 
natnral  endowments,  and  profited  hy  a  captivity  of  eighteen  yean 
in  England,  adorning  his  mind  with  every  valuable  accomplish- 
ment The  kingdom  had  fallen  into  great  disorders,  during  the 
regency  of  Albany ;  but  James,  on  his  return,  soon  placed  affiurs  on 
a  favourable  foodng.  He  bent  all  his  attention  to  tne  improvement 
and  civiiiaation  of  his  people.  In  restrainmg  the  power  of  the 
nobles,  however^  as  necessary  to  this  end,  he  incurred  their  enmity, 
and  was  accordingly  assassinated. 

James  H.,  succeed  his  father,  1437.  He  inherited  a  portion  of 
his  fiuher^  talents,  but  possessing  an  impetuous  temper,  he  pursued 
die  plan  of  humbling  the  nobles,  with  excessive  rigour.  Rulmg  with 
absolute  authority,  he  was  uncommonly  successful  in  attaining  the 
objects  he  had  in  view,  and  greatly  improved  his  kingdom. 

His  son,  James  HI.,  without  the  talents  of  his  predecessors,  affected 
to  tread  in  the  same  steps.  But  he  was  impolitic  in  attaching  him- 
sdf  to  mean  favourites ;  and  quarreling  with  the  barons,  he  was  killed 
hi  an  insurrection,  1488. 

James  IV.,  a  great  and  most  accomplished  prince,  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  He  was  respected  by  his  nobles,  and  beloved  by  his 
people.  Invading  England  with  a  powerful  army,  he  fell,  with  al- 
most the  whole  of  his  nobility,  in  the  rash  and  unfortunate  battle  of 
Plodden-Field,  1913. 

James  V.,  his  son  and  successor,  was  a  great,  but  uncultivated 
prince.  His  reign  was  long  and  turbulent,  the  aristocracy  attempt- 
ing to  resume  their  power,  and  he  being  employed  in  defeating  their 
projects.  He  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  conseouence  of  the  infideli- 
ty of  his  troops,  m  a  war  with  the  English,  10,000  of  the  Scots  having 
deliberately  surrendered  themselves  to  the  enemy. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Mary,  whose  eventful  life  and  tragical  death, 
have  been  already  narrated. 

6.  Though  the  succession  of  James  I.  was  tranquil,  a  few 
events  soon  occurred,  which  tended  to  disturb  his  reign«  One 
event  was,  a  conspiracy  planned  to  subvert  the  government, 
by  seating  on  the  throne  Arabella  Stuart,  the  king's  near  re- 
i2itive,  descended,  like  himself,,  from  Henry  Til. 

§  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  was  taken  as  one  of  the  principals  in  this  plot,* 
tiid  though  he  was  convicted  on  incompetent  evidence^  he  was  only 
reprieveci^  not  pardoned,  and  lay  many  years  a  prisoner  in  tlje 
tower. 

A  prefect  of  a  n^uch  fouler  kind  folk>wed.  This  wa0  the 
funpowder  plot,  which  was  ascrR)ed  to  the  catholics,  whco, 
disappointed  in  their  expectations  from  James,  were  enraged 
beyond  measure,  and  meditated  the  destruction  of  the  royal 
%inily,  lords  and  comtoatisj  at  a  meeting  of  parliament 
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{Theplot  WMdiecoTered,jiMta>  it  was  oa  the  ere  oTenxuiaD 
It  was  intended,  on  the  part  of  ihe  conepiraion,  to  blow  vplliB 
houae  in  which  the  parliament  should  assemble,  by  means  of  r»- 
powder,  which  had  been  secreted  in  the  cellar  of  the  buBdiM. 
Twenty  conspirators  had  sacredly  kept  this  dreadful  secret,  ncady 
a  year  and  a  half;  but  the  same  bigotty  which  had  given  rise  to  tbe 

Slot,  was  directed  as  an  engine  by  ProTidence,  to  rereal  it  A  fiev 
a^  before  the  meeting  of  parliuneiit,  a  catholic  member  of  it,  n- 
•ceived,  from  an  unknown  hand,  a  letter,  advising  him  not  to  atiaid 
the  meeting,  and  intimating  to  him,  obseurdy,  what  was  aboct  lo 
take  place. 

This,  on  the  part  of  the  member,  was  conadered  merdy  asi 
ibolish  attempt  to  frighten  him.  He,  however,  showing  it  to  tbe 
khig,  the  superior  sagacity  of  the  latter,  led  him  to  conceive^  that  il- 
lusion was  made  to  danjirer  from  gunpowder.  The  foUowing  sef 
fence  in  the  letter,  seems  to  have  suggested  the  idea  to  ^  k^ 
"^  Though  there  be  no  appearance  of  any  stir,  yet,  I  say,  they  wOl 
receive  a  terrible  blow  this  parliament,  and  yet  they  shall  not  am 
who  hurts  them." 

Search  was  now  determined  to  be  made  m  the  vaults  under  tie 
bouse  of  parliam^t.  With  the  view,  however,  that  they  might  de- 
tect not  only  the  conspiracy,  but  the  conspirators,  they  were  quiet 
till  the  night  before  the  commencemer^  of  tne  session.  "Hie  plainw 
the  king  succeeded.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Guv  Fawkes,  was  foond 
at  the  door,  who  was  immediately  seized,  the  faggots,  wid  powdar, 
to  the  amount  of  thirty-six  barrels,  discovered,  and  the  v«y  matches 
to  set  fire  to  the  tram,  were  detected  in  his  pocket.  He  yave  up^ 
names  of  his  accomplices,  eighty  in  number,  who,  with  binwat 
were  all  put  to  death. 

7.  The  puritans,  who  had  already  become  conspicoouB, 
having  first  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  indulged  tbe  ex- 
pectation at  the  accession  of  James,  of  meeting  with  specU 
favour  from  the  new  monarch,  because  he  had  been  educate 
a  preshyterian.  Their  disappointment,  but  esLecially  the  re- 
straints and  persecutions  wliich  they  endureo,  forced  num- 
bers of  them  to  the  new  world,  where  they  laid  the  founiir 
lions  of  a  great  nation. 

Dome^c  events,  such  as  have  been  recorded,  chiefly  <&* 
iinguished  the  reign  of  James.  He  exerted,  and  wished  to 
exert,  no  influence  abroad.  His  disposition  was  aitx)ge^ 
pacific.  When,  in  the  eaily  part  of  his  reign,  he  was  sd&cW 
to  join  in  a  league  with  Henry  IV.,  the  United  Province^ 
and  the  northern  crowns,  to  repress  the  exorbitant  pow^  ^ 
the  house  of  Austria,  he  would  have  nothing  to  Jo  with  tb^ 
ielleme. 

The  Stuarts,  as  well  as  Tudors,  were  strenuou!^  advor itei 
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fo  the  royal  prerogative,  id  the  widest  exerdee.  Thii  was 
especially  the  case  with  James.  He  was  prejudiced  against 
the  Puritans,  on  account  of  their  notions  of  liberty,  and  took 
part  with  the  established  church.  It  was  a  favourite  maxim 
with  him — "  No  bishop,  no  king."  But  the  minds  of  EngUsh- 
men  were  undergoing  a  change.  Light  had  increased,  and 
juster  notions  of  the  people's  rights  began  to  obtcdn.  The 
opposition  of  parliament  to  the  royal  prerogative,  was  carried 
to  a  great  height,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  those  fatal  strug- 
gles which,  in  the  next  reign,  subverted  the  monarchy. 

James  died  after  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years  over  Eng- 
land, and  of  nearly  his  whole  Ufe  over  Sccdand.  The  pri- 
vate character  of  this  prince,  is  not  free  from  reproach.  His 
disposition,  however,  was  mild ;  and  his  reign,  though  not 
glorious,  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word,  was  yet,  in  many 
respects,  happy  and  prosperous  to  his  people.  On  them  he 
bestowei  the  care  of  a  parent. 

{  James  was  ingenious  and  learned,  and  y^  pedantic  withaL  Of 
flattery,  he  was  excessively  fond,  and  there  were  parasites  to  deal  it 
oat  to  lum  withom  measure.  On  a  certain  occasion,  he  pubiidy 
proposed  the  question,  whether  he  might  not  take  his  subjects'  mo* 
Aey,'  when  he  wanted  it,  without  the  formality  of  parliam^its. 
^  God  forbid,"  replied  the  obsequious  Neile,  bishop  of  Durham,  **  but 
thai  you  should,  for  you  are  the  very  breath  of  our  nostrils." 

James  is  said  to  have  been  pusillanunous  in  life,  but  he  shewed 
himself  courageous  in  death,  being  so  composed  as  to  close  his  own 
eyes  in  his  last  struggle.  Perhaps,  a  people  who  delighted  in  war. 
and  valued  blood  and  treasure  less  than  the  splendour  of  battles  and 
conquests,  were  incapable  of  doing  justice  to  the  principles  that 
guided  the  public  conduct  of  this  prince.  Hence  the  contempt, 
which  has  sometimes  been  expressed  against  his  benign  and  gentle 
policy.  Saving  his  high  notions  of  prerogative,  and  his  attempt 
to  sustain  them,  there  was  nothing,  during  this  reign,  to  mar  the 
happiness  of  a  great  people. 

Two  of  the  ffreatest  names  m  the  records  of  genius,  Sliakspeare 
and  Bacon,  besides  others,  adorned  the  times  of  James,  and  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  period  of  Elizabeth. 

8.  Charles  I.,  ascended  the  throne  in  1625.  The  king- 
dom, at  this  time,  was  in  a  prosperous  condition ;  but  the 
principles  of  Uberty  had  expand^  the  minds  of  many  of. 
his  subjects,  and  they  demanded  a  more  liberal  system  in  the 
administmdon  of  the  government,  than  was  observed  by  his 
ipunediate  predecessors.     This  demand,  howe;v^r,  Charhi 
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repdkd,  and  he  shewed  that  he  posBeased  the  aame  arbimr) 
principles  with  his  father,  without  the  prwlenoe  of  the  htU^ 

The  refusal  of  the  parliament,  to  grant  adequate  soppbesy 
for  enabling  the  king  to  carry  on  a  war,  first  in  support  of  his 
brother-in-law,  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  afterwards  with 
France  and  Spain,  led  Charles  to  adopt  the  reacdutioD  ol 
uling  without  their  aid,  and  of  levying  money  in  the  most 
illegal  forms. 

§  The  manifestation  of  a  tvrannical  disposition,  on  the  part  of 
Charles,  first  soured  the  minds  of  his  parliament  against  him.  Be- 
in^  engaged  to  his  allies,  the  king  could  not  brook  the  denial  of  sup- 
phes,  and  accordingly  dissolved  the  parliament,  and  issued  warrants 
for  borrowing  money  of  the  subject  A  new  parliament  was  found 
equally  uncomplying,  and  evinced  its  jealousy  of  the  kin?,  by  the 
impeachment  of  his  minister,  Buckingham.  Charles^  however^ 
avenged  the  insult,  by  imprisoning  two  members  of  the  house  of 
commons.  A  quarrel  thus  began,  received  continued  additions  from 
new  causes  of  offence. 

The  king,  in  his  wars  with  France,  sent  troops  to  assist  the  Frendi 
ealvuilsts ;  but^  after  an  unsuccessful  expedition  under  Buckingham, 
tiiey  w^e  obliged  to  return  to  England.  RoeheUe  was,  in  oonse* 
quence,  reduced  to  extremity,  by  which  the  protestant  interest  re- 
ceived an  irrevocable  blow  in  France.  The  blame  of  every  public 
miscarriage  was  thrown  upon  Buckingham,  who  sheltered  himsdf 
under  the  royal  protection,  till  he  was  assassinated  by  (me  Fdloi^ 
just  as  he  was  ready  to  embark  for  the  relief  of  Rochelie. 

The  death  of  this  worthless  favourite,  however,  did  not  deter 
Charles  from  his  arbitrary  proceedings,  which  the  Euglidb  patriotS| 
in  that  enlightened  age,  justly  considered  as  so  many  acts  of  tyran- 
ny. His  impositions  upon  trade,  without  the  voice  of  parliament, 
many  of  the  merchants,  and  some  members  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, refused  to  pay. 

A  new  parliament,  which  was  now  convoked,  exhibited  a  spirit 
of  delermmed  reformation.  A  petition  of  right  was  passed  by  both 
houses,  which  declared  the  illegality  o(  raising  money  without  their 
sanction,  or  enforcing  loans  from  the  subject ;  annulled  idl  taxes  im- 
posed without  consent  of  parliament,  and  abolished  the  exercise  of 
martial  law;  and  Charles  was  obliged,  with  much  reluctance,  to 
give  his  assent  to  this  great  retrenchment  of  prerogatives.  Tlie 
taxes  of  tonnage  and  poundage  had  usually  been  continued  from 
one  reign  to  another.  On  this  ground,  the  king  conceived  he  was 
warranted  to  levy  them  without  a  new  grant ;  and  a  member  of  the 
house  of  commons  refusmg  to  pay  them,  was  imprisoned.  A  com- 
motion being  excited,  parliament  was  dissolved. 

9.  About  this  time,  a  great  number  of  Puritans,  weary  of  the 
restraint  they  experienced  in  England,  under  the  domineering 
spirit  of  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  embarked  for  Ameri- 
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cOf  iriiefeUiejr  spread  the  liberty  of  which  they  weie  deprired 
at  hotne.  But  at  length  the  enemies  of  that  sect  prevailed 
on  tlie  king  to  forbid  these  emigrations.     This  providentially 

E roved  a  very  unhappy  affair  for  Charles,  inasmuch  as  John 
lampden,  John  Pym,  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  were  prevented 
from  going. 

i  Hampden  rendered  himself  illustrious,  by  his  talents  and  virtue^ 
and  particularly  by  the  firm  stand  he  made  against  the  illegal  impo- 
ntion  called  ship  money.  He  refused  to  pay  a  small  sum,  that  had 
been  levied  against  him,  and  ventured  to  assert  the  liberty  of  En- 
glishnien,  by  risking  a  legal  prosecution.  All  England  was  deq>ly 
mterested  in  the  trial,  and  this  was  the  favourable  result  which  he 
realized,  though  the  venal  judge  decided  the  cause  against  hira. 
The  people  beffan  to  see  their  danger. 

At  a  time  when  the  public  feeling  was  running  strtyngly  in  favour 
of  Puritanism,  and  a  simpler  form  of  worship,  Laud,  with  a  most 
intemperate  and  insulting  zeal,  was  engaged  in  loading  the  church 
with  new  ceremonies.  Things  might  have  gone  on  in  this  train  for 
some  time ;  but  attempting  likewise  to  introduce  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England  among  the  Scots,  the  most  violent  commotions 
were  produced.  A  bond,  termed  the  National  Covenant,  containing 
an  oath  of  resistance  to  all  religious  innovations,  was  subscribed  in 
Scotland,  by  all  ranks  and  conditions.  To  maintain  this  proceeding, 
tlie  Scotch  reformers  took  up  arms,  and  soon  marched  into  the 
aeartofESngland. 

At  the  same  time,  a  catholic  rebellion  arose  in  Ireland,  which  the 
people  imputed  to  the  arts  of  the  royalists;  and  to  complete  the  misfor- 
tune of  the  king,  the  parliament  which  had  been  necessarily  convoked, 
proceeded  to  such  extremities  in  its  acts,  that  they  were  eonsid«^:ea 
tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  king  and  his  party. 

10.  Things  had  arrived  at  such  a  pass,  that  the  sword  was 
now  to  decide  the  contest.  The  two  hous^  of  parliament 
took  into  their  hands  the  force  constituted  by  tlie  militia  of 
the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  the  king  erected  his  standi 
ard  at  Nottingham,  1642.  Several  battles  were  fought,  du- 
ring three  or  four  consecutive  years,  with  various  success^ 
but  at  length  the  royalists  were  overcome,  and  the  king 
vms  thrown  into  the  hands  of  Ins  enemies.  The  cause  of 
Charles  was  supported  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  landed  in- 
terest, all  the  friends  of  the  established  church,  and  all  the 
adherents  of  the  papacy ;  that  of  the  parliament,  by  the  city 
of  Ix)ndoQ,  and  most  of  the  grei^  towns,  and  all  the  dissen* 
ten  from  the  establishment  Cavaliers  was  the  term  arolied 
to  the  supporters  of  the  king — ^Round  Heads  to  those  of  the 
parUament.  Digitized  by  Google 
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{Tliepuliainent^inordOTto  carry  on  hostOttiesvittiflie^niiv 
praipecl  of  success,  had  entered  into  a  strict  confedemcy  with  the 
Scots,  who  were  already  in  a  menacing  attitude.  The  new  bond 
which  they  formed,  was  more  specific  in  its  objects  than  the  former, 
and  more  determined  in  its  spirit  It  was  called  the  ^  Solemi 
League  and  Covenant,"  and  it  brought  an  accession  of  20,000  men 
to  the  forces  of  the  parliament  ' 

Oliver  CromweU,  an  officer  under  Fairfax,  general  of  the  pariiir 
ment,  in  reality,  directed  all  the  measures  of  tne  army.  This  exUi- 
ordinary  man,  as  will  presently  appear,  was  destined  to  perfonaaD 
extraordinary  part  m  the  transactions  of  this  period.  The  two  firt 
battl«(,  viz.  Uiose  of  Edgehill  and  Newbury,  were  fovounihle  to  tbt 
royalists;  but  those  of  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby,  terminated  in 
their  overthrow.  Never  were  the  morals  and  religion  of  an  vM 
more  carefully  watched,  than  those  of  the  soldiers  of  Cpwnwel 
Previously  to  each  battle,  it  was  customary  with  them,  individually, 
lo  spend  some  time  in  prayer. 

when  the  king  was  taken  by  a  party  of  Cromwell's  soldien)  an 
ter  having  been  delivered  up  by  the  Scots,  among  whom  be  had 
■oaffht  protection,  he  was  conveyed  first  to  Hurst  casUe,  and  tbet 
lo  Windsor,  and  at  hist  to  London.  The  parliament  at  this  tin^ 
influenced  by  Cromwell,  having  dedared  it  treason  in  a  king  to  levy 
war  against  his  parliament,  a  court,  consisting  of  138  men,  were  ap- 
pointed to  try  him  as  at3nrant,  traitor,  and  murderer.  Chariei  de- 
clined the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  refused  to  plead.  He  ^ 
nevertheless  condemned  to  suffer  death,  and  was  beheaded  the  thin 
day  afterwards,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  his  reign. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day,  which  was  the  80th  of  JaBygTi 
1040,  Charles  rose  earlier  than  usual,  and  calling  one  of  his  attend- 
ants, bode  him  employ  more  than  usual  care  in  adjustmg  his  die* 
As  he  was  preparing  for  the  block,  he  observed,  in  reply  to  «©• 
exhortations  aadressed  to  him  by  the  bishop  of  London,  "  I  go  ^^ 
a  corruptible  to  an  an  incorruptible  crown,  where  no  disturbance 
ean  have  place."  He  submitted  to  the  stroke  with  entire  resigBf 
tkm. 

Charies  had  many  virtues,  and,  in  private  life,  was  estimable  aoo 
engaging,  beyond  most  princes.  As  a  sovereign,  he  had  unfo^ 
natdy  imbibed,  in  his  education,  the  arbitrary  principles  which  dis- 
tuiguished  his  ancestors ;  but  with  the  disadvantage  of  living  ui  tf 
age  and  country,  in  which  a  king  could  not  be  a  tyrant  with  iinpo* 
nihr.  He  deceived  the  parliament  too  often  for  them  to  trust  hinj 
and  suffered  himself  to  be  guided  by  counsellors  much  inferior  to 
him  in  knowledge  and  judgment,  while  he  paid  an  unwise  deferenej 
to  the  advice  of  his  queen,  who  was  a  bigoted  papist  GranjF 
wya,  "He  would  have  rnade^n  much  better  figiure  in  private  lu^ 
Uian  he  did  upon  a  throne." 

We  may  lament  the  fate  of  Charles,  as  severe,  and  perhM>s  ^^ 
oessary ;  and  most  condemn  several  of  the  acts  of  the  repuWicw* 
as  pasmonate  and  oppressive  -,  yet  Providence  seems  to  have  overrOK* 
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the  evcUsoT  the  tiroes,  for  the  adraneementof  chril  liber^^flnd  Ibt 
the  general  i^ood  of  mankind.  Had  Charles  lived,  England  might 
have  been  stiJl  governed  by  despots,  instead  of  limited  monarchs. 

Charles  was  an  author,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  The  Icon  Baii- 
like,  a  work  which  appeared  soon  after  the  kmg's  death,  and  excited 
much  comnuseration  for  his  fate,  has  often  been  attributed  to  him. 
The  authorship  of  that  work,  however,  remains  a  matter  of  dispute. 
If  Charles  wrote  it,  his  talents,  in  composition,  must  have  been  much 
tfuperk>r  to  those  of  most  contemporary  scholars.  Hume  considera 
It  the  best  prose  composition  which,  at  the  time  of  its  publication, 
was  to  be  found  in  the  English  language :  and  D'Israell  remarlu,  that 
the  political  reflections  it  contains,  will  be  found  not  unworthy  of 
Tacitus. 

In  a  poem  of  his,  entitled  "  Majesty  in  Misery,"  the  following  staih 
las  win  show  his  manner  m  poetry. 

"  With  my  own  power  my  maiesty  they  wound, 
In  the  king's  name,  the  king  himself 's  uncxown'd  i 
So  doth  the  dast  d»tzoy  the  diamond. 

Felons  attain  more  privilege  than  1, 
They  are  allowed  to  answer  ere  they  di6 ; 
^TiB  death  to  me  to  ask  the  reason  why.*' 

11.  Od  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  inonarchy  in  England  wan 
dissdved,  and  the  house  of  lords  was  abolished  as  useless,  by 
the  commons.  The  forms  of  all  public  business  were  chang- 
ed from  the  king's  name,  to  that  of  the  keepers  of  the  liber- 
ties of  En^^nd.  Religion  shared  in  the  revolutions  of  the 
times. 

{  Presb3rterianism,  which  had  succeeded  episcopacy,  now  began  to 
yiekl  to  the  independent  interest.  Cromwell  so  managed,  as  to 
transfer  to  the  army,  the  power  which  the  parliament  hid  not  long 
before  taken  into  their  own  hands.  Presbyterians  had  been  mostly 
excluded  from  parliament,  and  that  part  of  the  house  which  re- 
mained, termed,  in  derision,  the  Rump,  was  composed  of  Indepen- 
dents, under  Cromwell's  influence.  As  is  often  the  case,  the  milite- 
ry  powor  proTed  fatal  to  those  Presbyterians  who  haa  empdtoyed 
it  to  eSSdCt  their  own  purposes. 

12.  The  confusions  which  overspread  England,  upofa  the 
dissolution  of  monarchy,  could  be  settled  only  by  the  great 
influence,  both  civil  and  military,  acquired  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well, who  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and  ^  the  part  which  he  was  destined  to  act 

i  The  mtuation  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  gave  some  inquietu^  to 
dio  new  republic.  The  duke  of  Ormond,  at  the  head  of  10,000 
men^  had  recovered  many  places  in  the  former  country,  from  the 

Eirliament;  while  in  Scotland,  Charles  II.,  had  been  proclaimed 
Off  on  the  condition  of  his  strict  observance  of  the  covenant  Crom- 
well, with  hb  usual  cunning,  procured  for  himself  the  appointment 
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•f  Mmnnander-in-chief  in  Ireland.  He  acoordkigly  paand  Ofver  li 
that  ccntntryj  and  soon  put  an  end  to  the  sncceases  and  authority  of 
Ormond.  He  next  marched  into  Scotland^  at  the  head  of  l^OQO 
men,  and  defeated  the  ro3rali8t  covenanters,  m  the  battle  of  Dunbar. 
Upon  tiie  retreat  of  their  army  into  JBngland,  Cromwell  pmued  il 
thither,  and  overtaking  it  at  Worcester,  the  whole  was  annihilated  by 
him  in  one  desperate  battle.    The  king  was  obliged  to  flee. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty,  and  after  many  adventures,  that  the 
latter  effected  his  escape.  He  first  retired  to  Boscobf^,  a  lone  boose 
an  the  borders  of  Staflfordshire,  inhabited  by  one  Pend^^dl,  a  br- 
mer,  who,  in  conjunction  with  his  four  brothers,  ser\'ed  htm  witti 
unshaken  fidelity.  They  clothed  him  in  a  garb  like  their  own,  taid 
employed  him,  like  themselves,  in  cutting  faggots,  and  he  partook 
of  then*  homely  fare.  On  one  occasion,  when  nis  enemies  were  in 
•earch  of  him,  he  ascended  an  oak,  where  he  was  eflfectually  coo* 
'  oealed  a  whole  day,  among  the  leaves.  In  this  situation,  he  saw  seve- 
ral of  his  pursuers  pass  by,  ;vhora  he  overheard  expressing  that 
wish  to  be  able  to  find  him.  This  tree  was  afterwards  known,  and 
Tenerated,  under  the  name  of  the  royal  oak.  He  succeeded,  eventu- 
ally, in  reaching  France.' 

The  republic,  at  this  era,  acted  with  uncommon  vigour.  Admiral 
Blake,  and  other  naval  officers,  now  carried  the  terror  of  the  BngliA 
name,  by  sea,  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Under  his  command,  a 
war  with  Holland  was  ably  maintained  against  the  celebrated  Dutfk 
oommanders,  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter  ;  but  the  advantage  was 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  English,  who  took  1600  of  the  Dutch  ships 
The  famous  Navigation  act,  which  the  parliament  passed  at  this  time 
had  a  most  favourable  eficct  on  the  commerce  ana  naval  superiontj 
Of  Great  Britain. 

An  attempt  bemg  made  to  reduce  the  land  army,  at  this  time, 
Crorawdl  remonstrated  against  it,  and  demanded  a  new  parllamokt 
But  this  meetmff  with  no  regard,  he  entered,  in  great  rage,  into  the 
house,  attended  oy  800  soldiers,  and,  loading,  the  parliament  with 
leproaehes.  bade  them  be  g[one,  and  give  place  to  honester  men.  Tlia 
lepublic  or  England,  wluch  had  subsisted  four  years  and  three 
months,  was  thus,  in  a  moment,  amiihilated,  April  20th,  16^ 

Cromwdl,  however,  though  he  had  seized  the  reins,  could  not 
well  deny  his  subJ^Bcts  a  parliament  He  therefore  summoned  144 
persons  m  Kigland,  8c(/t!and,  and  Ireland,  to  assemble  as  the  repre- 
aentatives  of  the  nation.  They  were  his  creatures ;  and  though  some 
of  Uiem  possessed  the  quality  and  degree  of  gentlemen,  they  were 
senerally,  as  Clarendon  says,  "  a  pack  of  wc»k,  senseless  fellows^ 
fit  only  to  brinff  the  name  and  reputation  of  parliaments  lower  than 
h  was  yet."  This  body  was  called  Praise  God  Barebones'  parlia- 
ment, from  the  name  of  a  certain  member,  a  leather  seller,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  speaking.  Incompetent  to  their  duties,  they 
re-deUvered  to  Cromwdl,  at  the  expiration  of  five  months,  tfaa 
imtrument  they  nad  received  from  him,  calling  them^tog^or,  aad 
beKMJght  him  to  take  care  of  the  commonwealui.^  by  VjOT)gie^ 
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13.  The  supreme  power  of  the  naiioh,  now  posBUig  into 
die  hands  of  Cromwell  and  his  Council,  of  officers,  he  was 
declared,  by  the  laUer,  Protector  of  the  ComnKmwealth  of 
England,  with  the  title  of  Highness,  1654.  In  this  capaci- 
ty, he  exercised  greater  power,  than  had  ever  been  annexed 
to  the  regal  dignity.  He  gave  the  command  of  all  the  forces 
in  Scotland,  to  General  Monk,  and  sent  his  own  son,  Henry, 
to  govern  Ireland.  Administering  the  government  with  en- 
ergy and  ability,  and  granting  religious  toleration,  the  repub- 
lic greatly  flourished.  Its  rights  were  respected  abroad. 
Success  attended  the  usurper,  both  in  negociation  and  battle. 
In  an  engagement  which  was  fought  with  the  Spaniards  in 
Flanders,  the  latter  were  defeated  ;  and  Dunkirk  being  soon 
after  surrendered,  was  by  agreement,  delivered  to  Cromwell. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  correctness  of  his  administra- 
tion, lie  was  never  popular,  either  with  the  royalists  or  repub- 
Kcans.  He  had  subverted  the  freedom  of  his  country,  and 
his  professions  passed  for  nothing.  He  had  reached  a  fearful 
elevation,  and  was  consequently  kept  in  perpetual  inquietude. 
Neitlier  society  nor  solitude  could  soothe  his  agitated  mind. 
Fearing  assassination,  he  was  constantly  attended  by  his 
guards,  and  changed  the  place  of  his  sleeping,  every  few 
nights.  Seized  at  length,  with  a  slow  fever,  he  died,  A.  0. 
1658,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

§  In  regard  to  the  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  what  was  said  of 
Cinna,  has  been  applied  to  him.  ''He  attempted  those  thinss 
which  no  good  man  aurst  have  ventured  on  ;  and  achieved  those  m 
which  none  but  a  valiant  and  great  man  could  have  succeeded." 
This,  however,  is  the  judgment  rather  of  an  enemy  than  (Wend. 
Respecting  his  capacity,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion ;  but  mankind 
have  viewed  his  moral  qualities  in  very  difierent  lights.  He  has  in 
this  respect  been  oftener  condemned  than  approved.  Indeed,  he 
Is  no  fiivourite  of  history,  as  no  man  of  equal  merit  or  fewer  faulta^ 
has  been  so  oden  hdd  up  to  suspicion,  derision,  or  hatred.  There 
are,  however,  those  who,  while  they  promptly  condemn  his  dissimu- 
lation and  ambition,  can  see  much  to  admire  in  the  strict  morality 
and  devotions  of  a  man,  who,  in  private  life,  apparently  reverenced 
the  institutions  of  religion. 

14.  Richard  Cromwell,  by  the  fiuher's  dying  request,  suc^ 
ceeded  the  latter  in  the  protectorate.  He  was  acknowledged 
in  all  parts  of  the  empire ;  but  as  he  wanted  rescdution,  and 
poflooBDed  none  of  thoee  arts  which  take  with  the  soldiery,  hd 
iooD  signed  his  own  abdicatiixi.    He  retired  to  private  lif^ 
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and  bia  viriued  secured  to  him,  rare  enjoyroent  to  extreme 
old  age. 

15.  After  the  abdication  of  Richard  Croitiwi^  Charlea 
IL  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  1660.  The 
^rt  interval  that  occurred,  was  a  season  of  anarchy. 

{  The  restoration  was  effected  by  the  wishes  of  the  people,  wfio 
seem  to  have  thought,  that  neither  peace  nor  protection  could  be 
obtained,  unless  the  ancient  order  of  things  should  be  re-estaolished 
Monk,  a  man  of  military  abilities,  had  the  sagacity  to  observe  Was 
change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  people ;  and  after  temporizing  ip 
various  shapes,  rendered  himself  master  of  the  parliament,  through 
which  Charles  was  duly  acknowledged. 

16.  Charles,  who  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  b^an 
his  reign,  made  a  favourable  impression  on  his  subjects,  by 
means  of  his  pei-sonal  appearance  and  accomplishmentB,  and 
of  the  superior  character  of  his  intellect.  He  was  easy  hi 
manners,  unaffectedly  pdite,  gay  in  his  teinper,  lively,  witty, 
and  a  great  observer  of  men  and  things.  U  must  be  added, 
also,  that  he  was  base  and  unprincipled,  and  became  at  length 
immersed  in  pleasure  and  indolence.  He  was  personaUy  a 
&vouritc  with  his  subjects,  and  continued  so  to  be ;  although 
Uie  government  became  unpopular,  after  the  king  was  so 
immersed  in  private  gratification,  as  to  neglect  the  true  in- 
terests of  his  realm.  Still,  in  this  case,  he  escaped  the  re- 
proaches which  he  merited,  and  most  of  the  odium  of  ex- 
travagance and  unsuccessftil  public  measures,  fell  on  bis  ad- 
visers. The  whole  royal  party  were  so  dated  at  Uie  return 
of  their  sovereign,  that  they  were  dissolved  in  thougfatlesi 
jollity,  and  many  of  the  republicans,  especially  the  yowag& 
part  and  the  women,,  were  glad  to  be  released  from  the 
gloomy  austerity  of  the  commonwealth.  During  this  reign, 
dissipation  and  infidelity  became  greatly  preval^t 

Charles  was  distinguished  by  the  same  arbitrary  nodou 
which  had  prevailed  with  his  ancestors ;  and  though  there 
were  many  struggles  like  those  in  the  preceding  reigns,  a 
surprising  change  had  taken  place  in  the  feeling  of  the  peo- 
ple in  general,  in  consequence  of  which,  he  e8Ci4)ed  the  fiite 
cf  his  father.  The  slavish  doctrines  of  passive  obedience 
and  non-resistance,  now  came  into  repute,  opposed  indeed  by 
the  enemies  of  tlie  crown.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  £»- 
tinguishing  epithets  of  Whig  and  Tory — the  former  oppo*- 
ing  the  oown,  the  latter  advocating  it.    Thiskadistmolioii 
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of  parties  «UD  exkting.    The  Wb^  have  always  &Toiired 
the  rights  of  the  people,  the  Tories,  those  of  the  monarch. 

In  consequence  of  high  church,  or  tory  principles,  an  act 
of  uniformity  in  religion  was  passed,  by  which  (wo  thousand 
Presbyterian  ministers,  were  deprived  of  their  livings. 

5  We  may  enumerate  among  the  other  events  of  this  reign,  the 
fiDuowing— an  act  of  indemnity,  by  which  ten  only,  out  of  twenty 
eight  who  were  tried  and  conaemned  for  the  murder  of  the  king, 
were  devoted  to  death — the  sale  of  Dunkirk  for  £400,000,  requirol 
b^  the  prodigality  of  Charles,  and  which  he  soon  squandered  upon 
his  pleasures— the  war  with  the  Dutch,  which,  after  an  immense  ex- 
penditure, was  attended  with  no  material  benefit—and  finally,  the 
measures  excited  by  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  York,  (afterwards 
James  II.)  consisting  of  numerous  attacks  upon  the  lives,  liberties 
and  properties  of  the  people,  mingled  with  party  intrigues,  plots,  ana 
conspiracies. 

Before  the  reign  of  Charles  expired,  the  Whigs  became  predomi- 
nant in  parliament,  and  raging  furiously  against  the  Catholics,  in- 
sisted on  the  kine's  assent  to  the  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  his  brother, 
the  duke  of  York.  This  affair  induced  the  king  to  dissolve  two 
parliaments  in  succession.  The  consequence  was,  that  England  was 
thrown  into  a  flame.  But  the  kmg  took  measures  to  crush  or  m- 
limidate  the  opponents  of  the  court  Lord  Russel,  who  had  been 
remarkable  for  his  opposition  to  the  popish  succession,  Algernon 
Sydney,  and  several  other  distinguished  protestants,  were  tried,  con- 
demned, and  executed.  The  ground  of  proceeding  against  them, 
was  a  pretended  conspiracy  In  favour  of  reform,  called  the  Rye- 
House  riot  A  pretended  Popish  Plot  had,  previously  to  this,  been 
disclosed  by  the  unprincipled  Titus  Gates,  bv  means  of  which  Lord 
,  Stafford  and  some  other  Catholics  were  conaeomed  and  executed. 

17.  It  was  thought  that  Charles,  having  been  guilty  of 
arbitrary  conduct,  intended  to  take  some  measures  for  the 
future  quiet  of  his  reign,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
fit  of  illness,  and  after  languishing  a  few  days,  expired,  1686, 
in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fifth  of  his 
reign. 

{  In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  character  of 
Charles,  it  may  be  observed,  that  though  he  was  a  genius,  he  acted 
in  direct  opposition  to  every  principle  of  sound  policy.  He  chose 
rather  to  be  a  pensioner  of  France,  from  whose  kin^  he  received 
£200.000  a  year,  for  the  concealed  purposes  of  establiriiing  poperr 
and  despotic  power,  than  the  arbiter  of  Europe.    Rochester^  efM- 

Srammatic  jest,  that  Charles  *^  never  saki  a  foolish  thing,  and  never 
id  a  wise  one,"  forms  a  tolerable  motto  for  his  <*  picture  in  nttle." 
Charlei^  it  is  said,  had  a  constant  maxim,  wfaidi  was,  never  to 
fidl  out  with  any,  let  the  provocation  be  ever  so  i^reat ;  by  which  he 
observed,  he  had  ibond  great  benefit  all  his  life ,  and  the  reason  he 

21 
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«KfB  for  it  was,  that  )ie  did  not  know  how  soon  it  mighl  be  neasamry 
R>r  him  to  have  them  again  for  his  best  friends.  It  has  likewise 
been  said  of  this  king,  that  had  he  k)ved  business  as  well  as  he  un- 
derstood it,  he  would  have  been  the  greatest  prince  in  Europe. 

Dryden  did  not  scruple  to  laud  this  prince,  in  a  fulsome  manner 
as  in  the  lines, 

**TniFf  good  and  truly  great : 
For  glorious  as  he  fooe,  benignly  so  he  set.'* 

18.  On  tlie  death  of  Charles,  the  duke  of  York  was  ira 
mediately  proclaimed  king  under  the  title  of  James  TT.,  1G85. 
The  history  of  this  reign  consists  of  little  more  tlian  the 
weak  and  irresolute  efforts  of  a  bigotted  and  tyrannical  prince, 
to  introduce  popery ;  an  attempt  so  absuixl,  that  it  did  not 
meet  with  the  feast  encouragement  from  the  pope  himsell 

§  The  capacity  of  James  was  by  no  means  equal  to  the  subverstoo 
of  those  deep  and  solid  foundations,  which  supported  the  civil  and  re- 
Ugious  Uberties  of  his  people.  The  share  which  he  had  in  his  father^ 
siiiferings  had  not  sufficiently  taught  him,  that  the  jealousy  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  was  too  strong  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  to  be 
easily  allayed.  He  was  so  violent  and  precipitate  in  his  condiu^  thai 
he  never  (ailed  to  counteract  his  own  purposes;  and  he  establish^  the 
protestant  religion,  on  a  firmer  basis  than  ever,  by  his  wild  attempts 
to  introduce  those  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Though  he  ascend^ 
the  throne  with  many  advantages,  he  could  never  sit  easy  in  it;  and 
havinff  taught  even  the  advocates  of  non-resistance,  to  resist,  he  wat 
forced  to  relinquish  a  crown,  which  he  was  absolutely  unfit  to  wear. 

19.  One  of  the  principial  events  of  his  reign,  was  tlie  re 
belUon  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  a  natural  son  of  Chaiiei 
II.,  who  undertook  to  seize  the  crown.  He  was  defeated  at » 
Bridgewater,  by  the  king's  forces,  taken  prisoner,  and  be- 
headed. Had  this  victory  been  managed  with  prudence  by 
James,  it  would  have  tended  much  to  increase  his  authority; 

,  but  the  cruelty  with  which  the  revolt  was  punished,  and  the 
rash  confidence  with  which  this  success  inq;>ired  the  king, 
led  to  his  ruin.  That  most  profligate  of  all  the  iudges  that 
ever  sat  on  the  English  bench,  Jeffries,  aided  the  king  in 
the  work  of  murder,  to  an  extent  that  has  called  down  oo 
him  the  execrations  of  mankind.  He  was  wont  to  boast  of 
the  numbers  whom  he  had  adjudged  to  the  gallows. 

The  spirit  of  the  nation  was  roused,  by  the  offensive  and 
tyrannical  measures  which  James  took  to  establish  pop^^ 
and  many  great  men  in  England  and  Scotland,  applied  fei 
relief  to  William,  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  nuurried  Maiy 
the  eldest  daughter  of  James.    Waiiam  accordingly  enAnA 
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ed  for  England,  with  an  army,  and  determined,  agreeably  to 
request,  to  assume  the  government. 

§  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  princ^  he  was  joined,  not  only  by  the 
*higs,  but  by  many  whom  the  king  had  considerea  his  best  friends. 
Even  his  dauffhter  Anne,  inspir^  with  protestant  zeal,  deserted 
him,  and,  with  ner  husband,  prince  George  of  Denmark,  joined  iht 
invader. 

Upon  this,  James,  reasonably  filled  with  distrust  of  hii 
people,  fled  to  France,  where  the  palace  of  St.  Germain  was 
assigned  him;  but  as  one  remarks,  ^the  convent  ci  La 
Trappe  would  have  been  a  much  more  suitable  retreat"^  In 
France,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

A  convention-parliament  declared  the  king's  flight  an  ab- 
dication, and  settled  the  crown  upon  William  and  Mary. 

§  The  duke  of  Buckingham  gave  this  character  of  the  two  ro3ra] 
brothers,  Charles  and  James ;  that  "  the  elder  could  see  Uiings  if  he 
would,  and  the  younger  would  see  things  if  he  could." 

On  tlie  access  of  James,  an  address  of  the  Quakers  to  him,  is  high- 
ly characteristic  of  that  shrewd  sect  "  We  come  to  condole  the 
death  of  our  friend  Charles ;  and  we  are  glad  that  thou  art  come  to 
be  our  ruler.  We  hear  that  thou  art  a  dissenter  from  the  church  of 
England,  and  so  are  we.  We  beg  that  thou  wo\  Idst  grant  the  same 
)it)^y  tliat  thou  takest  thyself,  and  so  we  wi^  thee  well.  Fare- 
well." 

20.  William  and  Mary  now  ascended  the  throne.  This 
event  constitutes  what  the  British  writers  are  pleased  to  call 
the  glorious  revolution  of  1688.  In  the  settlement  which 
was  then  made  of  the  crown,  the  sole  administration  remain* 
ed  in  the  prince.  The  protestant  succession  was  secured ; 
religious  toleration  granted,  and  presbyterianism  re-establish* 
ed  in  Scotland.  A  declaration  of  rights  was  also  made,  in 
which  the  chief  subjects  of  dispute  between  the  king  and 
people,  were  finally  determined.  The^powers  of  the  royal 
prerogative  were  more  narrowly  circumscribed,  and  more  ex- 
actly defined,  than  in  any  former  period  of  the  English  go- 
vernment. 

{  A  revolution  became  mdispensable,  inasmuch  as  the  principles 
of  religious  liberty  were  now  generally  established  in  Britain,  and 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  from  their  arbitrary  notions, 
entertained  a  strong  aversion  to  a  large  portion  of  their  subjects. 
There  was,  however,  a  class,  chiefly  among  the  clergy,  who  held 
the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience,  and  the  divine  right  of  kincs  and 
bishops.  Numbers  of  these,  looking  upon  James  as  their  lawful 
king,  and  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William,  wei» 
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eipriTed  of  their  stations.    Hence,  they  wen  8t]ied  "  noo-JitnaB 
gh-churchmen,  and  jacobites.** 

2L  William  experienced  a  degree  of  trouble  from  Ireland, 
ti8  that  country  still  adhered  to  James.  The  latter,  being 
assisted  by  Louis  XIV.,  landed  with  some  French  forces  io 
Ireland,  where  be  was  joined  by  a  large  army  of  Irishmoi. 
William,  however,  defeated  them,  in  the  memorable  bfittle  at 
Boyne,  and  the  country  submitted  to  the  new  king. 

During  most  of  the  reign  of  this  prince,  the  nation  was 
niTolved  in  many  active  wars.  Their  principal  cause  was 
the  ambition  of  Louis  XIY.  These  wars  were  carried  on 
with  vigour  and  success,  though  without  any  distinguished 
actions,  unless  it  be  the  sea-fight  of  La  Hogue.  The  peaca 
of  Ry^ wick,  in  1697,  terminated  hostilities,  and  it  was  ap> 
parent  that  the  power  of  France  was  weakened.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  William  acted  in  hid  foreign  wars,  was,  tha 
balance  of  power,  of  which  he  was  an  ardent  advocate. 

§  Louis,  who  used  James  to  promote  his  own  interest,  was  deter 
mined,  if  possible,  to  restore  him  to  the  throne.  With  this  object 
he  furnished  him  with  a  powerful  fleet,  and  the  eidled  prince  re- 
ared to  La  Hogue,  whence  he  was  ready  to  embark  for  En|^an4 
The  English  admiidl,  Rnssel,  put  to  sea  with  ail  possible  ezpeahioiL 
and  being  reinforced  bv  the  Dutch  squadron,  he  sailed  for  the  coast  of 
France,  with  ninety  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates  and  fire-ships. 
On  the  19th  of  May,  1692,  the  hostile  fleets  met  off  La  Hogue;  and, 
after  a  bloody  contest  of  ten  hours,  victory  declared  in  favour  of  the 
English.  The  French,  who  had  fifly-three  ships  of  the  line,  lost 
a  great  part  of  theur  fleet,  and  could  not  be  made  to  hazard  anoth^ 
battle  by  sea.  James  returned  m  despair  to  St.  Gennains,  where  he 
died,  ui  1701,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  having,  some  tima 
before  his  death,  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  worldly  grandeur,  and 
sut)jected  himself  to  uncommon  penance  and  m<»*ti6cation.  His 
body,  brains,  and  heart,  like  those  of  Richard  I.,  were  deposited  ia 
different  cemeteries. 

22^  After  the  death  of  James,  notwithstanding  the  succes- 
sion of  the  crown  had  been  settled  in  the  house  of  Hanovefi 
his  son  was  proclaimed  king  of  England,  at  &  Germiuns, 
and  treated  as  such  at  the  court  of  Versailles.  This  act  so 
exasperated  the  British  nation,  that  both  houses  of  paiiiameot 
assured  his  majesty,  that  they  would  assist  him  to  the  ut- 
naost  of  their  power,  against  all  his  enemies,  and  the  whda 
kingdom  joined  in  a  cry  for  war  with  France.  While  Wit 
Ham  was  making  preparations  for  the  approachmg  coiifiia, 
he  was  suddenly  removed  bv  death,  in  ^1^  fi^feffgW^  J^^ 
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of  Ills  age,  and  fourteenth  of  lib  reign.  His  excellent  consorti 
hud  partner  in  the  throne,  died  seven  years  before  him,  of  the 
small  pox. 

§  In  person,  William  was  small  and  slender.  His  complexion  was 
brown,  his  nose  Roman,  and  his  eye  piercing.  His  genius  was  pene- 
trating, and  his  judgment  sound ;  but  in  his  manners  he  was  distant, 
and  better  qualified  to  gain  respect  than  love. 

During  this  reign,  the  system  of  borrowing  money  on  remote 
funds  commenced,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  national 
debt  A  standing  army,  too,  was  first  sanctioned  by  paiiiament,  in 
the  time  of  this  prince,  a  measure  only  to  be  defended  by  the  rela- 
tive situation  of  Europe. 

23.  The  crown  now,  (1702,)  devdved  on  Anne,  the 
second  daughter  of  James  IT.,  who  was  married  to  George, 
prince  of  Denmark.  Her  reign  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
in  British  history.  The  arms  of  England  were  every  where 
triumphant,  nor  were  the  achievements  of  its  scholars  less 
conspicuous.  The  great  names  of  Newton,  Locke,  Addison, 
Swift,  and  others,  have  immortalized  the  times  of  the  "  Good 
Queen  Anne,"  as  she  has  been  familiarly  called.  Though 
not  endowed  with  superior  talents,  she  was  respected  for  her 
virtues.  The  military  and  literary  distinction  of  her  reign, 
could  not,  in  any  great  degree,  be  attributed  to  her  personal 
conduct  or  councils. 

'^The  principal  events  of  her  reign  were,  her  war  against 
France,  carried  on  by  the  duke  of  Marlix)rough,  the  greatest 
general  of  tlie  age,  who  gained  the  splendid  victories  of  Blen- 
heim, Rcunilies,  Oudenarde,  and  Malplaquet,  the  ccmstitution* 
U  union  between  England  and  Scotland,  in  1706,  and  the 
sonfusions  occasioned  by  the  high  party  spirit  which  prevail* 
ed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  queen's  reign. 

§  The  war  against  France,  continued  froi^  the  commencement  to 
(he  last  year  but  one  of  her  reign.  Germany  and  Holland  were  in 
alliance  with  England.  The  commander,  on  the  part  of  the  empire, 
who  was  associated  with  Marlborough,  was  prince  Eugene.  In  the 
famous  battle  of  Blenheim,  the  Fr^ich  lost  twenty  thousand  men. 
The  duke,  during  the  engagement,  rode  through  the  hottest  of  ihe 
fire,  but  neither  in  this,  nor  m  any  other  conflict,  did  he  receive  a 
wound.  This  victory  saved  the  house  of  Austria  from  ruin.  In  the 
baUle  of  Ramilies,  six  thousand  of  &e  enemy  lost  their  lives,  and 
seven  lliuusand  were  captured ;  and  this  success  was  soon  foUowed 
Dy  the  general  conauest  of  the  Netherlands.  In  the  course  of  a  most 
successful  war  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  Louis  was  humbled  to  a  do- 
giee,  that  obliged  him  to  demand  peace,  which  though  at  first  refu- 

21* 
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•ed.  took  place  in  1713,  when  the  change  in  Anne's  ministryy  gcve  t 

facility  to  negociations  for  that  object 

Intnetreaty  of  peace  which  waaaiffned  af  Utrecht,  Spain  yiddei 
to  England  all  right  to  Gibraltar,  and  the  island  of  Minorca,  whS^ 
France  reaiffned  her  pretensions  to  Hudson's  Bay,  Nora  Scotia,  8L 
Christopher\  and  Newfoundland. 

Of  l^uurlborough,  it  may  be  said,  that  he  never  laid  siege  to  a  town 
which  he  did  not  take,  or  fought  a  battle  which  he  did  not  win.  His 
understandinff  was  as  injurious  to  Prance  as  his  arms.  At  St.  James*, 
he  was  a  perfect  courtier,  the  head  of  a  party  in  parliament,  and  in 
foreign  countries,  one  of  the  ablest  negociators  that  any  age  has  pro- 
duceo. 

In  the  constitutional  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  it  was  stipn- 
lated,  that  the  united  kingdoms  of  Great  Britian,  should  be  represent 
ed  by  one  and  the  same  parliament,  that  Scotland  d&ould  be  repie 
seated  by  sixteen  neers  and  forty-five  oommoners,  and  thai  all  peen 
of  Scotland  should  be  peers  of  Great  Britain,  and  rank  next  ate 
English  peers,  of  the  like  orders  and  degrees. 

The  confusions  occasioned  by  high  party  spirit,  were  aggravated 
after  the  occurrence  of  peace.  The  strife  between  the  \¥hiff8  vad 
Tories,  was  never  higher  than  at  this  time.  After  the  peace,  Oe  mi- 
nisters, as  leaders  of  the  nation,  no  longer  restrained  by  tte  tie  of 
common  danger,  gave  loose  to  their  mutual  animosity. 

The  great  duke  of  Marlborough  was  sacrificed,  m  consequence  of 
these  dissentions ;  though  every  honour  had  been  accorded  to  him,  and 
the  most  munificent  msnefactions  bestowed  upon  him,  (£6OOy880 
having  been  voted  at  one  time^  to  build  the  castle  of  Blfaheiin,)  whm 
his  enemies  came  into  the  mmistry,  the  queen  was  induced  to  dk- 
miss  him  from  aU  his  employments.  The  tories  had  now  supplant- 
ed the  whigs  in  her  favour,  an  event  brought  about  by  the  preaching 
of  Dr.  Sacheverell,  who  inculcated  the  tory  principles  of  paaaire 
obedience,  and  who,  on  account  of  his  trial,  before  the  house  of  com- 
mons, excited  a  sympathy  which  he  did  not  deserve. 

24.  Anne  died  in  her  fiftieth  year,  after  a  short  reign  of 
twdve  years,  in  1714.  She  became  a  victim  to  an  apopleo 
tic  disorder,  which  was  brought  on,  or  hastoned,  by  fiu%ue^ 
and  the  agitaticm  of  her  mind,  in  attending  a  prolonged  ct- 
hinet  council,  in  which,  her  ministers  ftO  into  violent  akerca- 
lions  with  one  another. 

{Anne  was  of  the  middle  size,  mijestic,  and  well  proportionedj 
her  &oe  was  round,  her  featores  regular,  her  ocmidezlon  ruddy,  aad 
Aer  hair  a  dariL  brovm. 

GERMANY. 

26.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  this  period  161% 
Ihtthias  was  at  the  head  of  Uie  Gennan  empire.    He 
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i4hempted  to  recondle  the  protestants  to  the  eatholicef,  but 
without  success.  The  rerdt  of  the  ^hemians  brought  oq  a 
dvil  war,  which  lasted  thirty  years,  in  the  course  of  which, 
Ferdinand,  cousin  to  the  emperor,  was  invested  with  iim 
Kingdom  ojf  Bohemia ;  and  Hungary,  also,  was  soon  afterwards 
conceded.  Matthias,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  dkd  before  tha 
conclusion  of  the  war. 

{An  excellent  rule  of  conduct  for  a  prince  wbidi  the  emperor  de- 
Uveredto  his  successor,  was  the  following:  "  If  you  wish  your  sub- 
jects to  be  happy  under  your  government,  do  not  let  them  feel  the 
ftill  fimje  of  your  authoriQr." 

26.  Ferdinand  U.  became  emperor  in  1619.  During  his 
reign,  Ihe  ambition  of  Austria  appeared,  in  her  attempts  to 
extmguish  the  protestant  religion,  to  abrk^  the  liberties  of 
the  empire,  ana  to  render  the  imperial  diadem  hereditary  in 
her  own  house.  But  these  attempts,  especially  in  r^;ard  to 
the  first  two  objects,  were  frustrated  by  the  agency  of  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  who,  at  the  hsad  of  the 
Evangelical  Union,  made  rapid  progress  in  Oermany,  tiH 
death  stopped  his  career,  in  1632.  Austria,  however,  has 
usually  hdd  the  imperial  sceptre,  and  has  kng  had  an  as- 
cendancy in  the  em[»re. 

{Ferdinand  has  been  styled  by  the  papists,  the  Apostolical  Empe- 
ror, on  account  of  his  hatred  to  the  protestants.  He  was  an  miKd- 
mg  bigot,  and  iKOurge  of  the  em^mt^ 

27.  Ferdinand  I£F.,  son  of  the  precedii^,  was  dected  Jung 
of  the  Romans,  (so  is  the  head  of  the  Grmnanic  body  c^en 
called,)  in  1637.  The  protestants  in  the  emjxre,  foimd  the 
most  active  support  during  the  former  part  of  this  reagn,  both 
bom  the  Swe(ks  and  the  French ;  and  the  emperor  being 
fixced  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  1648,  these  pow- 
eis  dictated  its  tonus.  By  this  celebrated  treaty,  all  disputes 
were  settled  between  the  contending  princes  of  the  empire, 
wad  the  cont^oding  rdigions. 

I  T\ie  Swedes  were  hidemniied  for  the  diarges  of  the  war,  and 
acquired  Pomerania,  Stettin.  Wisnun;.  &c.,  and  their  soverdgn,  the 
digni^  of  prince  of  the  empire ;  the  palatine  family  was  restored  to 
ito  chief  po^Bessions ;  the  kmg  of  France  nude  landmve  of  Alsace, 
and  an  equal  estaUlrtiment  of  the  three  religions,  vn.  the  Catholic 
Lttffaenn,  and  Caivinistia 

Ferdinand  was  a  devoted  Catholic.  He  expenenced  many  cala* 
mities,  but  bore  them  with  magnanimity. 

28.  Leopdd  I.,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  was  elecl^ 
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ed  emperor  in  1657.  Hia  was  a  long  reign,  of  nearly  &t) 
years.  Joseph  I.  succeeded  him,  1705,  and  reigned  till  1711 
Both  of  these  emperors  were  engaged  in  the  war  of  the  Spanr 
ish  succession,  which  commenc^  in  1700,  cm  account  of  the 
claim  advanced  by  Lec^ld,  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  TLe 
house  of  Bourbon  was  nis  competitor.  The  war  was  car- 
ried on  by  Austria,  (England  and  Hdland  being  b^  allies,) 
with  success.  Joseph,  after  having  conquered  Naples  and  Sar- 
dinia, forced  the  pope  to  acknowledge  the  Archduke  Charlea^ 
as  king  of  Spain.  But,  at  length,  the  Austrian  clainMuH 
being  ^elected  emperor,  the  Spanish  crown  was  relinquiflhed 
to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  in  the  peace  of  1713.  In  1683| 
Yienna  was  besieged  by  an  immense  army  of  the  Turks, 
but  the  place  was  relieved  by  John  Solnerid,  king  of  Poland. 
Charles  YI.  was  elected  in  1711.  His  reign  extends  naany 
years  into  the^  next  pmod,  but  before  the  conclusioQ  of  the 
pveeent,  occurred  his  memorable  war  with  the  sultan  Aclunel 
ul.,  in  which  he  obtained  many  victories  over  the  Turksi 
by  his  genere^  the  renowned  prince  Eugene. 

SPAIN. 

29.  The  successor  of  Philip  II.,  on  the  thrcme  of  Spain, 
was  his  son,  Philip  III.,  1598.  From  the  commencemeni  at 
this  reign,  Spain  declin^  in  power,  and  notwithstanding  her 
great  sources  of  wealth,  the  national  finances  were  exceeding 
ty  embarrassed.  He  had  lost  the  seven  United  Provinoeei, 
whose  independence  was  solemnly  acknowledged,  1609.  A 
most  ill  judged  measure  of  his  reign,  was  the  expuision  of 
all  the  Moors,  from  his  kingdom,  who  were  its  most  industri- 
ous inhabitants.  This,  added  to  the  depopulation  occasioned 
by  her  American  colonies,  rendered  Spain  a  mass  ci  weak 
ness. 

■  30.  Under  Philip  IV.,  who  succeeded  his  fether,  in  16S1, 
the  national  weakness  and  disorders  increased,  rather  thftqf 
diminished.  Philip  was  implicitly  ruled  by  his  mimttei^ 
Olivarq^,  a  man  of  an  indiscreet  (Hid  insolent  turn,  who^ 
while  he  encouraged  the  licentiousness  of  his  sovereign,  iaak* 
gelf  wore  the  specious  appearanc*^  of  extraordinary  piety.  ^ 

The  reign  of  Philip  was  indeed  one  continued  ttii^.iif 
miscarriages  and  defeats.      The  Dutch  seized  Brasdl :  iIm 


French  Invaded  Artois ;  Catalonia  revolted  Co  France ;  and 
Portugal,  shaking  off  the  yoke,  recovered  its  independence. 

31.  The  revolution  of  Portugal,  was  effected  with  unwont- 
ed ease  and  celerity.  It  took  place,  1640,  and  Portugal,  af- 
ter having  been  an  appendage  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain  for 
sixty  years,  asserted  the  rights  of  self  government.  The 
people,  disgusted  with  the  administration  of  Olivarez,  were 
prepared  for  a  change.  The  duke  of  Braganza,  descended 
from  the  ancient  kings  of  Portugal,  having  command  of  the 
army  at  this  time,  and  instigated  by  the  ambition  of  h» 
dutchess,' caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king,  at  Lisbon. 
The  Spanish  guards  were  attacked  and  overcome,  ahd  the 
principal  adherents  of  the  government,  were  put  to  death  by 
the  populace.  The  whole  was  accomplished  in  two  <x  three 
hours.  The  example  of  the  capital  was  followed  by  all  the 
oonsideFable  towns,  and  soon  afler,  by  all  the  foreign  settle- 
tnents.     The  duke  of  Braganza  took  the  title  of  Jdm  lY. 

{  The  events  which  ooeorred  in  the  history  of  Portagal,  previoos* 
ly  to  the  above  revolution,  are  summarily  as  follows : 

Portugal  was  the  ancient  Lusitania,  and  was  successively  subject 
U>  the  Suevi,  the  Goths,  and  the  Moors. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  Henry  of  Burgundy 
grandson  to  Robert  L,  of  France,  rendered  assistance  to  Alphonsa 
In  his  wars  against  the  Moors,  and  having  distinguished  himself  by 
great  bravery,  Alphonso  bestowed  on  him  his  natural  daughter 
Thefeaa,  in  marriage,  and  also  created  him  count  of  that  part  of 
Portugal,  where  Oporto  was  situated,  from  which  place,  formerly 
called  P6rtu8  Calk,  the  whole  country  took  its  name.  By  the  valour 
ef  Henry,  the  country  reined  its  Uborty,  and  he  governed  it  with 
the  title  of  count 

His  son,  Ali^onso  Henriquez,  having  obtained  a  dedshre  vietory 
over  &ve  Moorish  kings,  was  proclaimed  king,  by  the  sddiers.  Seve- 
ral princes  succeeded  hun,  whose  reijns  deserve  no  particular  notice. 
On  the  death  of  Ferdinand  L,  in  iw3,  the  states  gave  the  crown  to 
his  natural  brother,  John  1.,  sumamed  the  Bastard,  who  was  equally 
politic  and  enterprising,  and  in  whose  reign,  the  Portuguese  first 
projected  discoveries  in  the  western  ocean. 

In  the  reign  of  his  great  grandson,  John  H.,  who  was  a  prince  of 
profound  sagacity  and  extensive  views,  the  Portuguese  made  con- 
quests in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  discovered,  under  Diaz,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  That  cape  was  doubled  in  1407,  for  the  first  time,  by 
Vasoo  de  Gama,  who  thence  sailed  for  the  East  Indies. 

Eraanuel,  cousin  of  John,  ascending  the  Portuguese  throne^  in 
MOS,  adopted  the  plan  of  his  predecessors,  and  sent  out  a  fleet  It 
^ras  m  ith  this  fleet,  that  Gama  doubled  the  cape  as  above  mentioned; 
•Ihers  of  the  king's  vessels  discovered  Brazil,  In  150L    lOOgle 
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'  ThMe  pridteea  luid  the  merit  of  exciting  thai  ^irit  of  dmctvnrf 
which  led  to  many  siibsec^uent  improvements  of  navigation  vod 
commerce.  Their  discovenes  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  led  to  the  vov- 
age  of  Ck>lumbus,  and  the  discovery  of  America  Tney  also  estaK- 
Kahed  valu8J)le  colonies  in  Africa  and  America,  and  an  ezlMisifa 
empire  in  India.  The  reign  of  Emannd,  was  the  most  giorioosii: 
the  annak  of  Portugal.  He  was  a  great  and  wise  prince^  and  ban- 
iiehed  poverty  and  distress  from  his  dominions. 

John  UL,  the  son  of  Emanuel,  admitted  the  new  founded  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  which  has  since  been  a  powerful  engine  of  despotism 
and  superstition.  He  encouraged,  if  he  did  not  establish,  the  Inqui- 
sition m  Portugal. 

Sebastian,  his  grandson,  fanatically  led  as  army  against  the  Moon^ 
in  Africa,  where  he  and  most  of  his  amy  periiiied  in  battle.  Sebas 
tian,  leaving  no  issue,  was  succeeded  by  his  unel&  caidinal  Heavy, 
in  1578.  who,  also  dying  without  children,  Philip  U.,king  of  Spain, 
obtained  the  crown,  in  right  of  his  mother,  1580.  After  sixty  years 
of  subjection  to  Spain,  the  Portuguese,  as  already  related,  threw  ofl 
tiie  Spanish  yoke,  and  became  independent,  under  the  duke  of  Ba- 
ganza,  the  l^nl  hehr  of  the  throne. 

32.  Chnnes  II.,  succeeded  his  fatl^r,  Philip  lY.,  od  the 
throne  of  Spain,  in  1665.  In  order  to  frustrate  the  schemes 
of  the  kingB  of  England  and  France,  and  of  the  states  of 
Holland,  1^  left  his  dominbns  to  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou^ 
second  son  of  Louis,  dauphin  of  France. 

{  Tliis  prince  is  said  to  have  been  debilitated,  both  in  body  and 
in  mind,  oy  certain  drugs  which  his  mother  administered  to  lilm  in 
his  chocdate.  To  so  unnatural  an  act,  she  was  led,  in  oonaeqnenoe 
of  his  refusal  to  accept  of  her  aseastance  as  regent  Certain  it  i& 
that  active  before,  he  lost,  in  the  oourse  of  a  few  weeks,  his  wcmted 
spirits;  and  his  ftiture  imbecility, proved  highly  detrhnental  to  the 
interests  of  his  kingdom. 

33.  The  duke  of  Anjou,  under  the  title  of  Philip  T.,  the 
first  Spanish  monarch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  ascended  the 
throne  in  1700.  In  1701,  nearly  all  Europe  united  agaioai 
France  and  Spain,  and  a  useless  and  bloody  war  was  carried 
on  tiU  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713.  Gibraltar  was  lost  (o 
Spain,  in  the  course  of  this  war. 

TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

34.  The  most  splendid  period  in  the  history  of  Titrkby, 
was  that  which  immediately  preceded  the  present  The  spirit 
of  military  enterprise  was  now  considerably  abated  ;  tlioi^ 
the  power  of  the  empire  continued  undiminished,  except  m 
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9  naval  force.    The  latter  never  wboUy  recovered  firooi  the 
efiects  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Lepanto. 

The  present  period  embraces  tlie  reigns  of  nine  sultans, 
and  a  part  of  the  reign  of  another.  They  were  generally  at 
war  with  the  neighbouring  powers ;  Persia  on  the  one  side. 
Venice,  Hungary,  and  Austria,  on  the  other. 

§  During  the  former  period,  the  wars  of  the  Turks  with  the  Vene*, 
tians,  had  been  extremely  ftre^uent  and  bloody.  That  small,  but 
enterprising  and  martial  republic,  had,  during  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
years,  restrained  the  Ottoman  power,  and  prevented  it,  most  proba- 
bly, from  overspreading  a  great  part  of  Europe.  The  spirit  of  hos- 
tility continued  through  the  present  period,  and  broke  out  occasion- 
ally into  fierce  fightings.  The  Turks  were  for  a  long  time  superior 
to  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe  in  military  tactics,  on  account  of 
havmg  an  order  of  men  exclusively  devoted  to  tlie  profession  o# 
arms,  and  also  on  account  of  their  frequent  use  of  artillery. 

Achmet  I.,  made  war  with  Persia  and  Hungary,  but  with  litth! 
success.  During  his  reign,  in  161 1,  Constantinople  was  aflSieted  wttir 
a  dreadful  plague,  of  whicn  more  than  200^000  persons  died. 

Othman  n.,  invaded  Poland,  but  was  forced  to  make  peace  aftei 
having  lost  80,000  men.  In  1^32,  he  was  strangled  by  tne  Janiaaries^ 
whom  he  intended  to  disband. 

Amuratb  IV.,  tarnished  a  victory  which  he  had  obtained  in  the 
capture  of  Bagdad,  by  the  barbarous  daughter  of  90,000  PersianS| 
who  had  laid  down  their  arms,  as  well  as  of  all  the  inhabitants. 

Mahomet  IV.  made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  annals  of  Europe, 
from  the  middle,  till  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Under  him,  the  Turks  a^in  became  formidable  to  Europe,  and  took 
Candia  from  the  Venetians,  and  besieged  the  capital  of  Austria. 
The  siege  of  Candia  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  modern  times. 
Candia  was  the  ancient  Crete,  and  an  emporium  for  commerce. 
The  Turks  had  long  desired  to  take  possession  of  it,  and  at  lengUi, 
in  1646,  eflfeoted  a  landing  on  it,  with  60,000  men.  Alter  several 
towns  had  surrendered,  Candia,  the  capital,  was  invested.  This 
siege  continued  twenty-five  years.  For  the  last  two  years,  the 
Turks  put  forth  every  effort^  inasmuch  as  the  delay  was  mortifyingf 
to  tiieu:  prkle,  and  disappouited  their  ambitious  hopes.  Alter  the 
loss  of  90,000  lives,  on  the  part  of  the  Venetians  and  their  allies,  and 
118,000  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers,  in  the  space  of  two  years  and 
four  months,  the  city  surrender©!  on  honourable  terms,  in  1670.  It 
is  said  the  besiegers  made  against  it,  fifty-six  assaults  and  ninety-six 
sallies ;  and  that  the  Venetians  discharged  276,743  cannon  ballsy 
48^1 19  bonobs,  and  consumed  50,317  barrds  of  powder.  The  Turks 
have  ever  since  held  possession  of  the  island. 

In  the  siege  of  the  capital  of  Austria,  in  1683,  John  Sobieski, 
king  of  Poland,  particularly  distinguished  himself.  His  assistance 
was  requested  bjr  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  readily  bestowed. 
Through  his  eflbrts,  Austria  seems  to  have  been  saved  from  destruo- 
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tfoBy  9oA  UmOUohmui  pcyw6r  pvercntod  IWhd  oAittin^  an  < 
nent  in  the  heart  of  Europe— a  aerrioe  which  Aofltna  has  ainee  ill 
requited.  Sobieslii,  whose  army,  when  Joined  by  the  AnstriaM^  did 
not  exceed  50,000  men,  advanced  to  the  environs  of  Vienna,  and 
foQght  one  of  the  most  memorable  battles  of  the  age.  An  army  ot 
DMrly  200.000  Turks,  brave  and  well  disciplined,  was  entirely  de- 
feated by  the  Pole,  who  lost  only  600  men.  The  nctors  secured  te 
great  Ottoman  standard,  180  pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  immense 
treasures  found  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  The  war  ocmtinned 
after  that  defcnU,  in  which  the  Turks  were  the  greatest  sufierers. 
The  imperialists^  however,  were  weary  of  it ;  but  neither  party 
could  be  speed'dy  brought  to  an  accommodation,  on  account  of  ttie 
intrigues  of  the  French  king,  who  wished  to  exhaust  the  resoui'eci 
of  the  house  of  Austria. 

Under  Soly man  IJ.,  the  Turiu  were  almost  constantly  defeated  by 
the  imperialists.  Mustapha  II.,  was  severely  beaten  in  the  famoua 
battle  of  Zenta.  in  Hungary,  by  prince  Eugene,  in  1697;  and,  in 
1609,  concluded  a  peace  at  Carlowitz,  by  which  he  was  forced  to 
cede  Transylvania,  Kaminiek,  the  Morea,  and  Aaoi. 

Under  Achmet  IIL,  in  1716,  the  Ottoman  court  dedared  war 
against  the  Venetians,and  recovered  the  Morea.  At  the  same  time^ 
war  was  waged  asamst  Austria,  but  the  most  disastrous  effwts  to 
the  Turks,  took  place  from  this  renewal  of  the  contention.  Prinee 
Euf^ene  defeated  a  powerful  arrov,  in  the  battle  of  Peterwaradin, 
and  took  Temeswar,  in  1716.  The  next  year,  the  strong  town  o( 
Belgrade  surrendered  to  his  a|^  victorious  arms.  The  diaadvan- 
tageous  peace  of  Paasarowitz,  m  1718,  followed  these  defeats.  And 
the  Ottoman^  formerly  so  terriUe  in  arms,  was  obli^  to  yield  the 
palm  of  mihtary  skil^  if  not  valour,  to  the  disciplmed  le^^oDB  of 
ChristendcHn. 

BRITISH  COLONIES  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

35.  Our  own  country,  b  intended  by  the  British  Colo* 
Kivs  in  America.  During  the  present  period,  and  part  d 
the  following,  the  people  inhabiting,  chiefly,  the  south-eastern 
portkm  of  North  Ajnerica,  were  known  by  the  dixive  appeiift*' 
tion. 

These  cobnies  were  settlements  made  principally  by  die 
English,  though  some  of  them  derived  their  origin  fix»n  ad- 
ventures set  OQ  foot  by  other  European  nations.  They  were 
al^  however,  included  within  the  English  patent,  and  oairoed 
by  the  En^jrii  crown. 

36.  It  was  more  than  a  century,  from  the  discov^of  the 
northern  portira  of  the  American  continent,  by  Cabot,  before 
the  Qigfeh  made  anjr  effectual  attempts  to  cckmcm  die 
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coontry.  The  first  mni  {torn  the  crown,  under  which  set: 
dements  were  actually  made  in  North  America,  was  dated 
April  10,  1606.  James  L,  by  his  letters  patent,  granOed  an 
exclusive  right  or  privilege  to  two  companies,  called  the  Lon- 
don and  Pl3m[iouth  companies,  by  which  they  were  autho- 
rized to  possess  the  lands  m  America,  lying  between  the  thirty- 
fourth  and  forty-fifth  degrees  of  north  latitude ;  the  southern 
part,  called  South  Virginia,  to  the  London,  and  the  northern, 
called  North  Virginia,  to  the  Plymouth  company.  Before 
the  present  patents,  however,  a  project  to  settle  the  country 
was  undertaken  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who,  under  a  com 
mission  from  Elizabeth,  in  1584,  had  arrived  in  this  portion 
of  North  America,  which,  upon  his  flattering  account  of  it, 
was  called  Virginia,  in  compliment  to  the  queen's  virgin 
majesty.  But  this  project,  as  well  as  two  that  followed  it, 
whoUy  failed. 

Under  the  king's  patent,  the  London  company  sent  Cap* 
tain  Christopher  Newport  to  Virginia,  December  20th,  1606, 
with  a  colony  of  one  hundred  and  five  perscms,  to  commence 
a  settlement  on  the  island  Roanoke,  now  in  North  Carolina. 
By  stress  of  weather,  however,  they  were  driven  north  of 
tlieir  place  of  destination,  and  entered  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Here,  up  a  river  which  they  called  James  river,  on  a  beautiful 
peninsula,  they  commenced,  in  May,  1607,  the  settlement  of 
Jamestown.  This  was  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  the 
United  States. 

37.  Seven  years  afterwards,  1614,  a  col<»iy  of  Dutch  com* 
menced  a  settlement  on  the  present  island  of  New-York, 
which  had  been  discovered  in  the  year  1609,  by  Henry  Hud- 
son, an  Englishman  in  the  service  of  Holland.  The  Eng- 
lish government  claimed  a  prior  right  to  the  country,  by  vir- 
tue of  Cabot's  discovery;  but  the  first  settlers  retained  pos- 
session, until  1664,  when  it  was  surrendered  to  an  armament 
fitted  out  by  Charles  II.,  and  received  its^name  from  his  bro- 
ther, the  duke  of  York.  It  had  been  previously  called  New- 
Amsterdam.  The  Dutch  had  built  a  fort  here,  and  one  also 
at  Albany. 

38.  The  same  year  in  which  the  Dutch  settled  on  the 
Hudson,  Captain  John  Smith,  ranged  the  coast,  flx)m  Penobs- 
cot to  Cape  Cod.  King  Charles,  to  whom  a  map  of  the 
country  was  presentedi  named  it  New-England,  instead  of 
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North  Virginia.  Sixteen  years  from  this,  December  28, 
1620,*  a  colony  of  puritans  landed  at  Plymouth,  in  Ma^efr 
chusetts,  and  began  the  first-permanent  s^tlement  in  New- 
England.  These  colonists  were  originally  from  England. 
but  had  resided  several  years  in  Hdland,  on  account  of  the 
religious  int(derance  which  prevailed  in  their  native  country 
The  ^lony  of  Plymouth  was  afterwards  connected  widi 
another  colcnsy  in  New-England,  called  Massachusetts  Bay, 
which  was  founded  in  1628. 

39.  In  1623,  a  number  of  persons  from  England,  arrived 
in  the  river  Piscataqua,  and  began  two  settlements ;  one  al 
the  mouth,  at  a  place  called  Little  Harbour,  the  other  at  a 
riaoe  now  called  thver.  These  were  the  first  settlements  in 
New-Hampshire. 

40.  The  next  settlement  in  the  order  of  time,  seems  to  be 
that  which  was  made  by  some  bodies  of  the  Dutch  and 
Danes,  about  the  year  1625,  in  New-Jersey.  This  was  fol* 
lowed  by  the  colonization  of  Delaware,  in  1627,  by  the 
Swedes. 

41.  In  1637,  Charles  I.  granted  a  patent  to  Lord  Balti- 
more, conveying  to  him  a  tract  of  country,  on  tlie  Chesapeak 
Bay,  which,  iii  honour  of  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  the 
French  king,  he  named  Maryland.  The  next  year,  Balti- 
more  appointed  his  brother,  Leonard  Calvert,  governor  of  the 
province,  who,  with  about  two  hundred  planters,  chiefly  Ro- 
mem  catholics,  began  a  settlonent,  in  1634,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Potomac,  on  the  northern  side. 

42.  In  1633,  the  first  house  was  erected  in  Connecticut 
This  was  a  trading  house  built  by  some  Plymouth  adven 
turers,  who  transpc^ted  the  materials  up  Connecticut  river 
Two  years  from  this,  1635,  about  sixty  men,  women  and 
children,  from  Newtown  and  Watertown,  in  Massachusetts, 
commaiced  their  journey  through  the  wilderness  to  Connec- 
ticut river.  By  these  people,  Windsor,  Wethersfield,  and  Hart- 
ford, were  settled. 

43.  The  settlement  of  Rhode  Island,  is  dated  fix>m  the 
TBar  16S6,  an  event  occasioned  by  the  banishment  of  Roger 
Williaras  from  Massachusetts,  on  account  of  hb  religimia 
i^kms.  He  removed  with  bis  frtmily  to  Mooshawic,  wai 
began  a  plantation,  which,  on  account  ci  the  J^ivine  kind- 

,  he  called  Providence.  "^^ '^^"^  by  v^oogle 
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44.  The  colony  of  New-Haven,  was  formed  in  1638,  in 
consequence  of  the  English  having  occasion  to  visit  the  ter- 
ritory, in  an  expedition  against  the  Pequots.  This  cobujr 
eventually  united  with  that  of  Connecticut 

45.  In  1663,  some  of  the  Virginia  settlers  laid  the  foun* 
dation  of  North  Carolina,  which  was  followed  by  the  settle- 
ment of  South  Carolina,  in  1670.  The  Carolinas  were  so 
called  in  honour  of  Charles  IX.,  king  of  France,  under  whosd 
patronage  the  coast  had  been  discovered,  in  1563.- 

46.  In  Pennsylvania,  a  small  body  of  Swedes  had  plant 
ted  themselves,  at  an  early  period.  Their  settlement  in 
creased  slowly,  until  the  arrival  of  WiUiam  Penn,  in  1681, 
with  a  numerous  company  of  Quakers,  whom  religious  per- 
secution drove  across  the  Atlantic.  Penn  had  acquired  a 
grant  of  the  territory  now  constituting  the  state,  in  conside- 
ration of  the  debts  due  from  the  crown,  for  services  perform- 
ed by  his  father,  admiral  Penn. 

47.  The  last  settled  of  the  original  thirteen  states,  was 
Georgia,  foimded  in  1732,  by  General  Oglethorpe.  This 
comes  within  our  next  succeeding  period.  At  first,  Georgia, 
and  even  the  Floridas,  were  covered  by  the  Charter,  as  it  was 
afterwards  confirmed  and  enlarged,  which  conveyed  Carolina 
to  its  proprietors. 

48>  The  three  eldest  of  the  American  states,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived above,  are  Virginia,  New-York,  and  Massachusetts. 
These  have  hitherto  b^n  the  most  important  and  influential 
in  the  confederacy.  Others,  however,  from  their  numberS| 
are  beginning  to  acquire  their  just  consideration^ 

49.  The  causes  of  the  settlement  of  the  American  states, 
were  various.  Some  were  made  on  mercenary  views,  the 
usual  principle  of  colonization,  for  the  particular  benefits  of 
the  proprietors.  This  was  the  case  with  Virginia.  The  im- 
mediate purpose  of  the  settlement  of  New-York,  was  com- 
merce. The  Dutch  were  then  particularly  distinguished  for 
their  commercial  and  enterprising  spirit  Massachusetts,  and 
New-England  generally,  were  planted  principally  to  enjoy, 
in  an  unrestrict^  manner,  the  institutions  of  religion. 

50.  In  the  original  foundation  of  three  of  the  states,  viz^ 
Rhode  Island,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  the  free  tolera- 
tion of  reUgion  was  recognized,  and  these  were  the  first  civil 
communities  which  acted  on  a  principle  that  now  seems  to 
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be  fast  gaining  the  popular  consent  In  tlie  other  colouiea^. 
there  was  a  degree  of  intolerance  on  tlie  subject  of  rehgioo, 
the  fault  of  the  age ;  and  yet  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
civil  community,  the  freest  and  best  which  the  world  ba<l 
hitherto  seen.  In  New-England,  particularly,  tliey  wished 
to  enjoy  their  religion  in  peace ;  and  in  shutting  out  others, 
whose  religious  opinions  differed  from  their  own,  tbey  seem 
to  have  justified  themselves  on  the  principle  of  self  defence, 
with  a  view  to  be  delivered,  ever  afterwards,  firom  evils  sinu- 
iar  to  those  from  which  they  bad  recently  escaped.  As,  how 
ever,  it  must  be  impossible  to  prevent  diflerences  of  opinioa 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  a  civil  community  would  be  wise 
in  providing  for  such  a  state  of  things,  by  suitable  and  tole- 
rant regulations. 

51.  Many  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  country,  were  men 
of  talents  and  Uberal  culture  ;  and  a  wilderness  has  never 
been  planted  by  a  body  of  people,  who  were  more  solicitous 
for  the  interests  of  learning,  and  general  education.  Next, 
afler  the  establishment  of  the  Gospel,  tlieir  greatest  object 
was  to  multiply  schools  and  higher  seminaries  of  learning. 
Indeed,  the  colonists  possessed  excellent  traits.  Their  mo- 
rality and  piety,  their  spirit  of  enterprise  and  habits  of  indus- 
try, their  love  of  Uberty,  and  attention  to  edu(^tion,  were  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  similar  efforts.  Tliey  were  not 
perfect  men,  but  they  were  the  best  and  the  noblest  that  ever 
founded  an  empire.  These  remarks  are  intended  particular- 
ly for  New-England,  though  they  have  a  degree  of  applica- 
tion to  all  the  American  states. 

62.  The  colonists  purchased  their  lands  of  the  Indians ; 
and  notwithstanding  what  has  been  often  asserted,  respecung 
the  frauds  that  were  practised,  there  is  Uttle  reason  to  question 
the  punty  of  motive^  and  the  good  faith  of  those  who  were 
engaged  in  these  transactions. 

53.  The  setders  in  some  of  the  colonies,  experienced  at 
first  but  Utde  trouble  from  the  Indians,  for  many  years.  Tnis 
was  the  case  particularly  with  Massachusetts  ainl  Pennsjlva- 
nia.  In  others,  they  were  molested  from  this  quarter,  ai  a 
very  early  period.  Connecticut,  and  particularly  Virginia, 
were  obliged,  soon  after  their  settlement,  to  make  war  against 
the  savages,  in  self-defence.  And  oil  the  colonies,  sooner  or 
later,  suSered  in  various  Avays,  and  especially  by  contentions 
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iritn  the  natives.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  in  the  eadi 
wrong  was  sometimes  done  to  these  miserable  tribes*  Their 
ferocity  and  faithlessness  were,  occasionally,  met  with  the 
sternest  inflictions  of  vengeance  on  the  part  of  the  wtiites. 

Respecting  the  colonists  as  a  body,  during  the  present  pe- 
riod, it  may  be  remarked,  in  a  Very  general  way,  that  they 
struggled  long  with  all  the  hardships,  difficulties,  and  priva 
tions  incident  to  new  establishments  among  savages ;  that 
tliey  displayed  a  heroism  and  constancy,  suoi  as  have  rardy 
been  witnessed  among  men,  and  though  tempted  to  believe, 
in  some  instances,  that  their  undertaking  would  never  suc- 
ceed, yet  that  their  virtues  finally  overcame  every  obstacle, 
and  they  found  themselves  before  the  conclusion  of  this  pe- 
riod, increasing  in  wealth  and  population. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  colonists  were  often  involved  in 
the  wars  of  the  mother  country,  with  other  powers ;  that  a 
few  of  their  w€urs  with  the  Indians,  affected  several  of  the 
states  at  a  time,  and  that  a  consideration  of  their  common 
exposure,  led  to  a  general  intercourse  with  one  another,  and 
particularly  to  the  union  which  was  formed  between  the  New- 
England  colonies,  in  1 643 ;  a  union  which  lasted  more  than 
forty  years,  or  until  their  charters  were  revoked,  and  which 
furnished  the  example  of  that  nobler  confederacy  which  has 
since  taken  place,  of  all  the  American  states.  In  general, 
however,  it  is  with  the  individual  colonies  that  we  are  mostly 
concerned  in  the  history  of  this  period,  but  the  limits  of  our 
work  will  admit  only  of  a  very  few  details,  in  regard  to  one 
or  two  of  the  states. 

§  Two  years  after  the  setUdinent  of  Ck)nnecticQ^  occurred  the  war 
with  the  Fequots,  a  tribe  of  Indians,  whose  principal  residence  was 
on  a  hill  m  the  present  town  of  Chroton  These  sayages  hsd  pre- 
viously made  depredations  on  the  inHBOit  settlement,  and  killed  seve- 
ral individuals,  and  carried  others  away  ciqptive.  In  this  perilous 
state  of  affairs,  a  court,  convened  at  Hartford,  determhied  on  war. 
Ninety  men,  nearly  half  the  fendble  men  of  the  colony,  were  or- 
dered to  be  raised.  Forty-two  frcm  Hartford,  thirty  from  Windsor, 
and  eighteen  (torn  Wethersfidd.  These  troops,  toffether  vrith  seventy 
River  and  Mohegan  Indians,  were  commanded  by  Captain  Masoau 
who,  sailing  down  the  river,  surprised  Mystic,  one  of  the  principal 
ibrts  of  the  enemy,  in  the  present  town  of  Stonington. 

Before  the  savages  could  set  themselves  in  readiness,  the  troops 
instantly  pressed  forward  and  fired.  The  destruction  soon  became 
lerriblei  but  the  Indians  rallied  at  length,  and  made  a  desperate  re- 
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wMutof  •  AIL  hUwcviftr,  waii  In  t^shi.  Upon  an  order  to  tram  ftcttf 
tilie  work  of  destruction  w&s  completed.  Seventy  wigwams  were  is 
rains,  and  between  500  and  000  Indians,  lay  bleeding  on  the  ground, 
or  smouldering  in  ashes.  With  the  assistance  of  a  detachment  of 
nearly  two  hundred  men  from  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth,  the 
whites  pursued  the  rest  of  the  tiib^  who  fled  towards  the  Huwm, 
^d,  defeating  tiiem  in  another  terrible  battle^  in  a  great  swamp,  in 
Fairfield,  the  power  of  the  Pequot  nation,  was  entirely  prostrated. 
J  In'Vurginia,  the  colonists  were  soon  involved  in  contests  with  die 
Ihdiahs.  In  addition,  they  suffered  severely  by  the  scarcity  and 
iMidness  of  provisions— the  consequence  of  which  was^  that  dispases 
•Wept  off  one  half  of  their  numben  in  a  kw  months.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1600,  Obtain  SImitn,  whose  romantic  story  has  been 
■0  often  tolf^  and  whose  name  was  a  defence  of  the  settlm,  and  a  tet. 
ror  to  the  Indians,  returned  to  England.  Soon  after  his  depaituR 
tlfe  colonists  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremities,  having  had  n 
company  of  thirty  men  slain  by  the  fodians.  and  their  provisionfl 
.wasted  on  the  occasion.  A  most  distressing  nmine  ensued,  the  e£- 
feet  of  which  was  the  reduction^  six  months,  of  the  colonists,  fhni 
nearly  five  hundred  to  sixty.  The  remainder  embarked  for  their 
native  home ;  but  being  met  by  a  new  company  of  adventurers,  with 
a  large  supply  of  provisions,  they  were  hiduced  to  return,  and  try 
'the  fortunes  of  a  wilderness  once  more.  For  a  number  of  yeaiSi 
it  was  only  by  the  arrival  of  new  comers,  that  the  colony  was  pre- 
served from  extinction.  At  last  it  be^  to  prosper,  from  the  dale 
of  Sir  William  Berkeley's  administration,  16^,  whicn  lasted  nearly 
'forty  years.  Before  the  conclusion  of  this  period,  however,  tlx 
colony  experienced  the  evils  of  a  terrible  insurrecticm,  known  by 
the  name  of  Baoon's  rebellion,  which  terminated  only  with  the  ^ath 
of  its  mover. 

54.  The  principal  events  which  relate  to  the  ccdonies,  as  a 
body,  or  to  the  greater  part  of  them,  during  the  present  pe- 
riod, were  Philip's  war,  in  1675  and  1676,  which  was  the 
most  general  and  destnictive  war  with  the  Indians,  in  which 
the  c<Sonie8  were  ever  involved — the  oppressive  measures  re- 
hting  to  the  colonies  under  the  Stuart  &mily,  who  attempted 
tfie  destruction  of  their  charters  and  liberties— and  the  wars 
occasioned  by  the  hostilities  into  which  the  mother  country 
entered  with  other  European  powers,  usually  calkd  king 
William's  war,  and  queen  Anne's  war;  the  former  com- 
mencmg  in  1690,  aodcontmuing  to  1697,  and  the  latter  com- 
mencing in  1702,  and  ending  in  1713. 

{  Philip's  war  was  carried  on  by  a  kinfg  or  sachem  of  Hoi 
name,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Wampanoag&  and  whoae  re- 
sidence was  at  Mount  Hope,  Rhode  Island,  rnus  distinganhed 
warrior,  designing  to  exterminate  the  whites,  formed  a  most  esxtsn- 
•Ive  combhiation  of  the  Indians.    The  greatwt  battle  doftag  tfali 


fontest  is  known  by  the  name  of  I9ie  Swamp  Figlit,  December,  19RK, 
in  the  (farraganset  country,  at  the  Indian  fortress,  situated  in  a  large 
swamp.  The  English,  who  were  commanded  by  Josiah  Winslow, 
governor  of  Plymouth,  obtained  a  great  victory,  but  dearly  boucht, 
with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  men,  killed  and  wounded. 
The  Indians  lost  more  than  four  times  this  number,  bendes  many 
women  and  children.  Though  their  power  was  greatly  broken  by 
this  defeat,  they  continued  their  depredations  and  massacres,  until 
the  death  of  their  great  warrior,  in  1676,  and  in  some  parts  of  New- 
England,  two  years  later.  This  was  a  melancholy  penod  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  country,  during  which,  six  hundred  men,  the  flower  of 
its  strength,  had  fallen ;  twdve  or  thirteen  towns  had  been  destroyed, 
and  six  hundred  dwelling  houses  consumed— a  terriUe  destruction, 
out  of  a  population  not  exceeding  60,000. 

The  oppressive  measures,  under  the  Stuart  family,  were  owing, 
In  nart,  to  the  tyrannical  disposition  of  the  princes  of  that  family, 
and,  in  part,  to  the  sinister  attempts  of  certain  men,  who,  having* 
visited  the  colonies,  became  hostile  to  them,  and  infused  their  preju- 
dices into  the  king  and  his  ministry.  Under  this  baleful  influence 
the  colonies  were  required  to  surrender  their  charters — a  demand 
which  was  complied  with,  except  in  the  case  of  Connecticut  The 
duration  of  this  state  of  things,  however,  was  short ;  the  revolution 
occurring  in  England,  in  1688,  when  William  and  Mary  were  placed 
on  the  tlu-one. 

From  this  tune,  the  colonies,  though  unmolested  by  the  mother 
country,  in  regard  to  their  liberties,  suffered  by  means  of  her  wars 
with  the  French,  who  employed  the  savages  as  their  auxiliaries. 
This  was  a  long  period  of  woe  and  desolation,  lasting  from  1688  to 
1713,  with  an  uitermission  of  only  four  or  five  years. 

RUSSU. 

55.  The  history  of  Russia  is  both  obscure  and  uuimpor* 
Cant,  until  the  time  of  Peter  I.,  sumamed  the  Great,  who  as^ 
cended  the  throne  in  1689.  Russia,  then  raised  from  bar- 
barism and  ignorance,  was  brought  into  notice  with  the  civil- 
ized world ;  and,  by  successive  advancements,  has  attained  to 
a  rank,  in  power  and  influence,  second  to  no  other  state  in 
Europe.     To  Peter,  that  country  owes  all  its  greatness. 

§  In  regard  to  the  early  history  of  Russia,  it  is  ooly  ascertained- 
that  in  the  fourth  century,  the  country  was  possessed  by  several 
diflferent  tribes.  In  the  tenth  century,  it  is  said  to  have  received  the 
light  of  Christianity.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  John  Basilowitz  re- 
deemed the  empire  iVom  its  subjection  to  the  Tartars^d  united  the 
greater  part  of  Uie  country  under  one  monarchy.  The  sovereigns 
of  Russia,  until  Ivan  Basilowita  IV.,  hi  the  sixteenth  century,  bore 
the  title  Wenike  Knez,  "  Great  Prinee,"  but  he  added  that  of  czar, 
which,  in  the  8olavonioan  language,  signifies  kuig.    Peter  the  Great 
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aiKinied  the  title  of  emperor,  ft  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  ais 
teenth  century,  that  Siberia  was  added  to  the  empire,  which,  to  that 
time,  was  bounded  by  the  limits  of  Europe. 

The  predeceasors  of  Peter,  maintained  considerable  aplaidoor,  as 
sovereigns;  but  their  dominions  were  uncultivated,  and  their  sub- 
jects barbarians.  Alexis  Michaelowitz,  fath^  of  Peter,  was  the  first 
who  published  a  code  of  laws. 

Peter  became  master  of  the  empire,  by  setting  aside  a  weak  elder 
lHX>ther,  and  banishing  a  factious  sister,  who  had  seized  the  govem- 
ment  His  youth  was  spent  in  ignorance  and  debauchery  j  but  his 
new  situation  immediately  displayed  his  talents,  and  gave  birth  to 
tiie  wisest  plans  for  the  unprovement  of  a  barbarous  people. 

56.  The  principal  events  of  his  reign,  were,  his  war  with 
the  Turks,  and  taking  of  Azof,  in  1696 — his  sending  an 
embassy  into  Holland,  which  he  accompanied  in  disguise, 
-  in  order  to  learn  the  art  of  ship  building — ^his  destruction  ol 
the  Strelitzes,  a  body  of  troops^  much  resembling  the  Janiza- 
ries of  Turkey*— his  abolition  of  the  patriarchate  of  Moscow^ 
which  rivalled  the  authority  of  the  czars — the  several  de- 
feats he  experienced  in  a  war  with  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden— 
his  signal  victory  over  that  monarch,  in  the  battle  of  Put 
towa — his  building  of  Petersburgh — and,  finally,  his  institu 
tion  of  a  numerous  infantry,  and  powerful  army. 

§  Having  gained  the  little  knowledge  he  possessed  from  foreigners, 
he  resolved  to  travel  in  search  of  more.  Appointing  De  Fort,  wi 
able  Genevese,  his  ambassador,  he  travelled  'as  a  private  pmon  in 
his  suite,  through  Germany  to  Holland,  and  when  he  arrived  at 
Amsterdam,  engaged  himself  as  a  workman  in  the  dock  yard,  imder 
the  name  of  Peter  Michaelof.  Here  was  exhibited  the  astonishing 
spectacle  of  a  mighty  prince,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  quitting  the 
luxury  of  a  court,  labourmg  with  his  own  hands^  at  a  toilsome  me- 
chanic art,  fed  and  clad  like  the  rest  of  his  fellow-workmeo,  and 
obeying  the  orders  of  his  temporary  master!  His  occupation  did 
not  prevent  him  from  attending  the  lectures  on  anatomy,  surgery, 
mechanics,  and  other  branches  of  practical  philosophy,  cultivated  in 
Holland.  From  Holland  he  passed  to  Engumd,  wnere  he  was  simi- 
larly employed,  and  where  he  gained  still  higher  improvement 
At  the  end  of  sixteen  months,  he  returned  to  Moscow,  laden  with 
knowledge,  and  the  fruits  of  experience,  which  he  employed  for  the 
benefit  of  his  own  subjects. 

Charles  the  XII.  was,  at  this  time,  sweeping  all  before  him.  He 
had  beaten  the  czar^  in  a  number  of  engagements)  and,  suddenly 
breaking  off  a  negociation,  he  entered  Russia  with  45,000  men,  with 
the  design  of  dictating  peace  at  Moscow.  He  would  probably  have 
accomplished  hia  object  had  he  ndt  been  induced,  by  a  treacherous 
promise  of  aid  from  the  Cossacs,  to  march  through  the  Ukraine,  ia 
the  midst  of  winter.    Here  Peter  seiaed  his  opportimity,  when  the 
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eDcmy's  army  was  wasted  by  fatigue  and  famine,  and  meetin^t 
Charles^  at  Piiltowa,  he  gave  hlni  battle,  killing  9000  of  the  Swedei^ 
and  takmg  14,000  prisoners. 

Peter  died  in  1725.  His  usefulness,  as  a  sovereign,  is  un- 
questioned ;  yet,  as  a  nr^an,  he  is  justly  obnoxious  to  the 
charge  of  being  ferocious,  impatient,  passionate,  and  prodigal 
of  the  lives  of  his  subjects. 

SWEDEN. 

57.  The  history  of  Sweden  is  unimportant,  until  the  re- 
volution of  1523,  which  placed  Gustavus  Yasa  on  the  throne!^ 
who  was  followed  by  eight  sovereigns  to  the  time  of  Charles 
XII.,  in  1697.  The  crown  was  elective  till  1544,  when 
Gustavus  persuaded  the  states  to  render  it  hereditary  in  his 
family.  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  had  been  united 
into  one  kingdom,  from  the  time  of  Margaret  of  Denmark, 
in  1389,  to  the  time  of  Gustavus.  The  last  kuig  (Christian 
II.)  of  the  united  countries,  was  so  tyrannical,  that  Gustavus 
was  induced  to  take  up  arms  against  him,  and  deUver  his 
subjugated  countrymen.  He  introduced  Lutheranism  into 
his  states,  administered  the  government  with  great  firmness 
and  wisdom ;  and,  considering  the  age  in  wliich  he  lived,  was 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  men. 

Two  at  least  of  his  successors  to  the  period  of  Charles 
XII.,  were  eminent  sovereigns,  viz.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  sur- 
named  the  Great,  and  Christiana.  Gustavus  was  illustrious 
ns  A  hero,  and  Christiana  was  enthusiastically  devoted  to 
literature,  and  distinguished  for  her  patronage  of  learned 
men. 

§  Sweden  was  the  eastern  part  of  the  ancient  Scandinavia,  and, 
together  with  Denmark,  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Cirabri,  a  colony 
of  the  Gomerians.  From  this  country  came  the  Goths,  the  Ctepidoe, 
the  Heruli,  and  the  Lombards.  The  Swedidi  monarchy  is  veiy  an- 
cient $  but  the  history  of  its  earlier  sovereigns  is  too  wicertain,  to 
satisfy  the  sober  enquirer.  Eric  DL.  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  the 
fini  monarch  whose  reign  approximates  to  chronological  truth. 
There  appear  to  have  been  nine  sovereigns  between  him  and 
Gustavus  Vasa. 

During  the  oppressive  reign  of  Christian  II.^  Gustavus  Vasa  was 
tsent  as  an  hostage  into  Denmark,  in  1518,  whence  he  made  his 
escape  on  hearing  of  the  massacre  at  Stockhold  of  ninety-four 
senators,  amon^  whom  his  father  perished.  For  a  while  he  con- 
cealed huiKself  rn  Dalecarlia ;  at  length  he  entered  into  a  small  town 
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on  a  day  when  a  fakr  was  held,  harangued  the  country  peqple,  and 
with  their  assistance  took  possession  of  the  fortress,  and  put  the 
Danish  conunander  to  death. 

From  this  moment  his  life  became  a  scene  of  triumphs.  Follow- 
ed by  his  brave  Daleearlians,  he  besieged  Stockhohn ;  and  it  hap- 
pening, when  the  Danes  came  to  relieve  that  city,  that  a  siidden 
frost  detained  their  ships  at  a  great  distance  from  the  port,  Gusta- 
Tus's  soldiers  advanced  on  the  ice  and  set  fire  to  them.  11ns  Tictory 
opened  the  gates  of  Stockholm,  and  he  was  proclaimed  king. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  began  to  reign  in  1611.  He  became  a  hero 
in  early  life,  having  in  his  twelfth  year  been  encircled  with  tbe 
laurels  of  victory.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  succeasfuHy 
prosecuting  a  war  with  Denmark,  which  he  concluded  in  1613 
with  an  advantageous  peace.  He  was  equally  successful  in  his 
wars  with  the  Poles  and  Kussians,  from  whom  he  took  many  towns. 
In  his  war  with  the  Imperialists,  he  defeated  their  forces  in  the  batde 
of  Leipsic,  in  1631,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Lutzen;  bat  in  the 
latter  he  lost  his  life. 

Christiana,  in  1632,  succeeded  her  father  Adolphus  when  only 
seven  years  of  age,  and  during  her  reign,  Sweden  preserved  its 
ascendency  in  the  afiairs  of  Germany.  She  ruled  the  kin^om  with 
great  wisdom  and  prudence,  till  1654,  when  she  resigned  her  crown 
to  her  cousin,  Charles  Gustavus.  She  was  so  eager  to  quit  Sweden, 
and  to  reach  a  land  more  congenial  to  the  cultivation  of  science^ 
that  when  she  arrived  at  a  small  brook,  which  separates  that  country 
from  Denmark,  she  alighted  from  her  carriage,  and  leaped  over  the 
stream :  "  At  length,"  said  she,  "  I  am  free,  and  out  of  Sweden, 
whither  I  hope  never  to  return."  She  visited  Paris,  where  unbound- 
ed homage  was  paid  to  her  genius,  but  where  her  manners  gave  of- 
fence to  the  court  for  want  of  decency  and  conformity  to  nile& 
Rome,  however,  became  the  place  of  her  residence,  where  she  em- 
braced the  Catholic  religion,  and  where  she  died. 

68.  Charles  XII.  succeeded,  in  1697,  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
years.  He  was  a  competitor  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  divided 
with  him  the  admiration  of  Europe.  He  has  been  tanked 
with  the  greatest  conquerors  of  antiquity,  on  account  of  his 
heroism  of  character  and,  extraordinary  achievements.  But 
Cliarles  was  rather  a  singular,  than  a  great  man.  His  suc- 
cess as  a  warrior,  for  a  time,  alarmed  and  agitated  Europe. 
Soon  after  his  accession,  his  domuiions  were  attacked  on 
three  sides,  by  Russia,  Poland,  and  Denmark,  and  he,  al- 
though then  only  a  boy  of  seventeen  years,  successively  took 
the  field  against  these  powers,  and  signally  defeated  them. 
Poland  he  humbled  in  the  dust  A  n^ociation  having  been 
begim  by  the  czar,  Charles  abruptly  terminated  it,  and  d6> 
plared  the^*  he  would  negociate  only  at  Moscow.    The  rigour 
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of  a  Russian  winter,  prepared  his  army  for  the  defeat,  wnich 
It  so  signally  experienced  at  Pultowa.  After  this  battle,  he 
fled  into  Turkey,  where  his  conduct  seemed  to  be  that  of  a 
maniac,  rather  than  of  a  man  in  his  senses. 

§The  war  with  Denmark  he  despatctied  m  six  weeks.  The 
Danish  king  purchased  the  safety  of  his  capital  and  kingdom,  by 
making  full  indemnity  to  the  duke  of  Holstein,  whose  territory  he 
had  attempted  to  wrest  from  him. 

The  Swedish  monarch  then  hastened  into  In^ia,  which  ttie  czar 
had  attacked,  and  at  the  battle  of  Narva,  with  eight  thousand  men, 
he  defeated  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  Russians,  of  whom  he  took 
thirty  thousand  prisoners. 

In  his  chastisement  of  Poland^  he  satisfied  the  dictates  of  the 
amplest  revenge.  He  reduced  Courland  and  Lithuania,  penetrated 
Into  ihe  heart  of  the  kingdom,  and  subdued  the  capitals  of  Warsaw 
and  Cracow.  He  then,  by  means  of  the  assemblcKl  states,  declared 
the  Polish  Augustus  deposed^  and  procured  Stanislaus,  his  own  de- 
pendent, to  be  elected  sovereign  of  Poland. 

When  Charles  fled  into  Turkey,  he  had  only  eighteen  hundred 
men.  He  still  hoped  to  dethrone  the  czar,  by  engaging  the  Otto- 
man power  against  him.  Afler  many  efforts  the  Sultan  was  induced 
to  send  two  hundred  thousand  soldiers  against  the  Russians.  But 
upon  the  capitulation  of  Peter's  army,  peace  having  been  made, 
Cfharles  was  disappointed,  and  vented  his  rage  against  the  Turk. 
He  had  been  hospitably  entertained  more  than  three  years,  but  his 
arrogance  becoming  insuflerable,  he  was  ordered  to  quit  the  Turkish 
dominions.  This  order  he  refused  to  obey,  and  proceeded  immedi- 
ately to  fortify  his  camp.  With  only  three  hundred  men,  he  de- 
fended himself  for  some  time,  against  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
Turks,  and  only  yielded,  when  he  was  taken  by  the  legs  and  arms^ 
and  (hagged  to  the  tent  of  the  bashaw. 

Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  IX. 

1.  Tycho  Brahe,  a  Dane,  celebrated  as  an  astronomer. 

2.  Cervantes,  a  Spaniard,  the  celebrated  author  of  Don 
duixote. 

3.  Shakspeare,  the  greatest  of  dramatic  poets. 

4.  Galileo,  an  Italian,  distinguished  for  his  discoveries  in 
mathematics  and  astrcmoray. 

5.  Raleigh,  an  eminent  navigator  and  man  of  letters. 

6.  Bacon,  an  English  philosopher  and  universal  genius. 

7.  Kepler,  a  German  astronomer. 

8.  Grotius,  a  Dutch  writer,  of  various  and  profound  learn- 
ing. 

9  Des  Cartes,  a  &mou3  French  philosopher  by  Google 
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10.  Gassendi,  a  Frenchman^  distinguished  as  an  astrono- 
mer. 

1 1    PaBcal,  an  eminent  French  philosopher  and  theologian. 

12.  Milton,  the  greatest  of  epic  poets  among  the  modems 

13.  CJomeille,  the  prince  of  the  French  dramatic  poets. 
14  Boyle,  an  Englishman,  distinguished  in  natural  philo- 
sophy. 

15.  Dryden,  an  eminent  EngUsh  poet 

16.  Locke,  the  greatest  among  the  English  metaphysi- 
cians. 

17.  Leibnitz,  an  acute  German  philosopher  and  matbema 
tician. 

§  1.  TychoBrahe,  descended  from  an  illustrious  Swedish  famOy,  was 
born  in  Denmark,  1546.  He  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Copenhagen, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  rhetoric  and  philosophy ;  but  the  great 
eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  21st  of  August,  1663,  engaged  him  to  study 
astronomy.  With  this  science  he  was  excessively  delighted.  Ite 
often  spent  whole  nights  with  a  small  celestial  globe  in  his  hands,  in 
learning  the  names  of  the  stars,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  a  science 
which  he  called  divine.  He  was  honoured  by  the  noble  and  learned 
of  his  age,  and  patronized  by  his  sovereign,  for  a  time ;  but  the  ma- 
lice of  his  enemies  drove  him  from  his  country,  and  he  found  an 
asylum  in  Prague,  where  he  died,  in  1601. 

It  is  said,  that  his  learning  maae  him  superstitious,  and  his  philo* 
sophy  irritable,  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  a  philosophical  dispute  with 
some  person,  tne  argument  rose  to  such  a  pitch  of  personal  violence, 
that  he  lost  his  nose.  This  he  supplied  by  a  gold  and  silver  one, 
admirably  constructed. 

The  best  of  his  works  are.  the  Rodolphine  Tables,  and  the  Histo- 
ria  Ckelestis.  He  opposed  tne  Copemican  system,  which  is  a  snflS- 
cicnt  proof  of  the  unsoundness  of  his  judgpneut. 

2.  Cervantes,  who  is  better  known  by  this  name  than  by  his  sur^ 
name,  Saavedra,  was  born  at  Madrid,  1549.  He  led  a  lile  of  hard> 
ship  and  poverty.  Before  he  became  an  author;  he  engaged  in  the 
military  profession,  and  five  years  and  an  half  he  endured  all  the 
liorrors  of  an  Algerine  captivity.  After  his  release  and  return  to 
Spain,  he  began  to  w^te  plays  for  his  mainteuance,  but  though  his 
pieces  were  acted  with  universal  applause,  he  pined  in  poverty,  zxtd 
at  last,  found  hinraelf  in  a  prison.  In  his  confinement,  he  be^m  bis 
immortal  work  Don  Quixote,  which  was  not  finished  till  the  ex- 
piration of  several  years.  This  work  is  read  and  admired  in  every 
known  language ;  but  though  popular  from  the  beguming,  it  pro- 
duced him  neither  notice  nor  bread.  He  was,  howeyer,  serene 
amidst  his  wretchedness.  ^ 

In  Don  Quixote,  Cervantes  appears  the  purest  of  all  hunxninl^ 
gentla  genial,  and  kind. 
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3.  Shakspeare,  (William)  wa^  born  of  a  respectable  family,  al 


8tralford-on-Avon,  April,  m^/Few  events  of  his  life  have  been 
recorded,  while  scores  of  .volumes  have  been  written  on  his  poetry 
and  on  the  character  of  his  genius.  He  was  designed  to  carry  on 
the  trade  of  his  father,  which  was  that  of  a  wool  dealer,  and  with 
that  view,  he  was  early  taken  from  school.  He  mavried  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  and  soon  bedttne  the  father  of  a  family.  An  un- 
fortunate and  criminal  act,  (deer  stealing,)  whidi  he  committed 
in  connexion  with  some  thoughtless  companions,  was  the  means  of 
driving  him  to  London. 

Here,  a  new  scene  opened  upon  him,  and  he  soon  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  fame,  which  is  unequalled  in  the  history  of  human  genius. 
He  first  enlisted  among  the  players,  and  became  an  actor  on  the  stage. 
It  is  not  known  that  he  excelled  in  the  profession  of  an  actor ;  the 
contrary  is  rather  inferred.  But  from  acting^  he  passed  to  the  wri- 
luig  of  plays,  which,  at  first,  he  adapted  to  the  lower  classes;  but 
when  his  performances  had  gained  the  favour  of  the  <}ueen  and 
ber  court,  he  aimed  at  more  elaborate  compositions.  Havmg  by  the 
productions  of  his  pen.  and  by  the  management  of  the  play-house, 
acquired  a  competent  fortune,  he  retired  to  his  native  town,  where 
he  lived  respected  and  beloved  by  his  neighbours.  Shakspeare  died 
23d  April,  14|^  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Several  reuca  of  the  immortal  bard,  are  still  preserved  in  the  house 
where  he  was  born,  the  front  of  which  is  now  occupied  as  a  meat- 
shop.  Among  the  articles  are,  his  sitting-chair,  a  table  on  which 
he  wrote,  a  Spanish  card  and  dice-box,  presented  to  the  poet  by 
the  prince  of  Castile,  part  of  a  Spanish  match-lock,  the  remains  of 
the  piece  with  which  he  shot  the  deer  in  Charlicote  Park,  a  table-co- 
ver, a  present  from  good  Queen  Bess,  &c  &c.  This  is  a  place,  which 
is  Tisited  by  thousands,  of  all  ranks,  conditions,  and  countries,  in 
homage  to  the  genius  which  was  there  first  brought  to  light 

Of  Shakspeare,  it  has  been  said,  almost  in  the  language  of  adora- 
tion, "  that  he  is  the  greatest  of  poets  and  of  men — mat  he  went  be- 
yond all  men,  and  stands  in  tha  array  of  human  intellect,  like  the 
sun  in  the  system,  single  and  unapproachable."  But  eulogy  has 
been  exhausted  on  him.  After  all,  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect,  Uiat 
amidst  his  great  and  incomparable  beauties,  there  are  many  moral 
blemishes  and  defects. 

4.  Galileo  made  discoveries  m  astronomer*  that  were  too  astonish* 
big,  and  too  opposite  to  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  to  escape  thecen* 
mre  of  the  philosophers  of  tl  e  age ;  and  no  sooner  was  it  knowi^ 
thai  he  had  embraced  the  Coi^emican  system^  than  he  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Inquisition.  Into  its  terrible  dungeons  was  this 
illustrious  nu^n  twice  thrown,  where,  in  the  whole,  he  spent  three  or 
four  miserable  years,  and  this  for  embracing  opinions  then  deemed 
so  false  in  philosophy,  and  so  heretical  and  contrary  to  the  w(»d  of 
God. 

Among  the  discoveries  that  have  rendered  the  name  c^  Galileo 
mmortal,  are  his  observation  of  the  tneqinilities  on  the  surface  of 
tne  moon,  and  his  knowledge  of  hflrT&nUion,  his  caleulatioii<rf  the 
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longitude  by  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  which  be  first  noti- 
ce, his  invention  of  the  cycloid,  and  his  perception  of  the  incroM 
inff  celerity  in  the  descent  of  bodies. 

He  lived  seventy-^ight  years.  Towards  the  close  of  his  long  hlB, 
he  became  blind.    Milton  has  finely  alluded  to  him  in  the  lines 

«  Like  the  moon,  whoee  ofb 
Huough  optic  glaai,  the  Tuacan  utiit  viewm 
Aft  erenine,  from  the  top  of  Fewle, 
Or  in  Valaamo,  to  descry  new  landa^ 
Rivers,  or  mountaini^  on  her  spotty  globe.** 

5.  Raleigh  (Sir  Walter)  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  useful  cha- 
racters of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  His  perseverance  in  making 
discoveries,  first  inspired  the  British  nation  with  that  ardoiir  alter 
maritime  distinction,  which  has  given  both  wealth  and  glory  to  the 
empire.  He  was  also  a  valiant  l^er,  an  able  negociator,  and  a  man 
of  letters.  His  works,  composed  in  the  obscurity  of  a  dungeon,  on 
history,  politics,  geography,  and  philosophy;  as  well  as  some  good 
poetical  pieces,  will  make  him  known  to  future  time.  It  must  be 
owned,  nevertheless,  that  his  genius  was  cramped  by  the  fieishioiis  of 
the  age. 

His  life,  not  indeed  free  from  stain,  was  clouded  by  misfortune — 
he  became  the  victim  of  royal  persecution, — and  his  head  wasfinaU) 
brought  to  the  block.  On  the  most  frivolous  and  arbitrary  charges, 
king  James  confined  him  in  the  tower  thirteen  years ;  and  though 
he  was  afterwards  released,  it  was  not  long  before  he  fell  again 
under  the  king's  suspicion,  the  consequence  of  which  was  his  tra^cal 
end,  on  the  29th  Oct.  1618. 

That  at  one  time  Su*  Walter  aspired  to  the  hand  of  Elizabetfa, 
would  seem  to  be  inferred  from  the  following  incident  On  a  win- 
dow where  the  queen  could  see  it,  he  wrote  this  line — 

"  Fain  would  I  climb^  yet  fear  I  to  fall" 

Attracting  Elizabeth's  eye,  she  replied  to  it  with  her  usual  good 
flense. 

"  If  thy  heart  fail  thee,  climb  not  at  alL" 

6.  Bacon  (Sir  Francis)  was  bom  22d  January.  1561,  in  West- 
m'mster.  His  astonishing  fiaoulties  were  early  developed,  and  when 
only  a  child  he  was  favourably  noticed  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who ' 
med  to  call  him  her  "  young  lord  keeper,"  alluding  to  the  office  held 
by  his  father.  On  the  accession  of  James  I.,  he  rose  into  power— he 
was  knighted,  and  successively  made  attorney-general  and  keeper 
of  the  s^ds,  lord  chancdlor,  and  raised  to  the  peervge.  His  eleva- 
tion excited  the  eni?  y  of  his  enemies,  and  he  was  accused  of  brilMTf 
and  corruption  in  the  oflSice  of  lord  chanodlor.  The  consequence 
was,  that  he  was  fined  £40,000,  and  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  m 
the  tower.  But  his  fine  was  remitted  by  the  king,  he  was  restored 
to  the  pul^c  opinion,  and  sat  in  the  first  parliamnt  called  hr 
Charles.    It  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt  whether  Bacon  was  gufltj  of 
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HiB  crime  alledged  agausst  him.  The  blame  is  with  much  reason 
supposed  to  attach  to  his  servants,  so  that  the  eulogy  of  the  poet,  is 
more  clearly  due  to  him  than  the  poet's  censure — 

"  The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankuid." 

Bacon  was  indeed  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  umversal  geniuses, 
that  any  age  or  country  has  produced.  As  an  author,  his  "  No- 
viun  Orffanum  Scientiarum."  has,  among  his  other  peribrmances^ 
immortdized  his  name.  He  was  the  first  who  taught  the  proper 
method  of  studying  the  sciences :  that  is,  he  pointed  out  the  way  in 
which  we  should  begin  and  carry  on  our  pursuit  of  knowledge,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  truth.  In  this  view  he  has  been  very  properly 
denominated  "  the  miner  and  sapper  of  philosophy,"  "  tiie  pioneer- 
of  nature,"  "  the  priest  of  nature%  mysteries."  ITie  great  princi- 
ples of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  are  now  universally  established. 

7.  Kepler,  (John,)  though  tne  contemporary  of  Bacon,  and  th« 
worthy  precursor  of  Newton,  was  by  no  means  freed  from  the  illu- 
sions of  the  old  philosophy.  The  old  or  Aristotelian  philosophy 
was  the  method  of  auticipatmg  nature,  or  dictating  to  her  as  to 
what  her  operations  are  to  be,  instead  of  observmg  what  th^  ac- 
tually are,  and  inferring  general  truths  from  partici^Bur  facts.  Thus^ 
Tycho  Brahe  anticipated  nature,  in  takmg  it  as  a  certam  truth,  that 
the  earth  must  be  at  rest,  though  he  idmitted  the  reality  of  the 
planetary  motions.  Thus  tne  great  Kepler,  imagined  that  the  planets 
must  be  six  in  number,  because  of  certain  properties  of  numbers, 
and  he  maintained  other  puerile  absurdities.  He  was,  however,  a 
man  of  high  celebrity  as  an  astronomer,  and  deservedly  commended 
by  most  of  the  great  astronomers  wno  succeeded  him.  He  first 
proved  that  the  pknets  do  not  move  in  circles,  but  in  ellipses ;  and 
that  in  their  motions,  they  describe  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  &c 

His  earliest  years  were  not  improved  by  education.  When,  how- 
ever, he  besan  to  study^  the  turn  of  his  intellect  was  abundantly 
manifest    He  was  bom  m  1571,  and  died  in  1690. 

8.  Grotius  (Hugo)  was  bom  at  Delft,  in  1583,  and  died,  in  1645. 
A  smgular  event  of  his  life,  showing  the  sufferings  and  dangers  of 
literary  men  in  those  times,  was  the  following.  In  consequence  of 
the  persecution  of  the  Arminians,  of  whom  Grotius  was  one,  and 
an  able  defender,  in  1618,  he  was  doomed  to  perpetual  imprisonment 
His  confinement  was  alleviated  by  his  literary  occupations,  and  the 
assiduities  of  his  wife.  The  fond  care  of  this  worUiy  woman  at 
last  procured  his  deliverance,  after  a  captivity  of  nearly  two  years. 
On  pretence  of  removing  books,  which  she  declared  proved  injurious 
to  her  husband's  health,  she  was  permitted  to  send  away  a  small 
chest  of  drawers,  of  the  length  of  three  feet  and  a  half,  in  which  he 
was  confined.  Thus,  carried  by  two  soldiers  from  the  prison,  the 
chest  was  then  removed  to  a  distance  on  horseback,  and  at  the  house 
of  a  friend  the  illustrious  prisoner  was  set  at  liberty,  pursuing  his 
fiiffht  afterwards  in  the  guise  of  a  mascm  with  a  rule  and  a  trowel. 

His  particular  profession  was  the  law,  and  he  pleaded  his  first 
cause  at  the  age  of  seventeen  with  great  edat    But  polite  Uteratore 
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cnffifed  miieh  of  his  attention,  and  he  wrote  many  works  on  motnl 
and  religious  subjects,  together  with  histories,  poetry,  crHlcai  notesi 
q)istle8,  Sec,    His  learning  was  very  various  and  profound. 

9.  Des  Cartes,  (Renedes,)  though  a  man  of  genius  and  extenstie 
attainments,  was  too  much  of  a  theorist  He,  however,  advanced 
ftr  beyond  tiis  predecessors  in  many  respects,  and  if  he  had  done 
nothing  besides  introducing  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  a  wi^  of  ex- 
amining the  m3^rioas  operations  of  nature,  he  would  have  e^cted 
much  for  mankind.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  mathematics  and 
philosophy,  and  possessed  a  mind  capable  of  profound  meditation 
and  patient  inquiry,  though  highly  imaginative.  He  wrote  ingeni- 
ously on  the  laws  of  the  universe,  but  his  theory  of  vortices,  ac- 
counting for  the  movements  of  the  planetary  worlds,  is  sufficiently 
vinonary. 

He  was  courted  by  the  learned  and  the  noble,  and  princes  almost 
vied  with  one  another  in  paying  hfam  their  attentions.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  fifty-four,  at  Stockholm,  but  after  he  had  been  interred 
■eventeen  years,  his  body  was  removed  to  Paris,  as  his  conntrjrmen 
ehose  to  claim  it. 

10.  Gassendi,  (Peter,)  also  a  native  of  France,  was  bom  in  Pro- 
vence, 1602.  He  contributed  somewhat  to  weaken  the  dominion  oi 
Aristotle  over  the  human  mind,  though  he  was  not  himself  altoge- 
^er  heaed  on  the  true  philosophy.  He  was  neverUieless  a  great 
man  and  a  great  sdiolar ;  and  to  his  genius  and  labours,  the  intet 
lectutd  improvements  of  subsequent  ages  are  not  a  little  owing.  His 
studious  habits  proved  injurious  to  his  constitution,  but  he  was  hi 
some  degree  relieved  by  phl^)Otomy.  He,  however,  at  length  sunk 
under  his  chronic  complahit,  and  placing  the  hand  of  his  faithfol 
amanuensis  on  his  heart,  after  perceiving  that  the  motion  of  that 
spring  of  life  was  faint  and  fluttering,  he  exclaimed  in  these  last 
words,  "^  You  see  what  is  man's  life,**  and  immediately  expired, 
82d  Oct,  1659. 

11.  Pascal,  (Blaise)  whose  early  extraordinary  powers  and  at- 
tainments astonished  the  world,  was  bom  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne 
19th  June,  1028.  From  a  child,  he  inquired  into  the  reasons  m 
every  thing,  and  he  could  be  satisfied  with  nothing  tmt  with  sndi 

Sroof  as  the  subject  examined  would  admit.  He  alwajrs  sought  foi 
emonstration  and  troth,  if  they  could  be  attained. 
The  following  circumstance  evinces  his  wonderfiil  apthnde  foe 
mathematical  studies,  and  the  superiority  of  his  intellect  If  is  father 
an  eminent  mathematician,  had  carefully  secured  him,  as  was  sop 
posed,  from  learning  the  mathematics,  by  denying  the  diOd  the 
requisite  books.  The  father's  object  was  first  to  perfect  Blaise  m  the 
languages ;  but  the  latter  extortmg  from  his  father  by  entreaty,  a 
definition  of  geometry,  which  was  very  vaffue  and  general,  innae 
diately  entered  on  the  stud}^  without  any  om^r  help.  He  was  then 
but  twelve  years  of  age.  He  pursued  his  inquiries  clandestindr, 
till  his  father  happened  to  enter  the  room,  where  he  was  bu^  wim 
liis  bars  and  rmgs,  (used  in  place  of  geometrical  lines  nxnA  cmJes,) 
and  to  his  infinite  astonishment,  found  Oiat  the  diiid  ^ 
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mg  to  demonstrate  what  makes  the  thHy-seeond  proposition  of 
BacUd's  first  book.  He  had  proceeded  thus  far  in  ffeometry,  from 
axioms  aiM  principles  which  he  had  laid  down,  and  which  he  had 
applie*!  in  a  connected  series,  through  the  intenrening  propositions. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  composed  the  ablest  treatise  on  conic  sec^ 
tlons,  that  had  appeared  since  the  time  of  the  ancients.  At  the  age 
3f  nineteen,  he  contrived  a  mathematical  machine,  by  which  calcu- 
lations of  every  kind  could  be  made,  without  the  help  of  a  pen. 
And  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  demonstrated  the  phenomena  o 
the  gravity  of  the  air,  and  soon  after  solved  a  problem,  proposed 
by  Mersennus,  which  had  hitherto  perplexed  the  ablest  mathema* 
ticians  of  Europe. 

All  these  mighty  powers  and  attainments,  he  consecrated  to  re* 
ligiou,  and  ehristiamty  never  received  a  more  splendid  offering  than 
she  did  from  the  genius  of  Pascal.  His  religious  views  and  feelings 
are  embodied  in  his  Provincial  Letters,  and  his  Thoughts  on  Re- 
ligion, &c.  works,  whose  celebrity  has  not  surpassed  their  merits. 

Voltaire,  with  his  characteristic  scorn  of  piety,  calls  Pascal,  "  a 
sublime  madman,  bom  a  century  too  early." 

12.  Milton,  (John,)  was  born  in  London,  1608.  His  political  and 
controversial  writings  are  justly  celebrated,  and  contam  many  ad- 
mirable passages.  He  was  a  strenuous  asserter  and  defender  of 
liberty,  and,  in  many  of  his  views  on  this  and  kindred  subjects,  was 
fer  in  advance  of  his  own  age.  But  as  a  poet,  he  is  still  more  justly 
celebrated,  and  is,  at  least,  a  compeer  of  Homer  and  Vfargil.  His 
Pu^dise  Lost,  is  the  greatest  poem  which  modem  ages  have  pro- 
duced. In  his  life  time,  the  pcJet  never  received  the  meed  of  praise 
which  was  his  due;  but  ample  justice  has  since  been  accorded  to 
him,  and  all  posterity  will  render  homage  to  his  transcendent  genius. 

The  tncidents  of  his  life  are  interesting,  but  they  are  so  well 
known,  that  we  shall  pass  ihem  over,  except  to  say  that  he  was 
tlifice  married ;  was  subjected  to  much  domestic  infelicity,  in  his 
first  marriage ;  became  blind  in  writing  his  Defence  of  the  English 
People,  against  the  Attack  of  Salmasius ;  suffered  not  a  little  from 
personal  and  political  enemies ;  and,  finaDy,  died  comparatively  poor 
and  forsaken  by  the  world. 

It  may  be  added,  that  he  was  uncommonly  handsome,  when 
voung ;  was  economical  in  his  living,  and  rigidly  abstemious ;  and, 
in  religion,  was  a  puritan,  with  some  diversity,  however,  in  his  re- 
ligious views,  at  the  different  periods  of  his  life.  He  aied  of  the 
gont.  In  1674. 

13.  Comeflle,  (Petei^)  whose  poetical  works  are  among  the  sub- 
limest  efllisions  or  the  French  muse,  was  bom  at  Rouen,  1606.  He 
was  brought  to  the  bar,  but  he  soon  abandoned  it  for  poetry,  which 
was  far  more  congenial  to  his  taste.  He  wrote  plays,  the  riVost  cele- 
brated of  which  was,  the  Cid,  a  tragedy,  which  drew  against  him 
the  persecution  and  obloquy  of  rival  wits  and  unsuccessful  poets. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  meritorious  man,  in  private  life ; 
liberal,  humane,  and  devout,  and  rather  inclined  to  melancholy.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-mne  yean. 

28* 
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14.  Beyle.  (Robert,)  wte  the  sereslh  worn  aad  fourteeoUi  diild  of 
Richard,  eori  of  Cork,  and  bom  in  1626.  AAerhavmgriBltedforafli 
countnes,  he  retired,  in  1646,  to  his  estate  at  Stalbrid^e,  and,  amidbl 
the  confusion  and  tumults  oC  the  time,  enjoyed  there  a  peaceful  soli- 
tude. He,  howeva-,  laboured  ^duously  for  the  promotion  oi 
learning  and  religion^  to  both  of  which  he  was  devoted  in  a  most 
exemplary  manner.    He  was  emment  in  natural  philoecHihy  and 

henustry,  in  which,  from  adopting  the  .Baconian  method,  he  made 
many  discoveries.  "  To  him,"  says  Boerhaave, "  we  owe  the  secret 
of  fire,  air,  water,  animals^  vegciaUes,  fossils ;  so  that,  frcmi  hi^ 
works  may  be  deduced  the  whole  eytiem  of  natural  knofwledga" 
He  invented  the  air-pump,  and  founded  the  Royal  Society.  His  re- 
gurd  for  rdigion,  he  showed  in  the  purity  of  his  life,  Uie  geoml 
tendency  of  his  writings,  his  aversion  to  temporal  honours,  whidi 
were  abundantly  offered  him,  and  his  liberal  benefactioDs  in  aid  ol 
benevolent  and  pious  undertakings.  His  regular  charities  amounted 
to  £1000  annually.  He  founded  a  public  lecture  for  the  defence  of 
divine  revelation  against  unbelievers^  and  particularly  interested 
himself  in  the  propagation  of  the  Goroel  among  the  nations,  send* 
ing  many  hundred  copies  of  parts  of  the  New  Testaments  into  the 
east.    He  died  in  his  sixty-fijui  year. 

15.  Drydcn,  (John,)  early  gave  proof  of  his  superior  poetical  abili- 
lies.  He  continued  to  write  to  old  age,  and  improved  to  the  very  last, 
not  only  in  judgment,  but  in  fire,  of  which,  his  Ode  on  St.  Cci^ilia's 
Day,  and  his  F^Ies,  are  a  proof.  He  wrote  much,  both  in  poetry 
and  prose,  and  doubtless  too  much ;  for  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
composed,  prevented  correctness.  .  He  produced  no  less  than  twen- 
ty-seven plays,  besides  a  very  large  niunber  of  other  works.  He 
excelled  less  in  dramatic  composition,  than  in  any  other  species  oi 
poetry.  In  his  prose,  he  was  equalled  by  few  of  his  age,  (or  judg- 
ment, criticism,  and  erudition.  He  professes  himself  to  nave  derived, 
in  re.gard  to  prose  writing,  more  essential  aid  from  Tillotson,  than 
from  any  other  writer. 

Dr.  Johnson's  critique  on  Dryden,  is  very  just  and  discriminating. 
The  Edinburgh  reviewers  place  him  at  the  head  of  his  line;  they 
think  him  great  as  a  satirist,  but,  in  respect  to  eenuine  poetic  power 
a  step  lower  than  the  poets  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  His  writings 
are  too  itiuch  tinctured  with  the  licentiousness  of  the  age,  and,  in 
his  religious  Views,  the  poet  was  too  flexible  and  accommodating. 
The  year  of  his  birth  was  1631— that  of  his  death  1701. 

16.  Locke,  (John,)  so  celebrated  as  a  philosopher,  and  an  orna- 
ment of  English  literature,  was  bom  in  1632.  In  the  field  of  men- 
tal and  political  philosophy,  he  has  won  laurels  that  can  never  fade. 
He  has  been  called,  "  the  glory  of  theorists." 

By  th&j)atronage  of  Lord  Shaflsbury,  he  held  a  respectable  situa- 
tion und^r  government,  and  wrote,  at  that  time,  several  politick 
tracts.  The  danger  of  prosecution  for  high  treason,  compelled  his 
.ordship,  at  length,  to  fly  to  Holland.  Thither  Mr.  L«)cke  followeo 
him.  After  a  time,  the  English  demanded  him  of  the  States  Gaie- 
ral|  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  m  Monmouth's  rebcillon 


Tbm  p^>fleeiil6d,  Loeke  oonoesled  himaeir  iw^e  maaik^  devoting 
his  time  to  literary  labours;  and,  two  yean  after,  nrhen  he  retumsa 
to  England,  in  coosequenoe  of  the  reydntion,  he  pnUidied  his  cele* 
brated  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding;  in  the  composition  of 
which,  he  had  been  engaged  nine  years.  The  latter  portion  (k  hie 
life  was  passed  in  religious  retirement,  and  in  the  composition  of 
theological  treatises.  He  died  at  the  seat  of  lady  Masham,  his 
ihend,  in  1704,  giving  emphatic  testimony,  in  what  he  said,  to  the 
Yanity  of  human  life. 

17.  Leibnitz  (William  Godfrey)  was  not  midistlnguiahed  as  a 
statesman,  lawyer,  and  poet,  though  he  is  most  celebrated  as  a 
mathematician  and  philosopher.  On  the  prhiciple  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy,  he  must  be  pronounced  wanting,  in  some  respects,  yet 
ne  enjoyed  the  sin^lar  felicity  of  being  esteemed  the  greats  aiul 
most  learned  man  in  Europe. 

In  civil  life,  he  had  considerable  employment,  and  attained  to 
some  distinction.  He  spent  thirteen  years  in  studying  the  plan  of  an 
universal  language,  but  he  died  before  he  had  completed  the  extra- 
ordinary design.  Leibnitz  proposed  characters  which,  like  those  in 
algebra,  might  not  only  be  simple,  but  expressive,  and  enable  men 
of  all  nations  to  converse  familiarly  together.  He  died  in  1716,  of 
those  complicated  disorders,  the  gout  and  the  stone,  aged  seventy. 

In  temper,  he  was  passionate ;  in  character,  avancious.  At  his 
death,  such  a  quantity  of  money  was  found  in  his  house,  hoarded  in 
sacks,  that  the  wife  of  his  nephew,  who  possessed  his  property,  died 
with  excess  of  joy  at  the  sight. 


PERIOD  X. 

TTie  period  of  the  American  and  French  Revolutions  ;  ex- 
tending from,  the  death  of  Charles  XII.,  of  Sweden^ 
1718  A,  C,  to  the  final  restoration  of  the  BourbonSf 
1816  A.  a 

SWEDEN. 

Sect,  1.  In  pursuing  the  histo^  of  Sweden,  a  cotiniry 
which  at  this  time  excited  much  attention,  on  account  of  the 
character  of  its  sovereign,  we  have  to  reccird  an  event,  which 
secured  for  Sweden  a  reformation  of  her  government,  and 
saved  Europe  from  the  ravages  of  a  fatal  ambition.  This 
was  the  d^oh  of  Charles  XII.)  who,  while  besieging  a  Nor- 
w^iao  fortress,  was  killed  by  a  cannon  bail,  otilhe  11th  of 
Dec«nber,  1718.  Digitized  by  Google 
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§  White  Clwrtes  remained  in  Torkej,  te  caur  and  tbt  kiogo 
Deaoiark  raTBced  Sweden  on  erery  side.  At  the  same  time,  Uutragh 
the  infloenoe  of  the  czar,  Stanislaus  had  been  driven  from  the  throne 
of  Rdand,  on  which  Aiiffustiis  was  replaced.  This  state  of  albiif 
made  Charles  desirous  of  returning  to  his  own  country,  especmlly 
as  he  despaired  of  engaging  the  sultan  in  a  war  with  Russia.  Re> 
turning  in  disguise,  he  immediately  conceived  the  design  of  wiestiitf 
Norway  from  D&unark.  This  project,  however,  he  soon  abandooed, 
in  conseauenee  of  failing  in  the  outset.  Sweden  was  too  modi 
exhausted  and  distracted,  and  surrounded  by  too  many  powerful 
enemies,  to  sustain  him  at  that  time,  in  a  war  of  conquest 

His  able  minister,  Goertz,  advised  him  to  a  diflerent  course,  whfch 
was,  to  make  peace  with  the  czar,  and  with  him,  unite  in  the  attempt 
to  dethrone  George  I.,  and  reinstate  James,  on  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain.  These  measures  were  agreed  upon  5  but  in  the  interval  01 
preparation,  Charles,  still  wishing  to  wrest  Norway  from  the  Danes, 
made  an  attack  on  that  country.  It  was  in  this  ex|>edition  that  he  lost 
his  life.  A  half  pound  ball,  discharged  from  a  cannon  loaded  with 
ffrape  shot,  struck  his  head,  while  he  was  exposing  himself,  with  per- 
fect temerity,  to  unnecessary  danger.  Thouffh  he  expired  without  1 
groan,  the  nwment  he  had  receiv^  the  blow,  he  instinctively  grasped 
5ie  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  was  found  in  that  position,  so  cLaracleristic 
of  his  temper. 

No  concjueror,  either  of  ancient  or  modem  time&^ver  had  a  more 
enthusiastic  passion  for  glory,  than  Charles  XII.  This  is  the  cine  to 
all  those  eccentricities  and  acts  of  daring,  which  have  justly  entitled 
him  to  the  epithet  of  "  mad-man."  His  preceptor  asked  hiro,  when 
a  pupil,  what  he  thought  of  Alexander.  "  I  think,"  said  he,  "  that 
I  should  choose  to  be  like  him."  "Aye,  but,"  said  the  tutor,  "he 
lived  only  thirty-  two  years."  "  Oh,"  answered  the  prince,  "  that  is 
long  enough,  when  a  man  has  conquered  kingdoms." 

After  the  death  of  Charles,  Sweden,  exhausted  and  unpoverished, 
demanded  repose  and  enjoyed  it  She  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  com- 
merce, and  cultivated  the  attendant  arts.  Her  islands  m  the  West 
Indies,  were  of  great  consequence  to  her  foreign  trade.  The  slates 
took  the  opportunity  to  reform  the  government,  and  wisely  restricted 
the  prerogsiives  of  the  crown. 

2.  Charles  XII.  was  succeeded  by  his  sister,  Ulricn 
Eleonoray  by  the  election  of  the  states,  who  permitted  her 
husband,  the  prince  of  Hesse,  to  be  associated^  with  her  in 
the  government ;  but  they  greatly  limited  the  power  of  the 
sovereign.  Ulrica  soon  resigned  the  throne  to  her  husband. 
On  his  death,  in  1761,  the  states  elected  Adolphus  Frederick, 
a  prince  of  mild  and  pacific  virtues,  but  whose  reign  was 
rendered  most  uneasy,  by  the  factions  of  the  senate.  After 
his  decease,  the  sceptre  was  given  to  his  son,  Gustavus  lU* 
in  177 J,  who^  notwitlistanding  his  coronation  oath,  deptivftJ 
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the  senate  of  its  privileges^  and  rendered  himsdf  absolute. 
The  despotism,  however,  which  he  wrongfully  procured,  he 
moderately  exercised,  and  the  succeeding  part  of  his  rdgn  was 
marked  with  peace  and  prosperity.  In  1792,  he  was  assas- 
sinated, at  a  masked  ball. 

§  Gtistavus  effected  the  change  in  the  government,  in  the  following 
manner.  Having  assembled  the  ofllcers  of  his  army,  without  making 
any  oomnninication  of  his  design,  he  repaired  to  the  senate  house, 
where  he  read  a  decree,  ahready  prepared,  for  making  the  crown  ab- 
solute caused  it  to  be  signed  by  all  the  jnembera  of  the  senate,  and 
then  dismissed  the  assembly. 

3.  Gustavus  IV.,  son  of  the  former,  now  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  under  the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Sudermania.  In 
1800,  he  joined  the  Northern  Confederacy  against  England, 
but  inade  peace  with  that  power  the  next  year.  In  1805,  he 
united  with  Austria  and  Russia,  in  the  war  against  France* 
He  soon  after,  lost  Pomerania  and  Rugen,  and  in  1808,  Fin- 
land, which  was  conquered  by  Russia.  He  was  dethroned 
in  1809,  and  the  crown  given  to  the  duke  of  Sudermania. 

§  The  conduct  of  Gustavus,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  period  of  these 
war^  was  marked  by  so  much  extravagance,  that  he  was  considered 
mentally  deranged  ;  and  to  prevent  the  total  ruin  of  the  kingdom, 
h  was  determined  to  dethrone  hun.  This  plan  was  carried  into  ef- 
fect, without  difficulty  or  bloodnshed. 

4.  The  duke  of  Sudermania,  under  the  title  of  Charles 
XIII.,  made  peace  with  France  ;  but  the  king  having  no 
children,  Bemadotte,  a  favourite  general  of  Napoleon,  was^ 
through  lus  influence,  declared  crown  prince,  and  successor 
to  the  throne,  1810.  Itemadoite,  however,  has  been  faithful 
to  the  country  which  adopted  him,  and  he  never  afiTorded  any 
aid  to  his  former  master. 

§  Upon  the  death  of  Charles,  in  1818,  the  crown  prince  quietly 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  rendered  efficient  aid  in  the  wars  which 
terminated  in  the  overthrow  of  the  French  emperor.  He  proves  to 
be  a  wise  prince,  and  promotes  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  by  salo- 
tary  improvements  and  reforms.  A  few  years  before  the  accesnoa 
of  Bemadotte.  (1814,)  Norway  was  taken  from  Denmark,  and  an- 
nexed to  Sweden,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  and  efibrts  of  Uie  Nor- 
wegians. 

PRUSSIA. 

6.  Prussia  was  very  little  noticed,  till  some  time  within 
the  present  period,  when  Frederick  II.,  the  Great,  raised  the 
kingdom  to  a  high  degree  of  splendour.    It  had  existed  as  m 
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kingdom,  from  the  year  1700,  when  all  the  Gennan  stirto 
acknowledged  it  as  such.  It  was  befiire  sdyed  the  Electonie 
of  Brandenburgh. 

{  This  country  was  inhabited  by  the  BorpasLwho  denominated  it 
Borussia,  which  has  been  corrupted  to  Prussia.  They  were  coDqneni 
by  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  whom  Cassuner  lY.,  king  of 
Poland^  compdled  to  acknowledge  themselves  his  vassals,  and  to  al- 
low Polish  Prussia  to  continue  under  the  protection  of  Poland. 

Modem  Prussia,  is  a  kuurdom  formed  of  several  states,  united  b) 
alliances  and  conquests.  The  house  of  Brandendiurgh,  which  no« 
occupies  the  throne,  is  descended,  in  a  direct  line,  mm  the  andeat 
fiunify  of  HohenzoUem,  mentioned  in  history  from  the  year  800l 
The  more  distinguished  predecessors  of  the  great  Frederid^  were 
Frederick  Willi^,  sumamed  the  Great  Elector,  and  Frederick  WUr 
liam  I.,  the  father  of  the  Great  Frederick.  Frederick  William,  the 
Elector,  was  a  prudent  and  valiant  prince.  At  the  commenoemeot 
of  his  reign,  his  electorate  resembled  a  desert ;  the  villa^  wen 
burnt,  the  cities  presented  nothing  but  ruins,  and  a  part  of  his  inhoi- 
tance  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Swedes.  He  began  by  regulating  the 
finances,  and  discharging  his  father's  unworthy  ministers,  and  by 
skilful  negotiations,  regamed  all  the  provinces  guaranteed  to  him  by 
the  peace  of  Westphalia. 

Frederick  William  I.,  would  have  been  deemed  an  extraordinary 
man,  had  he  not  been  eclipsed  by  his  greater  son.  As  the  case  i^ 
his  talents  and  management  excite  a  degree  of  wonder.  His  father 
was  profhse,  and  lavished  treasures  without  an  object  Frederick 
William  was  economical  in  the  extfeme|,  and  expended  nothmg  ex- 
cept on  the  soldiery.  In  his  dress  and  diet,  he  was  remarkably  aim- 
ee  and  plain.  He  even  denied  himsdf  the  common  com^^ 
e,  being  wont  to  say,  that  a  prince  ought  to  spare  not  only  the  blood, 
but  the  property  of  his  subjects.  Voltaire  describes  this  monarch 
thus.  "He  used  to  walk  from  his  palace,  clothed  in  an  oki  Uoe  coat 
with  copper  buttons,  half  way  down  his  thighs ;  and  when  he  bou^ 
a  new  one,  these  buttons  were  made  to  serve  again.  It  was  in  thii 
dress  that  his  majesty,  armed  with  a  huge  Serjeant's  cane,  marched 
forth  every  day  to  review  his  regiment  of  giants.  These  giants 
were  his  greatest  deUght,  and  the  thln^  for  which  he  went  to  the 
heaviest  expense.  The  men  who  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  Uiis  re- 
giment, were  none  of  them  less  than  seven  feet  high ;  and  he  aeol 
to  purchase  them  from  the  ^eirthest  parts  of  Europe,  to  the  borders 
of  Asia." 

FrederickWilliam  was  a  man  of  vulgar  habits,  and  coarse  manner^ 
and  often  treated  his  chOdren  with  a  rudeness  and  asperity,  that 
would  have  dimraced  a  sava^.  According  to  an  account  given  bT 
his  daughter,  Wilhelmina,  princess  of  Prussia,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  count  the  canings  and  the  fisticuflfo  with  which  he  gratified  his 
■on,  the  great  Frederick,  who  could  never  appear  before  the  king  vit^* 
out  being  beaten,  or,  at  least,  insulted.  Tne  princess,  too,  Iwd  her 
fidl  share  of  the  brutal  liberality  of  her  father,  who  often  strockbec 
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8be  tells  us.  one  day,  ^  he  seized  her  by  the  hand,  gam  her  sereral 
blows  on  the  face  with  his  fist,  one  of  which  knocked  her  over." 
What  added  to  their  misfortunes  was,  the  severe  diet  to  which  they 
were  condemned,  for  they  were  almost  literally  famishing.  There 
was  often  nothing  at  their  father's  table  but  garden-stufl^  so  badly 
cooked,  that  it  disgusted  them.  Frequently,  indeed,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  touch  it,  for,  after  serving  the  other  guests,  Frederic  William 
would  spit  in  the  dish,  that  his  children  might  not  break  their  fa.st 
What  a  specimen  of  a  prince's  court. 

6.  Frederick  II.,  the  Great,  ascended  the  thrcme,  1740. 
His  father  had  left  him  an  efficient  and  well  di&ciplined  army, 
amounting  to  sixty-six  thousand  men.  His  views  were  bent 
on  conquest,  and  on  the  enlargement  of  his  small  territory. 
With  the  best  army  in  Europe,  he  was  by  no  means  backwaid 
in  putting  his  ambitious  projects  into  execution.  The  next  year 
after  his  accession,  he  revived  some  obsolete  claim  to  Silesia, 
and  accordingly  marched  against  the  Austrians,  whom  he  de- 
feated at  the  battle  of  Molwitz.  He  effected  the  conquest  of 
Silesia,  in  1 742.  He  next  invaded  Saxony,  but  the  part  he 
had  already  acted,  was  sufficient  to  alarm  the  neighbouring 
fitates.  Accordingly,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prance,  concluded 
a  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  against  him.  This  confedera- 
cy took  place  in  1766,  and  constituted  what  is  called,  "  the 
seven  years'  war,"  which  proved  to  be  an  extremely  sangui- 
nary contest. 

§  The  success  of  this  war  was  various.  Frederick  maintained  his 
ground  against  liis  powerful  enemies,  sometimes  conquering,  and 
sometimes  conquered.  He  lost,  perhaps,  as  many  battles  as  he  gain- 
ed;  but  so  equal  a  contest  was  wondeHul,  considering  the  vast  su- 
periority of  numbers  on  the  side  of  his  opponents.  At  last,  howe- 
ver his  affairs  became  so  critical,  from  his  diminishing  resources, 
and  the  increase  of  his  enemies,  that  he  began  to  act  solely  on  the  de- 
fensive. But  the  death  of  the  Russian  empress,  at  this  time,  afford- 
ed him  the  most  essential  relief.  Ite  successor  made  peace  with 
the  Prussian  king,  and  being  joined  by  the  Russian  troops,  with 
whose  aid,  Frederick  obtamed  an  important  victory,  he  was  enabled 
to  secure  an  honourable  peace  with  all  the  hostile  powers. 

In  1772,  Frederick  added  New  Prussia  to  his  dominions, 
which,  in  conjunction  with  Russia  and  Austria,  he  dismem- 
bered from  Pdand.  In  1786,  he  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four  years,  with  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  warrior 
of  the  time,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  princes  of 
whom  history  has  preserved  any  memoriaL    This  distinc 
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tkm,  howwer,  lies  not  in  hk  moral,  bat  in  his  inteOectttd 
endowments. 

i  Frederick  possessed  a  disc^nment,  edergy,  activity,  dedsun, 
and  constancy  of  purpose,  which  fitted  him  to  act  thepartof  a  h€fi>{ 
and,  together  with  these  qualities,  as  much  moral  perverseoess  as  ii 
required  to  make  a  consunmaU  nero.  He  was  not  so  distingoished 
for  the  conduct  of  a  battle,  or  a  campaign,  as  for  resources  in  ad^er 
sity,  for  celerity  of  operation,  and,  e^>ecially»  for  the  discipline  oi 
his  troops.  '  An  instance  of  his  decision  of  character,  and  the  9e?o- 
rity  of  his  discipline,  appears  in  the  Avowing  ration : 

Intending  to  make,  in  the  night,  an  important  movem^t  in  hii 
camp,  which  was  in  si^t  of  the  enemy,  he  gave  orders,  that  by  eight 
o'clock,  all  the  lights  m  the  camp  should  be  put  out,  onpainof  dedL 
The  moment  that  the  time  was  past  he  walked  out  himself  to  see  whe- 
ther all  were  dark.  He  found  a  light  in  the  tent  of  a  captain  Zietem, 
which  he  entered,  just  as  the  officer  was  folding  up  a  letter.  Zietern 
knew  him,  and  instantl]^  fell  on  tus  knees,  to  intreat  his  mercy. 
The  king  asked,  to  whom  he  had  been  writing ;  he  said  it  was  a  let- 
ter to  his  wife,  which  he  had  retained  the  candle  these  few  minutes 
beyond  the  time,  in  order  to  finish.  The  king  coolly  ordered  him  to 
write  one  line  more,  which  he  should  dictate.  This  line  wasto  io- 
fbrm  his  wife,  without  any  explanation,  that  by  such  an  hour  the 
next  day,  he  should  be  a  dead  man.  The  letter  was  then  sent  as  had 
been  intended,  and  the  next  day  the  captain  was  executed. 

Frederick  was  remarkably  attentive  to  business,  and  every  depart- 
ment of  administration  was  under  his  own  immediate  in^)edioo 
The  most  minute  particulars  of  national  and  domestic  policy,  did 
not  escape  his  observation.  He  extended  the  limits  of  his  kingdoD» 
and  much  increased  its  industry,  population,  and  wealth. 

His  mtellectual  powers  were  great,  and  when  we  considffhis 
ntuation,  and  the  little  care  that  had  been  taken  of  his  eduoitioni 
we  must  acknowledge,  that  his  literary  acquisitions  were  conaiden- 
Ue.  He  had  much  general  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  and  was  wefl 
conversant  with  French  writers  on  polite  literature.  He  aimed  at 
the  reputation  both  of  philosopher  and  poet,«iid  was  a  volumiootM 
author  in  prose  and  verse. 

Nothing  favourable  can  be  said  of  his  moral  and  religious  ^^^' 
ter.  He  <yas  sceptical,  undevout,  and  addicted  to  various  species  of 
vice.  Atheists  and  libertines  were  his  bosom  companions,  partictt- 
larly  the  corrupting  and  flagitious  Voltaire. 

7.  He  was  succeeded,  1786,  by  Frederick  William  II.,  liis 
nephew,  an  impolitic,  pleasiire-loving  prince,  who  joined  m 
the  league  against  the  French  repuUn;,  and  then  deserted  his 
allies.  Dying  in  1797,  he  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Prede* 
rick  William  III.,  who  unhappily  revived  some  obsdete  pr^ 
tensions  to  Hanover,  in  1805,  and  on  Napoleon's  proposii^to 
restore  that  electorate  to  the  king  of  England,  in  1  w6}  ^^ 
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dericktook  the  field  against  him,  and  experienced  un  utter 
overthrow  at  the  great  battle  of  Jena,  which  was  fought  Oc- 
tober 14,  1806. 

}  A  hereditary  animofiity  s^iist  Austria,  prevented  a  co-operation 
of  strength,  when  their  national  exislance  was  threatened.  The 
whole  of  Germany  well  united  and  organized,  would,  probably, 
at  any  time,  have  resisted  the  power  of  Napoleon.  But  being  di- 
vided, both  Prussia  and  Austria,  as  well  as  the  lesser  states,  were 
overrun  and  subjected  by  the  fortunate  conqueror.  Prussia,  after 
neglecting  several  opportunities  of  humbling  the  Common  enemy, 
with  a  strange  mconsideration,  risked  her  national  existence  on  the 
*8sue  of  a  single  battle.  She  trusted  too  implicitly  in  her  ancient  mi- 
litary fame,  and  the  beauty  of  her  army,  (for  there  was  not  a  proud- 
er  army  in  Europe,)  and,  therefore,  fell  before  her  more  sagacious 
and  calculating  enemy.  Frederick  was  shorn  of  nearly  half  of  his 
dominions. 

8.  In  1812,  the  Prussian  monarch  assisted  the  French  in 
their  Russian  campaign ;  but  on  the  failure  of  that  enter 
prise,  joined  his  forces  with  those  of  the  emperor  Alexander, 
and  contributed  to  tlie  subsequent  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  At 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  his  army,  under  the  valiant  Blucher, 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  thus  essentially  contributed 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  Prussia  honourably  acquit- 
ted herself  in  this  great  contention,  and  regained  her  former 
territory.  Of  late  years,  the  Prussian  king  has  been  effectu- 
ally engaged  in  promoting  the  intellectual  improvement  of  his 
people.  Perhaps,  no  monarch  in  Europe,  has  done  more  than 
he,  to  advance  the  tnie  happiness  and  glory  of  his  kingdom. 
He  has  declared,  that  a  Bible  shall  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
every  peasant's  family  in  his  realm. 

§  It  has  been  oonjectnred  by  politicians,  that  Prussia  cannot  long 
preserve  the  rank  that  she  has  now  attained,  situated  as  her  territory 
w,  running  out  in  different  pai^cels  of  lands,  of  singular  shape,  and 
intersected  by  half  of  the  secondary  states  of  Germany.  It  is,  there- 
fore, further  supposed,  that  Frederick  only  waits  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, to  consolidate  his  territory ;  and  thev  are  little  acquamtcd 
with  the  intelligence,  energy,  and  ambition  of  the  Prussian  people^ 
who  imagine  they  will  be  backward  in  attempting  any  thing  which 
promises  to  promote  their  national  honour  and  security. 

GERMANY. 

9  In  the  history  of  Germany,  during  this  period,  we  aie 
principally  concerned  with  Austria^  its  more  important  mem- 
ber, in  which  the  imperial  crown  usually  residee.    Prom  the 

24 
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cx>minencemeiit  of  this  period,  there  was  no  war  of  any  con 
sequence,  till  that  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  was  an 
engagement  of  several  powers,  to  secure  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions to  the  female  children  of  th^  emperor  Charles  YL,  in 
case  of  the  failure  of  male  issue. 

§  Charles  VI.  died  without  male  issue,  1740.  The  house  of  Austrn^ 
in  the  male  line,  thus  became  extinct,  alter  it  had  governed  Austria 
for  several  centuh^and  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  dominions  now 
belonged  to  Maria  Theresa,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  emperor.  Sh« 
was  accordingly  raised  to  the  Austrian  throue ;  but  the  neighbour- 
ing powers,  regardless  of  their  engagements,  supported  the  duke  ol 
B^aria,  in  his  claim  to  the  crown.  After  much  opposition,  the  lai- 
ter  was  invested  with  the  imperial  dignity,  iu  1742,  under  the  name 
of  Charles  VII. ;  but  this  prince,  worn  out  by  a  complication  d 
bodily  complaints,  and  by  a  long  train  of  misfortunes,  died  two  3rears 
afterwards.  In  the  mean  time,  the  queen,  though  nearly  overwheim- 
ad  by  her  numerous  adversaries,  finally  triumphed  over  them,  and 
at  the  peace  of  1748,  was  ooufirnaed  in  the  po^cssion  of  her  domi- 
nions, and  her  husband,  duke  of  Lonrain,  under  the  title  of  Francis 
I.,  was  raised  to  the  imperial  throne. 

10.  Francis  I.,  was  crowned  at  Frankfort,  in  1745.  He 
continued  the  war  till  1748,  when  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  was  concluded,  and  Maria  Theresa  obtained  the  succ:s- 
sion  of  her  father.  She  had  all  thd  time  been  sustained  hy 
the  affection  of  her  subjects,  and  had  receixed  important  aid 
from  Great  Britain. 

During  the  reign  of  Francis,  the  "  seven  years'  war,"  the 
fiercest  that  had  hitherto  been  waged  in  Germany,  took  place ; 
but  of  tliis,  an  account  has  been  given  in  the  history  of  Prussia. 

§  Maria  Theresa,  as  heiress  to  the  Austrian  dommions,  was  queen 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia;  and  as  the  wife  of  Francis,  was  empress 
of  Germany.  She  was  a  woman  distinguished  for  her  heroism,  in- 
telligence, felicity  of  temper,  and  captivating  condescension.  As  a 
wife  and  parent,  she  was  unrivalled  ;  she  was  blessed  with  a  nuow- 
rous  and  amiable  progeny,  and  left  her  possesions  to  a  son,  who 
was  worthy  of  the  empire.  She  built  hospitals,  eneonraged  com- 
merce and  science,  and  did  every  thing  whi<m  humanity  and  mnair 
ficence  could  devise  to  render  her  infirm  soldiers  comfortable. 

11.  Joseph  n.,  the  son  of  Francis  and  Maria,  succeeded 
to  the  empire,  in  1765.  He  seized  Bavaria,  on  the  death  of 
Maximilian  IL,  the  elector,  1777  ;  made  war  two  years  with 
Prussia ;  reformed  the  church  of  Germany,  indulging  the 
protestants  with  the  imperial  protection,  and  curtaSing  the 
authority  of  the  court  of  Rojne ;  dismantled  the  fortified 
towns  in  Brabant ;  restrained  the  excesses  of  the  dergy  in 
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that  country,  and  carried  on  a  disastrous  war  against  the 
Turks.    During  that  war,  he  died.   He  nutintaincd  the  cha- 
mcter  of  a  most  equitable  and  tolerant  prince. 
{  Joseph  promulgated  a  decree  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  the 

Sress,  which  had  been,  hitherto,  much  circumscribed  in  the  Austrian 
omlnions.  He  oven  permittea,  that  all  strictures  upon  the  throne 
itself  might  be  published,  with  full  security,  provided  they  did  not 
descend  to  the  character  of  libels  and  pasquinades.  "  If  they  be 
founded  in  justice,"  said  he,  "we  shau  profit  by  them ;  if  not,  we 
shall  disr^ard  them  f  a  remark  well  worthy  of  his  character  and 
dignity. 

It  was  dunng  the  reign  of  Joseph,  that  a  series  of  unfavourable 
seasons  had  occasioned  a  general  dearth  of  com,  which  was  more 
or  less  felt  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe ;  but  in  parts  of  Germany, 
the  scarcity  was  so  great,  that  vast  numbers  of  people  actually  pe- 
rished, and  the  peasants,  in  many  places,  were  compelled  to  unthatch 
their  oottages,  to  supply  the  want  of  provender  for  their  cattle.  They 
themselves,  in  some  instances,  subsisted  on  the  bark  of  beech  and 
alder,  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  spice.  A  part  of  this  time,  terrible 
inunaations  overspread  the  country ;  several  districts  were  totally 
ruined  by  a  flood  of  the  Elbe ;  Hamburgh  was  in  a  most  critical 
situation ;  and  the  ffreat  suburb  lying  towards  the  EUbe,  was  so  com- 
pletely covered  with  water,  that  only  the  tops  of  the  trees  were  dis- 
cernible. 

12.  Leopold  XL,  brother  of  Joseph,  was  invested  with  the 
empue,  in  1790.  Though  powerfully  soUcited  to  arm  against 
the  revolutionists  of  France,  his  moderation  and  prudence 
kept  him  aloof  from  the  vortex ;  but  a  speedy  death  cut  short 
the  promise  of  much  excellence.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
however,  he  was  preparing  to  take  the  field  against  France. 

§  Ader  the  "  seven  years'  war,"  the  Germanic  body  remained  in 
comparative  quiet,  till  the  French  Revolution.  During  that  period, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  Germany  sufier- 
ed  more  than  most  other  nations.  Its  territory  was  the  theatre  of 
most  of  the  wars  that  were  waged  dunng  the  great  struggle.  This 
coimtry,  however,  had  been  eminently  prepared  to  experience  the 
evils  which  such  an  event  was  calculated  to  produce.  Tne  Germans 
embraced  the  fashionable  prevailing  system  of  anarchy  and  irreli- 
gion,  with  almost  the  same  ardour  which  characterized  the  French 
themselves ;  and  their  country  was  early  inundated  with  the  deadly 
publications  which  proceeded  from  tfaie  school  of  atheistical  disor- 
ganizers. 

In  nearly  all  the  wars  of  ihS  revolution,  and  of  the  subsequent 
period,  Austria  has  had  a  share.  She  has  generally  been  arrayed 
against  France,  and  often  been  beaten.  In  the  production  of  such  a 
result,  some  have  been  disposed  to  ascribe  more  to  French  intrigue, 
than  to  the  superiority  of  the  French  soldiers,  or  generals,  over  those 
of  Austria.    The  archduke  Charies,  brother  of  the  present  emperor 
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Frtncis  II..  hm  c^en  shown  himself  not  Inteior  to  any  of  iheoom 
manders  oi  his  time. 

13.  Francis  11.,  son  of  Leopold,  was  crowned  in  1792.  He 
has  proved  to  be  a  prince  oi  mild  virtues,  and  is  much  re- 
iipected.  He  prosecuted  the  contemplated  war  with  the 
French  republic ;  but  it  proving  unsuccessful,  he  concluded 
the  treaty  of  Canipo  Formio,  in  1797,  by  which,  the  Nether- 
lauds  were  ceded  to  France.  This  was  the  first  in  that  seriea 
of  hostilities,  which  distinguished  that  period  of  convul^oD. 

14.  Hostilities  were  renewed  in  1799,  in  Italy,  on  the  part 
of  Austria,  assisted  by  Russia ;  for  it  was  evident  to  the  Aua- 
trian  sovereign,  that  France  was  bent  on  aggrandizement 
The  Russian  forces  were  commanded  by  Marshal  Suwarrow. 
The  war  was  carried  on  with  great  success,  on  the  part  of  the 
Austrians  and  Russians,  and  the  French  were  in  a  few  months 
driven  out  of  Italy.  Much  now  might  have  been  accom- 
plished for  the  salvation  of  Europe,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
jealousy  which  the  Austrian  court  felt  towards  their  ally. 

§  This  jealousy  was,  without  doubt,  excited  by  the  intrigues  oi 
France ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  Panl,  the  Russian  emperor 
recalled  his  victorious  troops. 

Austria,  left  smgle-handed  to  sustain  the  contest,  and  meet- 
ing the  enemy  with  sccUtered  forces,  suffered  most  severd; 
in  the  great  battles  of  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden.  Peace 
was  concluded  at  Luneville,  in  1801.  This  was  the  second 
war,  and  more  humiliating  to  Austria  than  the  former. 

§  Daring  the  peace,  Francis  formed  a  numerous  army,  and  fore 
seeing  the  ruin  of  the  German  constitution,  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  hereditary  emperor  of  Austria,  in  1804. 

16.  The  Austrian  sovereign  had  been  mortified  too  severe- 
ly, to  remain  contented  at  peace.  A  third  wariike  coalitioo 
was  formed  between  Austria  and  Russia,  against  France,  to 
1806.  But  the  destruction  of  an  Austrian  army,  under  Ge- 
neral Mack,  and  the  fatal  battle  of  Austerlitz,  speedily  ter- 
minated this  war.  The  same  year,  the  peace  of  Presbuigb 
folk>wed,  in  which  the  Austrian  monardiy  was  far  more  hum- 
bled than  ever,  by  the  loss  of  some  of  its  most  important  poe 
sessions. 

§  A  part  only  of  the  emperor  of  Russia's  forces,  had  joined  tho« 
of  Francis,  when  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  took  place.  To  this  im- 
prudence, was  added  the  greater  one,  of  risking  an  enga^eiDeol 
Without  the  assistance  of  the  archduke  Charles,  who^  at  the  ^ifltaooe 
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Af  only  a  few  clays'  march,  was  baBtening  with  a  Tictorioua  army 
of  nearly  one  himdred  thousand  men. 

In  I0O6,  siiver^l  of  the  states  of  Germotiy  were  united 
finder  the  name  of  the  "  Confederacy  of  the  Rhine,''  of  which 
Napoleon  was  acknowledged  the  h^ ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year,  Francis  was  compeUed  formally  to  resign  the 
title  of  emperor  of  Germany,  and  to  absolve  the  German 
states  fron)  tlieir  reciprocal  duties  towards  the  empire. 

$  According  to  the  terms  of  this  confederacy,  all  those  states  of 
the  ancient  German  empire,  that  did  not  accede  to  the  act  of  federa- 
tion, were  excluded  from  common  protection.  By  this  means,  the 
French  emperor  united  Bavaria,  Wirtembury,  Baden,  Burg,  Darm- 
stadt, Nassau,  HohenzoUera,  &c..  to  the  political  interests  of  France, 
and,  virtually,  raised  himself  to  the  head  of  the  German  empire. 

16.  In  1809,  Austria,  for  the  fourth  time,  took  the  field 
against  France.  In  this  war,  was  fought  the  sanguinary 
battle  of  Essling,  in  which  tlie  French  emperor,  almost  for 
the  first  time^  was  beaten  in  a  regular  field  fight ;  but  re- 
ceiving a  large  reinforcement,  he  crossed  the  Danube,  from 
which  he  had  been  driven  back,  and  fought  the  long  and  ob- 
stinate battle  of  Wagram.  Tliis  battle,  lost  by  Austria,  ter- 
minated the  war,  and  the  conditions  of  peace  were  soon  aflei 
settled  b^  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  accordmg  to  which,  Francis 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  a  further  portion  of  territory,  and 
consented  to  bestow  his  eldest  daughter  and  child,  Maria 
Louisa,  on  the  emperor  of  France. 

§  In  this  war,  the  Austrians  had  taken  wiser  measures  than  before. 
Their  best  commanders  were  in  the  field ;  the  archduke  Charles,  as- 
sisted by  the  archduke  John,  the  prince  of  Lichtenstcin,  and  the 
prince  of  Schwa rtzenburg.  The  whole  strength  and  resources  of  the 
empire  were  held  in  requisition ;  but  Austrialiad  become  essentially 
weakened,  and  really  less  a  match  for  France  than  ever:  and,  be- 
sides, the  French  emperor  was  in  advance  of  the  Austrian.  Antici- 
pating the  event  of  a  declaration  of  war,  he  was  soon  prepared  for 
action,  and  joining  hir  .urmy,  marched  at  once  into  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many. So  expeditious  was  the  French  emperor,  thai  forty-five 
days  after  the  declaration  of  war  by  Austria,  the  battle  of  Essling 
was  fought  below  Vienna. 

17.  In  1813,  Austria  encaged  in  a  fifth  war  with  France, 
having  united  its  forces  witn  those  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Great 
Britain,  and  almost  all  Europe,  in  the  invasion  of  France,  in 
obtaining  possession  of  Paris,  and  in  dethroning  Napoleon. 
On  thb  occasion,  the  emperor  accompanied  the  army,  which 
was  conunanded  by  the  ptmce  of  Schwartzenburg.    Then 
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WM  gained  the  celebratod  battle  of  Leipric,  which  produced 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  The  whole  allied  forces  were, 
in  this  battle,  principally  commanded  by  Schwartzeuburg. 

f  When  this  junction  of  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  was  formed, 
Napoleon  had  just  returned  from  Russia,  having  lost  his  great  army^ 
composed  in  pert  of  troops  of  many  European  nations,  wen  his  tn- 
butanes.  Austria,  at  first  seemed  reluctant  to  take  the  fi^d,  proba- 
bly on  account  of  its  family  alliance.  A  remembrance  of  former 
suflerinffs  may  sJso  have  had  its  effect  But,  though  late^  the  assis- 
tance of  Austria  was  very  efficient. 

It  was  on  hearing  of  the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  which  was 
announced  by  Schwartzeuburg  himself  to  the  emperors  of  Ausuia 
and  Rus^  and  u)  the  kins  of  Prussia,  that  these  three  sovereignly 
who  were  viewing  the  battle  from  a  distant  hill,  on  horseback,  im- 
mediately dismounted,  and,  on  their  bended  knees,  offered  a  tribute 
of  thanks  to  the  God  who  had  crowned  their  arms  with  victory. 

18.  On  the  return  of  Bonaparte  irom  Elba^  in  1815,  Au- 
stria, for  the  last  time,  combined  with  the  other  powers  ot 
Europe,  to  dethrone  him,  and  succeeded.  A(^  this  time,  a 
new  union  was  formed  by  the  states  of  Germany,  designed 
to  secure  its  future  tranquillity,  under  the  title  of  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation.  This  was  signed  at  Vienna,  by  its 
sovereigns  and  free  cities  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  it 
has  done  hitherto^  so  it  will  continue  to  prove,  a  powerful 
preservative  against  the  renewal  of  those  wars,  domestic  and 
foreign,  of  which  Germany  has  so  often  been  the  cause  and 
the  victim. 

§  In  the  new  order  of  things,  which  succeeded  the  downfel  of  tiie 
French  emperor,  Austria  manifested  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  ol 
the  Germanic  body,  as  appears  from  the  nature  of  the  confederatMn 
above  noticed.  The  several  states  have  been  reinstated^  as  &r  as 
possible,  in  their  former  possessions  and  Francis  is  now  acknow- 
ledged, as  formerly,  the  emperor  of  Germany* 

Portly  after,  another  union,  of  a  more  aoubtflil  character,  was 
formed  between  the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  the  kingat 
Prussia,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  Tbd 
object,  in  a  great  measure,  seems  to  have  been  to  confirm  their  own 
power,  and  to  suppress  any  efibrt,  on  the  part  of  thehr  subjects,  to 
obtain  liberal  constitutions. 

The  improper  views  of  this  coniederaey,  were  openly  di^i^ayiBd 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Neapc^tan  revolution.  A  congreas  of  the 
three  sovereigns,  in  1821,  issued  a  mamfesto  aflihist  Naples,  m. 
which  they  plainly  avow  then*  hostility  to  every  fortn  of  improve* 
ment  To  enforce  their  Views,  an  Austrian  army  marched  towardf 
the  territories  of  Naples.  This  alliance  migr,  at  tte  preanit  mo 
ment,  be  considered  as  virtually  diawlved.    Digitized  byUoogle 
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19.  Poland,  which  existed  in  independence,  darmif  ft 
uart  of  the  present  period,  was  a  nation  of  some  importance, 
for  several  ages ;  but  we  feel  litde  interest  in  its  histqpy^  til 
nearly  the  meinoraUe  era  when  it  was  blotted  out  from  tha 
list  of  nations.  Its  fine  situation,  and  rich  natural  resources, 
are  strikingly  contrasted  with  its  wretched  government  and 
institutions;  nor  can  we,  perhaps,  find  a  spot  en  the  globei^ 
where,  with  so  many  physical  means  of  securing  felicity,  n 
civilized  people  are  founds  that  have  be^  inrdvra  in  greater 
miseries.  Its  former  government,  which  parUx^  of  all  the 
different  kinds,  with  a  peculiariy  strong  infusion  of  aristocracy, 
and  with  a  weak  executive  power,  was  wholly  inadequate  to 
the  administration  of  justice,  or  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
Weakness,  anamchy  and  crime  within,  and  injustice,  trear 
chery,  and  oppresaon  on  the  part  of  others,  without,  consti- 
tute a  great  portion  of  the  history  of  Poland.  Yet  its  in- 
babitants  were  not  without  some  striking  and  noble  charac- 
teristics. They  were  a  brave  and  martiai  people.  Amidst 
their  degradation,  they  cherished  the  love  of  hberty  in  an 
eminent  degree. 

Till  the  first  divisiou  and  plunder  of  Poland,  in  1772,  we 
find  a  long  list  of  kings  up  to  the  year  842,  A.  C.  But  we 
can  record  the  names  of  a  very  few  only, 

$  Poland  18  denominated  by  the  natives,  Poloka;  which  is  a  Sda- 
Tonian  word,  Mgnifying  a  level  or  charapain  country.  Such  is  ih» 
surface  of  Poland. 

In  the  history  of  its  sovereigns  we  notice  the  name  of  Lech  V., 
who  is  here  introduced  for  the  sake  of  a  singular  maxim,  whteh  he 
Used  to  utter,  and  which  must  he  very  eonvenieiit  to  a  king.  ^  A 
sovereifi^  is  not  bound  to  observe  his  oath,  except  when  neiUier  his 
safety  nor  his  advantage  requires  that  he  should  violate  it"  His 
reign,  it  is  said,  was  the  most  inauspicious  in  the  annals  of  the  na- 
tion. 

Cassimer  III.,  the  Great,  formed  a  new  code  of  laws,  whleh  lie 
committed  to  writing  ;  for,  before  his  time,  the  Poles  had  only  oral 
traditions.  This  was  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Cat* 
aimer  is  said  to  have  been  a  modd  of  hitegrity,  wisdom  and  prur 
dence. 

Sigismund  I^  whose  reign  began  hi  1606,  was  one  of  the  most 
accompliriiedmonarchs  that  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  Poland.  Inhls 
ep^h,  which  was  not  coAiposed  m  the  langaafa  of  r     ~ 
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he  was  styled  the  ^'conqtieror  of  the  Ronain,  Walladuaoa,  wad 
Prussians,''  and  obCamedthe  still  more  honourable  appdlatkm  of  Ae 
^  father  of  his  ooontry."  He  applied  himself  to  the  improvement 
of  the  manners  f/  his  sabjec^  by  inspiring  them  with  a  taste  for 
the  arts  and  sr'ences,  and  fortified  and  embeUished  the  cities 

No  Poli&  monarch  was  more  distidgui^ed,  on  the  whole,  thaa 
John  Sobieski,  who  ascended  the  throne  m  1674.  Many  of  the 
nilera  of  Poland  were  foreigners,  but  Sobiesld  was  a  nathre,  dected 
on  account  of  his  eminent  virtues,  and  military  talents.  He  was 
particularly  distinguished  b^  his  wars  with  the  Turks,  and  his  tid- 
tones  over  them.  The  assistance  which  he  rendered  to  the  house 
of  Austria,  when  Vienna  was  besieged  by  an  army  of  200,000  men, 
has  been  mentioned  in  another  place.  He  died  in  1680,  leaving  his 
oountnr  in  prosperity  and  peace. 

Frederick  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  was  chosen  as  the  succes- 
sor of  Sobieski,  after  an  interregnum  of  twelve  months.  The  fee 
tious  nobles,  who  had  been  kept  in  awe  under  Sobieski,  were  un- 
willing to  place  any  one  of  his  family  on  the  throne,  and  thus  showed 
themselves  unworthy  of  such  a  sovereign.  Augusttte  made  war  against 
Charles  XU.  of  Sweden,  mistaking  utteriy  the  character  of  his  ene- 
my. Being  defeated  and  overcome,  he  was  dethroned,  and  Stanislaus, 
throuffh  the  mfluence  of  Charles  m  the  diet  of  Warsaw,  was  elect- 
ed to  111  his  place,  in  1704.  After  the  ruin  of  Charles,  at  Pultowa» 
Augustus  was  restored  to  the  throne,  and  in  1773,  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Frederick  Augustus  U.,  after  an  interregnum  of  eight  months 
Tlie  reiffn  of  the  latter  was  generally  tranquil  and  peaceable,  thcugh 
both  before  and  afterwards,  uie  kingdom  was  in  a  very  unquiet  staler 
owing  to  political  and  religious  controversies,  as  well  as  foreign  wars. 

Stanislaus  Augustus  Poniatowski,  elected  in  1763,  was  the  last 
king  of  Poland.  He  was  the  creature  of  Catharine  of  Russia,  placed 
on  the  throne,  more  by  the  influence  of  her  armies  and  treasure^ 
than  by  thef^^e  consent  of  the  Polish  nobles ;  and  in  the  subsequent 
difficulties  of  his  reign,  was  unable  to  manifest  the  independence  eL 
a  sovereign.  He  was  finally  kept  as  an  honourable  prisoner,  at  Pe- 
torsburgb,  where  he  died,  in  1706. 

20.  In  1772,  the  dismembernient  of  Poland,  by  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  which  had,  ft)r  some  time,  been  secret 
ly  meditated,  took  place,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  all 
Eurojpe.  This  has  been  stigmatized  as  one  of  the  most  un- 
principled acts  recorded  in  nistory.  The  pretexts  of  the 
idonder^rs,  as  set  forth  in  their  manifestoes,  were  various ;  but 
they  were  doubtless  encouraged  to  thb  act  of  vrolence,  in 
consequence  of  the  perpetual  divisions  in  the  Polish  counsels, 
and  the  mutual  ammosities  of  the  nobility.  Indeed,  they 
puqiosely  increased  the  factions  and  difficulties  in  which  the 
nation  was  involved. 

f  Pirttnialaid  the  train  of  events^  by  flattering  tiie  RuariuM  wttk ' 
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tbe  idea  of  ziviog  a  king  to  Poland ;  but  not  d^signiqg  thatPdlai)d 
should  Bink  mto  a  Rnasian  proYihce,  it  was  contrived  on  (he  part  of 
Prussia,  to  make  the  Poles  dissatisfied  with  their  king,  lliis  wif 
easily  efibcted,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  nothing  could 
exceed  the  disorder,  dissensions,  and  weakness  of  the  kingdom.  Ux 
this  situation  of  aflairs.  when  the  Poles  were  prevcxjted  man  vindi- 
cating their  sacred  rights,  tlie  unholy  deed  of  partition  was  perpe- 
trated. Each  party  had  previously  agreed  on  its  portion,  the  whole 
including  nearly  half  of  the  Polish  territory.  The  Diet  was  assem- 
bled, and  surrounded  by  the  partitioning  powers,  it  could  do  no  other- 
wise than  sanction,  by  a  legitilative  lust,  the  crime  which  ^eie 
powers  had  committed. 

Li  the  division  which  was  made,  Frederick  seized  PoKdi 
Prussia,  and  a  part  of  Great  Poland  ;  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
the  kingdoms  of  Galicia  and  Ludomiria ;  and  Catharine, 
Polish  Livonia,  with  a  part  of  Lithuania. 

21.  In  1791,  a  revdutkxi  took  place  in  Poland;  a  new 
constitution  w^as  proclaimed,  which  opened  to  the  middling 
classes,  the  avenue  to  every  empk>yment ;  and  the  crown, 
hitherto  elective,  was  declared  to  be  hereditary.  This  was 
done  in  an  assembly  of  the  peofde,  with  entire  concord.  S^ 
Poland,  despoiled  of  half  her  territories,  was  weak ;  and 
though  the  change  was  approved  by  all  Europe,  except  iUissiay 
the  Poles  were  suffered  to  become  the  victims  of  t!bt  Russia^ 
empress,  and  eventually  again  of  the  Prussian  and  Austriaj^ 
Bovereigns.  A  new  division  was  agreed  on,  in  1793,  which 
includ^  a  considerable  portion  of  the  remainder  of  Poland* 

§  Catharine  first  resented  the  act  of  the  Poles  in  framing  a  new 
constitution,  as-it  was  whoUy  opposed  to  her  ambitious  views  in  re- 
flard  to  the  remainder  of  Poland.  Frederick  William,  thoa|^  he  at 
first  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  measure,  yet  finally,  with  un- 
bluehing  effrontery,  consented,  with  the  oth^  to  act, the  roynl 
plunderer. 

22.  Before,  however,  this  second  nefarious  project  could  be 
executed,  it  became  necessary  to  encounter  the  hazards  df 
war.  The  spirit  of  the  Poles  was  raised,  and  under  the  brave 
and  patriotic  Kosciusko,  they  resisted,  for  a  time,  the  unitea 
force  of  their  powerful  enemies.  But  on  the  part  of  enfeebled 
Poland,  numbers  were  wanting,  which  could  not  long  be 
supplied  by  love  of  country  and  a  desire  of  vengeance ;  and 
Kosciusko,  after  making  every  effort  that  man  could  be  ex- 
pected to  make,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Under 
the  ixirbarous  Suwarrow,  Warsaw  was  captured  and  sacked. 
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In  oUempdng  to  defend  it,  nine  thousand  gaDaat  Pol« 
perished. 

{But  die  carnage  which  mioceeded  the  yictory,  was  greater,  wd 
has  forever  tarnished  the  laurels  of  the  Russian  g^ieraL  The  houses 
were  pfllagecL  women  violated,  children  niurdmd,  and  thirty  thou- 
sand victims  fell  a  prey  to  a  fiNrocity  bordering  on  that  of  savages. 

Kosciusko,  who  originated  fromlt  noble  family,  had  been  a  dis- 
tinguished officer  in  the  United  States  of  America,  duiing  the  war 
of  the  Revolution.  The  Poles  elected  him  their  general,  and  be 
proved  worttiy  of  their  choice.  Uuder  more  propitions  circumstan- 
ces, he  would  have  been  hailed  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country.  After 
his  defeat,  he  was  held  as  a  prisoner  at  Petersburgh,  till  the  death  of 
the  empress,  in  1707.  Upon  the  acoeasion  of  Paul,  he  obtained  hs 
freedom,  and  was  fovoured  with  a  pension — an  act  on  the  part  of 
the  Russian  monarch,  which  received  the  applause  of  the  civilized 
worid.    Kosciusko  has  since  been  in  America. 

23.  A  third  and  final  dismemberment  of  Pohmd,  took  place 
in  1796,  when  the  three  powers  appropriated  it  entirely  to 
themselves.  Both  Stanislaus  and  Kosciusko,  were  secured; 
the  nint  of  the  Poles  was  crushed,  and  the  robbers  had  only 
tRuetly  to  divide  all  that  remained  of  their  bloody  prey. 

At  the  congress  held  at  Vienna,  in  1815,  part  of  Poland 
was  united  to  the  Russian  Empire,  with  the  preservation  d 
Its  own  omstitution ;  and  on  this  event,  Alexander,  empov 
of  Russia,  assumed  the  tide  of  king  of  Poland. 

RUSSIA. 

24.  In  the  history  of  Russia,  we  find  Catharine  I.,  the  wife 
of  Peter  the  Great,  on  the  throne,  near  the  commencCTaenl 
of  this  period.  By  his  appointment,  she  succeeded  him,  ia 
1725.  She  reigned  only  two  years,  but  with  great  alnlity, 
and  pursued  the  plan  begun  by  her  husband,  in  civilizing  her 
people. 

(  Catharine  was  originally  the  wife  of  a  S^i'edish  soldier,  boUUl 

SI  into  the  power  of  the  Russians,  she  was  employed  in  Omjfsoft 
's  kitchen,  where  Menzicofl^  one  of  Peter's  (avonrites,  sair  and 
obtained  her.  Peter  having  met  her  at  Menzicoff  ^  house,  and  bein| 
delighted  with  her  understuiding,  at  first  made  her  his  mistress,  but 
afterwards  married  her.  She  obtained  a  complete  control  ^^ver  the 
emperor,  by  her  singularly  gay  and  cheerful  temper,  as  well  as  bj 
her  respectfiil  and  kfnd  attentions. 

25.  Peter  11.,  grandson  of  Peter  the  Great,  succeeded  her. 
in  1727.    He  reigned  only  three  years,  but  his  reign  was  a 
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0ceue  of  peace  aud  prosperity.    He.  was  extremely  bebved 
by  his  people. 

J  The  miooesBioQ,  during  sevenil  reigns  after  Peter  the  Great,  seems 
to  have  been  regular,  or  fixed  by  any  certain  roles ;  yet  the  prin- 
ces came  to  their  thrones  with  little  difficulty,  and  pursued  the  gen^ 
ral  features  of  that  wise  ^licy  which  Peter  adopted.  The  great 
Inject  constantly  kept  in  view,  was  the  advancement  of  civilization 
and  knowledge  among  the  people. 

26.  Anne,  duchess  of  Courland,  next  ascended  the  throne, 
in  1730,  the  male  line  of  the  house  of  R(»nanow,  to  which 
Peter  the  Great  belonged,  having  become  extinct.  She  was 
a  niece  of  thai  monarctL  Her  reign  was  glorious  and  happy, 
and  comprised  the  war  against  Turkey,  m  1736  ]  the  con- 
quest of  the  principed  towns  in  Crim  Tartary ;  and  the  vic- 
tory of  Choczim  over  the  Turks,  in  1739. 

27.  On  the  death  of  Anne,  Ivan,  or  Jc^n,  only  about  two 
month's  old,  was  elected  emperor,  1740 ;  but  the  next  year 
a  sudden  revolution  took  place,  by  which  the  young  prince 
was  deposed,  and  Elizabeth,  diaughter  of  Peter  the  Great, 
was  proclaimed  empress. 

There  were  strong  points  of  resemblance  between  her  and 
tier  father,  and  like  him,  site  seemed  to  possess  an  inherent 
capacity  for  reigning.  She  united  benevolence  with  great 
political  talents,  and  to  her,  Russia  is  indebted  for  much  of 
its  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  and  Asia.  In  1767, 
her  troops,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Austria,  entered  upon 
^'  the  seven  years'  wcir"  against  the  great  Frederick,  and  her 
part  was  so  w^  acted,  UmI  had  she  lived,  the  Prussian  mo- 
narchy would  probably  have  been  in  jeopardy,  as  to  i(9  very 
existence. 

§  Elizabeth  founded  the  universities  of  Petersborgh  and  Moscow 
and  decreed  a  new  code  of  laws,  called  Elizabeth's  code.  It  is  re- 
ported that  a  few  years  preceding  her  death,  this  princess  indulged 
m  the  most  unbounded  intemperance  and  sensuality. 

28.  She  was  succeeded,  iri  1762,  by  her  nefrfiew,  Peter  IlL, 
Bou  of  her  elder  sister  Anne,  and  consequently  grandson  <^ 
the  great  Peter.  He  was  at  first  somewhat  popular  with  his 
subjects,  but  they  soon  became  disaffected  towards  him.  He 
was  found  to  be  deficient  in  talents  and  strength  of  charac- 
ter ;  and  his  wife,  Catharine,  becoming  disgusted  with  him, 
imd  inq>ired  widi  ambitious  views,  is  supp^^  to  ' 
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the  mover  of  the  conspiracy  by  which  he  was  dethroned  and 
murdered,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign. 

{  Catharine  of  Anhftlt,  a  princess  of  C^ermany.  had  been  married 
to  Peter  several  3rears  before  his  accession ;  and  as  she  began  her 
political  life  with  crime,  she  seems  never  afterwards  to  have  been 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means  with  which  she  executed  her  plansL  It 
was  by  the  help  of  her  paramour  Orlofi^  that  she  arrested  the  eoi- 
peror,  and  procured  his  aeposition  and  death.  Orloff  first  gave  hia 
foisoned  brandy  to  drink,  and  th^  strangled  him. 

29.  Catharine  II.,  who  was  immediately  prodaimed,  com- 
Uned  with  her  singular  de[Mravation  of  principle,  a  powerful 
intellect.  As  a  woman,  she  was  a  disgrace  to  her  sex  and  to 
human  nature,  but  as  an  empress  ^e  was  great,  and  jusdy 
denominated  ''  the  Semiramis  of  the  North."  Her  reign  was 
brilliant  and  long,  and  at  once  the  admiration  and  terror  of 
$ii.  Europe.  Notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  her  empire, 
die  sought  Qontinually  to  enlai^  its  boundaries.  In  bei 
wars  with  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Poland,  she  secured  immense 
acquisitions  of  territory.  Her  transactions  in  regard  to  the 
dismemberment  of  Poland,  have  already  been  related.  In 
regard  to  Turkey,  her  object  appears  to  have  been  nothing 
lees  than  ihe  possession  of  the  Ottoman  throne  in  Europe- 
an object  which  Russia  has  ever  since  had  at  heart. 

{One  of  the  victorious  wars  which  Catharine  carried  on  with 
Turkey,  cost  her  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  200,000,000  ruUes; 
while  It  cost  the  latter  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men,  and 
200,000,000  piastres— «  war  scarcely  less  ruinous  than  trhunph^ 
Bi  this  war,  Ismail  was  the  last  town  that  surrendered.  Twke 
were  the  RMians  under  Suwarrow  repulsed;  but  at  the  third  at- 
tack, they  scaled  the  ramparts,  forced  their  way  into  the  place,  and 
put  to  the  sword  all  who  opposed  them.  Fifteen  thousand  Russians 
purchased  with  their  lives  the  bloody  laurels  of  their  leader,  wito 
wrote  to  the  empress  with  his  usual  brevity,  ^  The  haughty  Ismail 
is  at  your  feet" 

30.  Catharine  was  succeeded  by  her  son,  Paul  Petrowits, 
1796,  whose  reign  was  the  reverse  of  that  of  his  mother,  and 
who  occupied  himself  with  trifles.  In  1799,  he  declared  war 
against  revolutionary  Prance,  and  sent  Suwarrow  into  Italy, 
who  met  with  great  success  till  he  passed  into  Switzeriand, 
whence  he  was  recalled  by  his  sovereign.  In  1801,  Paul 
dec'jired  war  against  England,  and  obliged  Sweden  and 
DennlArk  to  jinn;  but  soon  afterwards  this  unhappy  nKmarcfa 
%as  stran^edi  by  some  ccmspirators,  who  wm^  ^officers  m 
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31.  Alexander  L,  the  ddest  son  of  Paul,  was  proclaimed 
lu  1801,  at  the  age  of  twenty-twa  His  name  will  descend 
with  renown  to  after  ages,  as  the  deliverer  of  enthralled 
nations.  His  reign  was  at  first  pacific,  nor  did  he  make  those 
efforts  against  France,  whidi  seemed  desirable  at  that  junc- 
ture. He,  however,  became  alarmed  at  length  by  the  am- 
bition of  Bonaparte,  and  in  1806,  formed  a  coalttion  with 
Austria,  against  the  conqueror. 

He  was  able  to  effect  a  juncticm  with  only  a  remnant  of 
the  Austrian  forces,  which  had  previously  been  deserted  and 
being  attacked  unexpectedly  at  Austerlitz,  he  experienced  a 
signal  overthrow.  He  then  withdrew  his  army  into  Russia, 
but  designing  to  assist  Prussia,  the  next  year  he  hastened  to 
the  scene  of  war ;  but  before  his  army  could  reach  it,  the 
battle  of  Jena  had  been  fought,  and  the  power  of  Prussia  half 
annihilated.  Russia  left  sdcme  on  the  field,  maintained  thef 
contest  with  the  French  emperor  for  a  few  nKHiths,  during 
which  several  sanguinary  battles  were  fought,  without  any 
decisive  advantage  on  either  side.  At  lengui  the  fatal  battle 
of  Friedland,  obliged  Alexander  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Tilsit. 

In  1808,  he  engaged  in  a  war  with  Sweden,  in  which  Fin- 
land was  conquered,  and  in  1811,  he  commenced  hostilities 
against  Turkey.  At  this  critical  time,  a  mighty  contest  was 
about  to  ensue,  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  a  great  pari 
of  the  globe.  The  refusal  of  Alexander,  in  1812,  to  concur 
m  Bonaparte's  scheme,  of  excluding  British  commerce  ftom 
the  whole  European  continent,  hi^ly  displeased  the  latten 
This  circumstance,  concurring  with  the  French  emperor's  de* 
ore  to  establish  an  universal  monarchy,  induced  him  to  march 
against  Russia,  with  all  the  force  of  the  territories  under  his 
dominion,  and  of  every  state  rendered  subservient  to  his 
views.  ^In  that  way,"  says  Pn^  Heeren,  <<a  storm  of  na- 
tions arose,  (about  twenty  were  mnted  under  the  standard  of 
the  conqueror,)  unparalleled  in  history,  since  the  expediticHis  of 
Xerxes  and  Attila.*^  The  Russians  retreated  steadily  before 
the  French,  not  without  engaging  in  several  bloody  battles, 
in  which  the  French  were  viotorious,  but  by  meaop  of  which 
they  were  continm^  weakened.   ' 

At  Borodino,  a  few  miles  in  advance  of  Moscow,  the  Rus* 
ftians  made  a  stand,  and  here  was  fought  one  of  the  most 
lenibfe  battles  ever  reooirded.     The  low  on  both  odes  wif 
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oeady  equal ;  the  Russians,  however^  retired^  and  the  Fredcb 
entered  Moscow.      But  they  entered  it  to  witness  its  confla- 

Sation ;  the  Russians  had  set  it  on  fire,  and  thus  deprived 
e  French  army  of  its  expected  winter  quarters.  It  was 
obliged  to  retreat ;  and  the  luiimosity  of  the  Russians,  aided 
by  me  terriUe  severity  of  the  weather,  contributed  dmoet  to 
annihilate  the  most  efficient  military  force  that  ever  invaded 
t  nation. 

§  Upon  the  invasion  of  his  dominions,  Alexander  soon  made  peace 
with  tne  Turks,  and  this  on  advantageous  terms,  as  has  always  been 
tlie  case  in  the  wats  between  Rusm  and  Turkey.  Alexando-  mi^t 
have  met  his  foe  with  an  equal  number  of  nations,  if  he  had  btd 
time  to  summon  them  from  the  mounlcdns  and  dederts  of  Asia.  All 
his  troops,  divided  mto  three  armies,  by  no  means  equalled,  in  num- 
ber, those  of  the  enemy,  which  amounted  to  more  than  half  a  mil- 
Hon.  But  although  the  collection  of  the  Russian  force  was  only 
Mrtially  effected,  yet  there  was  a  high  moral  preparation  in  the  spirit, 
both  of  the  prince  and  his  people.  Ailer  one  conspiracy  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  contest  was  detected,  and  its  authors  summarily  puo- 
Iwed,  all  orders  of  the  people  manifested  the  most  determined  pur- 
pose to  resist  the  enemy,  submitting  to  sacrifices,  which  nothing  bat 
devoted  patriotism  and  tne  deadliest  hatred  of  the  invader,  could  in- 
spire. Alexander,  in  his  manifesto,  declared  that  he  would  nevo 
mske  peace,  so  long  as  the  enemy  remained  within  his  empire.  And 
to  engage  God  and  religion  on  the  side  of  Bussia,  one  entire  conse- 
cration of  the  empire  and  of  the  church,  was  made  to  the  Gknl  a 
armies. 

The  constant  retiring  of  the  Russians,  without  riskmg  a  great  bat- 
tle, greatly  weakened  the  expectation  indulged  by  Ssnaparte,  ol 
ifpe^ily  terminating  the  war,  by  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the 
empire.  Fire  and  rapine,  by  friends  and  foes,  marked  the  course  of 
tiie  invading  army,  and  seemed  to  render  return  impossible.  Wilna 
was  oecupied  the  28th  of  June.  The  French  advanced  with  maaf 
•Urmishes  by  way  of  Witepsk  to  Smolensk,  where  two  of  the  Baa- 
slan  armies  fermed  a  junction,  Augiist  0th,  while  the  Prussian  amt* 
iliaries  besieged  Riga,  and  the  Austrians  were  manoeuvering  in  Vol- 
hynia.  Gknolenk  was  stormed  and  destroyed,  August  18th ;  after 
whkh,  Koutousoff  was  vested  with  the  diief  command.  After  the 
Inttle  of  Borodino,  the  solitary  capital  was  entered,  September  14th 
and  15th.  In  the  Kremlin,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Czars,  the 
bonqueror  took  up  his  head  quarters,  the  limit  of  his  expedition,  and 
the  grave  of  his  greatness. 

BMoow,firedby  its  own  citixens,  feUavictim  fbrtkeempiie;  for 
Mich  a  drama  demanded  such  a  catastrophe ;  but  in  its  pillars  of  fice 
the  first  dawn  of  freedom  shone  over  shackled  Europe  m  the  farthest 
East  Instead  of  a  Capua,  the  army  suddenly  stood  in  a  waste. 
<The  campaign  may  now  end,**  was  the  proposal  of  NapcHeoiti  **  the 
•ampaign  m  now  beginahift^  was  tiM  replr  of  KmtmmoM.    A  i 
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dy  rocreat,  before  the  beginning  of  the  winter'^  cdd,  miffbt,perhiffii^ 
have  saved  the  army ;  but  the  F"[^de  of  the  conqueror  disdamedwit 
measure,  illl  it  was  too  late.  When  three-fourtns  of  Moscow  were 
consumed  to  the  groimd,  just  as  the  fatigued  and  debilitated  army  (4 
the  French  entered  it,  needing  repose  and  refreshment,  and  an  un- 
conquerable Russian  army  was  before  it,  it  was  impossible  for  N% 
poleon  to  stay  thane.  Never  was  a  disappointment  more  sudden  and 
more  bitter.  The  retreat  which  he  had  aedined,  he  was  obliged  lo 
undertake,  and  such  a  retreat,  so  disastrous  and  torrific,  history  never 
before  recorded. 

32.  Alexander  pursued  the  enemy  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  his  empire,  and  thus  gave  the  signal  for  the  emandpatioQ 
of  Europe.  He  first  exhorted  Prussia  to  war.  She  obeyed 
tlie  call,  and  others,  the  late  vassals  of  France,  socmer  or  later, 
joimxl  his  standard.  ^From  this  time  the  storm  of  nations, 
which  had  gathered  in  the  west,  against  the  east,  was  to  be 
turned  from  the  east  against  the  west"  An  immediate  erup* 
tion  was  prevented,  by  the  fortresses  and  countries  which  were 
occupied  by  the  relations  of  the  rulers,  and  the  certainty  that 
Napoleon  had  himself  escaped.  But  in  the  natinre  of  the 
case,  it  could  not  be  long  ere  the  subjugated  nations  should 
turn  upon  their  falling  master.  Austria  was  the  last  to  join 
(he  alliance ;  her  weight  in  the  scale  was  decisive. 

The  campaign  of  1813,  which  thiis  began,  is  one  of  the 
most  memorable  in  history.  Never  were  more  battles  fought 
within  a  given  space  of  time,  and  never  were  greater  thon 
some  of  them.  In  regard  to  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  which  fiii- 
ished  the  campaign,  Heeren  says,  ''  If  the  mass  of  combat- 
ants, almost  half  a  million,  met  on  the  field,  makes  it  the  first 
battle  of  modern  times,  its  consequences  do  so  no  less."  The 
way  was  now  opened  to  France  itaelf,  in  the  signal  defeat  of 
the  French  emperor.  Accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1814,  the  respective  sovereigns  entered  Paris,  dethrcmed 
i^apoleon,  and  replaced  on  the  throne  the  house  of  BourboiL 
The  renown  of  Alexander  was  now  complete,  as  the  provi- 
dential deliverer  of  Europe. 

§  This  prince  deceased  Ist  December,  18^,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Nicholas  1. 

The  character  of  Alexander,  will  appear  with  adviotage  on  the 
page  of  history,  and  his  success  in  saving  Russia  and  Burofie,  from 
me  grasp  of  military  ambition,  will  consecrate  his  name  as  the  most 
fortunate  of  sovereigns.  The  circumstances  under  which  he  enter- 
ed upon  tiis  reign,  were,  indeed,  calculated  fuUy  to  bring  into  action 
all  his  focultjes.     Though  inlerior  to  his  great  antagonist  in  nalivr 
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mteUeetnal  power^  be  wit,  perhaps,  of  sH  ^  Europcaa  soyereigns 
the  most  fit,  by  his  mdefatinble  spirit,  to  contend  wHh  hini.  He 
appears  to  have  been  guidedmainly  by  a  principle  of  honesty;  and 
if  «veral  private  accounts  are  to  be  credited,  there  are  pleasing  in- 
dication^ that  he  wis  one  of  the  very  few  princes  who  can  be  caQed 
truly  religioas.  The  most  inexplioable  part  of  his  character,  in  t 
moral  view,  was  his  suppression  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society,  whiefa 
Ittd,  a  few  years  before,  commenced^  under  his  own  auspices. 
.  8ince  the  event,  which  we  have  mentioned  as  the  termination  of 
the  tenth  period,  the  nSkiis  of  the  Russians  have  been  generaUy  pros- 
perous. Besides  a  successful  conflict  which  they  have  maintained 
with  PersicL  they  have  rushed  into  war  recently,  with  their  old  eo»- 
mies,  the  iWks;  and  aIthoug[h  the  present  is  the  second  campaign, 
they  have  been  met  with  so  vigorous  a  spirit,  on  the  part  of  the  kl- 
ter,  under  their  warlike  sultan.  Mi^moud  II.,  that  the  issue  of  the 
contest  seems  somewhat  doiu)tful,  Russia  puts  forth  her  whole 
power,  and  Turkey  fights  for  her  existence.  Russian  successes  have^ 
of  late,  been  reported ;  but  it  is  altogether  probable,  that  other  cam-  - 
paigns*  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  drive  the  Ottomans  into  Asa, 
should  the  other  great  powers  of  Europe  suffer  the  contest  to  coo 
tiniie. 

ENGLAND. 

House  of  Brutiswick. 

33.  George  I.,  Elector  of  Hanover,  had  been  proclaimed 
king,  by  the  regency,  on  the  death  of  Anne,  1714.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  present  period,  he  had,  therefore,  be^ 
on  the  throne  about  four  years.  Notwithstanding  the  divided 
state  of  the  kingdom,  the  accession  of  George  took  place 
without  the  least  opposition,  tiunult,  or  sign  of  popular  dis- 
content. 

It  was  protestantism  that  gave  the  house  of  Brunswick  the 
dirone,  and  it  was  protestantism  that  was  to  preserve  it  to 
them.  No  new  maxims,  no  new  continental  policy,  could 
therefbm  become  prevalent ;  it  was  the  ancient  policy  of  W3- 
liam  in.,  modLfiea  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 
Thus  harmony  was  establ^hed  between  the  nation  and  the 
government ;  and  fortunately  for  the  new  house,  there  was 
for  a  long  time  yet,  a  pretender,  who  did  not  permit  these 
MfMLTinM  to  be  forgotten. 

*  Bfaice  the  alrave  was  penned,  a  aeriet  of  splendid  victoriea  has  atteiiM 
the  Eassian  anns^  in  consequence  of  which,  a  peace  has  becoi  cdndnded  iie- 
twasn  the  eontanding  powei^  on  tenns  exceMingly  humiliating  to  tha  Tiulu 
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The  natural  consequence  of  this  pdicy  was,  the  faU  of  the 
lory  ministry,  which  had  made  itself  more  than  suspected  by 
its  conduct  towards  the  pretender,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
superiority  of  the  whigs. 

§  George  f  ^  was  the  son  of  Ernest  Augustus,  elector  of  HanotcTi 
and  of  Sophia^  grand-dangfater  of  James  L,  and  was  in  the  A6Ch  year 
of  his  i^e,  when  he  ascended  the  throne. 

The  Fretender,  who  was  styled  the  Chevalier  St.  George,  was  the 
son  of  James  II.  His  exclusion  from  the  throne  affected  the  pubUo 
tranquillity,  for  a  time.  He  had  his  partisans  chiefly  among  the  to- 
rics,  and  in  Scotland ;  but  the  several  attempts  which  tiiey  made  in 
his  behalf^  were  ineffectual ;  his  intriffues  were  detected ;  his  forces 
were  overpowered  in  battle ;  many  of  the  leaders  among  the  rebds 
were  captured  and  executed ;  but  Uie  chevalier  had  the  good  fortune 
to  escape  to  France. 

34  In  1720,  the  king  having  recommended  to  the  com- . 
inons  the  consideration  of  proper  means  for  lessening  the  na- 
tional debt,  this  proved  a  prelude  to  the  famous  South  Sea 
act,  which  became  so  ruinous  in  its  consequences.  In  this 
scheme,  it  was  believed  possible  speedily  to  perform  by  art, 
what  can  be  the  result  only  of  continued  exertion — the  liqui* 
dation  of  the  public  debt ;  but  the  projects  of  the  South  Sea 
company  foundered,  and  thousands  were  invdved  in  ruin. 
As  the  English  government,  however,  allowed  itself  no  des- 
potic steps,  its  credit  was  preserved  entire ;  and  it  found  itself 
able,  by  a  diminution  of  interest,  to  establish  a  sinking  fund, 
which  only  needed  a  better  administration,  to  effect  its  object 

§  The  character  of  Georffe  I.  was  that  of  a  wise  and  good  mo- 
narch, but  he  was  less  popular  than  he  mic^t  have  been,  had  lie  staid 
more  at  home,  and  manifested  less  partiality  for  his  German  domi- 
nions. 

He  died  suddenly,  of  a  paralytic  disorder,  on  the  continent,  hi  the 
68th  year  of  his  age. 

34  i  George  II.,  succeeded  his  father,  1727,  and,  like  hirny 
favoured  the  whigs,  and  was  strongly  attached  to  his  German 
possessions.  His  character  was  that  of  an  active,  intelligent 
prince,  possessing  a  violent  temper,  and  a  love  of  war.  His 
admhiistration  of  affairs  was  generaDy  equitable,  and  satis&c- 
tory  to  the  people.  A  period  of  peace,  during  ten  years,  in 
the  former  part  of  his  reign,  happily  occurred  through  want 
of  a  plausible  pretence  for  embarking  in  a  war.  At  length, 
occasion  was  found  for  collision  widi  Spain,  and  war  was 
declared  in  1739.  It  produced  no  ifnportant  results.  In  1744, 
England  declared  war  against  France,  and  assisted  Maria 

OR* 
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'fbereati  of  Austria,  in  the  war  of  succesBion.  In  this  {wblic 
contest,  the  principal  states  of  Europe  were  involved  ;  and 
amon^  others,  the  battles  of  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy  were 
fought ;  the  former  terminating  in  favour  of  the  aUies,  the 
tetter  in  ftivour  of  the  French.  The  British  long  command- 
ed, in  pemm,  his  army  on  the  continent 

{The  minister  who  guided  the  destinies  of  England,  during  thfl 
part  of  Uie  reign  of  George  IL,  na  also  during  the  principal  part  of 
Ihe  former,  was  ^  Robert  Walpc^.  Omeeming  him,  the  his- 
toric professor  of  Gottingen  sayB,  ''that  without  the  restless  ac- 
tivity which  IS  often  called  greatness,  he  was  a  statesman  most  wor- 
thy of  respect  He  introduced  uprightness  into  politics,  at  a  time, 
m^en  they  were  disgraced  by  the  profligate  Dubois,  and  the  false 
Alberoni.  But  his  maxim,  to  be  on  good  terms  with  all,  entangled 
him  in  a  web  of  negociations  and  relations ;  from  which,  onlv  ao 
id^d  state,  like  England,  could  have  disengaged  itself."  Others, 
however,  speak  of  him  as  oistinguished  for  the  system  of  corruption 
and  venalUy  which  he  practised  in  lus  administration. 

3Su  During  the  absence  of  the  king  on  the  continent,  the 
rebellion  in  Scotland,  1746,  took  place,  in  consequence  of  an 
effirt  made  by  the  son  of  the  dd  pretender,  for  the  Britisb 
throne.  The  young  Charles  was  assisted  by  Louis  XY^ 
and  having  landed  in  Scotland,  led  an  army  against  the  royal 
forces,  which  he  defeated  in  the  battles  of  Pre^xm  Pans,  and 
Falkirk ;  but  in  the  subsequent  battle  of  CuUoden,  he  met 
with  a  decisive  overthrow.  The  Stuart  family  made  no  more 
attempts  to  take  possession  of  the  sceptre  which  they  had  lost 

In  1755,  war  was  renewed  between  France  and  England, 
on  accoimt  of  encroachments  made  on  the  British  territories 
in  North  America.  The  war  was  not  at  first  very  fbrttmate 
to  the  British ;  but,  at  length,  they  met  with  ognal  success, 
and  the  result  of  it  was,  the  surrender  of  all  Canada,  on  the 
part  of  the  French.  Tt  was  in  this  war,  that  the  brave  Wdfe 
perished,  having  distinguished  himself  by  the  capture  of  the 
cilyct  Quebec. 

{  In  the  expediticn  against  Quebec,  the  conraffe  and  ncfseveiaucc 
of  General  Wolfe,  surmomited  incredible  difficulties.  It  was  on  tlis 
Heights  of  Abraham,  which  he  succeeded  in  gaining,  that  he  fba^^t 
and  defeated  the  French  army.  As  he  occupied  a  conspicuooi 
station  in  the  firont  of  the  line,  he  had  been  aimed  at  by  the  eneray^ 
maiksmen,  and  received  a  shot  in  the  wrist.  Wraf^ing  a  han^ef^ 
ohiof  round  his  hand,  he  gave  his  <»rder&  as  usual,  without  betiiying 
the  kast  emotion;  and  while  he  was  aavancinff,  at  the  head  of  the 
grenadiers,  another  ball,  unfortunately,  pierced  the  breast  of  this 
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young  hero^  who  thus  M  at  the  moment  when  victory  was  annow- 
ced.    His  death  was  mourned  as  a  national  loss. 

36.  At  this  period,  the  arms  of  Great  Britaia  were  triuni- 
phant  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  hot  in  the  midst  of  his 
miccesses,  the  old  kmg  suddenly  expired,  in  the  77th  year  of 
his  age,  and  m  the  34th  of  his  reign. 

37.  George  III.,  grandson  of  the  deceased,  succeeded  him 
in  1760.  He  was  then  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  swayed 
the  sceptre  during  the  long  period  of  sixty  years ;  the  longest 
reign  in  the  annals  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  distinguished  as 
a  period  of  important  events,  and  of  the  nation's  advance- 
pent  in  power,  wealth,  commerce,  and  the  arts.  The  re- 
BOurces  of  th6  British,  in  their  great  contests,  during  this 
reign,  appear  to  have  been  almost  inexhaustible. 

George  III.  commenced  his  reign  at  a  favourable  period, 
when  the  arms  of  the  nation  were  triumphant,  and  when 
Chatham,  the  ablest  and  most  popular  of  the  British  minis- 
ters, administered  the  government.  His  ministry,  which  bd- 
gan  under  the  former  reign,  continued  from  the  20lh  of  Octo- 
ber, 1756,  to  the  5th  of  October,  1761. 

§  "  WTiat  five  years !"  says  Heeren.  "  By  the  greatness  of  his 
own  character,  he  elevated  the  spirit  of  his  nation,  for  he  was  the 
first  to  breathe  into  it  a  confidence  in  itself."  Upon  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  violent  political  dissensions  arose,  which  were  afterwards 
increased,  upon  the  retirement  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle. 

38.  An  ill-judged  course  of  poKcy,  pursued  by  the  ministry 
towards  the  American  colonies,  gave  rise  to  those  animosities, 
which  ended  in  the  separation  of  the  cdonies  from  the  mother 
country.  This  colonial  war  commenced  m  1775.  The  elo- 
quence of  Chatham  was  arrayed  against  the  unjust  and  op- 
pressive measures  of  the  British  parliament.  But  his  coun- 
sels were  overruled,  and  after  a  long  and  distressing  conten- 
tion with  the  American  states,  Great  Britain  acknowledged 
their  independence  *m  1783.  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  great  and  rising  empire  in  the  new  world,  which  bids 
fair,  in  time,  to  rival  the  most  renowned  nations  of  Europe, 
and  of  antiquity.  Antecedently  to  this  contention,  party 
spirit  had  become  general  and  violent  in  Great  Britain,  and 
produced  frequent  changes  in  public  men  and  measures. 

§  In  the  colonial  war,  France  and  Holland,  after  a  time,  formed  an 
alnanee  with  the  American  ffoverament,  and  took  part  m  the  con- 
tfmtion.    Thongh  Enji^and  thus  lost  important  foreign  podsesstou^ 
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and  increased  her  public  debt,  (from  146,000,000,  to  257,000,(NK( 
•lerling,)  yet  she  lost  nothing  in  ner  contest  with  other  powers ;  het 
conimeroe  and  resources  were  constantly  extending,  and  her  ^iiit 
was  equal  to  every  effort 

39.  Another  impcn-tant  feature  of  this  reign,  was  the  ex- 
tension of  the  British  possessions  in  India.  The  British  East 
India  Company,  before  the  year  1766,  conquered,  and  took 
possession  of  die  kingdom  of  Bengal,  together  with  Bahar 
and  part  of  Orissa,  a  large  and  flourishing  country,  contain- 
ing above  10,000,000  of  people,  and  producing  an  immense 
revenue.  These  territories,  afterwards,  received  a  very  great 
addition,  as  the  fruits  of  several  wars,  which  the  Company 
had  with  the  natives.  Hyder  Ally,  and  afterwards  Tippoo,' 
his  son,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  oppositicHi  to  the 
British  encroachments,  but  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to 
superior  prowess. 

I  Tippoo  was  vanquished  by  Lord  Comwallis,  in  1792,  and  de 
pnved  of  one  half  of  his  dominions.  In  1799,  Seringapatam,  the 
capital  of  Mysore,  was  taken  by  Gen.  Harris,  and  Tippoo  was  slain. 

40.  The  Irish  rebellion,  in  1798,  and  the  subsequent  union, 
in  1800,  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  were  also  important 
events  during  this  reign.  The  rebels  in  Ireland  were  princi- 
pally Romanists,  the  most  numerous  and  least  favoured  part  <rf 
the  Irish  population,  whom  the  spirit  of  the  French  revolution 
bad  at  this  time  affected.  The  Act  of  Union  was  the  favour- 
ite object  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  made  Leland  an  integral  part  of 
the  British  empire.  From  the  danger  of  the  separation  of 
Ireland  from  the  British  sovereignty,  the  ministry  and  the  par- 
liament, both  had  been  urged  to  this  project  of  a  legislative 
incorporation ;  and  in  the  anxiety  winch  was  felt,  were  less 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  securing  a  majority  in  both 
bouses,  than  became  the  dignity  of  the  empire.  For  this  object, 
the  arts  of  corruption  were  employed.  The  effects  of  the 
union,  however,  have  been  mutually  advantageous. 

§  A  spirit  of  discontent  and  revolution,  had  been  working  for  a 
long  time,  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish  people.  This  was  inflamed,  by 
the  countenance  which  the  government  of  France  had  given  to  cer- 
tain insurrectionary  projects.  With  a  view  to  eflfect  a  separation 
from  England,  and  form  a  close  connexion  with  France,  several  at- 
tempts were  made  on  the  part  of  the  French,  to  land  troops  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  these  attempts  proved  abortive.  The  French  fleets  were 
either  dispersed  by  storms,  or  defeated  by  the  valour  of  the  British 
admirals,  Dimcan  and  Warren. 

In  the  summer  of  1796,  the  spirit  of  revolution  had  arisen  to  sadi 
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abeig^thatseraralooimtiesweieinastatoof  insivreclio^  lAoi 
Cornwallis  was  now  appointed  lord  lieutenant,  and  took  command 
of  tlie  government's  forces.  He  engaged  the  rebels,  on  several  oo- 
easions,  and  many  lives  were  lost  Pursued  by  the  vigilance  of  Uie 
government,  and  despairing  of  foreign  succour,  tibey  at  last  submil- 
ted.  Some  of  them  sufimd  punishment,  othen  emigrated  to 
Aflieriea« 

41.  The  reign  of  George  III.,  was  particulariy  distin^isb- 
ed,  by  the  wars  which  grew  out  of  the  French  revolution. 
This  great  event,  which  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  in 
the  history  of  France,  commenced  in  1789.  It  threatened 
in  its  consequences,  the  overthrow  of  ail  estaUished  govern- 
ments, and  deeply  convulsed  the  whole  civilized  world.  From 
the  commencement  of  th^  revolution,  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  in  1816,  Europe  endured  more,  in  the  loss  of  lives 
and  property,  and  suffered  more  misery,  than  in  any  other 
equal  portion  of  tune,  since  it  has  been  known  in  history. 

§  The  government  of  Great  Britain,  early  conceiving  a  just  alarm 
for  its  own  safety,  zealously  embarkea  in  the  European  war,  with  a 
view  to  check  the  dissemination  of  disorganizinfl  principles,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  All  the  Christian  states  in  Europe,  opposed  in 
their  turn,  the  tyranny  and  ambitious  views  of  France ;  but  Great 
Britain  only  pursued  the  object  virith  undeviating  constancy,  and 
with  a  just  conception  of  the  character  of  the  common  enemy.  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  one  of  the  ablest  ministers  which  it  ever  had.  was  then  at 
its  head.  Under  his  auspices,  after  various  vicissituaes  of  disap- 
pomtment  and  success,  victory  crowned  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of 
the  British  nation  ;  efforts  ana  sacrifices,  of  which  history  does  not, 
perhaps^  record  a  second  example.  All  Europe  was  arrayed  agamst 
ner  at  times ;  yet,  so  far  was  she  from  being  intimidated,  or  dis- 
heartened, that  she  met  the  enemy,  whether  on  the  sea  or  ian^ 
wherever  he  was  to  be  found.  Her  greatest  efiR>rts.  particularly  in 
the  former  part  of  the  war,  were  made  on  the  sea.  Here  Nelson,  the 
^rst  of  naval  captains,  gained  the  battles  of  the  Nile,  Copenhagen, 
and  Trafalgar,  and  almost  annihilated  the  maritime  power  of  the 
continent  In  the  latter  part  )f  the  contention,  Wellington  conquer- 
ed the  armies  of  France,  at  Talavera,  Salamanca,  Yittoria,  and 
Waterloo. 

An  interval  of  peace  oecurred  between  the  years  18Q1  and  1808. 
But  this  short  suspension  of  arms,  was  felt  to  be  too  k>nff  for  tlis 
safety  of  the  British  government,  whUe  the  emperor  of  Franee 
seemed  to  set  no  bounds  to  his  audition.  The  war  was  accordingly 
renewed ;  and  though,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  the  invasion  of 
Enfftand  was  threatened,  and  her  eommeree  was  designed  to  be  ex- 
eluded  from  the  whole  continent,  yei  one  of  the  projects  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  other  proved  frumess. 

In  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  which  hfi^peoed  August  1, 1708,  the  DM* 
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inthne  fame  of  Great  Britain  was  eatablishfd  beyond  aU  ewnpeution 
The  French  fleet  had  every  advantage  of  situation,  bat  Nelson  cap 
tured  nine  ships  of  Uie  line,  and  destroyed  several  others.  In  tht 
battle  of  Trafsdffar,  which  was  fought  on  the  2l8t  of  October,  1800^ 
the  great  Knslini  hero  defeated  a  powerful  fleet  of  the  <*iieaiy,  con- 
sisting o'  thirty-three  ships  of  the  line.  His  own  force  amouated 
to  twenty-seven  ships  of  the  line.  Nineteen  of  the  French  and  Spaa- 
yh  ships  were  captured,  though  four  of  them  only  reached  port,  the 
rest  having  been  purposely  oestroyed,  as  it  was  impossible  to  take 
care  of  them  on  account  of  tempestuous  weather.  Subsequently, 
the  greater  part  of  the  enemy's  ships  which  escaped,  were  eiiher 
wrecked  or  captured.  The  day  of  this  gr^t  triumph  to  the  Eng 
liirii  admiral,  was  the  day  of  his  death.  His  person  was  much  ex 
posed  in  the  battle,  and  being  observed  liy  the  enemy,  he  was  point- 
edly assailed  by  the  musketry,  and  received  a  mortal  wound. 

42.  While  the  i-esources  of  Great  Britain  were  called  forth 
in  the  great  European  contest,  she  found,  or  made  an  enemy 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  long  depending  dis- 
putes between  the  two  nationsi,  respecting  commercial  rightfl^ 
termimUed  in  hostilities,  which  were  commenced,  on  the  pait 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  summer  of  1812,  by  an  attack 
on  Canada.  This  war,  though  not  very  vigorously  proeeco- 
ted,  inasmucli  as  the  ofEiirs  of  Europe  engro^ed  the  attention 
of  the  British  ministers,  was,  nevertheless,  marked  by  uncom- 
jnon  acrimony.     It  continued  until  the  last  of  the  year  1S14 

43.  During  the  last  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  George  Ul^ 
he  was  reduced  to  helplessness,  by  an  inveterate  insanity. 
In  the  meantime,  his  son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  acted  as  re- 
gent In  regard  to  the  great  contest,  the  latter  pursued  the 
course  which  had  been  adopted  by  his  royal  father. 

§  The  old  king  died  on  the  29th  of  January,  1820.  The  subver- 
sion of  his  intellect,  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  on,  by  ^ 
sickness  and  death  of  his  youngest  daughter.  Amelia,  aided  by  the 
advance  of  age,  and  the  toils  and  anxieties  or  state.  Amelia,  when 
sensible  of  her  approaching  dissolution,  presented  to  him  a  rmg,  ra- 
ouesting  him  to  wear  it  in  remembrance  of  her  aflection.  This  ten- 
der incident,  created  a  sympathy  which  soon  mastered  his  faculties 
and  he  gave  way  to  an  incurable  despondencjr.  He  was  a  fgooi 
monarch,  seemed  to  be  guided  by  rehgious  principle,  and  was  ho- 
noured and  beloved,  as  the  fat&er  of  his  peoide.  His  natural  eiidow> 
nients  were  not  gr^  though  he  possessed  good  sense,  and  a  cnlli> 
vated%)ind. 

His  successor,  the  present  king,  is  Geoige  IV.,  who  has,  hitherto, 
generally  reigned  in  peace  and  prosperity  The  cidy  war  of  any 
consequence  which  has  occurred  during  his  reign,  is  tmit  which  was 
eanied  on  a  few  years  since  in  the  East.    By  this,  the  Biitiah  po» 


flesBiotas  hure  been  immeiuiely  enlarged,  particnlarly  by  a  redacthm 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Burman  empire.  To  the  abore  we 
may  add,  the  single  battle  of  Navarino,  against  the  Turkisk  fleet,  in 
connexion  with  the  naval  forces  of  France  and  Russia. 

PRANCE. 

House  qf  Bourbon. — llevoltition.^-Napoleon. — Bourbotis 
restored. 

434  The  successor  of  Louis  XIY.  was  a  great  grandson, 
who  ascended  the  throne  under  the  title  of  L^uis  XV.,  at  the 
age  of  five  years,  1715  A,  C.  Contrary  to  the  vrill  of  the 
old  king,  his  nephew,  Philip  of  Orleans,  obtained  the  regency. 

§  Without  morals,  and  without  sense  of  shame,  the  duke  of  Orleans 
was  regarded  as  more  profligate  than  he  actually  was,  and  the  long 
continued  anxiety  respecting  the  life  of  the  younff  king,  who  was 
sickly,  had  a  strong  mfluence  on  the  politics  of  tne  times.  Cor- 
ruption of  manners  was  a  natural  consequence  of  such  a  regency, 
and  the  French  court  was  never  more  dissolute  than  at  this  time. 

It  was  during  this  regency,  that  France  made  an  abortive  attempt 
to  pay  off  its  debts  by  means  of  the  paper  bank  law,  and  the  Missis- 
sippi scheme,  connected  with  it  These  were  of  no  small  conse- 
quence for  its  fttture  fate^  and  its  whole  influence  in  the  European 
political  system.  The  rum  of  thousands  of  families  might  be  re- 
paired in  time,  but  it  was  the  arbitrary  money  operations  of  the  go- 
vernment, that  reduced  its  credit  to  irrevocable  niin.  From  this 
time,  no  paper  money  could  be  issued  in  France,  under  the  old  con- 
stitntion.  The  French  financial  system  was  ever  after  hi  an  unset- 
tled state. 

44.  The  minister  whom  Louis  chose  soon  after  he  came 
of  age,  was  cardinal  Fleury,  whose  seventeen  years'  admi- 
nistration, if  it  was  not  free  from  fiiults  in  the  interior,  secu- 
red tranquillity  to  France,  and  was  beneficial  to  Europe. 

The  reign  of  Louis,  which  was  fifty-nine  years,  was  too 
long  for  his  reputation  as  a  sovereign,  and  for  the  happiness 
of  his  people.  He  was  at  first  styled  well-beloved  by  them, 
but  they  had  occasion  eventually  to  lay  aside  that  flattering 
epithet. 

$  Louis  pursued  a  long  course  of  rapacity,  profusion,  and  tyran- 
ny, and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  he  became  infamonsly  licen- 
tious and  debauched.  He  was  the  slave  of  his  mistresses,  and  his 
govern  ment  was  a  government  of  mistresses.  The  last  epoch  of  his 
reign,  may  be  compared  to  what  has  been  mythologically  &e' 
noniiteated  the  iron  ase.  He  became  msensible,  not  only  to  the 
ttid  ndn  of  his  state,  but  lo  iba  \omofhi4  nearest  and 
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dtarest  rebtifes,  many  of  whom  deoeand  durkig  die  lailer 
part  of  his  life. 

It  is  said,  that  the  profusion  of  this  monarch,  led  him,  in  the  fint 
mstanoe,  to  undertake  the  scandalous  traffic  of  a  monopoly  of  com, 
which,  while  it  starved  his  subjects,  enabled  him  to  support  the  ex- 
travagant claims  of  his  minions  and  mistresses.  It  is  at  least  certain, 
that  at  his  donise,  200,000,000  of  lirres,  hi  specie,  were  found  in  his 
I^vate  treasury,  and  that  ^eir  acquisition  could  be  traced  to  no  other 
source.  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  vices  and  errors  of  Louis, 
particularly  his  extortions,  should  nave  produced  difficulties  between 
nim  and  his  people.  These  were  mamfested  in  the  disputes  i^iiich 
he  carried  on  with  his  parliaments,  Mid  in  the  oppomtiofi  which  they 
expressed  against  his  nmacious  acts*  He  conducted  the  controversy, 
on  his  part,  in  so  ill-juaged  and  unjust  a  manner,  that  af^rs  grew 
worse  and  worse,  and  fast  ripened  for  that  dreadful  state  of  things 
which  followed  under  his  unfortunate  successor. 

The  aggregate  of  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.,  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  years,  which  is  unparallded  in  histoiy.  Du- 
ring so  long  a  period,  what  treasures  were  drawn  from  the  French 
people,  in  consequence  of  the  ambitious  wars  of  the  onc^  and  the 
profusion  and  fiscal  mismanagement  of  the  other  !  And  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  they  felt  their  burdens  to  be  insupportable  ? 

45.  Louis  XVL,  who  was  grandson  of  the  late  king,  as- 
cended the  throne  in  1774,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years.  Hk 
situation,  from  the  first,  was  critical  and  dangerous,  beyond 
the  common  lot  of  kings.  With  a  temper  fitted  to  make  a 
people  happy  in  ordinary  circumstances,  he  was  ill  calculated 
for  the  evil  days  on  which  he  was  fallen,  when  his  subjects 
were  almost  maddened  by  the  oppression  of  theur  former  mas- 
ter, and  now  unreasonably  jealous  of  his  successor. 

§  Louis  seemed  to  aim  at  a  prudent  and  conciliatory  coorse.  He 
early  made  some  removals  from  office,  that  were  designed  to  be  po- 

Rular,  and  sought  integrity  and  talents  in  his  ministers.    Turgot, 
Fecker,  and  Calonne,  were  successively  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
finances. 

After  the  efibrts  made  by  France  in  lavoar  of  American  indepen- 
deuce,  apd  the  consequent  great  mcrease  of  her  d^  her  financial 
situation  became  alarming,  and  demanded  attention.  The  disclo- 
sures and  discussions  on  uiis  subject,  led  directly  to  the  great  con- 
vulsion which  foUowed.  There  were  other  concurrent  causey  such 
as  the  corruption  of  religion,  and  the  abuses  which  existed  ra  the 
church ;  the  despoCisra  and  i»rofligacy  of  the  govemmont ;  the  iae- 
quality,  and  the  enormous  burden  of  taxation ;  ^  hauteur  and 
odious  privileges  of  the  nobility  and  clergy ;  the  nolkms  reneetinf 
liberty  and  equal  rifi^ts,  generated  by  the  revolution  in  AmerK^and 
amecially  the  progress  of  philosophy,  fraethinJung,  and  alheisav 
which  the  writmgs  of  Voltaire,  Bousmau,  and  othen,  so  efibctndly 
aided.    These^  and  pertiaps  other  caioM  <«aibiii0df  thMv  •  fPMt 
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Qfttum  into  madneas,  and  created  a  revolution  which  rocked  the 
world. 

A  state  of  things  arose  not  only  in  France,  but  among  all  civilized 
nations,  very  different  from  any  which  ever  existed  before.  "  Thir 
contemporary  world,  which  lived  in  tliis  period,"  says  professor 
Heeren,  '^  calls  it  the  revolutionary ;  it  is  as  yet,  too  early  to  decide 
with  what  name  it  shall  be  denoted  by  posterity,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
century ;  probably,  the  constitutional ;  for  the  struggle  after  regular 
but  free  constitutions,  is  the  thread  that  guides  through  the  whole 
confusion." 

46.  Our  limits  preclude  a  minute  account  of  the  revolution 
which  was  now  about  to  burst  forth.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  operations  of  government  being  nearly  suspended  for  virant 
of  supplies,  the  king  was  induced  to  convoke,  first  an  assem* 
bly  of  the  notables,  next  the  paiiiainent,  and  afterwards,  the 
parliament  and  notables  together ;  but  nothing  was  effected 
by  their  measures.  At  last,  the  convocation  of  the  states-gene- 
ral.  May  5th,  1789,  was  resorted  to  ;  but  difficulties  arising 
between  the  branches  of  which  it  was  composed,  the  popular 
branch  soon  declared  themselves  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  constituted  the  National  Assembly.  Conciliatory 
as  the  language  of  the  king  had  been,  the  measures  of  this 
body  were  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  his  prerc^ativea. 

The  revolution,  properly  speaking,  began  with  the  destruc* 
tion  of  the  ancient  prison  of  the  state,  the  Bastile,  14th  July, 
1789.  This  wag  followed  by  other  excesses  on  the  part  of 
the  populace,  till  Paris  became  a  field  of  blood. 

§  The  States  General  consuned  of  three  orders— nobility,  clergy, 
and  the  "  tiers  etal"  or  commons.  With  the  commons,  a  small  portion 
of  the  nobility  and  clergy  united  in  calling  themselves  a  national 
assembly.  When  this  measure  was  adopted,  there  actually  remain- 
ed of  the  monarchy  only  the  name.  The  king  and  the  royal  family 
were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  popular  feeling,  which  demanded  thefr 
removal  from  Versailles  to  Paris.  Here,  however,  the  king  was  with 
difficulty  preserved  from  violence,  which  the  mob  seemol  uMslined 
to  offer  to  his  person.  He  attempted  to  flee  at  one  time,  but  his 
flight  was  intercepted. 

The  progress  made  by  the  National  Assembly  at  its  earlier  sit- 
tings, in  the  work  of  reform,  was  manifested  by  several  important 
acts,  such  as  the  abolition  of  titles  of  nobility,  and  feudal  rights — 
the  exclusion  of  the  clergy  from  all  jtidicial  functions— the  8uppre»- 
71011  of  religious  houses  and  vows — and  the  division  of  France  into 
i^igJity-three  departments. 

In  the  year  1790,  those  political  societies  began  to  iq)pear.  parti- 
cularly the  Jacobin  club,  which  controlled  the  measures  of  toe  Ab- 
•emUy  in  su  remarki^le  a  degree. 
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it.  Although  Louis  accepted  the  new  constitation  of  1791, 
which  established  the  equality  of  all  ranks  and  was  other- 
wise  obsequious  to  the  Assembly,  yet  the  Jacobios  were 
clamorous  for  the  abolition  of  royalty ;  and  accordingly,  the 
regal  govemraent  was  abolished,  and  France  declared  to  be  a 
republic,  on  the  21st  of  September,  1 792.  This  was  done  by 
a  new  body,  called  the  National  Convention,  on  the  first  day 
of  its  meeting.  The  views  of  the  enemies  of  royalty,  were 
not  as  yet,  fully  answered.  For  the  king,  nothing  further 
was  to  remain,  than  in  the  language  of  Manuel  the  re- 
porter of  the  commune,  "tlie  right  of  justifying  himself 
before  the  sovereign  people."  He  and  the  royal  family  w^e 
immediately  imprisoned  in  the  temple.  Soon  after,  he  was 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  and  being  condemned 
on  several  charges  brought  against  him,  he  was  sentenced  to 
suffer  death,  by  tlie  axe  of  the  guillotine,  which  took  place  on 
the  21st  January,  1793. 

The  fate  of  Louis  has  been  widely  commiserated.  His 
character  was  that  of  an  intelligent  and  inoffensive  man,  but 
he  wanted  firmness,  to  stem  the  torrent  of  faction.  In  death, 
he  displayed  a  manly  dignity  and  fortitude. 

§  Among  the  charges  alledged  against  the  king,  were,  his  haying 
supplied  the  enemies  of  France  with  money ;  his  being  the  author  <3 
the  war  waged  on  the  French  territory :  his  having  conspired  against 
the  liberty  of  the  country,  &c.  &c.  He  answered  the  accusations 
against  him,  in  a  self-possessed  and  dignified  manner. 

The  man  who  was  the  most  influential  in  procuring  the  destro 
tion  of  the  king,  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  one  of  the  prince  of  the 
blood,  and  a  monster  of  wickedness. 

It  was  a  sublime  remark,  made  by  the  kmg's  confessor  to  him,  as 
he  mounted  the  scaffold,  on  which  he  was  executed,  "  Of&pring  of 
St  Louis,"  he  said,  "  ascend  to  heaven." 

48.  After  the  death  of  the  king,  the  "  reign  of  terror,^  as 
it  has  been  denominated,  commenced  in  France,  under  the 
revolutionary  tribunal  erected  by  Robespierre  and  his  associ- 
ates. Factions  soon  arose  in  the  Convention,  and  their  mu- 
tual jealousy  led  to  the  roost  fearful  consequences.  The  san- 
guinary-excesses of  monsters  in  human  form,  which  France 
for  a  long  time  was  doomed  to  suffer,  are  too  shocking  to  be 
described.  Besides  the  countless  massacres  of  the  rich  and 
noble,  and  generally  of  those  who  opposed  the  revolutionary 
Airy,  the  parties  in  the  Convention  sought  the  destructioQ  of 
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eue  another.  Each  successive  facUcm,  as  it  triumphed,  was 
at  length  put  down,  and  made  to  answer  with  blood,  the  cruel- 
ties which  it  had  committed.  Thus  these  execrable  wretchee 
became  the  instruments  of  inflicting  merited  vengeance  on 
one  another.  The  Convention,  in  its  acts,  outraged  decency, 
and  rendered  its  infamy  immortal,  by  renouncing  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  The  queen  of  France,  Maria  Antoinette, 
perished  by  the  axe,  16Ui  October,  1 793.  Madame  Elizabeth, 
sister  of  the  late  king,  was  beheaded  4th  February,  1794. 

§  The  human  monster  who  exercised  the  longest  and  most  terrific 
0way,  was  Robespierre,  witli  his  villanous  accomplices,  at  first  Dan- 
ton  and  Marat,  and  afterwards  CoUot  d'Herbois,  BiUeind-Varennes, 
Coulthon,  and  St  Just  The  party  which  was  opposed  to  Robes- 
pierre in  the  Convention,  caUed  the  Girondin,  fell  under  his  ruth- 
less domination.  Among  them  was  the  infEunous  Orleans.  He 
smiled  at  his  condemnation,  and  made  but  one  request,  which  was^ 
that  his  punishment  should  not  be  delaved  until  the  following  day. 
On  his  way  to  execution,  he  braved  the  insults  of  the  multitude, 
whose  contemptible  idol  he  had  so  long  been ;  and  perished  with- 
out the  smaUest  remorse  of  conscience. 

Robespierre  and  his  party,  were  at  length  put  down,  and  of  aU 
the  actors  and  victims  of  the  revolution,  he  suffered  the  most  in  the 
circumstances  of  his  death,  and  was  the  least  pitied.  In  attempting 
to  destroy  himself  with  a  pistol,  he  dreadfully  mangled  his  jaw,  and 
while  overwhelmed  with  indescribable  agony  from  the  wound,  he 
was  conveyed  to  the  place  of  execution,  surrounded  by  a  populace 
intoxicated  with  joy.  With  him  perished  eighty-three  of  his  as- 
sociates. 

49.  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  the  Jacobin  clubs  were 
suppressed,  and  in  the  course  of  the  succeedmg  year,  1795, 
Oct  26th,  the  Convention  closed  its  sittings,  having  been  the 
means,  in  all  probability,  of  more  human  suffering  than  any 
other  deliberative  body  that  ever  met  Two  days  after,  the 
executive  power  was  vested  in  a  Directory  of  five,  and  the 
legislative  power  in  two  Councils. 

50.  While  these  transactions,  which  belong  to  the  internal 
history  of  the  revolution,  were  taking  place,  the  external  re- 
lations of  France  were  seriously  aflfected.  The  republic  had 
waged  a  desperate  war  with  the  adjoining  states,  from  nearly 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution.  These  states,  particu- 
larly Austria  and  Prussia,  took  the  part  of  Louis  and  his 
government,  from  natural  sympathy,  from  a  sense  of  danger, 
from  resentment  at  the  disorganizing  principles  which  the 
revolutionists  disseminated,  and  from  the  desire  to  restore 
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tranqutllHy,  and  reinstate  the  king  on  his  throne.  The  nu- 
merous eniigrauts  also,  conasting  of  the  nobility,  dergy,  and 
rich  citizens,  who  had  been  enabled  to  escape  from  the  scene 
of  blood,  offered  encouragement  and  aid.  Accordingly,  seve- 
ral armies  marched  to  the  borders  of  France,  but  the  repub- 
lic, up  to  the  time  of  the  Directory,  not  only  sustained  itself 
against  the  efforts  of  its  enemies,  but  made  the  conquest  of 
the  Netherlands,  changed  Holland,  then  perhaps  the  richest 
country  in  Europe,  into  a  dependency  of  France,  and  inva- 
ded Germany.  Such  was  the  energy  o(  the  republic,  that 
alone,  without  allies,  it  had  at  command,  one  miOion  of  fight- 
ing men,  in  the  yeai*  1794 

61.  The  government  of  the  Directory,  continued  till  1799, 
when  the  executive  power  was  vested  in  three  ooDsuk, 
of  whom  the  lirst  was  Bonaparte,  the  second  Cambaceres, 
and  the  third  Le  Brun.  The  Diiectory  had  been  in  several 
instances  unfortunate  in  the  field,  and  the  consulate  was  de 
signed  to  restore,  and,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  did  effeaually  re- 
store, the  energy  of  the  government. 

The  series  of  hostile  efforts,  which  the  d^erent  states  op- 
posed  tQ  France  directed  against  that  country,  are  temiai 
coalitions.  Including  both  repubUcan  and  imperial  France, 
there  were  six  of  these  coaUtions  with  which  she  contended ; 
two  under  the  former  character,  and  four  under  the  hitter.  In 
these  combined  efforts,  all  the  nations  of  Europe  ware,  at  one 
time  or  another,  engaged. 

The  first  of  these  coalitions,  includes  the  wars  already  ad- 
verted to,  and  beginning  in  1793,  it  continued  till  nenriy 
the  time  of  the  consulate.  In  this  coalition,  England,  Spain, 
and  the  Stadtholder,  were  included.  France  had  declared 
war  against  these  powers;  and  indeed  Portugal,  Naples, 
Tuscany,  and  the  Pope,  were  involved. 

{  Wiltiam  Pitt,  was  the  founder  and  head  of  these  combinations 
"  He  was  more  (K)rreCt  than  others  in  his  estimate  of  tlie  danger. 
and  no  less  great  in  character  than  in  talents,  he  nev&r  capitul^ea 
with  political  maxims.  Whatever  could  be  accomplished  by  gold 
and  perseverance,  he  accomplished."  This  war  was  not  merely  a 
conflict  of  arms,  but  of  clashing  elements.  An  express  decree  ol 
the  Convention,  announced  the  introduction  of  the  soverdgnty  o/the 
people,  in  every  country  which  its  armies  should  subdue. 

The  nature  of  the  warfare  carried  on  by  the  combined  powers^ 
aroused  in  France  a  resistance  of  despair.  This  called  forth,  as  has 
thready  appeared,  a  reign  of  terror,  with  all  its  cruelties,  and  afi  Its 
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vigour,  and  sanctioned,  at  the  same  tiine,  a  maxim  more  momentous 
and  fearful  than  a  series  of  victories — that  every  citizen  is  a  soldier. 

The  success  of  France  in  this  war,  was  signal.  At  length,  some 
ol  the  powers,  as  Prussia,  Spain,  and  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 
withdrew  from  the  coalition,  and  made  peace  with  the  republic.  The 
coalition,  however,  was  not  entirely  dissolved.  It  was  held  together 
by  British  gold.  A  foreign  commerce,  embracing  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  and>idedbyan  oppressive  maritime  law,  oppressive  to 
neutrals,  supplied  Great  Britain,  at  this  critical  time,  with  wealth, 
which  no  other  nation,  ancient  or  modern,  possessed  in  an  equal  de- 
gree. 

The  war  of  the  continent  was  carried  on  with  the  most  vigour 
against  Austria ;  but  the  fate  of  Austria  was  not  to  be  decid^  in 
Cfermany ;  there,  the  archduke  Charlesi  repelled  the  armies  of  the 
republia  It  was  to  be  reached  through  Italy.  This  country,  there- 
fore, became  the  principal  theatre  of  the  war,  in  1796,  1797.  Here. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  his  27th  year,  first  entered  on  the  splendia 
and  bloody  career  he  was  destined  to  run.  To  him  the  command  of 
the  army  of  Italy  was  intrusted,  February  23d,  1796.  One  cam- 
paign gave  him  Italy  ;  the  second,  peace.  This  was  the  peace  of 
Campo  Formio.  Out  of  the  Austrian  and  Papal  provinces  in  Italy, 
a  new  Republic  was  formed,  under  the  name  of  the  Cisalpine  Re- 
public. 

After  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio,  there  was  no  suitable  theatre 
in  Europe,  for  the  hero  of  the  day.  Egypt,  the  land  of  ancient  won- 
ders, was  invaded  and  seized  by  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  1798.  Pre- 
pared under  the  mask  of  an  expedition  against  England,  the  execu- 
tion was  yet  more  wonderful  than  the  preparation.  No  undertaking 
ever  created  such  immeasurable  anxiety  in  England.  Even  the 
great  naval  victory  at  Aboukir,  could  not  allay  it,  though  that  victo- 
ry produced  iniportant  results.  England,  therefore,  was  determined 
not  to  rest,  till  Egypt  should  be  torn  from  France. 

52.  The  second  coalition  was  formed  in  1799,  by  means  of 
England  and  Russia.  This  was  a  consequence  of  the  victo- 
ry of  Aboukir.  Austria,  and  some  other  powers,  soon  enga- 
ged in  it,  making  it  a  more  extensive  combination  than  the 
preceding.  Prussia,  however,  maintained  its  neutrality.  Un- 
der the  mismanagement  of  the  directorial  government  of 
Fi  ance,  one  campaign  gave  the  victorious  allies,  Italy,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Germany ;  but  they  were  headed  by  the  able 
archduke  Charles,  and  the  dreaded  Suwarrow. 

§  A  brief  account  of  the  situation  of  Switzerland  will  now  be  given, 
as  here  a  convenient  place  is  found.  That  country,  in  the  heart  of 
Europe,  had  succeeded  for  three  hundred  years  in  avoiding  all  parti- 
cipation in  those  great  disputes  in  which  the  world  had  been  involv- 
ea ;  but  it  was  destined  to  come  within  the  vortex  of  the  French  re- 
volution. This  country  became  agitated,  and  the  revolution  began 
in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  December,  1797.  The  evils  of  the  federal  const*- 
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tutioii  were  disdoied ;  there  was  a  want  of  unity,  and  the  bnrdoi 
at  last  fdl  almost  exclnstvely  on  Berne.  The  French  advanced  ofl 
two  sides,  with  bloody  fights ;  Berne  was  overpowered,  March,  1796, 
and  the  other  cantons  were  conquered,  except  the  three  smaller. 
These  made  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  an  honouraf^  capitnlaticB. 
The  consequence  of  the  French  military  operations  against  8witzer> 
land  was,  that  the  Helvetian  Republic  was  proclaimed,  April,  1796L 
Then  followed  i^ve  unhappy  years  of  war  and  faction,  till  the  French 
act  of  mediation,  1803,  restored  to  the  Swiss,  their  federal,  bat  alter* 
ed  constitution. 

It  was  at  the  critical  period,  when  the  success  of  the  allies, 
and  their  approach  towards  the  borders  of  France,  excited  such 
alarm  for  the  fate  of  the  republic,  that  Bonaparte  returned 
from  Egypt  and  Syria,  to  Paris,  and  overthrew  the  directorial 
constitution.  The  directory  abdicated ;  the  deputies  of  the 
people  were  driven  asunder  with  clubs,  and  Bonaparte  waa 
appointed  regent,  as  first  consul.  The  most  important  results 
ensued.  Factions  were  quelled  ;  internal  enemies  were  over- 
awed ;  tranquiUity  was  restored;  and  new  energy  and  life  were 
infus^  into  every  department  of  the  government.  From  thw 
time,  the  popular  sovereignty  was  at  an  end.  Thef  military' 
force  of  the  nation  was  put  in  a  better  train,  and  a  series  d[ 
victories  and  conquests  commenced,  which  have  no  parallel 
in  modern  history.  Before  Bonaparte  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Frefich  armies,  Russia  had  seceded  from  the  coalition, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  conquer  only  Austria,  on  tlie  continent, 
feebly  aided  by  Naples,  and  the  south  of  Gemuuay.  The 
great  battles  of  Marengo  and  HohenUnden,  besides  many 
smaller  ones,  brought  Austria  to  terms,  and  led  the  w  ay  to 
the  general  peace  of  Amiens,  1802.  This  peace  raised  Bcma- 
parte  to  tlie  zenith  of  his  renown.  He  was  soon  afier  elected 
first  consul  for  life.  At  this  epoch,  he  might  have  ruled  Bu- 
rope,  without  further  contests,  liad  he  been  able  to  rule  fainaeeU 
Absolute  sovereignty  only  could  suffice,  and  he  was  accordii^ 
y  proclaimed  emperor  of  France,  in  1804,  to  which,  the  next 
year,  he  added  the  title  of  king  of  Italy.  This  elevation  was 
brought  about  in  consequence  of  a  new  war,  which  had  com- 
menced the  jM-ecedingyear,  and  which  is  soon  to  be  spoken  o£ 

§  The  peace  of  Amiens  was  enjoyed  throughout  Europe;  but  it 
was  enjoyed  only  for  a  short  time.  This  was  to  have  been  expected, 
when  the  object  for  which  the  war  had  been  waged  by  the  coalition* 
ists,  viz.  the  freedom  of  Europe,  was  farther  than  ever  from  hems 
secured.  Ever  England  desired  peace,  inasmuch  as  she  had  cffecicd 
the  deliverance  of  Egypt    This  was  with  lier,  after^the  failure  of 
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the  gjoMral  object,  the  turning  point  She  never  ootOd  consent  to 
«ee  Egypt  a  colony  of  France.  Effypt  was  restored  to  the  Porte,  in 
1800,  by  means  of  the  successes  of  Aber<;rombie^and  others. 

From  the  conflict  which  has  been  related.  France  had  retked 
with  its  interior  well  ordered  and  tranouillized,  with  an  inciease  of 
territory,  and  with  the  restoration  of  m  its  colonies.  This  seemed 
to  be  the  work  of  Napoleon,  together  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  al- 
tare,  and  the  establishment  of  religious  liberty.  The  project  of  an 
universal  monarchy,  was  now  in  a  fair  way  of  bemg  realized. 
Such  a  project,  Napoleon  doubtless  had  formal,  but  it  was  defeated 
by  a  concurrence  of  providential  circumstances.  No  potentate  in 
Europe  ever  had  such  resources  at  command.  His  soverdgnty  in  the 
interior,  was  absolute.  Abroad,  France  extended  to  the  Rhine,  ^ 
beyond  the  Alps,  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  feU  und^  Bonaparte's 
sceptre  ;  the  rest  of  Italy,  Spain.  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  the  Ger- 
man states  on  the  Rhine,  were  kept  in  dependence  by  alliances,  or 
by  fear,  and  Hanover  was  occupied  by  a  French  army,  in  the  heart 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy. 

53.  The  third  coalition  against  France,  was  formed  in  1805, 
by  England,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Sweden.  England  was 
its  centre.  A  general  rising  of  Europe  was,  according  to 
Pitt's  plan,  to  reduce  France  to  its  ancient  bounds,  and  the  in- 
dependence of  the  states  was  to  be  secured  by  judicious  regu- 
lations and  divisions.  England  had  been  at  war  with  France 
nearly  two  years  before  this  combhiation,  the  peace  of  Amiens 
having  continued  between  these  nations  scarcely  a  year.  The 
coalition  was  most  unfortunate.  The  power  of  Austiia  way 
broken  at  Ulni,  and  at  Austerlitz,  and  the  peace  of  Presburg 
followed,  26th  December,  1805.  The  expeditious  movements 
of  the  French  emperor,  overthrew  the  whole  plan  oC.the 
allies. 

§  The  war  between  England  and  France  alona  which  commenced 
in  1803,  waa  brought  on  by  the  refusal  of  England  to  give  up  the 
island  of  Malta,  which  is  the  bulwark  of  Egypt,  and  with  tliat  island, 
the  dominion  of  the  Mediterranean.  France  would  not  concede 
these  points.  Though  these  nations  were  professedly  at  war,  there 
were  found  few  points  of  contact,  as  the  one,  at  that  time,  had  no 

e>wer,  except  on  the  sea,  and  the  other  none  except  on  land.    Great 
ritain  swept  from  the  ocean,  all  the  enemy's  forces  that  could  be 
found  on  that  element  and  recovered  the  colonies  that  had  been  re- 
stored to  France.     Before  the  conclusion  of  this  war,  it  was,  that 
the  famous  naval  battle  of  Trafalgar  was  fought. 
The  first  instance  of  a  royal  family  being  dethroned,  by  a  bare 

Sroclamalion,  occiured  at  Naples ;  and  Bonaparte,  by  placing  his  eif 
er  brother,  Joseph,  on  that  throne,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  do* 
ininion  of  his  family  in  Europe. 
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In  this  war,  Pruasia  obetinatdy  insisting  on  neatnitity,  was  not  to 
L  e  gained.  And  yet,  without  the  accessioa  of  this  power,  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  an  efficient  attack  on  France  ;  the  northern  half  of 
which,  was  protected  by  Prossia's  neutrality.  The  conseqoences, 
however,  of  the  peace  of  Presburgh,  revealed  to  Prussia,  as  wdl  ai 
to  the  rest  of  Europe,  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  gigantic 
ambition  of  Napoleon.  It  was  ascertained  that  neutrality  could  mil 
be  preserved,  towuxls  one  who  wished  for  none.  Prussia  stood  dF 
rectly  in  the  conqueror's  way,  and  its  neutrality  was  violated  with 
out  hesitation,  by  the  march  of  French  troops  through  one  of  its 

Provinces.  That  power  began  to  make  pr^aratioiis  after  the  war 
ad  been  actually  decided  at  Ulm  and  Austcarlitz.  When,  however, 
the  Prussian  monarch  found  that  according  to  the  treaty  of  peaoe^ 
the  quiet  of  northern  Germany  was  to  be  purchased,  on  the  condi 
tion  that  he  was  to  cede  to  France  several  provinces,  and  occupy 
Hanover  in  return,  thereby  exposing  himself  to  a  war  with  Englano 
and  Sweden,  his  embarrassment  was  extreme.  But  the  scales  turn- 
ed in  favour  of  a  war  with  France,  and  thus  arose  a  new  combi- 
nation, though  the  old  one  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  ceased,  »nce 
Russia  had  not  wholly  retired  from  the  field. 

54.  A  fourth  coalition,  as  it  may  perhaps  be  numbered, 
was  soon  matured,  1806,  which  included  Prussia,  Russia, 
Austria,  Sweden  and  England.  Prussia,  which  began  the 
war,  was  utterly  overthrown  by  one  battle,  tliat  at  Jena  and 
Auerstadt.  Its  capital  was  entered,  and  here  Bonaparte  is- 
sued the  Berlin  Decree,  announcing  the  blockade  of  the  British 
islands.  The  conqueror's  army  passed  into  Poland,  ami  the 
twur  was  thus  transferred  from  the  banks  of  the  Soal,  to  those 
of  the  Vistula,  where  Russia  was  under  the  necessKy  of  de- 
fending its  frontiers.  In  the  course  of  this  war,  were  fought 
the  obstinate  and  bloody  battles  of  Pultusk,  Eylau,  and 
Friedland,  with  the  Russians.  The  last  only  was  declave, 
and  led  to  a  peace,  which  was  concluded  at  Tilsit,  7th  July, 
1807.  Peace  was  concluded  two  days  after  with  Prussia,  by 
which  about  one  half  of  the  monarchy  was  returned,  as  a 
gift  of  charity,  and  this  once  potent  nation,  was  reduced  to  a 
state  of  second  rank.  Russia  gained  a  small  accession  of 
territory,  but  both  nations  agreed  to  close  thdr  harbours  and 
countries  against  British  navigation  and  trade.  All  was 
now  French  law  or  influence  throughout  continental  Europe^ 
and  all  was  made  to  bear  against  Britain. 

§  By  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  Russia  had  been  made  beforehand,  not 
merely  a  spectator,  but  an  active  participator  in  the  project  of  crush 
ing  BriUin,  by  excluding  it  from  all  trade  and  communication  witb 
the  continent    This  was  done  by  the  secret  articles  of  the  peaca. 
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England,  however,  anticipated  the  enmny's  dependance  on  the  fleet  of 
Deninadrk,  and  effected  its  surrender,  by  the  bombardment  of  Copen- 
hagen. One  consequence  of  this  act  was,  a  declaration  of  war  by 
Russia  against  England,  and  another  was  an  alliance  of  Denmark 
with  Franc^  which  was  to  open  to  this  latter  power  the  road  to 
Sweden. 

The  Berlin  Decree  was  met  by  the  British  Orders  in  Council 
which  prohibited  every  ship  from  entering  any  French  port,  or  any 
port  under  French  influence,  under  pain  of  confiscation.  Tiiis  was 
followed  by  the  Decree  of  Warsaw,  declaring  that  aJl  Britidi  com- 
modities, m  the  Hanseatic  cities  were  confiscs^,  without  respect  oJ 
owners.  This  decree  was  retaliated  by  a  strict  blockade  of  the  Elbe 
and  the  Weser,  and  by  the  Order  in  Council,  declaring  in  blockade^ 
all  ports  from  which  the  British  fla^  was  excluded,  and  that  all  shipa 
proceeding  thither,  should  be  captui  ed^  unless  they  had  touched  at  a 
British  port,  and  paid  a  duty.  This  was  answered  by  the  Decree  ot 
Milan,  by  which  every  ship  which  should  submit  to  these  conditions^ 
was  declared  denationalized,  and  a  lawful  prize.  Tlius.  neutral  pow- 
ers could  have  no  navigation.  Afterwards,  the  mad  ifecree  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  consigned  to  the  flames,  all  British  manufactures  from 
Naples  to  Holland,  and  from  Spain  to  Germany.  But  Europe  could 
iK>t  subsist  under  the  operation  of  such  measures.  Industry  was 
fatally  paralized. 

55.  Napoleon,  trium[^ant  and  powerful,  now  wished  to 
enlarge  the  dominion  of  his  family,  by  appropriating  to  his 
renaming  biother?,  the  thrones  of  Portugal  and  Spain. 
Spain  was  destined  to  receive  his  brother  Joseph,  whom  Mu- 
rat,  the  emperor's  brother-in-law,  was  to  succeed  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.  Louis  Bonaparte  had  before  been  made 
king  of  Holland,  and  Jerome,  king  of  Westphalia.  His  de- 
sign on  Portugal  failed,  though  its  throne  was  prostrated.  A 
new  and  greater  throne  arose,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 
Under  a  British  convoy,  the  royal  house  of  Portugal  emi- 
grated to  Brazil.  His  design  on  Spain  succeeded  for  a  time, 
by  his  having  artfully  secured  the  person  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
arch, and  compelling  him  to  resign  his  crown,  m  favour  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  20th  Jime,  1808. 

This  act,  to  say  nothing  of  its  moral  character,  was  a  pditical 
fault  on  the  part  of  Napoleon ;  the  first  fatal  step  which  he  took^ 
towards  his  subsequent  down&L  He  bad  sdready  the  con- 
trol of  Spain,  by  his  influence.  '<  It  was  done  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  nation :  an  universal  insur- 
rection having  ensued,  it  opened  the  abyss  which  devoured 
alike,  the  French  armies,  and  the  French  finances ;  and  it 
gave  England  a  theatre  for  war.     But  it  taught  Europe  that 
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the  people  are  more  powerfal  than  mercenary  armies,  and  k 
Wcis  destined  to  give  freedom  to  another  quarter  of  the  globe.' 
Tlie  British,  who  were  called  to  the  aid  of  Spain,  in  connex- 
ion with  the  Spanish  forces,  carried  on  the  war  from  \90S, 
to  1813.  Many  batdes  were  fought,  in  which  the  Eki^ish- 
Spanish  troops  were  generally  victorious.  Here  "  the  Hari- 
oorough  of  the  nineteenth  century,"  began  his  brilliant  career. 
The  French  were  eventually  driven  out  of  the  country. 

66.  While  the  war  in  Spain,  employed  the  best  forces  of 
the  French  empire,  the  insatiable  conqueror  meditated  a  new, 
greater,  and  more  formidable  war.  That  was  the  war  with 
Russia,  in  1812 ;  a  war  which  decided  the  destiny  of  Europe. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said  coo- 
ceming  tliis  terrible  conflict,  in  the  history  of  Russia. 

57.  After  Napoleon's  defeat,  he  fled  to  Paris,  and  raising 
another  army,  he  hoped  to  regain  the  dominion  which  he 
had  lost  in  the  east.  To  oppose  him,  the  Fifth  Coalkion 
was  formed,  consisting  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  a  part  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  Sweden.  Of  Uiis  con- 
flict also,  no  particular  mention  need  be  made  here,  since  the 
details  liave  been  given  elsewhere.  It  may  only  be  said,  that 
the  allies  carried  the  war  into  the  heart  of  France-  -that 
aft^r  much  and  strenuous  fighting,  they  entered  Paris,  which 
capitulated,  30th  March,  1814 — and  fliat  with  the  cafxtal, 
France  was  conquered,  because  in  France,  the  capital  is 
every  thing. 

58.  The  results  of  these  successes  of  the  allied  powets, 
were  important,  and  great  changes  took  place.  The  situa- 
tion of  Napoleon  becoming  extremely  critical,  he  abdicated 
the  throne  of  France,  and  was  removed  to  the  island  of 
Elba.  His  mighty  empire,  rearod  by  a  military  despotism, 
fell  into  ruins.  And  Louis  XYIII.,  after  an  absence  of  twen- 
ty-three years  from  his  kingdom,  returned  and  took  possesaoQ 
of  Ills  righ^  throne. 

{  Bonaparte  had  it  in  his  power,  while  the  allies  held  a  oongrest 
at  Chatillon,  to  preserve  the  throne  and  empire,  had  he  been  sativ- 
iied  with  ancient  France.  But  it  was  fortunate  that  he  demanded 
too  much,  and  even  this,  as  an  intercepted  letter  of  bis  ministeti 
Maret,  afterwards  showed,  was  only  a  deception.  After  his  defeats 
in  defending  France,  the  senate,  lately  his  slave,  openly  proposed  the 
deposition  of  Bonaparte,  and  he  himself,  not  without  many  usdeaa 
attempts  in  favour  of  hit  son,  descended  from  the  folliag  throat 
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Itttvitig  executed  an  uncondiUonal  abdicatkm  on  the  part  of  hlmKll 
and  his  heirs,  let  April,  1814.  He  was  soon  after  escorted  to  ISba. 
which  he  received  with  full  sovereignty,  with  ^  pension  of  two  ana 
a  half  millions  from  the  revenues  of  France,  and  with  a  body  guard 
of  four  hundred  men. 

Louis  XVIII.  had  spent  his  time  m  Italy,  Germany,  Russia,  and 
finally  England.  The  same  montii  that  restored  to  France  her  kmg, 
l)eheld  three  other  princes,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  thrones, 
ascend  them  again.— Pius  VII..  returned  to  Rome,  Ferdinand  VII. 
to  Madrid,  and  Victor  Emanuel  to  Turm. 

59.  To  restore  the  political  system  of  Europe,  which  had 
been  so  completely  subverted,  a  General  Congress  was  as- 
sembled at  Vienna,  Ist  November,  1814.  Six  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  were  present,  united  in  peace  as  in  war, 
with  a  long  and  splendid  list  of  princes,  ambassadors,  and 
minbters.  While  they  were  engaged  in  their  difficult  and 
important  deliberations,  an  event  occurred  which  ^as  the 
cause  of  the  sixth  and  last  coalition  of  the  European  powers. 
"  The  man  of  destiny"  again  made  his  appearance  on  the 
bloody  arena  where  he  had  lately  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part, 
but  whence,  it  was  hoped,  he  had  been  excluded  forever. 
Having  escaped  from  Elba,  Bonaparte,  after  an  unparralleled 
adventure,  reached  Paris,  and  re-seated  himself  on  the  im- 
perial throne.  A  temporary  confusion  ensued,  but  the  result 
proved  that  the  army,  and  not  the  nation,  was  the  support  of 
that  throne.  The  great  day  of  Waterloo,  the  18th  June, 
1815,  buried  the  hopes  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  the  dust. 

f\  The  French  king,  upon  Bonaparte's  return  to  Paris,  withdrew  to 
le,  and  afterwards  to  Ghent.  He  came  back  to  his  capital  after 
an  absence  of  one  hundred  days,  and  was  the  second  time  seated  on 
his  throne. 

In  the  whole  career  of  Bonaparte,  nothing  was  more  extraordina- 
ry than  his  progress  through  France,  and  re-occupancy  of  the 
throne.  He  lan^Q  at  Cannes,  March  Ist,  1815,  and  in  twenty  days 
from  that  tiina  accompanied  with  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  he 
reached;  though  without  opposition,  the  scene  of  his  former  triumpli?;. 
No  bloo<l  was  spilt.  The  previous  consplracv  seems  not  to  have 
been  very  extensive,  because  the  emperor  could,  and  of  course  did, 
rely  on  the  assistance  of  the  troops.  They  received  him  with  en- 
thusiastic shouts.  The  nation  \vas  held  in  mute  astonishment  for  a 
Hme;  but  it  soon  bacame  evident  that  he  had  lost  in  a  measure  his 
influence  over  it.  liiaload  of  ruling  the  parties  as  formerly,  he 
tevTM  to  have  been  swayod  by  them.  So  much  the  more  energetic 
were  his  warlike  preparations — he  could  now  indulge  no  hope  oi 
oeace. 

It  was  a  happy  cm^mstanoe  that  the  news  of  Napoleon's  return. 
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feached  ihe  conjopreas  of  THennii)  while  still  in  sessibn.  The  moil 
prompt  and  decisive  measnres  were  adopted.  By  a  special  act,  be 
was  declared  the  enemy  of  thm  nations,  imd  to  have  fiyfeited  the 
protection  of  the  laws.  Almost  every  nation  in  Europe,  small  ax^ 
great,  combined  against  the  usurper.  The  sum  of  all  the  contin- 
gents to  be  funrimed,  im[ioanted  to  1,067,400  fighting  men.  A  Bn- 
tish-German  and  a  Prussian  army  were  assemued  with  the  utmost 
speed,  under  Wellmffton  and  Blucher.  Napoleon  was  eonaUy  active, 
and  pressed  forward  across  the  boundaries  with  170,000  men.  I5th 
June,  1816.  He  first  met  "  the  gray  hero"  (Blucher,)  at  Ligny, 
whO)  after  a  bold  resistance  was  forced  back  to  Wavre.  Meanwhile 
the  army  of  Wellington  was  drawn  up  at  Waterloo.  Napokcm 
commenced  the  attadc  at  noon,  of  the  18th  June,  with  a  great  su- 
periority. After  an  awfbl  conflict,  the  victory  was  fluctuating  at 
evening,  when  Blucher  appeared  with  his  auxiliaries,  at  the  right 
crisis,  and  decided  the  battle. 

Bonaparte  fled  to  Paris,  abdicated  anew  in  favour  of  his  son,  and 
alter  fruitless  attempts  to  escape  to  America,  he  surrendered  hunsdU 
to  a  British  ship  of  the  line  *,  W  instead  of  being  permitted  to  land 
in  England,  as  he  wished,  he  was  transported  to  the  island  of  ^ 
Helena,  Oct  16th,  and  was  detained  as  a  prisoner  of  war  tHI  Im 
deatli,  which  happened  6th  May,  1821. 

Thus  "on  an  island  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  died,  almost 
unnoticed,  tiie  man,  whose  name  but  a  short  ^ace  before,  had  filled 
the  woiid.  His  plans  were  wrecked ;  from  the  thraldom,  which  be 
was  preparing  for  the  nations,  there  sprang  liberty  in  more  than 
one  quarter  of  the  globe.  Unknown  to  himself,  he  was  but  the  in- 
stniment  of  a  higher  power ;  for  his  objects  were  not  its  objects. 
Whatever  Judgement  posterity  may  pass  on  him,  universal  his- 
tory can  view  him  only  from  this  point"  He  was  the  author  of 
several  valuable  institutions,  and  eflected  some  propitious  changes, 
not  only  in  France,  but  in  the  rest  of  Europe  j  yet  they  were  pur- 
chased at  too  dear  a  price— infinitely  dearer  than  if  he  had  taken 
Washington,  and  not  Caesar,  as  his  modeL  Like  other  great  con- 
querore,  he  sacrificed  the  repose,  liberty,  and  happiness  <rf  maiiom, 
to  his  insatiable  ambition. 

France,  having  been  conquered  the  second  time,  by  the  second 
taking  of  its  capital,  was  required  to  indemnify  the  allies  for  Iheir 
expenses  and  sacrifices.  She  was  left  a  great  and  a  powerful  nation, 
little  less  diminished  in  terrhory  than  after  the  first  pacification 
which  fixed  her  limits  nearly  as  they  were  in  1789.  The  indemnity 
which  the  allies  received,  consisted  chiefly  in  money,  and  in  the 
occupancy  of  eighteen  fortresses,  by  a  portion  of  their  troops,  to  be 
supported  at  the  cost  of  France*  Th^  troojjs,  however,  were  ali 
withdrawn  long  before  the  term  agreed  on,  wlilch  was  &\e  years. 

Louis  XVin.,  whose  reign  was  that  of  a  pi-udent  though  ineffi- 
cient monarch,  died  in  1834,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brotbeiL  the 
Count  d'  Arlols,  under  the  appellation  of  Charles  X.  The  pmd- 
pal  event  of  the  reign  of  Louis,  was  the  invaaion  of  Spaii!,  ia  18^ 
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by  a  French  anuy  under  the  Duke  d'  Angotileme,  but  without  a 
declaration  of  war,  in  consequence  of  the  deciflions  of  the  congren 
3f  Yeroni,  in  1822.  This  uniustifiable  act  resulted  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  Cortes;  and  the  despotism  of  absolute  royalty  was  immedi^ 
alely  re-established. 

ITALIAN  STATES* 

60.  In  the  history  of  Italy,  during  modem  ages,  nothing 
important  occurred  till  the  late  convulsions,  occasioned  by  the 
French  revolution.  The  Italian  states  shared  deeply  in  them, 
as  has  tdready  appeared.  It  may  be  only  added,  that  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1816,  decreed  the  subdivision  of  Ita- 
ly, between  the  house  of  Austria,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  the 
Pope,  and  the  king  of  Naples.  The  free  republics  of  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  Lucca^  have,  in  consequence,  been  amalgamated 
with  arbitrary  sovereignties  ;  and  Austria  is  become  the  pre* 
ponderating  power  of  Italy. 

SPAIN. 

61.  Philip  v.,  the  monarch  of  Spain,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  period,  reigned  till  the  year  1746.  During  liia 
long  rule,  the  nation  degenerated  as  before,  from  the  opera- 
tion of  a  despotic  government,  a  superstitious  'and  cruel  reli* 
gion,  aided  by  the  natural  indolence  of  the  people. 

§  In  1717,  the  Spaniards  took  Sardinia;  but  the  next  year  invaded 
Sicily,  without  success. 

6z,  Philip  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ferdinand  VI.,  1746, 
who  was  a  mild  and  pacific  prince,  but  whose  reign  is  barren 
of  those  events  which  usually  furnish  matter  for  history, 
^he  indolent  and  effeminate  Charles  III.,  brother  of  Ferdi- 
nand, succeeded  him,  in  1759,  who  reigned  till  the  year  1788. 
The  principal  events  of  his  reign  were,  the  formation  of  the 
&mily  compact,  between  France  and  Spain  ;  the  union  of 
these  nations  against  England,  in  the  American  war;  and 
their  unsuccessful  siege  of  Gribraltar. 

§  In  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  twelve  thousand  pieces  of  heavy  ordi* 
nance  were  accumulated  before  the  place,  for  the  numerous  intended 
attacks  by  aea  and  land ;  there  were,  also,  in  proportion,  gim-boat8| 
bon^vessels,  battering  ships,  military  stores,  and  ammnnition.  In* 
deed,  nearly  all  the  frigates  and  smallfr  armed  vessels  of  the  king- 
dom, were  assembled  to  aflbrd  requisite  assistance,  and  the  combin«l 
I  of  France  and  Spain,  amounting  to  about  flfly  ships  of  the  hne, 
27 
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were  to  cover  and  rapport  the  attack.  Bat  aU  this  formidable  fom 
was  employed  in  yain.  from  the  almost  impregnable  situation  of  the 
^ort  and  the  valour  or  its  defendters.  It  seemed  as  if  so  many  caiv 
nou  and  other  means  of  destruction,*  playing  upon  the  rock,  would 
have  annihilated  it—all  looked  like  a  mass  of  fire  in  and  around  it, 
but  the  loss  sustained  bv  the  besieged  was  much  less  than  mighi 
have  been  expected,  while  that  of  the  Spanish  and  French  was  im- 
mense. The  mortification  which  the  Spaniards  always  have  fdt,  ever 
since  this  fortress  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  this  celebrated  siege. 

63.  Charles  IV.  possessed  the  crown  upon  the  death  of  bis 
father,  1788.  He  was  an  inefficient  and  unfortunate  mo- 
narch. In  1792,  he  entered  into  a  league  against  the  French 
republic,  but  heing  defeated,  he  united  with  France  against 
Great  Britain.  After  the  rupture  of  the  treaty  of  Aiuien?j 
Spain  professed  to  be  neutral,  till  the  capture  of  several  of 
^  her  treasure  ships,  by  a  British  squadron,  after  which,  the 
weakness  of  the  government  led  to  an  insurrection,  and  Fe^ 
dinand  Vll.  dethroned  bis  father. 

The  father  and  son,  under  the  influence  of  French  intrigiie, 
afterwards  appealed  to  Napoleon,  to  whom  the  father  formal- 
ly surrendered  his  kingdom,  at  Bayonne,  for  the  purpose  of 
defeating  the  claims  of  his  son ;  who,  after  being  also  obligwJ 
to  sign  a  renunciation  of  the  throne,  was  then  treacherously 
detained  a  state  prisoner,  at  Compeigne,  in  France.  Vrom 
this  period,  the  situation  of  Spain,  appears  in  the  account  al- 
ready given  concerning  France. 

§  Since  the  restoration  of  the  general  peace,  Spain  has  beenrooit 
unfortimate  than  any  other  of  the  Eliropean  communities.  Abroad, 
she  has  lost  her  colonies  in  South  America ;  at  home,  the  horrors  o» 
anarchy  and  internal  war,  and,  at  length,  of  despotism  and  the  b- 
quisition,  she  has  been  doomed  to  bcaur. 

Portugal  has  experienced  si:arcely  a  milder  iiBite  than  Spaia.  lu 
situation  smce  the  emigration  of  the  royal  family  to  Brazil,  htf  been 
singular,  and  at  the  present  time,  is  deplorable.  A  monarch  residing 
in  a  colony,  and  governing  the  parent  state,  is  altogether  anorelty 
in  the  history  of  the  world ;  yet  such  has  been  the  fact  in  regard  » 
the  emperor  of  Brazil.  At  this  moment,  the  despc^ism  of  the  usurp- 
er, Don  Miguel,  is  producing  consternation  and  distress  among  the 
adherents  of  the  regular  government. 

The  history  of  PortugiJ,  from  the  time  of  its  independence  uodci 
John,  duke  of  Braganza,  in  1664,  to  the  time  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, is  of  so  little  consequence,  that  it  has  been  omitted  altogether. 
Since  Uie  hater  period,  the  incidental  nolices  which  have  been  gH« 
of  its  afl^rs,  must  suffice.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Pdrtugoo* 
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are  still  rich  In  colonial  posaessions,  notwithstanding  they  have  lost 
most  of  what  they  used  to  hold  in  Asia. 

THE  NETHERLANDS. 

64.  The  history  of  the  Netherlands,  under  the  name  of 
Holland,*  was  briefly  sketched  in  the  period  preceding  the 
last  Holland,  as  including  seven  united  provinces,  and  as 
constituting  an  independent  nation,  was  the  most  important 
portion  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  character  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, as  an  eminently  enterf)rising  and  industrious  people, 
also  placed  them  at  the  head  of  these  countries.  In  the  ages 
preceding  the  French  revolution,  their  commerce  was  exceed- 
ed by  that  of  no  nation,  and  wealth  from  this  source  poured 
in  upon  them  apace.  Their  maritune  force  was  consequently 
extensive,  and  they  had  numerous  collisions  with  their  great 
rivals,  the  British,  who  were  destined,  at  last,  far  to  surpass* 
them  in  riches  and  naval  power. 

ToM?ards  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was 
apparent,  that  the  Dutch  were  falling  from  their  high  eleva- 
tion. Indolence,  luxury,  and  avarice,  the  consequence  of 
wealth,  had,  in  a  degree,  affected  this  excellent  people ;  and 
their  spirit,  wliich  would  otherwise  have  been  invincible, 
yielded  to  French  intrigue  and  military  enthusiasm,  at  the 
era  of  the  revolution. 

The  ten  provinces,  called  Belgium,  or  Flanders,  since 
they  were  freed  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  have  been  usually 
divided  into  Austrian,  French,  and  Dutch  Netherlands. 
Prussia,  also,  has  shared  in  them ;  and,  indeed,  they  have 
often  changed  masters.  They  were  swallowed  up  eventually 
in  tlie  great  political  vortex,  to  which  reference  has  been  so 
frequenUy  made. 

§  No  space  remains  for  an  account  of  the  stadtholders  of  Holland, 
since  tlie  time  of  Maurice^  who  was  mentioned  in  the  eighth  period. 
Nor  is  their  history  very  important,  as  the  stadtholdership  was  seve- 
ral times  abolished.  During  the  separate  times  of  its  existence,  it 
has  been  held  by  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Orange. 

65.  After  the  United  Netherlands  were  overrun  by  tlie 
French,  in  1795,  and  the  stadtholder  and  his  family  were 
oUiged  to  flee  to  England,  the  whole  country  was  oppressed 
and  plimdered  by  the  French,  and  the  melancholy  spectacle 
was  presented,  of  ruined  commerce  and  civil  discord,  with  an 
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incredible  mass  of  public  and  individual  sufTering.  BesideB 
ini^ery  at  home,  there  was  loss  abroad ;  and  Holland,  rich  in 
colonies,  was  stripped  of  moei  of  them,  by  means  of  the  re- 
volutionary wars,  in  which  she  was  involved. 

In  1814,  the  prince  of  Orange  was  recaUed,  and  Flaoden 
being  annexed  to  HoUand,  and  fiorming  one  kingdom,  he  as 
iumed  the  dde  of  king  of  the  Netherlands. 

I  The  restoration  of  the  state  oi  the  Netherlands,  was  one  of  tlit 
principal  points  in  the  restoration  of  the  political  system  of  Earopa 
effected  by  the  congress  at  Vieona.  That  its  fate  was  connected 
with  the  fate  of  the  Bclgic,  no  less  than  the  Batavian  provinces,  ap- 
peared from  the  fact,  that  Belgium,  in  the  hands  of  France,  fint 
opened  the  avenue  to  universal  dominion.  It  was  felt  to  be  necessft- 
rv,  to  found  there  a  powerful  state,  which,  at  least  in  alliance  with 
Prussia,  should  be  strong  enough  for  its  own  defence ;  and  the  unloo 
of  all  the  Netherlands  into  one  kingdom,  was  resolved  on  bv  the 
Confess.  The  sovereign  of  the  house  of  Orange  adopt^  tiie 
royal  title,  and  gave  them  a  free  constitution. 

TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

66.  In  the  history  of  Tuhket,  we  perceive  the  evidence 
of  a  rapid  decUne,  from  about  the  commencement  of  the 
present  period.  The  people  have  been  extremely  depressed, 
and  the  nature  of  their  institutions  is  such  as  to  preclude,  la 
a  great  measure,  the  improvements  common  to  the  rest  cl 
Europe.  Some  changes  have  very  recently  been  effected. 
The  discipline  of  the  army  lias  been  improved,  and  the  an- 
cient body  of  the  Jani2saries,  so  formidable  to  the  government 
and  its  master,  has  been  broken  up  by  the  present  eserg^ 
Sultan.  Yet  the  empire,  as  it  respects  European  dominioufl^ 
is  now  on  the  brink  (tf  destruction,*  from  the  victorious  ca- 
reer of  the  Russians.  From  its  conflicts  with  tliat  people,  it 
has  generally  retured,  shorn  of  scMne  portion  of  its  territories, 
and  with  diminished  strength  and  resources.  With  Peraa^ 
also,  it  has  often  fought,  but  on  more  equal  terms. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  period,  Achmet  III.  was  the 
reigning  Sultan.     He  was  deposed  in  1730,  since  which  Ume, 

*  Bythe  late  treaty  of  peacoi  which  the  Saltan  ratified,  on  tbedOtfa  Septm* 
ber,  1839,  European  Turkey  is  nominally  prenrved  in  indepeadenoe ;  but  tbt 
lennaof  pacificaiion  mem  to  laTtiuialMe  cu  Kumm,  tuat  the  latter  einoys  ahtf^ 
every  advantage  which  would  accrue  firora  the  actual  /pOMBMoiuof  tkt 
conntiy.  Digitized  by  vr^'™^^T^Tr> 
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lliere  have  been  seven  sultans,  viz.  Maboroet  Y.,  Osman  TIL, 
Mugtaplia  ni.,  Achniet  lY.,  Selim  III.,  Mustapha  lY.,  and 
Mahmoud  II.,  the  present  sultan. 

§  Under  Mustapha  III.,  Turkey  and  Russia  engaged  in  a  furious 
and  bloody  war,  which  lasted  from  1709,  to  1774.  By  means  of  a 
fleet  which  sailed  to  the  Archipelago,  the  Russians  seized  a  part  of 
the  Morea,  whose  inhabitants  soon  rose  in  a  general  revolt,  and  de- 
clared in  favour  of  Russia.  But  the  sultan  sent  an  army  to  th 
Peninsula,  and  quelled  the  revolt,  inflicting  the  severest  punishment 
on  many  of  the  unhappy  Greeks.  ITiis  war  was  disastrous  to  the 
Turks. 

The  war  was  renewed  by  Achmet  IV^  in  1787,  and  concluded  not 
until  1792,  under  Selira  III.  Important  concessions  were  made  to 
Russia.  Koutousoff  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  this  war,  as 
did  also  Suwarrow.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Selim,  that  Bona- 
parte invaded  Egypt,  and  the  transactions  took  place  in  regard  to 
that  country,  which  have  been  related  in  the  history  of  France. 
Achmet,  and  also  his  successor,  Mustapha  IV.,  were  deposed  and 
murdered  by  the  Janizaries. 

The  Porte  had  kept  itself  remote  from  the  convulsions  connected 
with  the  French  revolution,  with  the  exception  of  the  war  with  Rus- 
sia, from  1809  to  1812,  which  cost  it  Bessarabia,  and  a  part  of  Mol- 
davia. Assisted  by  the  powerful  Bashaw  of  Egypt,  the  Porte  wag 
more  active  in  Arabia,  against  the  Wechabites,  than  in  Europe,  the 
tranquillity  of  which  it  is  not  for  its  interest  to  disturb,  if  it  be  itself 
left  in  quiet.  This,  however,  has  not  been  suffered  to  be  the  case, 
since  the  year  1821.  Since  that  time,  it  has  had  an  almost  inces- 
sant struggle  with  the  Greeks,  and  lately  it  has  been  involved  in  a 
ruinous  war  with  Russia. 

The  inhabitants  of  Greece,  oppressed  beyond  endurance  by  the 
barbarous  Turk,  and  recalling  to  remembrance  their  ancient  freedom, 
and  their  ancient  renouTi,  have  asserted  their  rights  by  arms.  An 
insurrection  broke  out  simultaneously,  in  almost  every  section  of  the 
territory,  and  has  been  pursued  on  both  sides,  on  the  mainland,  and 
on  the  sea,  with  a  furious  rancour.  After  eight  years  of  unprecedent- 
ed suffering,  Greece  has  become  effectively  free,  by  its  own  heroisn^ 
and  the  interference  oC  Russia,  France  and  England. 

The  insurrection,  which  has  thus  terminated  in  securing  the  liber- 
tics  of  Greece,  broke  out  in  the  month  of  April,  1821,  in  Moldavia, 
and  almost  at  the  same  time,  m  the  Mor^  as  well  as  on  most  of  the 
islands  of  the  Archipdago.  Of  these  islands,  the  naval  force  was 
generally  superior  to  the  Turkish.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1821, 
the  Turks  were  driven  from  the  Morea  and  the  islands,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  garrisons  of  several  strong  fortresses.  But  these  por- 
tions of  Greece,  have  smce  been  repeatedly  barrassed  by  the  vindio- 
tive  Tarks,  till  lately,  their  contest  with  Russia,  for  their  own  exis* 
tSDce,  has  absorbed  every  other  interest 
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CHINA. 

67.  At  the  commencement  of  this  period,  Yong-Tching, 
of  the  twenty-second  dynasty,  occupied  the  throne  of  China. 
Two  emperors  of  this  dynasty,  whjch  is  that  of  the  Tartar% 
had  preceded  him,  viz.  Chun-tsi,  and  Kang-hi.  A  revolution 
in  China,  which  commenced  in  1641,  brought  the  Tartars  a 
second  time  into  power  ;  but  they  were  not  considered  as  set- 
tled, till  1649,  which  is  properly  the  date  of  the  twenty- 
second,  or  the  present  dynasty.  The  successors  of  Yong- 
Tching,  have  been  Kien-Long,  and  Kia-Khing.  The  name 
of  the  pres^it  emperor  is  not  known  to  the  author  of  this 
work. 

Jin  the  reagn  of  Yong-Tchipg,  the  Jesuits,  who  first  penetrt- 
into  the  empire,  in  16^,  were  banished,  and  the  christians  were 
persecuted,  not  excepting  those  of  the  imi)erial  family.  In  the  reign 
of  the  same  prince,  also,  an  earthquake  took  place,  at  Pekin  ap^  Hs 
environs,  such  as  had  never  before  been  felt  in  China.  The  first 
shocks  were  so  sudden  and  violent,  that  in  less  than  a  minute,  abof« 
100,000  inhabitants  were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  houses,  and  a  ^ 
greater  number  in  the  surrounding  country,  where  whole  villages 
and  towns  were  destroyed. 

Kien-Long  died  in  1795,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  and  ia 
the  sixty-second  year  of  his  reign.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a 
peaceful  and  happy,  as  well  as  long  reign.  In  1793,  the  celebrated 
British  embassy,  under  Lord  Macartney,  arrived  in  China,  with  • 
view  to  the  est£d)lishment  of  a  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries.  An  account  of  this  embassy,  has  been  written  by 
Sir  George  Staunton.  In  the  estimation  of  Europe,  Kicn-Long  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  sovereigns  of  half  civilized  nations. 

Kia-Khing  died  in  1819^  at  the  time  when  the  famous  Rusaao 
mission,  under  Timkowski,  was  approaching  the  celestial  empire. 
He  was  the  seventeenth  son  of  Kien-Long,  and  reigned  happily. 
The  Russian  mission,  took  notice  that  the  buttons,  which  are  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  Chinese  official  costume,  disappeared  from  all  the 
caps  of  the  loydl  Chinese  and  Mongul  officer^  and  that  they,  tf 
well  as  their  countrymen,  adopted  a  white  dress.  This,  among  them, 
is  the  mourning  colour,  for  as  good  a  reason,  doubtless,  as  black 
among  the  Europeans,  blue  among  the  Parsians,  and  violet  atnonc  ' 
the  Turks. 

PERSU. 

68.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  period,  Pbrsia, 
which  was  governed  for  a  time  by  the  posterity  of  Tamer- 
lane, and  afterwards  by  the  Sophis,  had  the  femous  Kooli 
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Khan,  or  Nadir  Sbab,  fx  its  sovereign.  He  had  be«i  the 
general  of  Abbas  III.,  bis  predecessor,  whom  it  is  supposed 
he  poisoned,  and  thus  supplanted  the  Sophia  fiunily.  In 
1739,  he  invaded  India,  and  conquered  the  Mogul  empiie, 
taking  Delhi,  acquiring  immense  wealth,  and  committing  the 
most  horrible  massacres.  This  monster  then  took  the  tide 
of  Emperor  of  the  Indies,  and  returning  into  Persia,  attempt- 
ed to  change  the  religion,  and  strangl^  all  the  priests,  after 
which,  in  self  defence,  he  was  murdered  in  his  tent,  by  his 
own  oflScer. 

After  his  death,  Persia  was  desolated  by  civil  wars,  be- 
tween various  rivals  for  the  thnme ;  but  the  country,  after 
being  exhausted  by  these  events,  settled  itself  under  Kerim 
Khan,  an  able  prince,  of  obscure  biilh,  who  died  in  1779. 
On  his  death,  Persia  again  fell  into  conftision,  till  the  last  of 
his  family  was  overthrown,  and  the  sovereignty  regained  by 
Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  in  1794.  He  Aelegaied  the  govern- 
ment to  his  sons. 

§  The  origin  of  the  Sophis,  is  connected  with  a  revolution  on  ac- 
count of  religion,  ia  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Hadar,  or 
Sophi,  a  religious  enthusiast,  restored  or  established  the  sect  of  All 
in  Persia,  whom  he  considered  to  be  the  successor  of  Mahomet,  rather 
than  Omar.  The  Persians  liking  a  doctrine  that  distinguished  them 
from  their  enemies,  the  Turks,  and  bein^  at  the  same  time  exempted 
from  the  obligation  of  performing  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  embraced 
it  in  great  numbers ;  and  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Sophi,  following  the 
example  of  Mahomet,  enforced  his  opinions  by  the  sword.  All  Per- 
sia and  Armenia  submitted  to  his  arms.  His  descendants  ruled  till 
the  time  of  Kouli  Khan. 

Persia  has  been  often  conquered,  yet  the  form  of  its  government, 
and  the  state  of  society,  have  continued  nearly  the  same  through 
almost  two  thousand  years.  In  a  late  war  with  Russia,  it  has  k«t 
ronsiderable  territc»ry. 

INDIA. 

69.  The  vast  and  populous  country  under  the  name  of 
India,  makes  but  an  inconsiderable  figure  in  history.  Doubt- 
less, many  subjects  of  an  interesting  nature  might  be  found, 
could  the  modern  historian  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  research ; 
but  few  have,  as  yet,  appeared,  and  these  in  so  detached  a 
manner,  that  a  regular  account  cannot  easily  be  given  of  the 
events  in  Indian  history.  The  mention  of  this  country,  sepa- 
rately from  others,  has  accordingly  been  omitted  till  the  pra- 
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aent  period.  Indeed,  it  has  Kttle  claim  on  our  attention,  in  ne 
outline  of  general  history,  till  very  modern  tin>e0.  The  fevr 
details  that  can  be  afforded,  both  of  its  earlier  and  later  histo- 
ry, will  appear  below.  Like  most  other  Asiatic ^xmntries,  it 
has  been  often  and  easily  conquered,  but  without  mateiiaHy 
aflecting  the  form  of  its  government,  or  its  manners  and  cus- 
toms.  Successive  dynasties  have  ruled  over  most  of  the  ori- 
ental nations,  but  they  have  left  the  latter  where  they  found 
them.  So  far  back  as  authentic  records  carry  us,  we  find 
among  the  people,  little  or  no  advances  made  in  ci\ilizaUoD, 
refinement,  or  knowledge.  They  are  the  same  in  indolence, 
efieminacy,  and  luxury,  that  they  were  two  thousand  years 
ago ;  not  ignorant,  yet  without  a  spirit  of  enterprise ;  acconv 
pnshed  in  certain  arts,  yet  incapable  of  learning  others, 

§  India  was  but  little  known  to  the  ancients.  Alexander  the  Greet, 
first  invaded,  though  he  did  not  conquer  it,  except  in  part.  The 
country  was  afterwards  visited  by  Seleucus.  to  whose  share  it  fell 
in  the  partition  of  Alexander's  empire;  and  Antiochus  the  Great, 
two  hundred  years  subsequently,  made  a  short  expedition  thiiher. 

The  Arabians  penetrated  into  Hindoostan^  about  710,  and  founded 
an  empire  extending  to  the  Ganges,  which,  m  U55,  was' usurped  by 
the  Persians.  After  this,  followed  the  march  of  Genghis  Khan^ 
who  is  said  to  have  given  the  name  of  Mogul,  to  India ;  and  siilpe- 
quently,  the  conquering  career  of  Tamerlane,  both  of  which  hare 
been  elsewhere  mentioned.  The  descendants  of  Tamerlane  enjoy- 
ed no  more  than  the  northern  parts,  till  after  1498,  when  sultan  Ba- 
ber  subdued  almost  all  the  country,  except  the  Deccan,  Grezerat, 
and  Bengal. 

Aureng  Zeeb,  who  reigned  between  1660  and  1707,  conquered 
Bengal,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Deccan.  At  his  deatli,  he  left 
an  empire  of  great  extent,  and  producing  a  revenue  of  more  tiian 
£35^000,000  sterling.  But  a  succession  of  weak  princes  and  wicked 
ninisters  reduced  this  vast  empire,  in  the  course  of  fifty  years,  to  in- 
significance. In  1739,  Hindoostan  was  invaded  by  Kouli-Khan,  who 
annihilated  the  Mogul  empire.  It  was,  however,  afterwards  reviv- 
ed, for  a  time,  but  soon  fell  into  decay,  and  can  now  be  scarcely  sa^ 
to  exist. 

The  British  are  now  the  principal  possessors  of  India.  Their  do- 
minions in  India  have  been  created,  first,  by  the  establishment  of 
factories  for  trade ;  2d,  by  wars  made  upon  the  natives  by  the  resi- 
dents of  those  factories ;  and4astJy,  by  the  capture  of  the  Portuguese, 
Dutch,  and  French  ccrionies  in  India. 

The  British  Indian  dominions,  which  were  extensive  beforo,  and 
which  began  as  early  as  1757,  have  been  greatly  increased  within 
the  last  thirty  or  thirty-five  years.  A  statement,  somewhat  recenl^ 
makes  the  number  of  square  miles  of  territory,  under  British  juris- 
diction or  influence,  776,000,  and  the  population  not  less  than  t^ty  * 
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BIX  millions.  To  the  abore  it  must  be  added,  that  their  bidian  te- 
niinions  have  been  lately  increased  by  a  portion  of  the  Barman  em* 
pire,  in  consequence  of  a  war  with  the  latter. 

The  sovernment  of  this  immense  country,  is  vested  in  a  Gk>?eniDC 
General,  and  a  council  of  four,  appointed  by  the  British  crown,  who 
reside  at  Calcutta. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

70.  The  United  States  of  America,  which,  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  this  priod,  were  in  a  colonial  condition,  assumed 
before  tlie  conclusion  of  it,  their  separate  and  equal  station 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  was  with  them  an  em 
of  great  events,  and  the  change  from  colonies  to  a  state  «f 
independence,  though  it  lay  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
was  equally  unexpected  and  instructive  to  the  world. 

The  colonies  enjojred  a  degree  of  tranquillity  from  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  to  the  year  1744.  In  that  year,  a  war 
breaking  out  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  America  wai 
involved  in  it,  the  result  of  which  was  the  capture  of  Louis- 
bnrgh,  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  a  place  of  great  strength* 
This  conquest  was  effected  principally  by  the  troops  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. A  small  proportion  of  the  soldiers  was  fiimished 
by  the  other  New  England  states.  The  place,  however,  was 
restored  to  France,  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748» 

After  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  French  had  built  Looisburgh,  as  a 
security  to  their  navigation  and  fishery,  and  had  fortified  it  at  a  vast 
expense.  Twenty-five  years  had  been  spent  ujion  the  fortifications, 
and  though  not  entirely  completed,  they  were  considered  the  strong* 
est  in  America.  It  was  deemed  indispensable  to  take  this  fortress  at 
It  afforded  a  convenient  resort  to  such  privateers  as  disturbed  the  New 
England  fisheries.  Accordingly,  efforts  were  made  to  engage  the  co* 
lonies  in  the  enterprise,  and  circulars  were  addressed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts  to  the  colonies  as  far  south  as  Pennsylvania 
for  their  assistance.  But  New  England  alone  undertook  the  expedi- 
tion. Massachusetts  furnished  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  troops,  wh# 
were  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Pepperell. 

Their  success  was  peculiar  and  almost  unexpected.  With  some  t^ 
sistance  from  an  English  fleet,  they  brought  the  French  to  the  nece** 
sity  of  surrendering  the  city  of  Louisbureh  and  the  island  of  Cap* 
Breton  tc  the  British  king,  after  a  siege  of  forty-nine  days. 

71.  In  1746,  a  poweitul  French  armament  was  sent  against 
America  with  a  view  to  revenge  the  loss  of  Louisbor^ ;  fam 
by  means  of  shipwrecks,  sickness,  and  other  disasters,  it^ro- 
f  identially  Med  of  its  object.    The  peace  of  Aix-la-Ch^ 
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nplle  now  took  place,  which  lasted  eight  years,  or  until  1736 
For  several  succeeding  years,  powerlul  efforts  were  made  ee 
the  part  of  the  Americans  and  British,  against  the  places  and 
forts  occupied  by  the  French,  particul^ly  Louisburgfa,  'R- 
conderoga,  Crown  Point,  Fort  du  Quesne,  (Pittsburgh,)  and 
Niagara.  This  war,  which  commenced  in  1756,  and  ^ided 
b  1763,  is  comm(mly  called  the  French  and  Indian  war. 
Success  eventually  attended  the  Americans  and  British,  and 
by  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  all  the  Canadas,  together  with 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  were  confinned 
to  Great  Britain.  George  Washington,  the  future  deUvcref 
of  America,  first  came  into  public  notice  during  these  coor 
tests. 

The  French  aimament  consisted  of  forty  ships  of  war,  fifty-six 
transports,  with  three  thousand  fire  hundred  men,  and  forty  tfaoinaBd 
stancis  of  arms,  for  the  use  of  the  French  and  Indians  in  Cana^ 
The  consternation  of  the  colonies,  as  might  be  expected,  was  great ; 
but  Providence,  by  the  means  above  mentioned,  dispelled  their  fean^ 
and  blasted  the  nopes  of  their  enemies. 

The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  which  followed  this  attenjpt, 
left  the  respective  parties,  as  to  their  rights  and  possessions,  the  same 
as  they  were  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  Great  losses,  hoc'- 
ever,  had  been  sustained  by  the  colonies  in  their  commerce,  and  th^ 
pecuniary  concerns  were  in  a  very  embarrassed  stale.  The  return  oi 
this  peace,  and  its  continuance  through  eight  short  years^  altered  the 
aspect  of  tne  colonies  much  for  the  better.  Commerce  again  flourished 
population  increased^  settlements  were  extended,  and  public  credit  re- 
rived. 

The  French  and  Indian  war  was  occasioned  by  the  allied  ea* 
croachmenis  of  the  French  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  colonies  in  Ame- 
rica, belonging  to  the  British  crown.  Besides  the  encroachments  that 
were  made  on  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  north  and  west  they  were  settling 
and  fortifying  Crown  Point,  and  in  the  west,  were  not  only  attempt- 
ing to  complete  a  line  of  forts  from  the  head  of  St.  Lawrence  to  uw 
Mississippi,  but  were  intrenching  far  on  Virginia. 

By  an  understanding  between  England  and  the  colonies,  hostili- 
ties were  carried  on  between  the  latter  and  the  French  during  tvt) 
years,  without  any  formal  proclamation  of  war.  The  Virginians^ 
who  were  particularlyconcetned  in  the  beginning  of  these  hostilities, 
entrusted  to  George  Washington  the  difficult  and  dangerous  service 
of  goinc^  to  the  French  commandant  on  the  Ohio^  a  distance  of 
several  hundred  miles,  through  a  wilderness,  to  demand  of  him  lot 
reasons  of  his  hostile  conduct,  and  to  summon  the  French  to  evacu 
ate  their  forts  at  the  west.  He  was  then  iHit  twenty-one  years  <A 
age^  and  at  that  early  period  stepped  forth  the  champion  of  hkcoeft^ 
try^s  lights.  He  executed  his  errand,  but  the  result  showed  the  ne- 
i^m¥f  of  iarc#^  which  w*  s  accoTdin|rly  resorted  to  under  the  com- 
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fiiADd  01  Wasliington.  He  met  with  partial  succe^  but  the  simenor 
number  of  the  enemy  obliged  him  a(  length,  after  surrendenng  a 
tOft  he  had  taken,  to  retire  to  Virginia. 

This  was  as  early  as  1754,  but  in  the  spring  of  1753  more  Tigorous. 
exertions  were  made  by  the  colonies  against  the  enemy.  Four  ex*- 
peditions  were  planned — one  asainst  the  French  in  Nova  Scotia ;  a 
second  against  the  French  on  the  Ohio ;  a  third  against  Grown  Point ; 
and  a  fourth  against  Niagara.  The  expedition  aj^uinst  Nova  Scotia, 
which  consisted  of  three  thousand  men,  chiefly  from  Massachusetts, 
met  with  entire  success.  The  expedition  against  the  French  on  the 
Ohio  was  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  It  was  led  bv  Gen.  Braddock, 
a  British  officer,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  men.  His  rashness, 
hauteur,  and  ignorance  of  the  mode  of  Indian  warfare,  cost  him  his 
own  life,  and  that  of  hundreds  of  his  brave  companions.  Refusing 
to  take  counsel  of  Washington,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  ambuscadea 
by  a  body  of  French  and  Indians,  who  would  have  destroyed  his 
whole  army,  had  it  not  been  saved  by  the  skill  and  intrepidity  of 
Washington,  his  aid  on  that  occasion.  The  expedition  against  Crown 
Pointj  though  it  failed  as  to  its  main  object,  yet  its  results  were 
cheermg  to  the  coioniea  after  the  gloom  occasioned  by  Braddock's 
defeat.  A  body  of  the  enemy  which  had  landed  at  Southbay,  now 
Whitehall,  and  which  were  marching  towards  Fort  Edward  to  de- 
stroy the  provisions  and  military  stores  there,  were  signally  defeated 
bv  the  Americans  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Wuliam  Johnson* 
The  expedition  against  Niagara  was  eventually  abandoned,  on  ac- 
count of  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  other  unfavorable  circum- 
stances. 

After  hostilities  had  been  conducted  in  this  manner  for  two  years, 
war  was  declared  in  1756  by  Great  Britain  against  France,  and  soon 
after  by  France  against  Great  Britain,  in  turn.  *  The  operations  of 
the  British  till  the  year  1758  were  singularly  unsuccessful,  through 
the  indecbion  of  the  commander-in-chief,  the  earl  of  Loudon  >  but 
a  change  in  the  Englbh  ministry  that  year,  which  placed  Lord  Chat- 
ham at  the  head  of  the  administration,  materially  altered- the  aspect 
of  aflairs.  Of  thtee  expeditions  which  were  planned  and  carried 
into  effect  in  the  course  of  the  year,  two,  viz.  tnose  against  Louis- 
burgh  and  Fort  du  C^uesne,  succeeded.  That  against  Ticonderoga 
failed. 

The  campaign  of  1759  had  for  its  object,  the  entire  conquest  of 
Canada.  Accordingly,  it  was  determined  on  the  part  of  the  English 
and  the  colonists  to  attack  all  the  strong  holds  of  the  French  in  that 
country — viz.  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  Niagara  and  Quebec. 
These  were  taken  in  due  time,  three  armies  having  entered  Canada 

S'  different  routes,  nearly  at  once.  The  conquest  of  duebec  waa 
e  most  important  and  difficult  anterpriae  undertaken  during  this 
war,  and  has  been  greatly  celebrated  through  the  heroism  and  death 
of  each  of  the  opposing  commanders-in-chief,  Wolfe  and  Montci^m* 
Wolfe  died  in  the  field  bdbre  the  battle  was  ended,  but  he  lived  long 
tnouffh  to  know  that  the  victory  was  his.  The  words  *Uhey  fly'^ 
caught  hia  ear,  aa  he  waa  sinking  in  the  agonies  of  death.    ^  Wha 
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iff**  the  Hero  adced.  «  The  French,'*  was  the  reply.  «  Then,"  said  he, 
**I  dm  hafipf.^^  Montcalm,  in  talents,  in  military  skill,  and  in  personal 
^Taloor.  was  not  inferior  to  Wolfe.  He  liyed,  auer  receiving  a  mortii 
woono.  Id  be  carried  to  the  city,  where  his  last  moments  were  employ 
ed  in  writing,  with  his  own  hand,  a  letter  to  the  English  geneni, 
Hcommending  the  French  prisoners  to  his  cafe  and  humanity* 

72.  We  come  now  to  the  most  important  period  of  the 
American  history,  that  of  the  Revolution)  when  the  colonies 
passed  from  a  state  of  dependence  on  the  British  Crown, 
mto  free  and  independent  communities.  The  long  che- 
rished democratic  principles  realized  by  the  constitutioos  of 
most  of  the  provinces,  a  consequent  wesiker  poUticai  connex- 
ion with  Ae  mother  country,  and  the  feeling  of  growing 
strength,  already  tried  in  the  seven  yesis?  war,  were  anxmg 
the  causes  of  the  struggle  after  independence.  Nothing 
was  wanting  but  an  occasion  for  a  breach,  and  that  cooU 
not longbe  wanting. 

73.  The  origin  of  the  dispute  was  Hot  so  much  in  auv 
sensible  oppression,  as  in  a  question  of  right  Had  the 
British  parliament  a  right  to  tax  the  colonies  ?  Parliament 
maintained  the  afSbrmative ;  the  colonies  denied  it,  on  &e 
ground  that  they  were  not  refHresented.  Representation  and 
taxation,  accordmg  to  their  views,  were  inseparable.  If  their 
property  could  be  taken  without  their  consent,  they  had  no 
safety. 

74.  The  dispute  arose  as  early  as  1764,  occasioned  by  an 
act,  the  avowed  purpose  of  which  was  to  raise  a  revorae 
in  America  without  her  consent  The  femous  stamj/  act 
followed,  March  22d,  1766.  This  act  was  peculiarly  ob- 
noxious in  its  character,  aside  from  the  principle  which  it 
involved,  as  a  revenue  measure.  The  immediate  conse* 
^uencei  was  a  great  commotion  in  ail  the  colonies,  especially 
in  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  and  a  congress  was  cQnvene<^ 
at  New  York  in  October,  which  publish^  a  declaration  ot 
the  people's  rights.  The  stamp  act  was  rq)ealed  March  19, 
1766;  but  theprinciple  was  at  the  same  time  confiimed,  by 
fhe  bul,  dedianng  the  supremacy  of  the  parliament  in  all 

I  whatever. 


The  stamp  act  came  into  operation  on  the  first  of  November.  1765. 
Id  Boston  and  Portsmouth,  the  day  was  usher^  in  by  a  nmeral 
toDilig  of  the  bells.  In  the  latter  place,  in  the  coarse  of  die  day,  a 
aofin,  with  appropriate  decorations,  and  inscribed  with  the  word 
lAbtrty^  was  earned  to  the  grave.  During  the  movement  of  tkt 
immmuig  froeasdoB,  uiante  gmns  were  fired;  and  aa  oitatkNi  mas    | 
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pfofioanced  io  favour  of  the  deceased.  Similar  ezpressioiu  ^>f  grie4 
and  iadignation,  occurred  in  many  parts  of  the  land.  In  so<tie  places, 
the  stamp  officers  were  obliged  to  resign,  or  to  secrete  thewselves.^to 
escape  the  vengeance  of  the  people.  Stamps  were  not  pr-rmitted  to 
be  landed,  and  3usiness  in  many  places  was  conducted  without  them. 
At  the  same  time,  numerous  associations  were  formed  bv  merchmits 
not  to  import  goods  until  this  odious  act  was  vepeale<i.  In  tbit 
measure  they  were  sustained  by  the  people,  who  tubmittta  with  tha 
utmost  cheerfulness  to  the  necessary  sel^denial. 

76.  In  agreement  with  the  feritish  doctrine,  the  ministry 
soon  after  attempted  to  effect  its  object  by  means  of  indirect 
duties.  These  were  laid  on  tea,  paper,  glass,  and  colours,  by 
the  revenue  act,  June,  1767.  The  proceeds  of  these  duties 
were  to  form  a  civil  list  for  America,  which  should  be  wholly 
at  the  disposition  of  the  ministers,  for  conferring  remunera^ 
tions,  pensions,  d&c.  The  oppodtion  to  this  form  of  taxation, 
and  to  every  form,  being  renewed,  especially  in  Boston, 
which  was  the  centre  of  the  resistance.  Lord  North  abrogated 
these  duties,  except  the  one  on  tea,  in  1770.  By  this  reser- 
vation the  right  of  taxation  was  explicitly  asserted ;  but  a^ 
the  Americans,  by  voluntary  agreement,  would  make  use  oi 
no  British  commodities,  the  tea  which  was  brought  to  thid 
country  could  not  be  sold.  The  East  India  Company  conse- 
quently became  embarrassed ;  and  after  the  repeal  oi  the  ex- 
port tax  in  England,  attempted  to  gain  the  Americans  by  a 
cheaper  price.  But,  nevertheless,  measures  were  adopted  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  tea,  and  a  cargo  of  it  was  rorcibly 
seized  and  thrown  into  the  harbour  in  Boston,  Dec.  26, 1773, 

76.  The  measures  adopted  by  the  Americans,  impelled  Eng- 
land to  resort  to  severer  acts.  These  consisted  not  only  m 
shutting  the  harbour  of  Boston,  but  m  regulations  by  which 
the  charter  of  Massachusetts  was  annihilated.  It  was  these 
regulations  which  created  the  general  iasurrection,  since 
each  colony  now  saw  no  security  for  its  former  constitution. 
The  Boston  port  bill  was  passed,  March  26th,  1774.  The 
town  was  soon  occupied  by  the  British  troops. 

By  the  ^  Boston  port  bill,**  thftt  town  wu  pecnided  from  the  privi- 
lege of  landing  and  disehanring,  or  of  loading  and  shipping  goods, 
wares,  and  merehandise.  The  bill  which  deatrojred  the  charter  of 
Massachusetts,  made  the  appoimment  of  the  council,  justices,  judaeB, 
Ac.  dependent  on  the  erown,  or  itv  agent.  Another  bill  was  a&^ 
wards  passed,  anthorizing  and  directing  th^  ffovemor  to  send  any 
person  indicted  for  murder,  or  anj  other  capital  o^ence,  to  another 
colony,  or  to  Great  Britain,  for  trial.  The  indignation  occasioned  bv 
these  acts  was  extreme,  fis  an  ezpretsion  of  their  sympathy  w» 
28 
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ibe  people  of  Boston  in  their  distress,  the  house  of  buiigesses  in  Vir- 
ginia ordered,  that  the  day  on  which  the  Boston  port  bill  was  to 
take  effect,  snould  be  observed  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer. 

77.  Great  harmony  prevailed  among  the  provinces,  and  a 
Congress,  consisting  of  deputies  from  eleven  of  them,  was 
opened  at  Philadelphia,  Sept  5th,  1774,  which  resolved  to 
suspend  all  commercial  intercourse  with  England,  expressing 
at  me  same  time  all  dutifulness  to  the  crown.  England  was 
thus  brought  to  the  alternative  of  making  concessions  or  a 
civil  war.    It  chose  the  latter ;  and,  notwithstanding  theelo- 

auence  even  of  Chatham  and  Burke,  parUament  proclaimed 
ae  provincials  rebels. 

The  name  by  which  this  congress  is  generally  known,  is  "  Tbe 
Continental  Congress."  After  the  arrival  of  the  delegates  firoo 
North  Carolina,  twelve  colonies  were  represented.  Although  tbe 
power  of  this  congress  was  only  advisory,  their  resolutions  were  ap- 
proved, not  only  hj  the  people,  but  also  by  the  authorities,  whether 
established  or  provincial ;  and  exerted  a  commanding  innuence  in 
consummating  that  union  among  the  colonies,  which  had  been  in- 
creasing for  a  number  of  years.  This  congress  finished  their  b«ai- 
Bess,  and  dissolved  themselves  in  less  than  eight  weeks.  It  wts  ft- 
commended  by  them,  that  another  congress  should  be  assembled  a 
case  of  necessitjr. 

78.  HostiliUes  began  by  the  battle  of  Lexington,  19tli 
April,  1775.  New  troops  arrived  from  England  in  May.  It 
was  hoped  that  a  few  regiments  would  be  suiBcient  topnt 
down  opposition — so  profoundly  ignorant  was  the  British 
ministry  of  the  spirit  which  had  been  aroused  in  America. 

The  battle  of  Lexington  commenced  by  an  unprovoked  attack, 
from  a  detachment  of  British  soldiers,  who  had  been  sent  to  destroy 
the  American  military  stores  at  Concord,  on  a  few  militia  who  weie 
assembled  at  Lexington,  on  account  of  the  alarm  occasioned  bjf  diis 
movement.  Eight  of  these  were  killed,  and  several  wounded.  Tbe 
detachment  after  this  went  forward,  and  efifected  their  object ;  but  (he 
news  of  the  occurrence  at  Lexincton,  spreading  with  the  utmost  rt- 
pidity  from  place  to  place,  brought  together  the  militia  in  considtft- 
ble  numbers,  who  revenged  the  deaths  of  their  countrymen,  by  firing 
upon  the  British,  from  behind  walls,  hedges,  and  buildings.  Tbe 
enemy,  who  lost  nearly  three  himdred  men,  was  astonished  and  mor- 
tified by  the  resistance  it  met  with  from  the  Americans^  while  tbe 
latter  were  greatly  encouraged  in  their,  opposition  lo  tyranny.  Tk 
intelligence  of  this  baule  kmdied  the  spirit  of  war  through  the  leogtb 
and  breadth  of  the  land. 

79.  The  war,  thus  rapidly  conuQenced  on  Uie  part  of  the 
cdonies,  was  soon  signalized  by  the  surrender  of  Ticondoo- 

&and  Crown. Point,  and  by  the  memorable  batde  of  Bun- 
's Hill     An  expedition  led  by  Arnold  and  Montgomery 
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against  Canada,  in  Oct.  1775,  which  was  at  nist  suecessfuL 
at  length  proved  fruitless,  and  the  forts  which  had  been  taken 
in  the  progress  of  the  invading  army,  were,  one  aiter  another, 
^ven  up  and  lost.  The  war,  in  general,  necessc^ily  became, 
Srom  its  nature,  a  defensive  war  ;  and  who  but  the  modem 
Fabius,  was  capable  of  waging  it  ?  "  The  greatness  of 
Washington  was  not  founded  on  splendid  talents,  but  oti  k^ 
borious  years — not  on  quick  success,  but  on  enduring  perse- 
verance." 

The  battle  of  Banker's  Hill,  althoogk  the  Americans  were  obliged 
to  retire  from  the  redoubt  they  had  hastily  thrown  up,  had  all  the  ef- 
fect of  a  victory.  It  showed  that  America  was  invincible.  It  taught 
the  people  the  importance  of  stricter  discipline,  and  greater  prepara* 
tions.  This  battle  was  fought  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  and  cost  the 
Britiah,  in  killed  and  wounded,  one  thousand  and  fifty-four  men.  The 
Americans  lost,  in  the  whole,  four  hundred  and  fiftv-three  men. 

As  military  opposition  to  Great  Britain  was  resolved  upon,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  select  a  leader.  Thb  was  done  by  the  second 
continental  congress,  which  met  at  Philadelphia  the  lOih  of  May. 
The  choice  unanimously  fell  on  George  Washington,  who  was  at 
that  time  a  member  of  the  body.  Several  major-generals  and  brig- 
adier-generals, were  then  likewise  appointed.  The  arrival  of  Wash- 
ington at  Cambridge,  to  take  command  of  the  American  army,  dif- 
fused through  it  universal  joy.  He.soon  introduced  order  and  system 
into  the  army,  and  manifested,  in  all  his  military  operations,  that 
wisdom  and  that  caution,  whicn  were  more  important  to  America, 
than  his  known  personal  bravery. 

In  the  northern  expedition,  the  attack  on  Quebec  was  unsuccess- 
ful; and,  to  the  great  loss  and  grief  of  the  colonies,  fatal  to  the  brave 
Montgomery.  Incredible  hardships  and  difficulties  had  been  preyl* 
ously  encountered  by  the  army  which  Washington  had  despatched, 
under  the  command  of  Arnold.  In  the  same  year,  1775.  Lord  Dun- 
more,  the  royal  governor  of  Virginia,  obliged  to  retire  Irom  the  soil 
by  fear  of  the  provincials,  proceeded  with  an  armed  naval  force  to  re- 
duce the  town  of  Norft>lk  to  ashes.  The  loss  of  property  to  the  in- 
habitants was  grreat.  Royal  government  generally  terminated  this 
year  throughout  the  countr][. 

In  consequence  of  Washington's  operations,  in  taking  possession  of 
and  fortifying  Dorchester  heights,  which  commanded  the  harbour  of 
Boston  and  the  British  shipping,  the  enemy  suddenly  evacuated  the 
place.  This  gratifying  event  happened  on  the  17th  of  March,  1776. 
Washington  and  his  army  entered  Boston  immediately,  with  every 
form  of  victory  and  triumph. 

The  same  year,  in  the  south,  an  trosuccessful  attempt  was  made  by 
Gen.  Clinton,  and  Sir  Peter  Parker,  to  destroy  the  fort  on  Sullivan's 
Island,  near  Charleston,  S.  C.  After  an  action  of  upwards  of  ten 
hours,  the  British  were  obliged  to  retire,  having  their  ships  gready 
•hattnred.  and  with  a  loss  of  two  hundred  men  iSlled  and  woanded* 
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80.  It  was  not  long  before  the  idea  of  an  entire  separadoD 
from  England,  sugg^^ted  by  the  vindictive  measures  which 
tfiat  country  had  employed,  found  every  where  a  hearty  re- 
ception in  America.  In  that  event  only,  was  aid  to  be  hoped 
lor  in  Europe.  Accordingly,  the  thirteen  United  States  were 
deobmd  independent,  4th  July,  1776.  After  this  decisive 
flteft  but  one  happy  blow  was  wanting  to  give  the  colonief 
allies  in  Europe.  That  was  reaUzed  by  the  capture  of  Bnr 
goyne  and  his  troops,  on  the  16th  Oct.  1777.  This  joyfal 
event  had  been  preceded  by  a  period  of  ^oom  and  disaster  in 
the  middle  states,  while  Washington,  with  the  shadow  of  an 
army,  enfeebled,  dispirited,  and  destitute  almost  of  clothii^ 
and  necessaries,  was  closely  pursued  by  a  powerful  Britid! 
force  through  the  Jerseys — ^while  the  enemy  had  ctnoe  ii 
possession  of  the  city  of  New-York,  Long  Island,  Staten  I* 
attd,  and  Rhode  Island — and  while  the  inauspicious  opera- 
tions at  Brandywine  and  German  town,  filled  every  Ainerican 
with  terror.  This  sad  picture,  however,  was  reUeved  by  the 
firmness  of  Congress — by  the  uniform,  cautious  valour,  and 
steady  perseverance,  of  the  commander-in-chief— and  by  to 
successes  at  Trenton  and  Princeton.  Upon  the  capture  oi 
Batpoyne,  the  French  court  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  the  United  States,  and  declared  war  against  EDglaui 
France  had  Spain  and  Holland  for  its  allies ;  and  the  war 
on  their  part  became  at  first  a  ccmtest  for  the  dominion  ^ 
the  ocean.  On  this  element  the  French  ccmtended  in* 
more  glory  than  usual.  But  the  fate  of  America,  as  the 
event  has  proved,  was  to  be  decided  on  the  continent 

The  idea  of  independence  had  not  been  long  broached  among  tbt 
people  before  the  way,  in  some  degree,  was  prepared  Co  bnag  t^ 
subject  before  Congress.  Accordingly,  on  the  8th  of  June,  177^ 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  made  a  motion  before  that  bodjf,  to 
declare  America  free  and  independent  Some  reasons  existed  wt 
delaying  the  subject  for  a  few  weeks^  at  the  expiration  of  which,  ^' 
on  tne  4th  of  July,  upon  the  report  of  a  committee  of  which  Thomto 
Jefferson  was  the  head,  the  thirteen  confederate  colonies,  by  ww 
delegates,  dissolved  their  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  o^ 
clared  themselves  Free  and  Independent^  under  the  name  of  tJJ 
Thirteen  United  Staten  of  America,  This  was  a  decisive  and  boM 
step,  and  constitutes  an  era  in  history.  It  has  been  the  meaas,  m 
connexion  with  the  eventual  success  of  the  stru^le,  of  giving  » 
several  other  nations  liberty  and  independence.  Afecico,  sad  OM0t 
of  the  states  of  South  America,  Iiave  ioUowed  this  example. 

The  period  of  disaster  and  gloom  which  followed  in  reweet  to 
Ameirican  affairs,  deserves  «  summary  notice.    Wmthingtoii|  in  tBtt- 
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ftipatum  of  tbe  movements  of  the  Britbh,  left  Boston  with  his  aniifi 
und  proceeded  to  New-York,  with  a  view  to  oeonpy  the  latter  pku^ 
Here  his  army  amounted  to  between  teyenteen  thousand  and  eignteea 
thousand  men,  a  part  of  whom  were  encamped  near  Brooklyn,  on 
Long  Island.  The  enemy  soon  after  arrived  by  sea,  with  a  superior 
force,  and  on  the  27th  of  August  attacked,,  with  success,  that  part  of  the 
American  army  which  was  encamped  near  Brooklyn.  The  loss  of  H 
thousand  of  his  best  troops  was  most  sensibly  felt  by  the  commander^ 
in-chief%  He  soon  after  evacuated  the  city,  upon  which,  on  the  ISA 
of  October,  the  British  anny  entered  it  At  White  Plains,  whither 
Washington  had  retired,  he  was  attacked  on  the  28th  of  September,  by 
Generals  Clinton  and  Heister.  The  loss  here  was  several  hundred^ 
and  about  equal  on  both  sides. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  [Mreviously  to  these  recent  battles,  many 
of  the  Americans,  in  this  region,  deserted  the  cause  of  their  country, 
in  consequence  ci  offers  or  threats  held  out  by  his  majestv's  goveffn-> 
meot,  in  several  ptoclamations  which  were  issued  at  tnis  period. 
These  occurrences  produced  a  diihenrtening  effisct  on  the  pe<^le. 

The  strong  places  in  the  vicinity  of  New-York  were  now  taken  br 
or  given  up  to  the  enemy,  amonff  which  was  Fort  Washington,  whics 
surrendered  with  nearly  three  thousand  men,  after  nearly  a  day's  se* 
▼ere  contest.  The  American  army,  now  greatly  reduced  ny  the 
return  of  the  miUtia,«ffor  it  vms  composed  of  the  militia  or  troops  en- 
listed for  a  year  only,)  by  sickness,  and  other  casualties  or  war, 
crossed  the  North  River  into  NewJersey.  On  the  22d  November, 
the  whole  force  under  the  command  of  Washington,  did  not  exceeu 
three  thousand  five  hundred.  With  this  small  number,  the  American 
l^eneral  lied  before  a  superior  force,  under  Lord  Gomwallis  ;  and 
even  this  remnant  of  an  army  was  diminished  on  its  march  to  the 
Delaware  by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  enlistment  of  the  Jersey 
and  Maryland  brigades.  On  crossing  the  Delaware  in  the  early  na«t 
of  December,  General  Washington  had  only  about  seventeen  hundred 
men. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  aspect  o(  affiurs,  on  the  part  of  Ame- 
rica, was  thus  fidrbidding  and  gloomy,  the  continental  Congress,  so  far 
from  betraying  symptoms  of  d^pair,  mani^BSted  more  confidence  than 
ever  in  the  cause  or  their  countiy ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  we  may  notice 
the  fact,  that  at  this  time  they  were  calmly  occupied  in  drawing  up 
various  articles  of  cwifederaHon^  and  perpetual  union,  among  the 
states.  These  were  adopted  on  the  4th  of  October.  At  the  same 
time,  also,  the  ffreat  mass  of  the  American  people  remained  firm  and 
determined  in  me  cause  of  independence.  Congress  having  become 
sensible  of  the  impolicy  of  short  enlistments,  and  a  reliance  (m  the 
irregular  services  of  the  militia,  determined  by  bounties  of  ready 
money,  and  promises  of  land,  to  raise  eighty-eight  battalionsj^  to  aerr« 
during  the  war. 

Washinffton^  now  aware  of  the  necessity  of  some  immediate  favoun^ 
ble  turn  in  his  militar|r  operations,  not  only  to  save  Philadelphia,  whfch 
the  enemy  evidently  mtended  to  possess,  but  to  arouse  the  spint  of  the 
otioD,  Mdito  .«n«  iu>  «my  for  th.  «H«wdin|  cai^^^^^Hly 
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mobrodL  eren  widi  his  •htdow  of  aa  ^^b^T)  ^  attenpc  a  rarpriM  of  • 
oo&f  of  HoMiMw,  encamped  at  Tfentoa.  This  be  completely^  effected 
an  tke  morning  of  the  36tli  of  Dacember,  after  raflerui^  great  hard' 
•hips  in  hia  march,  and  in  crossing  the  Delaware,  in  a  cold  itonnf 
winter  night.  Many  of  the  Hessians  were  killed,  and  more  than  nist 
hnn  dred  taken  prisoners*  Hariug  secured  these  prisoners  en  the  Peoa- 
syl^aaia  side  of  the  Delaware,  and  re-«rossed  to  Trefiton,  where  he 
was  met  by  a  snperior  force  nader  Comwallis,  he  escaped  bj  a  voo- 
ditiftil  stratagem,  marched  to  Princeton,  and  attacked  a  party  of  tbc 
British,  of  whom  he  killed  sixty,  and  took  three  hundred  prisoners. 
These  successes  alleyiated  the  gloom  which  had  settled  upon  the 
pohlie  mind. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  exertions  that  had  been  made,  the  Ameri- 
oaa  army  amount^  to  little  more  than  seven  thousand  at  the  opening 
of  the  campaign  of  1777.  The  British,  after  an  indecisive  course, 
scne  time  m  the  month  of  Aoffust  took  up  their  march  to  Philadel- 
phia, irom  the  South,  hating  sailed  around  into  the  Chesapeake.  At 
Brandywine,  on  the  11th  of  September,  the  Americans  met  them,  bat 
were  unsuccessful,  baring  lost  probably  more  than  a  thousand  men 
ia  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  On  the  26th,  the  British  entered 
Philadelphia  without  molestation.  As,  howerer,  a  part  of  their  army 
was  stationed  at  Germantcrwn,  six  miles  from  that  city,  a  Imttie 
occurred  there  on  the  4th  of  October,  but  with  aiefeat  again  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans.  The  plan  of  attack  by  Washington  was 
judicious,  and  the  commiocement  of  the  battle  farourable,  but  failvie 
finally  ensued  from  the  inexperience  of  a  part  of  the  troopsL  and  the 
occurrence  of  a  fog,  which  increased  the  darimess  of  the  uight 

The  capture  of  Burgoyne's  army  had  a  most  important  e&ct  onthe 
destiny  of  America.  A  part  of  his  force,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  of 
operations,  which  was  to  inrade  the  states  firom  the  north,  haTing 
been  detached  to  seize  a  magazine  of  stores  at  Benninfftoa,  VermoaL, 
was  gidlantly  met  and  totally  defeated,  by  a  party  of  Vermoiit  troops 
and  some  New-Hampshire  militia.  This  loss  seriously  embarrassed 
the  British  commander :  he  resolved,  howcTcr.  to  proceed,  and  meet- 
ing the  American  army  under  the  command  or  deneral  Qates.  at  Sa- 
ratoga, after  a  succession  of  tfontests.  he  was  obliged  to  capitulate  widi 
his  whole  army,  consisting  of  Are  thousand  and  seven  elective  men. 
This  event  increasing  the  probability  that  the  American  arms  would 
finally  triumph,  decided  France  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  United 
StatM,  and  to  declare  war  against  €hreat  Britain,  as  already  stated. 

81.  The  countenance  and  aid  which  France  offered  to  the 
c^UB^  of  liberty,  filled  America  with  rejoicing ;  but  Washii^* 
too,  however  much  assisted  by  the  French  auxiliaries  under 
Boehambeau,  and  La  Fayette^  ^nerous  enthusiasm,  has  the 
glory  of  having  struck  the  decisive  blow.  He  surrounded 
OomwalMs  at  Yorktown,  who  was  forced  to  ca{Htulate,  Oct 
Id,  1781,  with  more  than  seven  thousand  priscmers  cf  war. 
This  event  had  hem  pveoeded  by  oonsidemMe  figfakhig  da 
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ting  two  or  three  years^  though  no  very  vigorous  nieaaitoes 
had  been  taken  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  and  also  by 
numerous  depredations  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  The 
financial  state  of  the  country  had  also  been,  in  the  meantime, 
peculiarly  distressing.  After  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  Eng- 
land could  entertain  no  more  hope  of  reducing  America,  and 
it  required  only  a  change  of  ministers  to  produce  a  peace, 
which  was  accordingly  done.  The  independence  of  the 
United  States  was  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain,  and  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  were  signed  Nov.  30,  1782,  which  were 
changed  into  a  definitive  peace,  Sept.  3, 1783. 

On  the  alliance  of  America  with  France,  it  was  reaolVed  in  Ore«t 
Britain  immediately  to  CTacuate  Philadelphia,  and  to  concentrate  the 
royal  force  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  was  accordingly  executed. 
Washington,  penetrating  the  enemy's  design,  marched  in  pursuit  of  the 
retreating  army.  On  the  28th  of  June,  the  two  armies  engaged  at  Mon- 
mouth, and  after  a  severe  contest,  in  which  the  Americans,  upon  the 
whole,  obtained  the  advantage,  were  separated  only  by  the  night.  In 
the  morning,  it  was  found  that  the  British  general  had  kft  Sie  field 
for  New  York. 

Hitherto  the  conquest  of  the  states  had  been  attempted  by  proceed- 
ing from  north  to  south ;  but  before  the  close  of  the  year  1778  thai 
arrangement  was  changed,  and  the  southern  states  became  the  prin* 
cipal  theatre  of  the  enemy^s  operations.  Savannah,  and  with  it  the 
state  of  Georgia  itself,  soon  fell  into  the  power  of  the  English  under 
Col.  Campbell,  who  was  sent  thither  at  the  head  of  two  thousand 
men.  Nothing  decisive  occurred  during  the  campaign  of  1779,  on 
eitlier  side.  Actuated  by  motives  of  plunder,  the  BrKish  fitted  out 
an  expedition  from  New  York  to  Virginia,  which  took  possession  of 
large  naval  stores,  magazines  of  provisions,  and  great  quantities  of 
tobacco.  A  similar  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Gov.  Try  on, 
was  projected  against  several  sea-port  towns  of  Connecticut  New 
Haven  suffered  from  pillage ;  and  East  Haven,  Fairfield,  Norwalk, 
and  Green  Farms,  were  wantonly  burned. 

During  this  campaign  there  was  scarcely  an  important  expedition 
attempted  by  the  Americans  against  the  English.  Two  only  need  be 
named,  viz.  one  under  Gen.  Wayne,  agamst  Stony  Point,  on  the 
Hudson,  and  the  oihtt  under  Gen.  Sullivan,  against  tne  Six  Nations, 
both  of  which  were  successful.  The  deficiency  of  exertion  on  the 
part  of  America  during  this  campaign,  was  owin^  pcincipally  to  two 
eaittses.  One  was.  the  failure  of  the  French  fleet  m  every  scheme  un 
dertaken  in  behalt  of  the  Americans.  This  operated  by  way  of  dis- 
couragement, since  much  had  been  expected  from  that  qtuurter.  Ano- 
ther cause,  still  more  stron^jly  operating,  was  the  daily  depreciation 
of  American  money,  consisting  of  bills  of  credit.  It  Ims  commonly 
been  called  '^  continental  currency."  From  the  state  of  public  finan 
ces,  Congress  seemed  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  adopting  some 
Buch  eipedient,  and  accordiagly  enutted  bills  of  credi^reoMmtijif 
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•peew,  under  an  engagement  of  the  conntinr  ultnnalely  to  ledeen 
them,  by  an  exchange  c?  gold  and  silTer.  Theee,  in  the  conne  ot 
five  year^  or  up  to  the  year  1780,. amounted  to  the  immenxe  mm  of 
two  hunared  millions.  But  long  before  they  had  reached  that 
amount,  they  had  begun  to  depreciate,  till  finally  they  became  of  Utde 
or  no  value.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  an  army  could  be  raised,  and  necessaries  provided  for 
its  subsistence.  This  system  produced  mai^  other  erils,  bat  they 
cannot  here  be  enumerated. 

In  1780,  Charleston,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  after  a  gaUaot 
resistance,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  euemy.  The  state  was,  in  a 
measure,  overawed  by  the  British  force  which  was  kept  there  in  dif- 
ferent garrisons,  but  me  spirit  of  liberty  often  broke  forth  in  atiacb 
upon  the  enemy.  After  there  was  a  sufficient  concentration  of  force, 
by  the  arriTal  of  Gen.Qatesand  his  army  at  the  south,  the  Amen* 
cans  ventured  a  general  battle  with  the  enemy,  but  were  repulsed 
through  the  tmpardonable  failure  of  the  militia.  >  This  occurred  at 
Camden  on  the  16th  of  Aug.  1780. 

While  the  campaign  of  1780  was  thus  filled  with  important  ereais 
in  the  southern  department,  it  passed  away  in  the  north  in  a  series 
of  disappointments  and  distress.  The  treachery  of  Arnold  had  at 
one  time  nearly  proved  fatal  to  his  country.  He  himself  escaped^ 
biSit  the  victim  ot  his  measures.  Major  Andre,  a  British  spy,  who  was 
engaged  in  the  negotiation  between  Arnold  and  the  enemy,  expiated 
his  crime  on  the  gallows. 

General  Greene  having  succeeded  Gen.  Gates  in  the  southern  anoff 
soon  after  his  appointment  despatched  Gen.  Morgan  against  Tarie- 
ton,  in  South  Carolina,  between  whom  was  fought  the  memotaUe 
battle  of  Cowpens,  in  which  the  Americans  obtained  a  signal  victory. 
This  occurred  on  the  17th  of  Jan.  1781.  On  the  8th  of  March  fel- 
low i»g,  Greneral  Greene  and  Lord  Comwallis  joined  battle  at  Gmlfotd 
Court  House,  in  which  the  Americans  were  repulsed.  Several  oche 
battles  took  place  in  the  south,  in  which,  although  the  Americans  were 
generally  defeated,  the  force  of  the  en«ny  was  so  weakened,  d»at  it 
retired  to  Charleston,  leaving  the  rest  of  South  Carolina  io  ibe 
hands  of  the  Americans. 

Lord  Cornwallis  had  now  directed  his  march  towards  Vtigioia» 
and  havinff  received  considerable  reinforcements,  the  expectatioo  was 
indulged  that  this  state  would  soon  vield  to  his  arms.  The  Mattiois 
de  la  Fayette  having  been  previously  despatched  to  Virginia,  to  co- 
operate with  a  French  fleet  within  the  waters  of  that  state,  in  die 
capture  of  Arnold  ,who  was  committing  depredations  there,  was  sooa 
called  to  oppose  Comwallis.  Prudence  forbade  him  from  risking  ai 
engagement  with  the  superior  force  c^  the  enemy,  and  ConwiilB 
after  naving  in  vain  sought  to  give  him  hattle,  retired  to  Yotktowiv 
near  the  mouth  of  York  river. 

It  was  at  Yorktown  where  the  scene  of  the  revolution  was  sabstin* 
tially  closed.  Ws^hington,  joined  by  Count  de  Roehambeau,  drew 
off  his  forces  from  New  York,  where  he  had  at  first  designed  to  at- 
tack Clinton,  and  marched  towards  Vixginia.    Hare  he  was  joined  bf 
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the  IroofM  muder  La  Fayette,  and  a  French  fleet  eommanded  bf  Cosat 
de  Oratee,  and  being  in  sufficient  force  to  attempt  the  siege  of  Yatk" 
lown.  on  the  6th  of  October  it  was  commenced  in  form.  The  French 
fleet  had  proceeded  ap  to  the  month  of  Yoric  river,  to  prerent  Com* 
wallia  either  from  retreating  or  reoeiying  assistance.  Seldom,  if 
cref,  doting  the  revolutionary  struggle,  did  Washington  or  his  troops 
apj^ear  before  the  enemy  with  more  cool  dentrminationj  or  pursue  him 
with  more  persevering  ardour^  than  at  the  sie^e  of  this  place.  The 
result  we  have  already  mentioned.  Upon  this  event  the  Americans 
indulged  in  the  most  enthusiastic  joy,  and  the  names  of  Washington 
Rochambeau,  De  Qrasse,  and  La  Fayette,  rang  through  the  land. 

On  the  3d  of  Nov.  1783,  a  little  more  than  two  years  after  the  bat- 
tle at  Yorkiown,  the  American  army  was  disbanded,  and  the  great 
Washington  bid  a  final  adieu  to  the  partners  of  his  toils  and  his  vie 
tones.  The  gratitude  of  America  to  her  providential  deliverer  knew 
no  bounds. 

82.  The  new  republic  at  first  languished  under  its  liberty. 
The  first  constitution,  which  was  formed  during  the  war,  cre- 
ated a  federal  government  without  strength  and  witihout 
credit.  But  the  constitution  of  1789,  which  is  the  present 
form  of  government,  gave  it  a  very  desirable  d^ee  of  soli* 
dity,  and  based  the  public  credit  on  a  system  offinances  for 
the  union.  Under  this  constitution  Washington  was  chosen 
the  first  president,  in  which  character  he  was  no  less  essen* 
tial  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  than  in  that  of  a  general- 
"The  Union  can,  perhaps,  be  preservedonly  by  having  freat 
men  in  the  first  offices."  This  is  the  judgment  of  the  liberal 
and  learned  historian,  Heeren.  Commerce  felt  the  first  ^eat 
influence  of  the  new  republic,  and  almost  all  the  maritime 
nations  hastened  to  form  treaties  with  it  The  consequence 
was,  that  wealth  and  prosperity  poured  in  upon  the  country 
apace.  Seldom  can  a  nation  so  increase,  because  it  is  seldom 
so  favoured  by  circumstances.  America,  preservinff  its  neu- 
trality during  most  of  the  European  maritime  wars,  had  such 
a  vast  carrying  trade,  especially  between  the  West  Indies 
and  Europe,  that  its  commercial  navigation  was  hardly  sur- 
passed by  that  of  the  British. 

The  evils  existinjgr  under  the  early  confederacy,  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  revolutionary  straggle,  were  so  great,  that  there  was  im- 
minent danger  of  losing  all  that  had  been  gained.  The  powers  of 
the  government  were  m  general  small,  and  in  respect  to  so  vital  a 
point  as  the  pavment  of  the  public  debt,  contracted  during  the  war, 
Congress  could  only  recommend  to  the  individual  states  to  raise 
money  for  that  i)urpose.  In  this  and  in  other  thinfi^s  there  was  by  no 
means  entire  union  among  the  states,  and  especially  owing  tomntual 
jitetttjai  aad  the  wanf  a  power,  wtro^they  obliged  to  snftr  from 
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dM  regulations  of  foreifn  gorenunents  in  respect  to  timde.  Tfab 
condition  uf  things  led  to  the  ccmsideration  of  a  stronger  bond  of  nnioa, 
among  these  independent  communities. 

That  bond  was  JFonnd  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  iras 
presented  to  Congress  on  the  17th  of  September,  1787,  who  shonlf 
after  sent  it  to  the  sereral  states  for  their  consideration.  It  iiad  heea 
drawn  up  hj  commissioners  from  the  states,  wbo  on  the  I9th  of 
May  assembled  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  with  Washingtoa  at  their 
head.  By  the  terms  of  the  instrument,  it  was  to  be  carried  into  ope- 
ration by  Congress,  as  soon  as  nine  states  should  hare  ratified  it.  lis 
£ste  was  at  length  settled  by  the  adc^ion  of  it,  on  the  part  of  ekTca 
states.  From  thia  time  the  attention  of  all  classes  of  people.  Fede- 
ralists and  anti-Federalists,  (those  in  fayovr,  and  those  against  Uie  new 
Constitution,)  was  directed  to  Washington,  as  their  first  presidesL 
He  was  accordingly  elected  to  that  office  on  March  3d.  1789. 

The  acts  of  his  administration  were,  as  it  might  be  expected^  oni- 
nently  wise  ;  though  some  of  them  were  carried  through,  not  withoot 
difficulty^  owing  to  the  spirit  of  party  that  had  begun  to  arise.  He 
was  subjected  at  times  to  unjust  censure,  though  the  event  prored, 
that  the  vast  maiority  of  his  fellow  citizens  could  not  forget  their 
obligations  to  so  distinguished  a  benefactor  of  his  country.  After  the 
first  term  of  his  office  expired,  he  was  unanimously  elected  pmddeni 
of  the  nation  "for  a  8ucceeding[  term,  notwithstanding  his  wishes  foi 
retirement.  Among  the  more  important  events  that  occurred  durisf 
Washington's  administration,  we  may  summarily  name  the  following 
Tiz.  the  disturbances  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites  on  our  fron- 
tiers— the  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  mission  of  Genet,  the  French 
envoy,  who  sought  to  entangle  America  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Frencn  republic — the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  in  AmeiicaB 
ports — the  admission  of  three  states  into  the  union,  Vennont,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee — the  negotiation  of  Mr.  Jay's  treaty,  by  which 
the  frontiers  were  secured  Sjgamst  the  remorseless  savafe — and  the 
msurrection  in  Pennsylvania,  occasioned  by  duties  laia  on  home- 
made spirits. 

83.  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  was  chosen  the  sac- 
cessoT  of  Washington  in  1797.  He  retained  the  presid^icf 
during  only  one  term.  Some  of  the  measures  of  his  admi- 
nistration were  peculiarlyoffensive  to  those  who  had  been  op- 
posed to  the  policy  of  Washington,  and  the  federal  party; 
and  the  political  strife  which  had  been  for  some  time  b^ftin, 
greatly  increased,  until  Mr.  Jefierson,  the  opponent  of  Mr. 
Adams,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government  Tliii 
took  place  in  1801.  Under  Adams's  administration,  the  ag- 
gressions of  the  French  republic  were  repelled  with  spirit- 
preparations  were  made  for  war — ^but,  happily,  at  the  very 
crisis,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Fans,  Sqitembtf 
3001,  .1800,  under  the  auspices  erf*  Bonaparte.    Mr.  JeffmoB, 
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after  his  first  term  of  office  had  expired,  was  again  elected 
for  another  term.  The  times  of  pe^ce  and  prosperity,  which, 
with  few  abatements,  were  enjoyed  under  the  former  admi- 
nistrations, continued  liil  nearly  the  close  of  his. 

It  was  perhaps  impossible  for  the  United  States  always  to 
continue  on  terms  ot  amity  with  the  belligerent  powers  of 
Europe.  Disputes  arose  both  with  France  and  England,  es- 
pecially with  the  latter,  who  saw  in  America  a  formidable 
rival.  These  disputes  finally  impelled  the  states  to  have  re- 
course to  the  unexampled  resolution  of  a  voluntary  suspension 
of  their  own  commerce.  On  the  22d  of  December,  1807, 
Confess  passed  an  act  laying^  an  embargo  on  all  vessels 
withm  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  This  was  fol- 
lowed, March  1st,  1808,  by  an  act  interdicting  commercial 
intercourse  with  France  and  Great  Britain.  This  restrictive 
plan  continued,  in  respect  to  France,  until  the  2d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1810,  and  in  respect  to  Great  Britain,  with  one  short 
suspension,  until  April  4th,  1812,  when  an  embargo  was  laid 
on  all  American  vessels,  preparatory  to  a  wai*  with  the  latter 
power.  It  was  hoped,  on  the  part  of  the  American  govern* 
ment,  that  a  suspension  of  all  commercial  relations  with  the 
belligerents,  would  induce  them  to  rescind  those  edicts  by 
which  they  had  annihilated  neutral  rights  on  the  ocean ;  but 
this  failing  ultimately  in  respect  to  Great  Britain,  war  ensued 
between  that  power  and  the  United  States — a  declaration  of 
which  was  made  by  Congress  on  the  18th  of  June,  1812.  In 
this  contest,  the  youn^f  American  navy  gained  a  glorious 
distinction,  the  army  did  less,  the  capital  itself  became  the 
spoils  of  the  English,  but  New  Orleans  was  defended  with 
courage  and  success.  The  n^otiations  at  Git^ni  kJ,  hi  a 
happy  hour,  to  a  much  needed  peace,  14th  Deet-inberj  1814 
The  war  took  place  during  the  presidency  of  Mr,  Madiioii^ 
who  was  inducted  into  the  office  in  1809.  Mr.  Madison,  like 
Mr.  Jefferson  before  him,  served  through  two  tcrnis  of  thn 
presidential  office,  retiring  in  1817,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Jaines  Monroe.  The  principal  events  tliat  marked  the 
administrations  of  Jefferson  and  Madison,  besides  those  above 
noticed,  were,  under  Mr.  Jefferson — the  admission  of  Ohio 
into  the  Union,  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Tripoli,  the 
revolutionary  projects  of  Col.  Burr,  and  the  purchase  of  Loui- 
siana; and,  under  Mr.  Madison — the  establishment  of  the  Bank 
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of  the  United  States,  and  the  admission  of  Louisiana  and  In- 
diana into  the  Union. 

A  few  details  only  can  be  giren  respecting  the  war  with  Greai 
Britain.  The  principal  grounds  of  war,  as  set  forth  in  the  presi- 
dent's message,  were — the  impressment  of  American  seamen  l^  the 
British^-the  Dlockade  of  her  enemy's  ports,  su|^rted  by  no  adeqoaie 
force,  in  cottieqaence  of  which  the  Amsrican  commerce  had  bcea 
plundered  in  e7ery  sea,  and  the  great  staples  of  the  country  cut  df 
Irom  their  legitimate  markets — and  the  British  orders  in  oouxkcH 
Both  Congress  and  the  country,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  con- 
tention, were  very  much  divided  respecting  both  the  justice  and  the 
expediency  of  it.  The  nation  was  not  well  prepared  for  the  under- 
taking, and  especially  was  the  want  of  officers  at  first  severely  £tit. 

The  commencement  of  the  war.  in  the  operations  against  Cana^ 
was  marked  fay  disaster.  Greneral  Hull,  who  had  been  sent  at  tbe 
head  of  two  thousand  and  five  hundred  men  to  Detroit,  with  a  viev 
to  putting  an  end  to  Indian  hostilities  in  that  country,  surrendered  nis 
Whole  army  to  General  Brock,  without  a  battle,  and  with  it  the  Fan 
at  Detroit.  This  event  occurred  on  the  16th  d"  August.  The  battle 
of  dueeastown,  which  soon  followed,  was  bravely  fought,  and  ap- 
peared at  first  to  be  successful,  but  by  successive  reinforcements  the 
enemy  at  length  gained  the  day.  The  brave  British  commander. 
General  Brock,  was.  however,  killed  during  the  engagement.  This 
battle  was  fought  on  the  18th  of  October,  1812. 

But  while  disaster  attended  the  operations  of  the  Americans  on 
land,  victory  crowned  the  efforts  of  their  infant  navy.  The  chana 
of  British  invincibility  on  the  ocean^  was  almost,  for  the  firat  time^ 
broken.  Capt.  Isaac  Hull,  of  the  frigate  Constitution,  obtained  the 
first  triumph  over  the  enemy  on  his  own  peculiar  element,  in  the 
capture  of  the  British  frigate  Querriere.  This  occurred  about  the 
middle  of  August,  1812.  On  the  17th  of  October  another  victory  was 
obtained  by  Capt.  Jones,  of  the  sloop  of  war  Wasp  over  the  Fn>- 
lick.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  month,  Commodore  Decatur,  of 
the  frigate  United  States,  captured  the  Macedonian,  a  frigate  of  the 
largest  class,  mounting  forty-nine  guns,  and  manned  with  three  hun- 
dred men.  And,  finally,  just  at  the  close  of  the  year,  a  second  vicle- 
ry  was  achieved  by  the  Constitution,  then  commanded  by  Cora. 
Bainbridge,  over  the  Java,  a  frigate  of  thirty-eight  guns,  bat  cauyiag 
forty -nine. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1813,  a  battle  was  fought  at  the 
river  Raisin,  between  a  detachment  of  the  north-western  army  un- 
der Gen.  Winchester,  and  a  superior  force  of  British  and  Inclians 
under  Qen.  Proctor,  the  result  of  which  was  &tal  to  ^  AaimcaB% 
since,  upon  their  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war,  neatly  all  fif  then 
were  inhumanly  massacred  by  the  Indians. 

During  the  winter,  another  naval  victory  was  obtained  by  the 
Americans,  in  the  capture  of  the  sloop  of  war  Peacock,  by  the  Hor- 
net, under  Capt.  Lawrence.  This,  however,  was  followed  od  the  lal 
of  June,  by  the  loss  of  the  Chesapeake,  under  the  aame  oAeer,  wbo 
had  been  promoted  to  the  ciKomand  of  it,  in  an  engagement  with  ^ 
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Shaimon,  off  Boston  haibour.  The  Argus,  also,  was  soon  af^er  csg* 
tared  by  a  British  ship  of  war.  This,  however,  was  but  a  temporary 
ill  success  of  the  American  navy.  No  other  considerable  yessel,  ex- 
cept the  Essex,  under  the  command  of  Com.  Pcnrter,  after  thb,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  while  on  the  part  of  the  Americans, 
beside  victories  in  single  ships,  two  several  fieet  engaffements  endea 
in  the  complete  triumph  of  the  American  navy.  Tliese  occurred, 
the  one  on  Lake  Brie,  under  Com.  Perry,  and  the  other  on  Lake 
Champlain,  under  Com.  Macdonouffh. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  spring  of  1813,  a  successful  attack  was 
made  bv  the  Americans  upon  York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada, 
which  tell  into  their  hands.  In  this  battle,  the  brave  Qen,  Pike  per- 
ished. Od  the  sea-board,  during  this  year,  the  British  shipping  in 
our  waters  blockaded  several  important  places,  and  made  a  number 
of  predatory  excursions,  in  which  much  property  was  plundered  and 
destroyed.  In  the  north-west,  success  attended  the  Americans  un- 
der Gen.  Harrison,  and  Detroit  fell  into  his  hands.  This  event  gave 
security  to  the  frontiers.  A  more  extended  plan  of  attack  on  Cana- 
da was  now  formed  by  the  American  army  under  Qeiu  Wilkinson  ; 
butj  from  various  causes,  very  little  was  effected.  During  the  re- 
mamder  of  the  year,  several  events  of  importance  occurred — as  the 
capture  of  Washington,  and  the  destruction  of  the  public  buildings 
of  the  place,  and  tne  defence  of  Baltimore.  But  we  can  give  no 
more  details  respecting  this  war,  except  to  add,  that  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans,  under  Gen.  Jackson,  occurred  on  the  8th  of  Jan.  the  succeed- 
ing year,  after  negotiations  for  peace  had  been  set  on  foot  with  the 
promise  of  success. 

84.  The  war  with  England  failed  of  its  immediate  object, 
but  it  showed  us  our  strength  and  our  weakness,  and  perhaps 
tended  to  consolidate  our  union.  It  caused  us  to  feel  the  ne- 
cessity of  A  navy,  and,  connected  with  the  previous  prohibi- 
tions of  commerce,  gave  an  impulse  to  our  manufacturing 
industry.  With  the  return  of  peace,  our  trade  was  difiiised 
over  every  sea.  The  presidency  of  Monroe  continued  through 
two  terms,  and  was  an  era  of  good  feelings.  Five  states  were 
added  to  the  union  during  his  administration.  But  U^e  period 
of  internal  concord  and  good  will  soon  came  to  a  close.  Party 
altercations  arose  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Monroe's  successor, 
John  Q..  Adams,  in  1825,  and  have  continued  with  more  oi 
less  violence,  under  the  administration  of  President  Jackson, 
who  was  elected  to  the  hi|;h  office  in  1829.  The  measures, 
however,  of  these  officers  have  been  approved  by  respectable 
majorities  of  the  American  people.  It  may  be  remarked,  gene- 
rally, that  amidst  unexampled  prosperity,  party  spirit  has  too 
often  raged,  not  without  danger  to  the  republic,  but  love  of 
country  has  in  the  end  prevailed*  Thus,  we  trust,  it  ever  will 
29 
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be,  through  the  favoring  providence  of  God.  He  has  been 
better  to  us  as  a  nation,  dian  either  our  deserts  or  fears  would 
have  led  us  to  expect. 

SooD  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  attention  of  ecmgress  vai 
tamed  towards  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank.  The  subject 
presented  great  difficulties  at  the  time ;  but  the  measure  was  earned, 
and  a  bill,  incorporating  the  '^  Bank  of  the  United  States,"  receiTed 
the  signature  of  President  Madison  on  the  10th  of  April,  1816.  Tke 
capital  of  the  bank  was  fixed  at  thirty-fiye  millions  of  dollars,  and  itt 
duration,  twenty  years.  Great  efforts  have  lately  been  made  to  obtaiB 
a  recharter  of  the  institution,  but  they  have  all  hitherto  failed. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  President  Monroe,  he  made  a  toer 
through  the  northern  and  middle  states,  which,  besides  the  great  pub- 
lic objects  he  had  in  view,  in  respect  to  the  defence  of  the  Atluitic 
board,  served  very  much  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  all  classes  df 
his  fellow-citizens. 

Early  in  the  presidency  of  Monroe,  an  ex|)edition,  which  had  beei 
set  on  toot  by  a  number  ot  adventurers  from  different  countries,  against 
East  and  West  Florida,  was  terminated  by  the  troops  of  the  United 
States.  These  adventurers  claimed  to  be  acting  under  the  aothonty 
of  some  of  the  South  American  colonies,  and  had  formed  an  establish- 
ment at  Amelia  Island,  a  Spanish  province^  then  the  subject  of  nego- 
tiation between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  Their  avowed  object 
being  an  invasion  of  the  Floridas,  and  of  course  an  invasion  of  a  part 
of  the  United  States,  the  American  government  deemed  itself  autho- 
rized, without  designing  any  hostility  to  Spain^  to  take  possession 
of  Amelia  Island,  their  head  quarters.  Accordingly,  a  naval  force, 
with  the  necessary  troops,  was  despatched  under  the  command  of 
Captains  Henley  and  BuoKhead,  to  whom  Amelia  Island  was  surren- 
dered on  the  24th  of  December,  without  the  effusion  of  blood.  The 
suppression  of  Galvezton,  a  similar  establishment  on  9^  island  off 
the  coast  of  Texas,  followed  soon  after.* 

The  states  whicn  were  admitted  into  the  union  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Monroe,  were  Mississippi,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Maine,  and 
Missouri.  Mississippi  was  received  in  Dec.  1817.  Some  parts  of 
it  had  been  early  visited  and  settled  by  the  French.  They  claimed 
the  country  until  the  treaty  of  1763.  when  they  ceded  their  posses- 
sions east  of  the  river  to  tne  Englisn.  ///tnot«  adopt^  a  state  con- 
stitution in  ISIS,  and  in  the  same  year  was  admitted  at  It  member  of 
the  union.  The  first  settlements  in  Illinois  were  made  by  the  French, 
and  for  a  lime,  they  were  in  a  flourishing^  condition.  Afterwards^ 
however,  they  fell  into  decay.  In  1762,  all  the  country  to  the  east  ci 
the  Mississippi  was  ceded  to  the  British ;  Illinois  of  course  passed 
with  the  rest.  After  the  war  of  the  revolution,  Virginia  and  some 
other  states  claimed  the  whole  country  north  and  west  of  the  Ohia 
but  they  saw  fit  at  length  to  relinquish  their  claims  to  the  general 
government  Alabama  was  admitted  into  the  union  in  the  latter  pari 
of  the  year  1S19.  This  country  continued  the  hunting  ground  d 
♦  Goodrich's  Histoiy  of  the  United  States 
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ravages,  until  some  time  after  the  American  reyolution.  In  1817  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Mississippi  temtorv,  which  included  what 
are  now  the  states  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  was  formed  into  a 
territorial  government,  and  received  the  latter  name.  Maine  was 
adftutted  as  an  independent  state  into  the  union,  in  the  year  1820.  It 
had  been  a  part  oi  Massachusetts,  and  after  several  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  obtain  a  majority  of  its  people  in  favor  of  a  teparation,  the 
object  was  accomplished  in  the  year  1819.  The  separation  took  place 
amicably.  Missouri  was  declared  by  the  president's  proclamation, 
to  be  an  independent  state,  and  a  member  of  the  federal  union,  in  the 
year  1821.  Missouri  with  Louisiana  remained  in  the  possession  of 
Spain  through  the  war  of  the  revolution,  until  the  cession  of  the  whole 
GOUDtrv  to  France  in  1801,  by  which  latter  power  it  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States  in  1803.  The  admission  ox  Missouri  into  the  union 
-was  attended  with  some  difficulty,  on  account  of  a  bill  which  was  in- 
troduced into  congress,  providing  for  the  interdiction  of  slavery  in 
that  state.  Warm  debates  arose,  and  the  matter  was  settled  only 
throuffh  a  compromise,  by  which  slavery  was  tolerated  in  Missouri, 
and  forbidden  in  all  that  part  of  original  Louisiana  lying  north  ol' 
36°  30^  north  latitude,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state. 

An  Indian  war  of  some  importance  was  carried  on  in  1818,  under 
the  presidency  of  Monroe.  It  is  called  the  Seminole  war,  as  a  tribe  of 
Indians  of  that  name  were  principallY  concerned  in  it.  It  ended  in  their 
complete  discomfiture.  Thejr  consisted  originally  of  fugitives  from 
the  northern  tribes,  resident  within  the  southern  states,  and  were  then 
living  partly  on  the  borders  of  Florida,  but  mostly  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  that  country.  They  had  made  aggressions  on  the  white  habi- 
tants of  the  United  States,  and  had  been  guilty  of  repeated  murders. 
This  state  of  things  determined  the  government  of  the  country  to 
inflict  an  exemplary  chastisement  on  the  barbarous  offenders.  An 
armed  force  was  sent  for  this  purpose,  and  after  pursuing  the  enemv 
into  Florida,  and  taking  possession  of  several  Spanish  forts,  the  dif- 
ficulty was  terminated  by  their  complete  dispersion.  Gen.  Jackson 
was  the  leader  in  this  war.  He  rendered  a  signal  service  to  his 
countTv,  but  some  parts  of  his  conduct  were  deemed  highly  excep- 
tionable, by  a  portion  of  the  community.  His  appeal  to  the  people  of 
West  Tennessee,  calling  for  volunteers  instead  of  applying  to  the 
governor  for  a  draft  of  the  militia — his  course  in  relation  to  the  trial 
and  execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  two  Englishmen,  who 
were  charged  with  giving  encouragement  and  aid  to  the  Indians— 
and  his  occupation  of  St.  Marks  ana  Pensacola — were  subjects  much 
commented  upon  in  the  public  prints,  and  eloquently  debated  in  the 
American  congress.  The  general  escaped  the  censure  of  that  body, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  cast  a  stigma  upon  his 
conduct. 

In  the  year  1819,  a  convention  was  concluded  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  United  States,  some  of  the  articles  of  which  were,  that 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  liberty,  in  common  with  the 
aubjects  of  Great  Britain,  to  take  fish,  on  the  southern,  western,  and 
porthem  coaat  of  Newfoundland,  ^.— that  the  northern  boundaiies 
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of  the  United  States  shonld  extend  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  ic 
the  Stony  Mountains — and  that  the  commercial  conyention  hetweea 
the  two  coontries  concluded  at  London,  in  1815,  should  be  cantinoed 
for  the  term  of  ten  years. 

In  the  year  above  named,  (1819,)  Spain,  by  its  minister  at  Wa^ 
ington,  ceded  to  the  United  States,  East  and  West  Florida,  with  al 
the  islands  adjacent.  Tins  country,  which  was  diseoyered  as  eaiiy 
as  1497  by  Cabot,  was  held  first  by  the  Spaniards,  next  by  the  En- 
glish, and  then  by  the  Spaniards  again.  Its  cession  to  the  United 
States  was  accompanied  not  widiout  vexatious  delays  on  the  port  oi 
the  Spanbh  government.  It  was  not  until  a  forcible  execution  of  the 
treaty  which  had  been  made,  but  not  ratified,  was  about  to  be  pro- 
posed by  the  United  States,  that  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  his  Catho- 
uc  Majesty.  As  an  indemnity  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  Slates^ 
on  account  of  Spanish  spoliations  and  injuries,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
five  millions  of  dollars  was  to  be  paid  by  the  American  government, 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  lands  in  Florida,  or  in  stock,  or  money. 

During  the  administration  of  President  Monroe,  a  territorial  go- 
remment  was  formed  for  the  Arkansas,  and  for  Florida,  the  fonner 
in  1819  and  the  latter  in  1822.  The  Arkansas  was  the  southern  part 
of  what  in  1812  constituted  the  Territory  of  Missouri.  A  division 
of  the  territory  was  made  in  1819,  the  northern  district  being  called 
Missouri,  and  the  southern  formed  into  a  territorial  government  by  tbe 
name  of  Arkansas. 

In  the  second  session  of  the  seventeenth  congress,  President  Monroe 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  congress,  the  subject  of  the  jnrocy  prac- 
tised in  the  West  Indies  upon  American  seamen,  and  recommended 
the  immediate  organization  of  an  efficient  force  to  suppress  it.  Mea- 
sures were  soon  adopted  by  the  government  to  put  a  stop  to  this  in- 
fkmoos  business,  and  the  object  was  promptly  efiected  under  Commo- 
dore Porter,  who  sailed  with  a  competent  naval  force  to  the  scene  of 
the  depredations. 

The  year  1824  was  si^iialized  hy  the  risit  of  the  Marquis  La 
Fayette  to  this  country.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  son,  and  M.  La 
Vasseur,  his  secretary.  Landing  at  New  Yon,  he  was  receired 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  feelings  of  admirati(m  and  gratitude.  Da- 
ring his  stay  in  this  country,  he  visited  almost  every  important  ptit 
of  It,  and  in  every  place  he  was  welcomed,  as  empnatically  the  na- 
tion's guest.  The  important  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  United 
States  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  were  thus  rewarded  with  the  ho- 
mage of  a  great  people ;  while  the  American  congress  responded  to 
the  public  demonstrations  of  respect,  by  voting  mm  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  a  township  of  land,  as  a  compensation  for  his 
services  and  expenditures.  In  the  autumn  of  1825  he  took  passage  in 
the  8hi|)  Brandy  wine  for  France,  where  he  has  since  figured  in  many 
Interesting  scenes. 

The  presidency  of  John  Q„  Adams,  which  conunenced  in  1825| 
and  continued  fqr  one  term  only,  encountered  a  bitter  storm  of  oppo- 
■ition  from  the  beginnincf.  Party  spirit  too  far  sained  the  a^cendaiicy 
to  allow  full  j  ustice  to  we  measures  of  his  administration    This  may 
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6e  soti^lit  partly  from  the  circumstances  under  which  he  came  into 
oftce.  The  choice  of  president  not  being  settled  by  the  electoral  Vote, 
devolved  on  the  house  of  representatives.  Mr.  Adams  was  chosen  by 
this  body,  but  inasmuch  as  Gen.  Jackson  had  a  plurality  of  votes  in 
tlie  electoral  college,  many  conceived  that  injustice  was  done  to  the 
general,  and  to  the  expectations  of  the  country,  and  that  the  election 
of  Mr.  Adams  was  effected  by  bribery  and  corruption.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  difficulty  of  his  situation,  he  securied  a  large  share  of  respect, 
not  only  personally,  but  as  an  executive  officer.  The  agitating  sub- 
ject of  the  tariff  oi  duties  on  imports,  was  extensively  discussed  dU' 
ring  the  term  of  his  administration,  and  some  of  its  principles  were 
settled,  at  least,  for  a  time. 

Andrew  Jackson  took  the  oath  of  office  as  president  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1829.  The  country  was  at  that  time 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  ]ieace  was  enjoyed  abroad,  and  the  national 
debt  had  been  greatly  diminished.  He  entered  upon  the  performance 
of  his  duties  with  energy  and  decision  ;  but  the  causes  of  collision  and 
oarty  alienation  which  had  sprung  up  in  connection  with  the  election 
»f  his  predecessor,  have  continued  at  work  to  the  present  time,  and 
•resented  serious  obstacles  to  the  execution  of  his  plans.  The  cha- 
racter of  his  administration  hitherto  has  been  strongly  marked,  and 
he  seems  destined  to  achieve  most  of  the  objects  which  he  has  bad  at 
heart. 

President  Jackson's  cabinet  consisted  of  Martin  Van  Buren  as 
secretary  of  state,  John  D.  Ingham  as  secretary  of  the  treasury,  John 
H.  Eaton  as  secretary  of  war,  John  Branch  as  secretary  of  the  navy, 
and  John  M'Pherson  Berrien  as  attorney-general.  This  cabinet  con- 
tinued but  a  little  more  than  two  years,  when  it  was  dissolved  in  a 
manner  that  occasioned  great  surprise  throughout  the  country. 

A  favorite  measure  with  President  Jackson,  has  been  the  removal 
of  the  Indians  in  the  southern  states,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  republic, 
to  be  congregated  into  a  community  by  themselves,  under  the  care  of 
the  general  government.  In  the  contests  which  the  state  of  Georgia 
has  had  with  the  tribe  of  Cherokees  within  her  borders,  and  with  the 
United  States,  on  the  subject.  Gen.  Jackson  has  ever  favored  the  i>re- 
tensions  of  that  state.  On  the  24lh  May,  1830,  a  bill  for  removing 
the  Indians  passed  the  house  of  representatives,  by  a  vote  of  102  to  97. 
Arising  out  of  this  controversy,  history  has  to  record  the  surprising 
fact,  that  three  christian  missionaries,  Messrs.  Butler,  Trott,  and 
Worccster^  were  sentenced  by  the  superior  court  of  Georgia  at  Law- 
rencevUle,  to  four  years  imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  in  the  peniten- 
tiary, for  residing  in  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Cherokees,  without 
taking  an  oath  to  support  the  constitution  and  1?lws  of  Georgia.  It  is 
consoling,  however,  to  know,  and  it  will  appear  on  the  page  of  history 
to  the  latest  time,  tnat  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  decided 
in  the  case  of  these  missionaries,  that  the  law  of  Georgia  under  which 
they  were  imprisoned,  and  by  which  the  state  assumed  jurisdiction 
over  the  Indian  territory,  is  contrary  to  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the 
United  States,  and  therefore  null  and  void. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1831,  a  treaty  was  made  between  the 
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United  States  apd  the  Creek  Indians,  by  which  the  latter  eeded  l» 
the  United  States,  all  their  lands  east  of  the  Miasissippi  rirer.  b 
the  same  year,  the  ratification  of  the  treaties  of  commerGe^  narigatioo, 
and  of  thie  limits  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  was  ex- 
changed at  Washington.  In  June,  of  the  same  yean  a  bill  for  the 
farther  relief  of  the  sorviving  offices  and  soldiers  of  the  Amencan 
revolution,  having  passed  both  houses  of  Congress,  receired  the  sig- 
nature of  the  president.  The  same  year  was  further  signalized  by  the 
new  tariff  act.  which  passed  the  senate  by  a  yote  of  thirtT-two  to 
sixteen,  and  also  by  the  act  which  extended  the  charter  of  uie  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  but  which,  though  passed  by  the  senate,  by  a  rote 
of  28  to  20,  and  the  house  of  representatives,  by  a  vote  of  105  to  83, 
was  returned  by  President  Jackson  to  the  senate  with  his  objections 
to  sil^ning  it ;  and  less  than  two  thirds  voting  for  its  passage,  was  r^ 
jected. 

On  account  of  the  laws  respecting  the  tariff  difficulties  of  a  serious 
nature  arose  between  the  general  government  and  some  parts  of  the 
union,  particularly  South  Carolina.  In  the  month  of  October,  18^ 
an  act  passed  in  tne  legislature  of  that  state,  requiring  "  a  conventioo 
of  delegates  of  the  people  of  that  state  to  assemble  at  Colimibia,  oa 
the  3d  Monday  of  November,  then  and  there  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  several  acts  of  congress  of  the  United  States,  imposing  duties 
on  foreign  imports  for  the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures,  or  for 
other  unauthorized  objects;  to  determine  on  the  character  thereof^ 
and  to  devise  the  means  of  redress ;  and  further  in  like  manner  to  take 
into  consideration  such  of  the  acts  of  said  congress,  layiujg  duties  oa 
imports,  as  may  be  passed  in  amendment  of,  or  substitution  for,  the 
act  or  acts  aforesaid,  and  all  other  laws  and  acts  of  the  guvemmeot 
of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be  passed  or  done  for  the  purpose 
of  more  effectually  executing  and  enforcing  the  same." 

The  convention  of  delegates  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina  thus 
assembled  at  Columbia,  passed  an  Ordinancej  (unless  the  acts  of 
congress  imposing  duties  on  imports  should  be  repealed.)  declaring 
and  ordaining  '^  that  the  several  acts  and  parts  of  acts  of  the  congress 
of  the  United  States,  purporting  to  be  laws  for  the  imposing  of  duties 
and  imposts  on  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  and  now 
having  actual  operation  and  effect  within  the  United  States,  and  more 
especially,  '  An  act  entitled  an  act,  in  alteration  of  the  several  acts 
unposing  duties  on  imports,  approved  on  the  19th  of  May,  1828,  and 
also  an  act  entitled  an  act,  to  alter  and  amend  the  several  acts  im- 
posing duties  on  imports,  api;)roved  on  the  14th  of  July,  1832,'  are 
unauthorized  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  violate 
the  true  meaning  and  intent  thereof,  and  are  nuU  and  void,  and  no 
law,  nor  binding  upon  this  state,  its  officers  or  citizens*  and  all  pro- 
mises, contracts,  and  obligations,  made  and  entered  into,  or  to  be  made 
and  entered  into,  with  the  purpose  to  secure  the- duties  imposed  by 
the  said  acts,  and  all  judicial  proceedings  which  shall  be  nereaf^er 
had  in  affirmance  thereof,  are  and  shall  be  held  utterly  null  and  void.^ 

Soon  after  the  meeting  of  congress  on  that  year,  Piasident  Jackson 
Issued  his  proclamation,  stating  hiB  views  of  the  constitution  and  laws 
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applicable  to  the  measures  adopted  by  the  conveiition  of  2 
Jina,  and  to  the  reasons  put  forth  to  sustain  them,  declariiu 


'  South  Caio- 

, Aug  the  course 

"which  duty  would  require  him  to  pursue,  and  waminff  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  of  the  consequences  which  must  resiut  from  the  ob* 
servance  of  the  dictates  of  the  conrention* 

This  document  was  well  received  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States,  as  it  addressed  itself  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  and 
gave  a  correct  exjposition  of  the  principles  tf  the  constitution.  The 
president  soon  after  communicated  a  message  to  ccmgress,  laying 
Defore  it  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  South  Carolina,  giving  informa- 
tion respecting  the  measures  which  he  had  already  taken  for  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  and  suggesting  such  further  measures  as 
he  deemed  necessary.  Following  this  communication,  a  bill  for  col- 
lecting the  revenue,  called  the  "  enforcing  bill,"  passed  in  the  house 
of  representatives,  after  an  animated  debate  of  several  weeks.  This 
occurred  on  the  first  of  March.  1833,  and  on  the  eleventh  of  the  same 
month,  the  state  convention  ot  South  Carolina  assembled,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  passed  two  ordinances.  The  first  repealed  the 
nullification  ordinance  of  the  preceding  year,  and  most  of  the  laws 
passed  by  the  legislature,  in  pursuance  thereof.  The  other  was  an 
ordinance  to  nullify  the  late  act  of  congress,  further  providing  for  the 
collection  of  the  national  revenue. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

85.  The  provinces  of  South  America,  which  were  colo- 
nized by  Europeans,  continued,  with  little  variations  in  their 
circumstances,  from  the  time  of  thejx  settlement,  to  the  con- 
vulsions attending  the  French  revolution.  Those  convul- 
sions, inasmuch  as  tliey  affected  the  parent  countries,  also 
reached  them.  Within  tlie  present  century  they  have  be 
come  independent  sovereign  states,  generally  with  republican 
governments,  resembling  tliat  of  North  America.  Brazil, 
Belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  having  ceased  to  be  a  colony,  is 
styled  by  its  ruler,  an  empire.  The  Spanish  provinces  had 
a  long  struggle  for  liberty  and  independence,  which  they 
have  attained,  so  far  as  concerns  the  interference  of  the 
mother  country.  If  our  information  be  correct,  all  of 
them  have  not  yet  agreed  on  permanent  forms  of  govern- 
ment. Seven  states  are  already  enumerated  anaong  the 
free  governments  of  the  South,  viz.,  1.  Colombia ;  2.  La 
Plata ;  3.  Chili ;  4.  Mexico ;  5.  Peru  ;  6.  The  Capitania  of 
Guatimala ;  7.  Bolivia,  formed  out  of  the  provinces  of  Upper 
Peru. 

§  The  struggle  for  freedom  in  the  Spanish  provinces,  did  not  origi 
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ntte  in  the  intention  of  an  entire  separation  from  the  SpenlA  throng 
but  from  resistance  to  the  usurpation  of  Napoleon  and  his  brotho-. 
'nie  insurgents  were,  therefore,  no  more  rebels,  than  the  Spansir^ 
ihemselYes.  But  they  were  as  unwilling  to  be  ruled  by  Spanish 
Juntas,  as  by  their  viceroys,  in  whom  they  could  not  confide.  like 
the  Spanish,  they  established  Juntas  of  thdr  own,  during  the  im- 
prisonment of  their  lawful  king.  Meanwhile,  after  the  erection  of 
the  regency  in  the  mother  country,  and  after  its  refusal  to  comply 
jrith  their  just  demands,  they  would  not  reco^ize  its  oathority,  nnr 
that  of  the  Oortez  assembled  by  it ;  upon  this  they  were  declared 
rebels.  After  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  VII^  they  had  gone  toe 
&r  to  retreat    His  violence  and  uishicenty  finuhed  the  rest 

Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  X. 

1.  Addison,  an  elegant  English  essayist  and  poet. 

2.  New^ton,a  most  profound  mathematician  and  phiIoso|)lier. 

3.  BoerhaavC)  a  skilful  and  learned  Dutch  physician.   . 

4.  Pope,  an  eminent  English  poet 

5.  Swift,  distinguished  as  a  wit,  poet,  and  prose  writer. 

6.  Montesquieu,  a  Frenchman,  a  great  political  philosopher. 

7.  Edwards,  an  illustrious  American  metaphysician  and 
divine. 

8.  Hume,  a  Scotchman,  an  able  historian,  and  an  acute 
and  skeptical  writer. 

9*  Voltaire,  a  French  poet  and  water  of  great  celebrity. 

10.  Linneeus,  a  Swede,  the  father  of  botany. 

11.  Rousseau,  a  renowned  Swiss  philosopher,  and  fine  writer. 

12.  Pitt,  a  distinguished  statesman  and  orator. 

13.  Metastasio,  the  most  illustrious  poet  of  modern  Italy. 

14.  Euler,.a  renowned  SwLss  mathematician. 

15.  Johnson,  an  eminent  lexia^apher,  critic,  and  essayist 

16.  Franklin,  an  American,  a  distinguished  philosopliei 
and  discoverer  of  electricity. 

17.  Gibbon,  an  eminent  English  historian. 

18.  Burns,  a  Scotch  poet,  a  great  untaught  genius. 

19.  Burke,  an  Irishman  distinguished  for  doquence  and 
political  knowledge.    • 

20.  Washington,  an  eminent  statesman  and  wurrior,  and 
father  of  the  American  republic. 

21.  Cowper,  a'  celebrated  English  poet 

22.  Klopstock,  a  German  poet  of  great  repute. 

2?   Heyne,  an  cmiQcut  German  critic  and  acholar.. 
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24  M.  de  Stael,  a  learned  and  accomplished  FreiM:h.femal« 
writer. 

25.  Dwight,  a  celebrated  American  divine  and  bdles-lettres 
Bcliolar. 

26.  Buonaparte,  a  renowned  warrior,  conqueror,  and  states* 
man. 

1.  Addison,  (Joseph,)  ^  so  great  in  prose,  so  little  in  poetry,"*  waa 
the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  l^ra  in  1072.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, where  he  so  cultivated  and  improved  his  mind,  by  the  compo- 
sition of  Latin  verses,  that  he  acquired  an  uncommon  correctness 
of  style,  and  elegance  of  diction.  His  merits,  as  a  writer,  procured 
for  him  public  emplo3rment,  and  he  even  became,  in  1717,  secretary 
of  state ;  a  place,  however,  to  which  he  was  unequal,  as  he  possessed 
neither  boldness  nor  eloquence.  He  was  unable  to  defend  the 
measures  of  government  in  the  House  of  Commons^  and  only  wasted 
away  his  time  in  his  office,  in  quest  of  fine  expressions. 

Late  in  life,  he  married  the  countess  dowager  of  Warwick  and 
Holland ;  but  if  this  event  added  to  his  elevation,  it  diminished  his 
happiness,  for  she  ever  remembered  her  rank,  and  treated  him  with 
very  little  ceremony ;  an  emphatic  warning  against  ambitious  love. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven. 

The  Spectator,  of  which  the  most  admired  pieces  came  from  the 
pen  of  Addison,  has  immortalized  his  name.  In  that  work,  and  in 
most  of  his  other  prose  productions,  he  is  remarkable  for  a  delicate 
and  gentle  humour,  and  an  entertaining  seriousness.  His  style  is 
admirable,  for  purity  and  ease :  and  the  idiomatic  excellence  of  the 
English  language,  is  seen  in  his  pages,  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
Some  have  thought  well  of  his  poetiy ;  and  his  tragedy  of  Cato,  ac- 
cording to  the  French  notions,  would  be  pronounced  one  of  the  best 
in  the  £nglish  drama.  But  others  have  a  very  different  opinion  of 
Addison's  poetry,  and  at  the  present  day,  it  certainly  does  not  stand 
very  high  in  public  esteem. 

2.  Newton,  (Sir  Isaac,)  the  most  illustrious  philosopher  and  ma- 
thematician that  ever  Uved,  was  bom  in  1642,  and  died  in  1727. 
The  place  of  his  nativity,  was  Woolstrope,  in  Lincolnshire.  Particu- 
lar care  was  bestowed  on  his  education  by  his  mother,  for  he  early 
lost  his  father.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  entered  Trmity  College. 
Cambrid|[e,  and  there  he  began  to  show  the  astonishing  strenvA  of 
his  mind  m  the  mathematics.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  discov- 
ered the  method  of  fluxions,  which  he  afterwards  greatly  improved. 
His  next  pursuit  was  the  grinding  of  optical  glasses,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  telescopes,  and  soon  after,  connect^  with  his  investigation 
of  Uie  prism,  followed  his  new  theory  of  light  and  colours.  His  great- 
est discovery,  and  the  greatest  that  the  world  ever  saw,  viz.,  the  prin 
ciple  of  gravitation,  next  succeeded.  His  inmiortal  work,  the  IMn 
cipia,  was  published  in  1687.    The  friendship  of  the  earl  of  Halifax, 

♦  Edin.  Reriew  ^»^^  ^y  GoOglc 
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DOW  procured  for  him  a  rery  lucrative  employment,  in  being  mada 
master  of  the  mint  His  reputation  extended  with  every  eflfort  <d 
his  genius,  and  he  enjoyed  numerous  honours,  and  the  favour  d 
princes. 

He  began  to  be  affected  with  disease,  about  theageof  eighty.  An 
Incontinence  of  urine,  and  the  excruciating  pains  of  a  sUme  in  the 
bladder,  were  the  melancholy  presages  of  approaching  diaaohitiQiL 
He,  however,  lived  about  five  years  from  this  time.  For  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death,  the  agonies  which  he  suffered  were  very  great  yet 
he  bore  them  with  exemplary  patienc^  and  though,  from  the  sevefe 
paroxysms  which  he  endured,  large  drops  of  sweat  ran  down  his 
cheeks,  he  preserved  his  usual  smue  of  cheerfulness  and  serenity. 

Hie  Character  of  Newton,  is  represented  as  being  amiable,  and 
adorned  with  the  virtues  of  a  christian.  Irreverence  towards  the 
Deity,  or  the  holy  scriptures,  always  drew  from  him  the  severest 
censure.  The  bible  he  made  his  favourite  study.  His  person  was 
of  a  middle  stature,  and  his  countenance,  though  venerable  and 
pleasant,  4id  not  indicate  that  transcendant  sagacity,  which  he  is 
known  to  have  possessed. 

It  is  superfiuous  to  comment  on  his  mtellectual  superiority.  A 
celebrated  ^  titer  has  observed,  that  if  the  Uterati  of  all  ages  and  na- 
tions could  UiCet  in  one  assembly,  they  would  choose  Sur  Isaac  New- 
ton for  their  president  In  his  researches,  he  proceeded  on  the 
method  laid  down  by  Bacon,  but  with  a  clearness  and  strength  of 
comprehension  in  abstruse  studies,  even  exceeding  the  father  of  ex- 
perimental philosophy. 

3.  Bocrhaave^  (Herman,)  was  bom  near  Leyden,  in  1668.  He 
was  intended  for  the  ministry  by  his  father,  but  the  circumstance^ 
that  in  his  twelfth  year  only,  he  cured  a  distressing  complaint  with 
which  he  was  afflicted,  and  which  baffled  all  the  powers  of  his  sur- 
geon, turned  his  thoughts  to  the  medical  profession.  Still,  howeva, 
he  studied  theology  in  connection  with  it  He  stood  at  the  head  of 
his  profession,  and  as  a  lecturer  on  physic  and  botany,  he  became 
renowned,  no4  only  in  his  own  country,  but  Uiroughout  Europe,  so 
that  students  resorted  to  him  from  all  quarters.  His  powers  of  mind 
were  vast,  and  his  learning  extended  to  ahnost  every  subject  of  hu- 
man investigation.  He  was  a  great  and  good  man.  His  valuable 
works  are  in  Latin,  and  all  on  medical,  botanical,  and  chemical  sub- 
jects.   His  death  occurred  in  1738. 

4.  Pope,  (Alexander,)  who  died  in  1774,  aged  fifty-six  years,  wis 
amative  of  London.  After  having  been  at  school  a  few  years,  he 
went,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  to  live  with  his  parents  at  Binfield,  m 
Windsor  forest,  and  first  discovered,  or  rather  improved  his  taste  for 
poetry,  by  reading  the  translated  works  of  Virgil  and  Ovid;  but  es- 
pecially the  poems  of  Spenser,  Waller  and  Dryden.  He  early  be- 
gan to  try  his  strength  in  poetry,  and  so  early,  that  to  use  his  own 
expression,  he  "  lisped  in  numbers."  His  first  regular  composition 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  his  Ode  on  Solitude,  written  wh«i  he 
was  about  twelve  years  old.  Four  years  after  this,  when  he  began 
his  pastorals,  his  merit  introduced  hhnmtothi»  society  of  the  wili  of  Iba 
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age ;  and  he  became  the  wonder  of  the  literary  world,  when,  at  lem 
than  the  age  of  twenty,  he  published  his  E^ay  on  Critieism.  Tliis  is, 
perhaps,  as  faultless  a  piece  of  composition,  as  the  history  of  youth- 
ful genius  has  ever  recorded.  It  evinces  all  the  mature  reflection, 
and  developed  capacities  of  age.  But  the  fame  of  the  Essay  was 
soon  siirpa^ed  by  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  which  he  produced  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four.  The  Temple  of  Fame,  next  engaged  the  pub- 
lic attention.  His  next  great  effort,  was  the  translation  of  Homer's 
Hiad,  from  which  he  realized  a  fortune,  receiving  £6000.  from  his  • 
subscribers,  and  £12,000,  from  his  bookseller.  Alter  this,'  he  wrot« 
several  other  works,  particularly  the  Dunciad,  a  work  of  the  keen- 
est satire,  and  the  Essay  on  Man,  which,  though  beautiful  in  language, 
and  elaborate  in  disqui8ition,«hews  the  writer  to  have  been  skeptical, 
as  to  religion. 

Pope  was  bred  a  Roman  catholic,  but,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
be  attended  the  service  of  the  Ens^lish  church.  In  his  person,  he 
was  diminutive,  and  somewhat  crooked — when  taimtmgly  reminded 
of  it,  he  would  say,  "  God  mend  me."  In  disposition,  he  was  ii^tful 
and  easily  displeased,  and,  to  his  no  small  reproach,  it  must  be  said, 
that  he  was  capricious  in  his  friendships.  His  manners  were  easy, 
and  his  wit  fascinating.  Many  of  the  ^at  and  noble  were  his  ad- 
mirers, but  he  made  them  feel,  that  he  did  not  servilely  adore  supe- 
riority of  rank. 

Pimy  and  delicate  as  the  constitution  of  this  poet  was,  his  life  was 
prolonged  to  his  fifly-sixth  year,  by  means  of  peculiar  care  and  tem- 
perance. 

5.  Swift,  (Jonathan,)  was  bom  in  Ireland,  in  1667.  He  was  de- 
scended, however,  from  an  ancient  English  family.  In  early  life,  he 
was  poor,  but  his  relatives  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  pro- 
curing his  education.  So  indifferent  a  scholar  was  he  at  the  univer- 
sity, that  he  obtained  his  first  degree  only  by  special  favour.  This 
mortification  of  his  feelings,  had  a  most  propitious  effect  on  his  lite- 
rary progress,  for  it  stimulated  him  to  a  methodical  and  diligent  ap- 
plication to  his  books,  during  several  succeeding  years.  Swift,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Sur  William  Temple,  with  whom  he  had  formed 
an  intimacy,  might  have  risen  in  civil  or  military  life,  as  tlie  kin^, 
in  one  instance,  offered  to  make  hun  captain  of  horse;  but  his 
thoughts  were  directed  to  the  church.  A  little  after  the  year  1604, 
he  took  orders,  and  engaged  in  the  duties  of  a  parish  priest  His 
hopes  of  preferment  were,  from  time  to  time,  disappointed.  He  had 
expected  some  fat  benefice  in  the  English  church,  and  even  lookq^ 
to  a  bishoprick ;  but  he  attained  only  the  deanery  of  St  Patrick,  Dub- 
lin. After  the  accession  of  queen  Anne,  he  became  deeply  engaged 
in  political  controversy,  and  wrote  some  able  political  works.  He 
died  in  a  state  of  alienation  and  weakness,  in  1745. 

Tlie  works  of  Swift  are  numerous,  and  highly  respectable  for  the 
ability  they  display.  He  wrote  in  a  pure  ai)d  plain  style^  and  had, 
as  Johnson  says,  "  an  eouable  tenor  of  e^isy  language,  which  rather 
trickles  than  flows."  The  efiects  of  his  writings  were  very  decisive, 
«l  the  time,  and  some  of  them  are  still  read  with  great  pleasure.    His 
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ChdliTer'bTraTela,  and  hbi  Tale  of  a  Tid>,  have  lost  notkingof  tiidi 

poDularity. 

Swift  WM  an  eooentrie  being,  ax>d  liUle  better  than  a  madBMB. 
He  delighted  to  differ  from  all  ^er  men,  on  those  subjects,  or  in  re- 
gard to  those  interests^  in  vdiich  all  other  men  are  agreed.  Tloiigb 
married,  he  was  nerer  known  to  be  in  company  with  his  wife,  ex- 
cept in  the  presence  of  a  third  person.  He  was  strongly  atta^iedto 
her,  and  yet  his  strange  cradty  bn^e  her  heart  Like  some  mca, 
•  however,  he  was  avaricious.  "  He  made  a  rule  to  himseii;  to  give 
but  one  piece  at  a  time,  and  therefore  always  stored  his  pocket  wik 
coins  of  different  value."  But  what  he  did  give,  was  graced  neitlKr 
with  tenderness  nor  civility.  "When  his  friends,  of  either  sex, 
came  to  him,  in  expectation  of  a  dinner,  his  custom  was  to  give 
every  one  a  shilling,  that  they  night  please  themselves  with  pro- 
vision. At  last,  his  avarice  grew  too  powerful  for  his  kindness ;  be 
would  refhse  a  oottle  of  wine ;  ana,  in  Ireland,  no  man  visits  wlioc 
he  cannot  drink."  Whether  be  really  believed  in  the  truth  of  chm 
tianity,  ul  to  say  the  least,  doubtful.  His  professed  dread  of  hypo- 
crisy, might  rather  be  termed  the  fear  of  man,  or  indifierence  to  ie> 
ligion,  when  it  induced  him  to  read  prayers  to  his  servant,  every 
morning,  with  such  dexterous  sccresy,  that  Dr.  Ddany  was  six 
months  in  his  house  before  he  knew  it. 

6.  MontesQuieu  ^Charles  de  Secondat)  was  bom  at  Brede,  near 
Bordeaux,  1680,  oia  noble  family.  He  devoted  himself  early  to 
hterature,  and  first  displayed  strong  powers  of  mind  in  his  Per- 
sian Let^rs.  His  great  work,  that  which  has  conferred  on  him  an 
immortal  name,  is,  his  Spirit  of  Laws.  In  this  production,  he  d»- 
plays  astonishing  depth  of  thought,  vigour  of  imagination,  and  so- 
lidity of  judgment,  and  deserves  the  honourable  appellation  of  thr 
Legislator  of  the  Human  Race.  While  he  was  engaged  in  thai 
work,  he  visited  several  countries  for  information,  as  Go-many, 
Hungary,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  England.  In  the  last  he 
resided  two  years,  where  he  was  greSatly  honoured.  It  was  an  ob- 
servation of  his,  "  that  England  was  the  country  where  to  think,  and 
France  where  to  live." 

7.  Edwards,  (Jonathan,)  so  advantageously  known  at  home  mid 
abroad,  for  the  power  of  his  intellect,  and  the  usefulness  of  hts  wri- 
tings, was  a  native  of  Wmdsor,  Connecticut  He  was  bom  in  1703. 
graduated  at  Yale  College,  in  1720,  where  he  spent  two  years,  as  a 
tutor;  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Northampton,  1727,  whence  be  was 
■emoved ;  appointed  missionary  to  the  Indians,  at  Stockbridge,  la 
1751 ;  and  called  to  the  presidency  of  Nassau  Hall,  in  1758.  He  had 
scarcely  entered  on  the  duties  of'^that  station,  when  he  fell  a  victim 
to  the  small  pox,  in  the  fiAy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

President  Edwards  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  of  mo- 
dern times.  He  possessed  an  acute  metaphysical  turn  of  mind, 
which  he  most  usefully  eniploycd  in  the  investigation  of  divine 
truth.  His  treatise  on  the  Will,  is  deservedly  ranked  as  one  of  the 
ablest  productions  of  the  human  mind.  This  work  did  that  for  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  which  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Understandiilg 


did  for  man'd  int^eotual  nature.  It  settled  several  controverted 
eubjects,  which  had  perplejced  the  divines  and  philosophers,  who 
Went  before  him.  Edwards,  as  a  metaph3r8ioian,  stands  by  the  side 
of  Locke,  Bacon,  and  Aristotle ;  while,  as  a  christian,  he  was  pre^ 
eminent  in  conscientiou^ess,  humility,  fear  of  God,  and  faithfulness 
to  the  spiritual  interests  of  men.  There  is  an  awiiil  power  in  his 
sermons.  His  Treatise  on  the  Affections,  is  an  invidnable  book^ 
which  no  christian,  probably,  ever  read  wi&out  profit 

8.  Hume  (David)  was  designed,  by  his  family,  for  the  law,  but 
the  tinn  of  his  mind  led  him  to  literary  pursuits.  For  this  purpose, 
he  retired  to  France,  and,  though  he  possessed  slender  means,  he 
was  able,  by  the  most  rigid  economy,  to  pursue  his  studies  in  that 
country.  Here  he  wrote  his  treatise  of  Human  Nature.  In  174^ 
the  first  part  of  his  Essays  appeared.  His  Political  Discourses,  ana 
Ids  Inquiries  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals^  followed,  in  1752^ 
At  different  periods  af^rwarde^  the  several  portions  of  his  English 
History  were  given  to  the  public  These  works  were  little  noticed 
at  first,  unless  his  History  be  excepted,  but  some  of  them  gradually 
grew  into  reputation,  and  he  realized,  from  the  latter  workS  particu- 
larly, a  handsome  reward.  This^  together  vdth  the  avails  of  other 
employments,  made  him,  in  his  own  view,  very  opulent,  as  he  pos- 
sessed a  revenue  of  £1000  a  year*  He  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  1711, 
and  died  at  the  same  place,  1776. 

Hume,  doubtless,  is  an  able  ^ter,  ingenious,  subtile,  and  acute ; 
but  the  sophistry  of  his  argument^  on  the  subject  of  morals  and  re- 
ligion, is  unworthy  of  a  man  of  njs  penetration.  He  knew  better 
than  to  use  the  fallacious  langUaoe  with  which  he  has  often  clothed 
his  thoughts,  and  by  means  of  Which  he  has  confounded  truth  with 
error,  and  right  with  Wrong. 

9.  Voltaire  (Marie  Francis  Arouet  de)  was  a  Parisian  by  birth. 
He  died  in  177B,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  For  a  long  period,  he 
was  a  sort  of  dictator  in  the  republic  of  letters  on  the  continenti 
By  his  free  remarks  on  government  and  religion,  he  contributed, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  man,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that 
state  of  things  which  afterwards  existed  in  France,  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Revolution. 

In  early  life,  he  evinced  superior  powers  of  mind,  and  especially 
a  sprightly  imagination.  He  wrote  verses,  he  sa3r8,  before  he  left 
his  cr^le.  His  fondness  for  satire,  directed  against  the  government, 
procured  his  imprisonment  4n  the  bastile,  tul  he  was  liberated  by 
the  interference  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  After  this  event,  he  devoted 
himself  more  entirely  to  the  composition  of  poetry.  His  principal 
efforts  were  directed  towards  the  arama ;  and  his  Alzire,  Mahomet, 
and  Merope,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  dramatic  poets  of  France. 
Hifi  Hennade,  an  epic  poem,  he  had  previously  published  in  l^g- 
knd*  Encouraged  by  the  Prussian  monarch,  he  spent  some  time  at 
the  court  of  Berlhi ;  bitt  he  at  last  fixed  his  residence  in  a  village  on 
the  borders  of  France,  named  Femey.  The  boldness  and  effrontery 
of  his  muse,  had  rendered  a  residence  in  the  French  capital  vexa- 
tious, and  even  dangeroos  to  him,  and  hence  he  willingly  left  h's 
30 
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eaantry  at  diflerent  times,  and  at  last  retired  to  a  remote  oonier 
of  it,  so  that  he  might  pursue  his  studies  in  quiet  Here  be  ooa- 
tinned  long  to  direct  the  taste  and  literature  of  the  age.  He  died  si 
Paris,  whUe  visiting  that  city ;  and  according  to  some  accounts^  he 
deputed  in  gr^t  borror.  from  reflections  on  the  irreligious  tenden- 
cy of  his  writings.  The  hlasphemous  atheist  often,  indeed,  ap- 
peared in  his  works. 

The  followhig  particulars  respecting  Voltaire,  are  given  from  a 
.contemporaneous  account  Many  others  might  be  added.  ^  Tlie 
most  piercing  eyes  I  ever  beheld,"  says  Dr.  Moore,  "  are  those  of 
Voltaire,  now  in  his  eightieth  year.  His  whole  countenance  is  ex- 
pressive of  senius,  ob^rvation,  and  estrone  sensibility.  In  the 
morning,  he  has  a  look  of  anxiety  and  discontent,  which  gradually 
wears  off,  and  after  dinner,  he  seems  cheerful ;  yet,  an  air  of  irony 
never  entirely  forsakes  his  face,  but  may  always  be  observed  luridng 
m  his  features,  whether  he  frowns  or  smiles.  By  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  is  spent  in'  his  study,  and  whether  he  reads  himsell^  or 
listens  to  another,  he  always  has  a  pen  in  his  hands  to  take  notes,  « 
make  remarks." 

10.  Linnaeus  (Charles  Von^  was  the  son  of  a  Swedish  clergyman, 
born  in  the  province  of  Smaland,  1707.  He  practised  physic  with 
such  popularity  and  success,  that  at  the  age  of  thirty-fbur,  he  was 
nominated  professor  of  physic  and  botany  in  the  university  of  Up- 
sal,  where  he  had  been  educated.  His  sovereign  duly  noticed  hjs 
services,  and  besides  other  favours,  conferred  on  him  the  honour 
of  nobility.  With  an  unparalleled  ardour  after  knowledge,  linoaeus 
undertook  to  explore  the  inhospitable  deserts  of  Lapland,  and  through 
ten  degrees  of  latitude,  he  exposed  himself,  generally  on  foot,  to  every 
sort  of  fatigue.  He  afterwards  visited  other  countries.  He  died  in 
ITTBj  having  been  seized  with  an  apoplexy  two  years  before. 

To  his  sagacity  and  discernment,  scienee  is  indebted  for  the  usefol 
and  familiar  division  of  plants,  of  animals,  &c.  into  classes.  To  the 
most  extensive  knowledge,  he  united  the  most  indefatigable  industry, 
and  before  his  publication  of  his  Genera  Plantarum,  he  most  minute- 
ly examined  the  characters  of  more  than  eight  hundred  plants. 

11.  Rousseau  (John  James)  was  bom  in  Geneva,  in  1712;.  He 
was  of  a  weakly  constitution,  but  his  mind  was  strong  and  active, 
and  the  early  reading  of  Plutarch  and  Tacitus  expanded  his  ideas, 
and  inspired  him  with  courage.  His  life  was  somewhat  eventful 
though  we  cannot  dwell  on  the  particulars.  The  strangeness  aro 
Inconstancy  of  his  character,  subjected  him  to  no  incon^erable  ca- 
lamities ;  and,  while  by  nature  he  was  formed  to  enjoy  the  {Measures 
of  the  world  in  perfection,  he  endured  self-inflicted  tortures  to  audi 
an  extent,  as  to  leave  the  balance  of  pleasure  very  little,  if  at  all,  in 
his  favour.  He  had  a  perpetual  haiikering  after  some  u"i><tainaMg 
state  of  voluptuous  virtue.  Though  equafiy  ^eptical  with  Hume 
and  Voltaire,  he  quarrelled  with  the  one,  who  was  his  protector  in 
England,  and  he  incurred  the  persecution  of  the  other,  fornaaintain- 
ing  the  immoral  tendency  of  the  stage.  (Stnmge  to  teU.  he  had 
written  for  the  stage  himself  j  but  he  was  a  creature  of  inconnstency.) 
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Some  of  bis  opinions  were  so  obnoxious,  that  the  popular  indigna- 
tion was  aroused  against  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  place 
to  place  on  the  continent,  and,  in  fact,  he  found  no  asylum  til  he 
reached  England.  At  length,  however,  he  returned  to  Geneva,  and 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  the  conipany  of  a  few  friends,  and 
resigned  himself  to  peaceful  studies.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy,  in 
1778,  aged  sixty-six  years. 

His  works  show  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  transcendent  genius^ 
but  convict  him  of  the  utmost  eccentricity,  joined  with  licentious-* 
ness  and  skepticism.  He  may  be  called  the  Diogenes  of  modem 
times.  His  literary  career  commenced  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight, 
by  a  prize  essay,  in  which  he  maintained  the  superiority  of  savage 
nature  to  the  comforts  of  domestic  and  social  life.  This  opinion  he 
defended,  for  a  long  time,  against  all  Emrope.  His  New  Heloise,  and 
his  Emilius,  moral  romances,  attained  to  a  great  celebrity.  His  Con- 
fessions, a  work  published  after  his  death,  is  one  of  the  most  singu- 
lar productions  of  the  human  mind. 

12.  Pitt  (William)  was  earl  of  Chatham,  and  is  commonly  known 
by  that  name.  He  was  bom  in  1708.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
tie  was  elected  a  member  of  parliament,  and  soon  began  to  distin- 
giiish  himself  as  an  eloquent  and  well-mformed  speaker.  He  enlist- 
ed early  in  the  ranks  of  opposition,  and  in  his  speeches  displayed 
such  acuteness,  vehemence,  and  depth  of  argumentation,  as  asto- 
nished the  house,  and  marked  him  as  worthy  of  the  highest  offices 
of  tlie  state.  Wealth  now  poured  in  upon  him,  from  private  bene- 
faction^ and  from  his  public  emplojrments.  In  1756,  he  received 
the  seals  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  southem  department ;  but  his 
continuance  in  ofilce  was  of  short  duration.  His  popularity,  howe- 
ver, with  the  mass  of  the  nation,  recalled  him  to  the  secretaryship 
in  1757.  This  restoration  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  splen* 
did  conquests,  and  of  national  glory.  At  me  accession  of  George 
III.,  his  resignation  took  place,  accompanied  not  only  by  a  nation's 
regrets,  but  by  the  most  substantial  testimonials  of  his  worth,  on  the 
part  of  the  government  He  deprecated,  with  all  his  eloouence, 
the  measures  relating  to  the  American  war,  in  the  house  of  lords. 
His  constitution,  however,  was,  at  Uiis  time,  so  enfeebled,  that  on 
one  of  these  occasions,  as  he  arose  to  speak,  he  fell  into  a  fit,  and 
died  in  a  few  da3r8. 

As  a  statesman  and  orator,  he  stands,  perhaps,  at  the  head  of  the 
men  of  his  profession,  in  modem  times.  It  is  said,  that  Walpole, 
the  minister,  surrounded  with  power,  and  the  unshaken  support  of  a 
decided  majority,  never  heard  his  voice,  in  the  house  of  commons, 
without  being  alarmed  and  thunder-struck. 

13.  Metastasio  (Pietro  Bonaventura)  early  began  the  exercise  of 
the  poetic  art.  At  the  age  of  ten,  he  often  collected  httle  audiences^ 
who  listened  with  attention  and  admiration  to  the  sweetness  of  his 
extemporary  verses.  He  found  a  patron  in  the  celebrated  Gravina ; 
and  without  neglecting  the  muses,  he  first  studied  the  law ;  but  at 
last  assumed  the  cleric^  habit  Gravma,  at  his  death,  left  the  poet 
his  whole  fortune^  worth  15^000  crowns,  which  the  latter  dissipated 
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in  two  yens  by  his  oonviTial  and  bospitable  habits.  He  now  wrUe 
for  the  stage,  at  the  solicitation  of  Bulgarella,  the  celebrated  singn, 
and  soon  found  himself  the  object  of  general  admiration.  A  Teiy 
large  portion  of  his  life,  he  spent  at  Vienna,  enjoying  the  patronage 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Austria.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-fiwr. 
Rome  was  the  place  of  his  birth,  Yienaa  of  his  d^& 

His  works  consist  of  twenty-six  operas,  eight  sacred  dramas,  be- 
sides masques,  sonnets,  and  otiier  poetical  miscellanies.  Tliey  han 
been  translated  into  rarious  lanjruages,  and  pcMtseas  a  high  reputa- 
tion. The  sweetest  pictures  of  vmue  and  morality  are  delineated  in 
his  writings ;  nor  is  he  wanting  in  flights  of  sublimity.  It  is  said, 
tliat  Metastasio  believed  in  no  poetic  inspiration,  or  propitious  sea- 
sons for  the  composition  of  poetry,  ana  that  he  trusted  to  no  sndi 
thing  in  liimself^  but  always  set  himself  down  calmly  to  his  prescrib- 
ed task,  and  completed  it  as  he  would  any  other  piece  of  bi^weas. 

14.  Euler  (Leonard)  was  born  at  Basil,  1707.  His  father  intend- 
ed him  for  the  ministry,  but  the  genius  of  his  son  was  bent  to  philo- 
sophical pursuits.  In  1727,  he  went  with  the  Bemouillis  to  Peters- 
burg. Here  his  publications  ranked  him  among  the  greatest  of  phi- 
losophers. In  1740,  he  gained,  with  Maclaurin  and  D.  Bemouilli, 
the  prize  of  the  academy  of  Paris,  on  the  nature  of  tides.  In  1741, 
he  removed  to  Berlin,  at  the  invitation  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
assisted  that  monarch  in  the  establishment  of  an  academy  of  scien- 
ces. Here  he  produced  his  theory  of  the  motions  of  the  planets  and 
comets,  that  of  magnetism,  &c.  He  died  suddenly,  while  conven- 
ing with  a  friend,  on  the  new  planet,  and  as  he  was  playing  w^ 
one  of  his  grand*  children,  at  tea  time.  He  was  attacked  by  a  fit  of 
apoplexy.  "  I  am  dying,"  were  his  last  word^  and  in  a  few  hoars 
after,  he  expired,  aged  76  years. 

His  mental  powers  were  astoni^ing.  While  his  fellow  academi- 
cians asked  four  months  to  complete  an  important  calculation,  be 
finished  it  in  three  da3rs,  but  so  intense  had  been  his  application  that 
it  produced  a  fever,  by  which  he  lost  the  sight  of  one  of  his  e3rea. 
In  one  night,  he  calculated  in  his  head,  the  six  first  powers  of  all  the 
numbers  above  twenty,  which  he  repealed  the  next  day  most  correcl- 
ly  to  his  astonished  friends.  His  erudition  was  immense.  He  read 
all  the  Latin  classics,  and  had  the  history  of  all  ages  and  natiODi^ 
evep  to  the  minutest  facts,  ever  present  to  his  mind.  Indeed,  so  re- 
tentive was  his  memory,  that  he  could  repeat  the  whole  of  ttas 
^neid. 

In  society  he  was  never  absent  like  Newton  or  Adam  Smith  j  but 
like  Hutton  and  Hume,  he  was  thoughtless  and  pla3rful  in  his  hours 
of  relaxation,  and  entered  into  all  the  trifles  and  frivolous  anecdotes 
with  which  many  choose  to  kiU  time  while  In  company. 

15.  Johnson,  (Samuel,)  surpassed  by  no  one  in  literature,  was  bora 
at  Litchfield,  1709.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  in  part,  the  insol- 
▼ency  of  his  father  obliging  him  to  leave  the  university  premature- 
ly.   Involved  in  poverty,  and  with  unpromising  prospects  befon 
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hiro,  he  tried  varions  expedients  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  but  abandon- 
ed Ihem  successively,  till  in  company  with  his  pupu  Garridc,  he 
went  to  London  in  quest  of  employment,  in  1737.  From  this  period 
till  1762,  he  was  engaged  in  literary  labours,  under  the  pressure  of 
poverty  and  disappointment  A  part  of  the  fhiit  of  these  labours 
were  his  immortal  works,  the  English  Dictionary  and  the  Rambler. 
lie  completed  his  Dictionary,  in  the  space  of  seven  years,  and  re- 
ceived for  it  £1575 ;  but  owing  to  the  urgency  of  his  wants,  the 
Tnoney  had  been  advanced  during  the  composition  of  the  work. 
During  this  period  he  was  once  arrested  for  a  debt  of  five  guineas, 
from  which  he  was  relieved  by  the  kindness  of  Richardson.  His 
sei;yices  to  literature  were  not,  however,  to  pass  unrewarded ;  foi^  in 
1762,  he  was  ))resented  by  the  king  with  a  pension  of  £300  per 
annum,  as  the  grant  expresses  it,  for  the  moral  tendency  of  nis 
writings.  The  Lives  of  the  Poets,  he  began  in  1777,  and  complet- 
ed in  1781.  This  is  a  noble  model  of  that  descriplion  of  writing, 
and  embodies  some  of  the  choic^  criticism  in  theEngli^  language. 

The  inflictions  of  disease  now  began  to  be  felt,  and  Johnsoci  con- 
'  tcmplated,  not  without  gloomy  apprehensions,  Uieendof  his  earthly 
being.  His  fear  of  this  event  was  excessive,  for  his  temperament 
was  deeply  melancholic,  and  he  did  not  at  first  perceive  the  true 
ground  of  confidence  for  sinful  men.  At  least,  his  mind  was  not 
satisfied  on  this  subject.  But  as  he  approached  the  tomb,  darkness 
fled  from  his  soul.  He  was  soothed  and  cheered,  he  saw  the  proper 
ground  of  confidence,  and  departed  with  the  faith  and  consolation 
of  a  christian. 

Johnson's  works  are  numerous ;  none  are  indifferent,  and  some  are 
of  the  highest  order  of  literary  excellence.  His  powers  of  conversa- 
tion were  admirable.  The  particulars  of  his  life,  character,  opinions, 
connexions,  &c.  have  been  minutely  recorded  by  Strahan,  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
Doswell,  and  others. 

16.  Franklin  (Benjamin)  was  bom  at  Boston,  Mass.,  1706.  In 
his  3'^outh  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  uncle  in  the  business  of  print- 
ing; and  eaffer  after  knowledge,  he  read  attentively,  in  the  night, 
the  works  which  he  had  print^  in  the  day.  In  this  way  he  early 
amassed  a  valuable  stock  of  information,  and  as  he  possessed  a  re- 
flecting and  philosophizing,  and  withal  a  practical  sort  of  mind,  he 
turned  his  knowledge  to  the  best  account.  After  he  commenced 
business  for  himself  in  Philadelphia,  he  soon  rose  in  public  esteem^ 
Bfi  that  he  was  called  to  ofiices  of  trust  in  the  commonwealth,  ana 
finally,  in  the  contention  of  the  colonies  with  the  mother  country,  he 
acted  a  most  conspicuous  and  useful  part  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  congress  during  that  eventful  period. « Several  times  in 
the  course  of  his  life,  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he  was  received 
with  the  distinction  due  to  his  pre-eminent  worth  as  a  statesman  and 

Ehilosopher.    As  a  public  negociator,  he  effectually  secured  the 
onour  and  the  interests  of  his  country.    He  died  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, full  of  years  and  glory,  1790,  aged  eighty-four  years.    His 
discoveries  in  science  have  associated  his  name  with^hat  of  Newton. 
30* 
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He  is  the  Irfher  of  that  branch  of  phflosophy  which  explaiiiB  the 
Jaws  of  the  electric  fluid ;  and  the  utility  of  the  lightning  rod,  wiS 
forever  point  him  out  as  a  temporal  benefactor  of  the  human  race. 
His  political  reflections  have  placed  him  by  the  side  of  the  greaicsl 
legislators  of  antiquity 

17.  Gibbon  (Edward)  was  bom  at  Putney,  1737,  of  a  re^)ectd)le 
And  ancient  family.  He  acquitted  himself  poorly  at  the  univer^ty, 
and  it  would  seem,  from  his  own  acconnt,  that  he  was  not  much  in 
the  fault.  "  The  fellows,"  he  says,  "  were  easy  decent  men,  who 
supinely  enjoyed  the  gifts  of  their  founder ;  their  days  were  filled 
by  a  series  of  uniform  emplo3rments ;  the  chapel  and  the  hall,  the 
coffee-house,  and  the  common  room,  till  they  retired  weary  and  ^cH 
satisfied,  to  a  long  slumber.  From  the  toil  of  reading,  or  thinking, 
or  writing,  they  had  absolved  Uieir  consciences."  The  student  wrS 
such  examples  before  him,  might  well  be  excused  for  indolence: 
Gibbon  afterwards,  when  at  Lausanne,  paid  much  attention  to  cJasai- 
cal  literature,  and  acquired  such  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  French 
language,  that  he  could  both  speak  and  write  it  with  as  much  facility 
as  his  own.    A  portion  of  his  printed  works  is  in  French. 

The  great  work  which  has  immortalized  Gibbon,  is  his  Decline 
and  FaU  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  mint 
of  Rome,  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  this  magnificent  topic  TTiii 
history  cost  him  twenty  years  of  labour.  His  resources  for  it  he 
derived,  in  a  considerable  degree,  from  his  own  library,  which  con- 
sisted of  ten  thousand  volumes.  It  is  an  elaborate  and  sple^lid 
production,  and  generally  accurate.  But  his  account  of  the  causes 
of  the  progress  of  Christianity,  is  highly  exceptionable,  and  he  ap- 
pears throughout  the  work,  a  thoroughgoing  skeptic  and  nnbeUever. 
His  sneers  at  the  holy  religion  of  the  Saviour,  verv  much  detract 
from  the  value  of  the  wont.  He  received  from  his  booksellen^ 
eight  thousand  pounds  for  his  history. 

Among  his  miscellaneous  works,  are  a  volume  or  two  of  letters, 
highly  spirited  and  entertaining,  and  rich  with  the  stores  nf  an 
elegant,  cultivated,  and  playful  mind.  These,  however,  are  also 
tinctured  with  infidelity.  He  wrote  memoirs  of  himself.  He  ac- 
knowledges that  from  the  Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal,  he  "  learned 
to  manage  the  weapon  of  grave  and  temperate  irony,  even  on  sub- 
jects of  ecclesiastical  solemnity."  In  describing  the  characteristics 
of  his  intellect,  he  says^  "  Wit  I  have  none ;  my  imagination  is 
rather  strong  than  pleasing;  my  memory  both  capacious  and  re- 
tentive. The  shining  qualities  of  my  understanding  are  extensive- 
ness  and  penetration,  but  I  want  both  quickness  and  exactness." 
He  died  of^  a  dropsy,  in  17W. 

18.  Bimis  (Robert)  was  bom,  1760,  at  Ayr,  in  Scotland,  lliough 
a  ploughman  originally,  he  rose  to  hiph  poe&cal  fame.  He  has  been 
called  tlie  greatest  tmtaught  poet  since  Shakspeare.  His  peems^ 
which  are  in  tlie  Scotch  dialect,  possess  uncommon  Beauty,  and  am 
elegant  simplicity.  He  no  sooner  appeared  in  print,  than  be  was 
noticed  and  drawn  from  the  plough,  to  associate  with  men  of  letters 
and  opulence.    By  the  exertions  of  his  friends,  a  handsome  sob* 
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scriptlon  of  nearly  one  thousand  one  hundred  pbunds  yfm  raised 
for  him,  and  a  place  in  the  excise  was  obtained,  and  a  farm  rented, 
where  he  might  exercise  his  genius,  and  live  in  comfortable  affluence. 
But  the  change  rumed  him.  He  became  a  sot,  and  indulged  in 
licentious  pleasures,  till  his  constitution  gave  way,  and  the  tomb  re- 
ceived  him.    His  age  was  thirty-nine. 

19.  Burke  (Edmund)  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  attorney,  at 
Carlow,  in  Ireland,  where  he  was  bom,  1730.  He  took  his  bache- 
lor's degree  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where,  it  is  said,  he  was  not 
much  distinguished.  In  175i3,  he  came  to  London,  and  entered  at 
i!ie  Middle  Temple.  With  all  his  powers  of  elocution,  he  paid  no 
serious  attention  to  the  law,  but  devoted  his  time  principally  to 
literature  and  politics.  His  style  and  arguments  as  a  writer,  soon 
attracted  notice,  and  his  Essay  on  the  Sublime,  procured  for  hhn 
distinction.  He  therefore  became  a  puUic  man,  and  in  1766,  was 
introduced  into  parliament  He  then  joined  to  the  character  of  a 
most  elegant  writer,  that  of  a  most  eloquent  speaker.  The  American 
U'ar,  he  denounced  with  great  vehemence  and  justice,  and  was  so 
happy  at  length  as  to  witness  its  termination.  When  the  French 
revolution  broke  out,  he  became  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  licen- 
tious principles,  and  with  a  view  to  counteract  them  in  Eneland,  he 
published  his  celebrated  Reflections.  His  Anti-Gallican  zeaibrought 
on  a  rupture  between  him  and  his  former  associates — ^Mr.  Fox  and 
others.  From  this  time,  though  he  affected  to  be  as  fond  of  liberty 
as  ever,  he  favoured  the  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  court 
rewarded  him  with  a  large  pension  for  his  able  services.  By  many, 
in  his  high' wrought  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the  war  against  France, 
he  was  consider^  as  the  oracle  and  bulwark  of  the  country.  Some 
time  before  his  death,  Mr.  Burke  retired  from  public  life,  but  though 
loaded  with  honours,  he  sunk,'  three  years  after,  a  melancholy  victim 
to  the  recent  loss  of  his  only  and  dearly  beloved  son.  His  death 
occured  in  1797. 

As  an  author,  his  merits  are  universally  acknowledged.  He  was 
copious,  elegant,  and  forcible.  His  pieces  are  numerous.  His  Re- 
flections were  so  interesting  In  the  public  opinion,  that  18,000  copies 
were  sold  in  a  few  weeks. 

20.  Washington,  (George,)  who  has  filled  the  world  with  his  own, 
and  his  country's  glory,  was  bom  1782,  in  the  county  of  Fairfax,  in 
Virginia,  where  \3s  father  was  possessed  of  large  landed  property. 
Washington  was  educated  under  the  care  of  a  private  tutor,  and 
after  ms3dng  rapid  progress  in  mathematics  and  engineering,  he  em- 
braced the  military-  profession.  Here  he  displayed  his  great  talents, 
particularly  his  wisaom  and  cautk)n,  and  ^owed  himself  master  <^ 
the  knowledge  of  military  stratagems.  Eminoit  al»  was  his  per- 
sona] valour,  and  he  proved  he  could  fight,  whenever  he  calculated 
upon  tlie  prospect  of  decisive  advantage,  or  certain  victory.  He  had 
greatly  distmguished  himself  in  sevml  expeditions  in  his  native 
state,  before  he  was  called  to  the  command  of  the  American  army, 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  How  ably  he  sustained  his  country's 
eati^i  and  to  what  a  successful  termination  he  brought  the  gn^ 
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Struggle,  oujr  readers  need  not  be  informed.  As  a  military  captaii. 
he  ranks  among  the  greatest,  whether  of  ancient  or  modem  times. 
But  in  some  re^)ects,  ne  is  beyond  a  comparison  with  the  most  ce- 
lebrated heroes.  He  had  no  stain  of  an  unhallowed  ambitioo.  At 
the  close  of  the  war,  America  was  in  his  power,  but  inMe&d  of  a 
dictator,  he  became  one  of  her  most  obedient  sons.  Military  com- 
mand he  assumed  as  a  duty,  and  whenever  an  opportunity  ofifered, 
he  hastened  to  resign  it,  that  he  might  retire  to  the  shades  and  pesee 
of  private  life. 

Washington  was  the  first  president  of  the  United  States^  and  wis 
inauguraU^  into  that  high  office,  in  1780.  Having  served  during 
two  presidential  terms,  he  declined  the  honour  which  his  oountry- 
inen  would  doubtless  have  again  conferred  upon  him,  and  sougkt 
the  gratifications  of  his  farm  at  Mount  Vernon.  The  All- wise  m- 
poser  did  not  suffer  him  to  enjoy  many  years  in  his  peaceful  retire 
ment  He  was  called  away  from  life,  rather  unexpectedly,  ailer  a 
few  days  illness,  14th  December,  1T99.  '*  He  was  buried  with  due 
national  honours.  America,  in  a  public  mourning,  deplored  in  him 
the  loss  of  her  father,  and. or  her  friend,  and  a  new  city  was  ererted 
on  the  borders  of  the  Potomac,  which,  in  becoming  the  capital  oi 
the  United  States,  records  to  distant  times,  in  bearing  his  name,  the 
«ervices,  the  patriotism,  and  the  glories  of  her  great  and  illustiioBs 
fiwinder." 

Besides  the  qualities  which  distiuguisli  the  warrior  and  statesson, 
Washington  was  endowed  with  every  virtue  of  humanity.  His  pu^ 
sions  were  naturally  strong,  but  he  attained  to  a  wonderful  comniaiid 
of  them.  He  was  modest,  condescending,  and  a£foble,  and  exceUcet 
in  all  the  relations  of  private  and  domestic  life.  His  punctuality  aad 
method  in  managing  his  multifarious 'concerns,.are  a  model  to  every 
one.  And  his  exemplary  conduct,  as  a  Christian,  and  his  calmiwai 
in  death  inspire  the  belief  that  his  memorial  is  on  high. 

21.  Cowper,  (William,)  who  died  in  1800,  was  son  of  Dr.  Cow- 
per,  chaplam  to  George  11.,  and  rector  of  Berkhampstead,  HertsL  He 
was  in  his  eighteenth  year,  when  he  left  Westminster  schoc^  and  ai 
he  was  destined  for  the  law,  he  entered  at  the  Inner  Temple,  and  at 
the  age  of  thirty-one,  was  apprenticed  clerk  in  the  house  of  kads. 
But  weakness  of  nerves,  and  the  most  distressing  diffidence,  mifilSed 
him  for  public  employment  of  any  kind.  He  soon  fell  into  a  t»> 
ligbus  melancholy,  which  arose  to  such  a  height,  that  in  a  fit  of  des- 
peration, he  attempted  his  own  life,  but  yttm  providentially  saved 
from  so  awftil  an  end.  He,  however,  attained  at  lengdi  the  eheerlof 
and  serene  hope  of  religion.  He  became  an  author,  not  until  he  w» 
fifty  years  of  age.  His  first  volume  of  poems,  appeared  in  1782^ 
and  in  1785,  his  second  volume,  which  raised  towards  him  tlie  gens* 
ral  voice  of  approbation.  He  afterwards  executed  a  valuable  trans- 
lation of  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  in  blank  verse. 

About  this  time,  (17^.)  a  similarity  of  literary  und^takii^a^ 
brought  Cowper  and  Hayley  the  poet,  into  an  intercourse  of  Mend- 
ilrip,  Kiiich  continued  to  the  last  period  of  life.  Hayley  has  cchb- 
memorated  the  genius  and  virtues  of  his  friend,  in  ati  interesting  and 
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dc^nt  account  of  his  life  and  poetic  labours.  In  this  aceomit,  many 
of  Cowper's  letters  are  embodied,  which-  together  with  a  volume  or 
two,  since  published,  place  him  at  the  need  of  Eng^h  epistolary 
writing.  In  1794,  the  king,  as  became  the  sovereign  of  an  enlight- 
ened nation,  honourably  bestowed  upon  the  poet  a  pension  of  three 
hundred  pounds  per  annum.  But  the  bounty  came  too  late  to  bo 
much  enjoyed.  Cowper  was  ^gam  sunk  into  dejection  and  religious 
melancholy,  which  continued,  with  few  intervals  of  reason  and  hope^ 
till  he  ceased  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  this  world.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy. 

The  Task,  is  Cowper's  most  celebrated  work,  and  abounds  in 
beauties  of  every  kind.  It  exhibits  religion,  particularly,  in  a  most 
engaging  form. 

22.  lUopstock  ^Frederick  Theophilus)  was  bom  at  Quedlinbui^, 
in  1T24.  He  studied  theology  at  Jena,  where  he  wrote  a  great  part 
of  his  Messiah,  which  he  published  in  1747.  His  name  is  immor- 
talized chiefly  by  this  poem.  Though  at  the  time  of  its  publication, 
it  was  censured  by  some,  it  was  admired  by  more,  and  Bodmer,  ano 
the  Swiss  in  g^eneral,  were  loud  in  its  praises.  Klopstock  was  in- 
vited into  their  country,  whence  he  was  called  to  Copenhagen,  by 
the  most  flattering  promises,  which  were  amply  ftilfilled.  He  died 
in  1803.  His  funeral  was  conducted  with  extraordinary  pomp.  It 
was  attended  by  the  senate  of  Hamburgh,  where,  at  the  time  of  his 
decease,  he  was  residing  as  Danish  legate.  The  diplomatic  body, 
also  the  clergy,  men  of  letters,  and  merchants,  honoured  his  Tonauis 
by  their  presence.  ITie  whole  constituted  a  procession  of  seventy- 
six  coaches.  At  Altona,  it  was  joined  bjr  fifty  more  carriages,  to 
the  village  of  Ottensen,  where  he  was  buried,  with  every  ceremony 
expressive  of  profound  regard. 

As  a  writer,  he  is  characterized  by  a  fervid  imagination ;  but  though 
rich  in  imagery,  and  lofty  in  sentiment  he  is  frquently  obscure  and 
turgid.  Besides  the  Messiah,  he  was  the  author  of  three  tragedies, 
called  the  Death  of  Adam,  Solomon,  ahd  David. 

23.  Heyne  (Christian  Gottlieb)  was  bom  in  Silenia,  1729.  He 
succeeded  Gesner,  in  1783,  in  the  professorship  of  Rhetoric,  at  Got- 
tingen,  where  also  he  became  secretary  to  the  society  of  Sciences. 
He  drew  up  a  catalogue  of  the  library  at  Gottingen,  which  made  liW 
folio  volumes.  King  George  IH.  placed  his  three  younger  sons  un- 
der his  care,  and  they  an  treated  him  with  the  greatest  respect 
He  died  suddenly,  in  1812.  As  an  editor  of  the  classics,  he  is  just- 
ly celebrated,  and  his  critical  skill  has  been  the  admiration  of  the 
learned  world.  He  is  the  first  of  his  class.  From  poverty  and  ob- 
scurity, he  arose  to  comfort  and  fame ,  and  he  is  an  encouraguig  in- 
stance of  the  rewards  which  oilen  attend  diligent  and  wdl-dir^ted 
mental  eflbrts. 

24.  Stael,  (Anne  Louisa  Germaine  Keeker,)  a  baroness,  was  the 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  M.  Necker,  and  bom  at  Paris,  1766.  She 
received  a  liberal  education,  and  early  displayed  extraordmary  ta- 
lents. Her  understanding  was  of  a  mascul'uie  character.  Perhaps  r«o 
•emale  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  has  equalled  her  in  native  strength 
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of  intellect,  especially  as  manifested  ia  an  elegant  and  profound  p^ 
losophy.  In  1786,  she  married  baron  de  Sts^l,  a  Swede,  by  wlioa 
she  had  four  children,  two  of  whom  only  survived  her.  She  bepn 
her  literary  career,  1789.  in  Letters  on  the  Writings  and  Chander 
of  Rousseau,  and  soon  afterwards  took  an  active  part  in  the  Frenek 
Revolution.  At  Pans,  she  engaged  in  political  intrigues,  to  whidi 
she  had  a  great  propensity.  The  consequence  was,  that  she  offend- 
ed Buonaparte,  who  banished  her  from  the  capitaL  From  this,  ^ 
went  to  Germany,  next  to  Italy,  and  twice  visited  England.  Sie 
died  in  1817.  Her  works  are  highly  finished  productioas,  amoag 
which  may  be  particularly  noticed,  her  Corinne,  or  Italy,  a  novei, 
and  her  book  on  The  Influence  of  Literature  upon  Society,  ^e 
seems  to  have  been  a  votary  of  the  new  philosophy,  so  called. 

25.  Dwight  (TinK>thy)  was  born  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  on  the 
14th  of  May,  1752.  He  was  a  grandson,  on  the  mother^  side,  ol 
the  illustrious  Edwards.  His  great  capacity  was  early  dis{^yed, 
and  to  hiS  excellent  mother  he  was  peculiarly  indebted,  by  her  pre- 
cepts and  example,  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  wi± 
which  he  was  so  richly  gifted.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  took 
the  bachelor's  degree  at  Yale  College,  and  two  years  aHerwards,  he 
was  elected  a  tutor  of  that  institution.  In  the  tutorship  he  eontiiu- 
ed  six  years,  after  which  he  was  variously  employed  for  sererd 
years,  residing  for  the  most  part  of  the  time  in  his  native  place.  In 
1783,  he  was  settled  in  the  Christian  ministry,  over  the  {Mmsliof 
Greenfield,  in  the  town  of  Fairfield,  Coo-  Here  he  continued  tvi-dre 
years,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  an  eioquent  preacher,  axsl 
faithful  pastor.  His  fame  also,  as  a  teacher  of  youth,  (for  he  had 
previously  been  much  engaged  in  that  biisines^)  was  greatly  ex- 
tended, by  the  academy  which  he  established  and  superintended  io 
that  place.  During  this  period  he  published  his  Conquest  of  Canaan, 
and  his  Greenfield  Hill  -,  the  one  an  epic,  in  eleven  iKX)ks,  whidi  wis 
completed  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  the  other  a  descriptive  and 
didactic  poem,  in  seven  books. 

In  1705,  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  Yale  College,  which 
station  he  retained  till  his  death,  m  1817.  Under  his  auspices,  that 
institution  flourished  in  a  most  remarkable  degree;  every  d^mrtmest 
was  improved ;  the  standard  of  literary  attainn^ents  was  greatly 
raised;  extensive  religious  reformations  took  place; and  the  num- 
ber of  students,  by  the  lime  of  his  death,  had  increased  nearly 
three-fold. 

His  death,  which,  under  the  visitation  of  a  protracted  and  bkmi 
severe  disease,  took  place  before  he  had  reached  the  ordinary  bovndi 
of  human  life,  gave  a  ^ock  alike  to  the  republic  of  letters  and  to 
Uie  church  of  God.  It  was  lamented  as  the  fall  of  one  of  the  great- 
est, best,  and  most  useful  men  that  have  adorned  the  annals  oi  this 
country. 

Since  his  death,  his  theological  lectures,  under  the  title  of  Thecrfogy, 
have  been  published  in  five  octavo  volumes,  and  have  passed  through 
several  large  editions,  both  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britata. 
No  American  work,  it  is  believed,  has  ever  been  more  popular  in  *hf 
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lattei  country,  than  thi&  His  TraTels  also^  have  been  extensively 
circnlated  at  home  and  abroad. 

26.  Buonaparte  (Napole(m)  was  a  native  of  Corsica,  where  he 
was  bom,  in  176B.  His  education  was  chiefly  military,  though  the 
wonderful  powers  of  his  mind,  enabled  him  to  appear  with  advan- 
tage on  almost  every  subject  which  engages  human  attentiou.  The, 
times  in  which  he  entered  on  the  stage  of  action,  were  big  with 
events,  and  afforded  him  rare  occasions  for  the  display  of  his  talenlSi 
and  for  the  ipratiflcation  of  that  inordinate  ambition  which  was  so 
natural  to  him.  The  revolution  in  France  was  beginning  to  bear 
down  airthe  land  marks  of  former  ages,  and  Buonaparte  embraced 
the  opporttmity  of  playing  his  part  on  that  imposing  theatre.  By 
a  masterly  management,  and  by  a  series  of  successes,  he  rose  in  the 
military  profession,  till  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it,  and  till  he 
eventually  placed  himself  at  the  hea^  not  only  of  France,  but  of 
almost  ail  the  nations  of  continental  Europe.  From  the  time  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  in  1796,  to 
near  the  termination  of  the  campaign  against  Russia,  he  met  with 
an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  brilliimt  successes  and  victories^ 
dictating  peace  to  one  nation  after  another,  till  the  idea  of  an  uni- 
versal empire  seemed  likely  to  be  realized.  From  that  period, 
though  he  gained  two  or  three  important  victories,  he  met  in  gene- 
ral with  sad  reverses;  but  it  was  not  until  nearly  the  whole  o' 
Europe  was  allied  against  him,  that  he  was  crushed.  Twice  be 
abdicated  the  throne :  in  the  former  instance,  retaining  the  sove* 
reignty  of  the  island  of  Elba,  whither  he  retired  for  a  time,  only 
again  to  seize  on  his  dominion :  in  the  latter  instance,  after  his  de* 
feat  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  fleeing  to  a  British  fleet  with  a  view 
to  protection.  He  was,  however,  exiled  to  St.  Helena,  and  continued 
there,  guarded  by  a  body  of  British  troops,  till  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  6tii  May,  1821 ;  having  been  kept  m  confinement  be* 
tween  Ave  and  six*  years. 

Buonaparte  has  received,  and  will  contmue  to  receive  the  applause! 
or  execrations  of  mankind,  according  as  they  view  his  mighty 
achievements,  connected  with  the  good  which  1ms  incidently  ffrowa 
out  of  them,  or  with  the  evil  which  they  directly  produced,  anA 
which  the  author  did  not  care  to  avert  from  the  world. 
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•  AND  CURIOUS  PARTICULARS;  AND  THE  PRESENT 
STATE  OF  SEVERAL  NATIONS  IN  RESPECT  TO  AG- 
RICULTURE,  ROADS,  CONVEYANCES,  INTERCOURS]^ 
EDUCATION,  MANUFACTURES,  &c. ;  AND  FINALLY,  OF 
THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 


Hu  Feudal  System* 

Sect.  1.  A  peculiar  system  of  policy  prevailed  among  all 
die  nadons  of  Europe,  at  an  early  period.  ,  Singular  as  il 
seemS)  and  different  from  the  establishments  of  the  present 
times,  it  was  the  genersd  state  of  society,  among  the  ancestors 
of  modem  Europe.    This  was  the  Feudal  System. 

The  Feudal  System,  means  that  tenure  on  which  the 
owners  of  land  held  their  possessions,  viz.^  an  obligation  to 
perform  military  service,  whenever  required  by  the  chief  to 
whom  they  owed  allegiance.  Such  is  i*s  nature;  its  origin 
and  history,  its  principle  and  its  effects  will  be  soon  pohued 
#ut 

§  It  was  on  the  fioUowing  plan,  that  the  feudal  policy  was  ar- 
ranged :— every  freeman  or  soldier,  upon  receiving  an  aUotment  of 
conquered  lands,  bound  himself  to  appear  in  arms  a^nst  the  com- 
mon enemjy  whenever  his  leader  should  call  upcm  him  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  military  service  was  the  condition  upon  which  every 
one  received,  and  the  tenure  by  which  he  continued  to  hold  his  lan^ 
It  was  not  at  first  considered  either  a  degradation  or  hardship.  Tlw 
same  service  which  a  vassal  owed  to  his  lord,  was  due  (rom  the  lord 
to  his  king.  The  king  required  those  among  whom  the  conquered 
lands  were  distributed,  to  repair  to  his  standard,  with  a  number  oi 
ibUowers.  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  respective  estates,  and 
to  assist  aim  m  his  e^rpeditions.  This  service  was  due  to  the  Iciiigj 
but  when  obedience  was  refus^  it  coald  be  enforced,  not  by  dwi 
regulattona  but  only  by  war     Un^er  such  a  system,  the  noMw  or 
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bftrons,  ei^oyed  a  subordinate  sovereignty^  in  fhelr  ovn  dominions  2 
whUe  their  vassals  or  dependants,  were  m  complete  subjection  to 
their  wili 

2.  The  origia  of  this  instiiutioQliee  ia  a  remote  antiquity 
Some  vrriierB  have  attributed  it  to  the  kings  of  the  Franlra, 
who,  after  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  are  suf^iosed  to  hare  divi- 
ded their  lands  among  their  followers,  on  the  condition  of 
mihtary  service.  But  we  must  look  for  it  to  a  remoter  source. 
It  is  consonant  with  the  usages  of  all  warlike,  barbarous  na-- 
tions,  among  whom  we  remark  a  strict  subordination  of  the 
members  of  a  tribe,  to  their  chief  or  leader.  This  subordi* 
nation  aflbrds  the  clue  to  the  general  policy,  and  so  far  as  the 
history  of  it  can  be  traced,  it  is  a  fact,  that  Julius  Ceesar 
noticed  it  among  the  Gaulish  nadons,  before  the  Christian  era. 

§  With  the  Gauls,  this  subordination  was  peculiarly  strong,  and 
subsisted  not  only  between  the  soldiers  and  their  commander,  but 
between  the  inferior  towns  or  villages,  and  the  canton  or  province 
to  which  they  belonged. 

When  in  peace,  every  man  cultivated  his  land,  free  of  all  taxation, 
and  subject  to  no  other  burden,  than  that  of  military  service,  requi- 
red by  his  chief.  When  the  province  was  at  war,  each  village,  though 
taxed  to  furnish  only  acertam  number  of  soldiers,  was  bound  to  send, 
on  the  day  appointed  for  a  general  muster,  all  the  males  capable  of 
bearing  amis,  from  whom  the  rated  number  was  selected  by  the  chi^ 
of  the  province. 

This  relation  between  soldiers  and  thenr  ccnnmander,  sub- 
Bisted  among  the  Franks,  as  well  as  among  the  Gauls.  It 
subsisted  among  the  Romans  also,  who,  to  check  the  inroads 
of  the  barbarian  nations,  and  to  secure  their  distant  conquests, 
were  oUiged  to  maintain  fixed  garrisons  on  their  frontiers. 
To  each  officer  in  those  garrisons,  k  was  customary  to  as- 
sign a  portion  of  land,  as  the  pledge  and  pay  of  his  service. 
These  gifts  were  named  benficia  or  fiefe. 

}  When  the  Franks  overran  Gaul,  a  great  part  of  the  land  was 
Sound  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  held  by  this  tenure,  as  the  rest 
was  found  so  held  by  the  Oauls.  The  conquerors,  accustomed  to 
the  same  policy,  would  naturally  adopt  it,  in  the  partition  of  theur 
new  conquests,  each  man  being  bound  to  service,  on  receiving  his 
i^re  of  the  land. 

The  fiels  were  at  first  revocable  bv  the  sovereign,  and  reverted  to 
him  on  the  death  of  the  vassal  But  the  possession  of  fiefs,  under 
Uie  imbecile  Merovingian  kings,  at  length  obtained  independency 
and  security  of  property. 

It  was  a  conse(iuence  of  a  fief  becommg  hereditary,  that  it  should 
U  capable  of  being  given  out  in  portionsi  and  that  llie  vassal  him- 
31 
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■elf^  holding  Ills  lands  of  the  soTereign,  by  the  tenure  of  mifitarj 
service,  should  be  aUe  to  create  a  train  of  inferior  vassals,  by  givh^ 
to  them  parts  of  his  estate,  to  be  held  on  the  same  coodilion,  of  M- 
lowing  his  standard  in  battle,  renderhig  him  honiage  as  their  k>rdj 
and  paying,  as  a  symbd  of  their  milyeetion,  a  small  annual  preseot 
3.  The  principle  of  policy  upon  which  this  singular  estab- 
lishment was  founded,  was  self-protecticm.  The  new  setUef? 
in  a  country,  wished  to  secure  themselves,  not  only  against 
the  attacks  of  the  inhabitants  whom  they  had  expelled  from 
tiieir  poesesmons,  but  especially  against  the  inroads  of  fiesh 
invaders.  But  unfortunately  for  Uie  peace  of  society,  it  was 
attended  with  many  evils,  especially  after  the  land  had  be- 
come unalienable  property^ 

The  effects,  therefore,  of  the  feudal  system,  demand  some 
0otice  in  this  place.  It  was  natural,  in  those  disorderly  times, 
when  the  authority  of  government,  and  the  obligatioD  d 
general  laws,  were  extremely  weak,  that  the  superior  or  over- 
k)rd  sUouhl  acquire  both  a  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over 
his  vassals.  Such  power,  in  their  hands^  must  have  been  an  en- 
gine of  oppression.  They  moreover  exercised  the  privil^e  ot 
coining  money,  and  carried  on  wars  against  their  private 
enemies.  So  situated,  they  disdained  to  consider  themselves 
as  subjects ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  a  kingdom  was 
,  |;>roken  into  as  many  serrate  principalities,  as  it  contained 
powerful  nobles ;  and  the  occasions  of  war  thus  became  innu- 
merable* 

§  Every  country  in  Europe  was  wasted,  or  kept  in  continual  alarm, 
by  the  feuds  of  tlie  barons,  and  in  every  country,  vast  multitudes  of 
castles  and  places  of  strength,  were  erected  for  tne  security  of  C 
potic  chieftains,  against  domestic  invasions. 

In  the  reign  of  Stephen  of  Englaiid,  when  the  feudal  system  ^ 
at  its  heigh^  not  less  than  one  Uiousand  castles,  with  their  depen- 
dencies, had  been  erected  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Island.  Pri- 
vate retaliation  and  revenge  were  the  only  law  in  the  minds  of  proud 
and  ferocious  chieftains.  The  edicts  of  kings  and  magistrates  were 
trampled  on.  A  baron  who  was  provoked  by  injury,  met  his  adver- 
sary at  the  head  of  his  vassals,  in  hostile  array,  and  sought  redress 
only  by  his  sword.  The  most  numerous  and  useful  part  of  the  com- 
munity, the  common  people,  were  no  better  than  slavee^  and  though 
not  chained  by  the  leg,  as  was  the  fact  with  slaves  among  the  Ro- 
mans, yet  they  were  transferred  from  one  lord  to  another,  like  cat- 
tle, and  the  implements  of  husbandry.  They  were  styled  serft  or 
villeins,  a  name  implying  their  servitude  and  degradation. 

In  this  state  of  things,  neither  tiie  innocent  could  be  protected,  nor 
the  guilty  punished,  by  the  regal  authority.    A  general  anaifiiy  pre* 
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irailBG ;  thft  fedings  of  the  people  became  fitmiliarised  to  yrkkno$ 
and  Uood,  to  despotism  and  injustice;  inteUectual  and  moral  im- 

I>rovement  was  suspended,  the  arts  and  sciences  were  banished,  the 
ight  of  Ctirisiianity  was  obscured,  and  only  the  stem  and  rough 
virtues  were  nourished.  Never  was  there  a  period  in  the  annals  of 
£urope  so  filled  with  atrocious  actions,  as  that  which  intenrened 
from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  century,  the  era  of  the  prevalence 
of  the  feudal  system. 

At  tlic  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century,  this  unhappy  stale 
of  things  began  to  abate,  and  government,  laws  and  manners,  exert* 
ed  a  degree  of  influence  on  the  minds  of  men.  Chivalry  produced 
a  propitious  eflfect,  and  a  variety  of  other  causes,  operated  to  check 
the  licentiousness  of  the  barons,  and  to  soften  tneir  ferocity.  Per- 
haps no  one  cause  was  more  efficacious,  than  the  establishment  of 
standing  armies,  m  the  fifteenth  century.  This  engine,  wielded  by 
kings,  crushed  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  reduced  them  to  order 
and  obedience. 

The  first  monarch  who  adopted  this  measure,  was  Charles  VII.  of 
France,  in  the  yewr  1445 ;  but  so  opposed  was  it  to  the  genius  of  feudal- 
ism, that  it  required  the  greatest  boldness  to  carry  it  into  execution. 
Charles,  however,  did  not  shrink  from  the  attempt  He  retained  a 
large  body  of  forces  in  his  service,  and  appointed  funds  for  their 
regular  payment  The  principal  nobility  soon  repaired  to  his  stan- 
dard ;  and  as  the  feudal  militia  were  only  occasionally  called  out, 
they  were  in  time  regarded  with  contempt  by  regular  soldiers.  This 
'  example  was  followed  by  the  politic  Henry  Vll.,  of  England. 

Chivalry, 

Sect.  1.  Nature^  Origin,  and  First  Appearance.-^ 
Chivalry,  or  knighthood,  was  an  institution  connroon  to  Eu- 
rope, during  the  middle  ages,  having  principally  for  its  ob- 
iect,  the  correction  of  those  evils  that  were  peculiar  to  the 
state  of  society  which  then  existed.  The  feudal  system  at 
that  time  prevailed,  the  disorders  flowing  from  which,  con- 
Dected  with  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  people,  reor- 
dered some  such  institution  as  chivalry,  necessary,  provided  a 
better  could  not  be  found.  Considered  in  this  aspect,  chival- 
ry was  co-existent  with  feudalism.  It  was  designed  as  a  cor* 
rective  of  feudal  despotism,  injustice,  and  licemiousneaB.  It 
sought  to  support  the  weak,  to  protect  the  oppressed,  to  re- 
strain the  lawless,  to  refine  the  rude,  to  avenge  wrongs,  and, 
especially,  to  maintain  the  rights,  and  defend  the  purity  of 
the  fenmle  sex.  In  its  elements,  it  combined  bravery,  honour, 
courtesy,  love^  and  rdigioo.  Digitized  by  Google 
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f  fn  the  origin  of  Uie  temi  chhra}ry,or  kiiigh&ood,Tefere&c8WM 
had  lo  the  nature  of  its  dutiea^  which  were  pcifonned  on  honebad. 
Henoe^  the  langaam  which  were  formed  on  a  LirtiB  baau,  dented 
their  phrases  descnpCtre  of  military  duties  on  horsebadc,  trom  eiU- 
lus,  a  horae;  cabiUarius,  ahoraeman;  and  cabillare,  to  nde-die 
letter  b,  bdiu^  pronounced  like  ▼,  m  the  south  of  Enrope.  In  ai 
languages  of  Teutonic  origui,  the  same  circumstance  was  exfiresed 
by  words  literally  signifying  sendee.  The  German  knight  the  So- 
on cniht,  are  srnonymous  with  the  French  cavalier^  the  I 
valieie,  d^.    Tne  word,  rider,  also  designated  the  same  peison. 

Chivalry  was,  in  many  respects,  a  heuitiful  and  beneficisl  fomat 
manners, ^though  in  others,  it  was  highly  objectioni^le,  as  will  a^ 
pear  in  the  sequel.  We  must  not,  however,  confound  the  extnn- 
gant  knight-errantry  of  the  old  romances,  or  even  the  natoral  eki 
▼ahry  common  to  most  nations,  with  the  gallant  and  Christiaadtt- 
Talry  of  Europe,  which  constituted  a  military  barrier  against  oppio- 
sion.  That  was^  in  some  degree,  a  moral  institution,  which  soOgU 
to  make  travelling  safe,  and  the  intercourse  of  society  refined  an 
liberal,  though  it  would  nave  been  more  mdral,  had  it  not  itsdf  en 
ployed  violence. 

Chivalry  had  its  origin,  in  that  state  of  societt  in  wfakli 
the  feudal  system  arose ;  and  regarded  particularly  in  a  mi- 
litary %ht,  we  find  ita  part  of  the  earliest  oofiditkm  cf  waA 
of  the  European  world.  Its  foundation,  in  fact,  tvas  the  an- 
cient character  of  Eurc^,  and  it  grew  into  the  form  and  con 
flistency  which  it  at  length  assunnied,  from  the  following  p^a^ 
tioes  common  among  the  early  Europeans,  particulaiiy  tk 
Germans,  viz.  from  receiving  their  weapons  in  an  asseiriJy 
of  the  nations  associating  in  clans,  protecting  and  revering 
women,  and  performing  acts  of  service  wboi  affectioD  m 
duty  commanded  them. 

The  exact  time  whai  these  elemients  wete  firamedin*> 
that  system  of  thought  and  action,  which  We  call  chivabT] 
it  is  impossiUe  to  telL  EInightbood  was  certainly  a  dasMr 
tkm  of  sodety  before  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  But  it  wafi^ 
ed  religion.  When  it  b^an  to  be  nmrked  by  reMgiousrilA 
it  formed  a  regular  institution.  Its  union  with  religion,  kok 
place  somewhere  between  the  ninth  and  deventh  ceDturie& 
Its  character  was  raised  and  perfected  by  the  crusades. 

{  Rdigious  rites  were  not  used  in  the  days  of  Oharicamagnei  for » 
girt  the  military  sword  on  his  son,  Louis  toe  Good,  aooordioir  ^^ 
rude  principles  of  ancient  Germanic  chivalry:  aoni  a  century  afl^" 
Ward^  we  read  of  the  English  Edward  tiie  l^der,  clothing  i^>^ 
Stan,  m  a  soldier's  dress  of  scarlet,  and  £e^stmng  arouailhim  t  ^ 
dle^  ornamented  with  precious  stoi^  in  whidi  a  tepon  «r^  '^  ^ 
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•liMth  of  goM,  WM  ioaerled.  In  the  centary  folkwHng.  howerer. 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  we  meet  with  the  slory 
of  Hereward,  a  very  noble  Anglo-Saxon  youth^  being  knighted  by 
the  abbot  of  Peterborough.  He  made  confession  of  his  sins,  and 
nfi&c  he  had  received  ab^lation,  he  earnestly  prayed  to  be  made  a 
legitimate  knight 

Knighthood  was  always,  and  essentially,  a  personal  distinction, 
and  in  this  respect,  different  from  nobility.  The  nobility  of  Enrope 
were  the  lords  of  particular  districts  of  a  country,  and  although  ori- 
ginally they  held  their  dignities  only  for  lifO)  yet  their  Utle  soon  be- 
came hereditary. 

Every  person  of  noble  birth,  was  required,  when  twelve  years  old 
to  take  a  solemn  oath,  before  the  bishop  of  his  diocese,  to  aefend  the 
oppressed,  &c.  This  was  ordained  at  the  Council  of  Clermont,  in 
the  eleventh  century ;  thus  giving  a  public  and  sacred  sanction  to 
the  humanities  of  chivalry.  But  besides  the  nobility,  others  might 
be  promoted  into  the  order,  by  meritorious  valour. 

Almost  the  whole  of  Europe  was  affected  with  the  chival* 
ric  spirit  It  flourished  most,  however,  in  France,  Spain,  and 
Germany,  and  more  early  developed  itself  as  a  fixed  princi- 
ple of  action,  in  these  countries  than  in  others.  England,  at 
length,  was  not  undistinguished  for  its  chivahry. 

2.  Degrees  of  Chivalry. — There  were  three  degrees  in 
the  chiv^ry  of  Europe : — knights  bannarets,  knights,  and 
esquires. 

A  soldier  must  have  passed  through  the  ranks  of  esquire, 
and  knight,  before  he  could  be  classed  with  the  knights  ban- 
narets. That  high  dignity  could  be  possessed  only  by  a 
knight,  who  bad  served  for  a  length  of  years  in  the  wars,  and 
with  distinction,  and  who  had  a  considerable  retinue  of  men- 
at  arras,  and  other  soMiers. 

$  The  privileges  of  a  knight  bennaret,  were  considerable.  Hb  did 
not  fight  under  the  standard  of  any  baron;  bat  he  formed  his  sol- 
diers under  his  own.  The  baron  and  banoaret,  as  soMien^  were  of 
equal  authority. 

The  second  and  most  numerous  class  of  chivalric  heroes, 
consisted  of  knights.  A  general  qualification  for  knighthood, 
was  noble  or  gentle  birth,  which,  in  its  widest  significatkn, 
expressed  a  state  of  independence, 

}  There  was  no  fixed  amount  of  estate  necessary  for  knighttiood. 
It  was,  however,  a  costly  dignity,  and  many  were  obliged  to  foregp 
it,  on  account  or  its  expenses. 

Though  it  was  often  bestowed  as  an  ornament  of  custom  on  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  a  state^  it  never  altosether  lost  its  character  oi 
being  a  reward  of  merit.  Men-at-arms,  and  other  Boldlera,^ere  often 
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The  teflt  dpsB  of  chivalry,  die  sqcBiriiood,  was  cotnpoBeJ 
of  a  bddy  of  efifeient  soldiers,  inferior  in  rank  lo  the  knigfat, 
and  superior  to  the  men-at-arms.  Many  of  them^  on  variou 
accounts,  remained  in  this  staticm,  during  all  their  mMitarj 
career. 

§  It  wa«  a  maziin  in  chivalry,  that  a  man  had  better  be  a  good 
esquire,  than  a  bad  knight  Military  honours  could  be  readied  bf 
the  squirehood,  as  w^  ^^  ^®  knighthood  of  a  country. 

3;  Education  of  a  Knight.  The  education  of  a  kn^ 
in  the  fieuiiily  of  a  feudal  Icnrd,  generally  commenced  at  the 
age  of  seven  or  eight  years.  The  place  of  educaCioii  was 
sometimes  a  schod  appointed  by  the  noUesof  the  countrj, 
but  most  frequently  the  noblenum's  own  castle,  or  that  of 
some  brother  nobleman,  served. 

$  The  duties  of  the  boy,  for  the  first  seven  yean  of  ius  sRrrioe, 
were  chiefly  personal.  He  learned  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  obedi- 
eMOe^  being  ma^  to  fed  h  a  privilege  to  attend  the  k>rd  and  hs 
lady  in  the  hall,  and  follow  them  in  their  exercisee  of  war  and  pas- 
time. The  intellectual  and  moral  education  of  the  boy  was  givea 
by  the  ladies  of  the  court 

From  the  lips  of  the  ladies,  the  gentle  youth  learned  both  his 
catechism  and  the  art  of  love.  He  was  directed  to  regard  some  oae 
lady  of  the  court  as  the  type  of  the  future  mistress  of  his  heut; 
she  was  the  object  of  all  his  hopes  and  wishes ;  to  her  he  vras  dmi- 
ftiLiaithful,  and  courteous. 

The  Ingredients  of  religion,  love,  and  war,  were  strangely  cooi- 
bined  in  chivalry.  Surrounded  by  noble  females  and  valorooi 
cavaliers,  the  first  impressions  of  the  ftiture  knight  were  on  these 
sut^ts;  and  he  was  taught  to  regard  diivalry  and  Ms  hoDours,  as 
the  most  noble  object  of  ambition. 

The  military  exercises  of  the  youth  were  not  many ;  and 
they  *l¥ere  important  only  as  th^  were  the  eariiest  ideas  of 
his  life.  Dmdkig  the  first  seven  years,  he  was  called  a  vakc 
damcriseas,  or  a  page— -in  the  old  English  ballads  a  chikL 

{  During  this  period,  he  was  taiight  to  lean  over  trendies,  to  laimdi 
or  cast  spears  and  darts,  to  sustain  the  shield,  in  his  walk  to  imitate 
file  measured  tread  of  the  soldier,  and  in  inodc  battle  to  fight  against 
stekes  or  his  youthfbl  cmnpanioos. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  received  the  title  of  anmger,  or 
esquire  \  and  though  he  was  then  authorized  to  carry  annsi 

Shis  perscmal  dixnestic  service  continued  for  some  time, 
education  was  not  completed,  till  the  age  of  twenty -one. 
$  llie  esquire  prepared  the  refectkm  in  the  moniinf ;  and  at 
diniier.h&  as  weUaa  the  page%  attended  at  Oke  table,  aiJpresentsd 
lo  the  lord  and  his  guests  the  Water  used  fi$t\ 
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and  the  «^re  sever  sat  beibre  ihe  flame  taUe^  not  even  in  the  eaee 
of  liatber  and  son— so  strict  was  the  principle  of  chivalric  subordina- 
tion. The  squires  oAen  made  the  beds  of  their  lords.  Each  one 
bad  his  respective  duties — one  was  the  squire  of  the  chamber,  or 
^e  chamberlain,  and  another  the  carrying  squire.  But  their  many 
duues  cannot  here  be  described.  Sp^iser.  in  the  following  stanza, 
beautifully  paints  the  domestic  squire  oischargmg  some  of  his 
duties. 

*'  There  fairiy  them  receives  a  gentle  Bqnire^ 
Of  mild  demeanor  and  rare  ooime«y 
.   Right  cleftDly  dad  in  comely  sad  attire  i 
In  word  and  deed  that  show*d  great  modesty, 
And  knew  Ms  good  to  all  of  each  degree, 
Hight  reverence.    He  them  wkh  speeches  meet 
Dois  fiiirc  entreat,  no  courting  nicety, 
But  simple,  true,  and  eke  unrained  sweet, 
As  might  become  a  squire  so  great  persons  to  greet'* 

In  the  life  of  a  squire,  the  anxieties  of  love,  and  military  exercise^ 
were  commingled.  Chaucer  delightfully  paints  the  softer  employ- 
ment 

**  Singing  he  was  or  floyting  all  the  day. 

He  was  as  fresh  as  is  the  month  of  May, 

He  could  sonis  ;nake,  and  well  endite. 

Just  and  eke  dance,  and  well  poortraie  and  write ;    . 

So  bote  he  kived,  that  by  nlghterdale* 

He  slept  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale.'' 

He  practised  every  mode  by  which  strength  and  activity  could 
be  civen  to  the  body.  He  learned  to  endure  hunger  and  thirst,  heat 
and  cold^  in  their  extremes,  and  to  plunge  all  covered  with  dust  into 
the  runnmg  stream.  He  accustomed  himself  to  wield  the  sword,  to 
thrust  the  lance,  to  strike  with  the  axe,  and  to  wear  armour.  But 
no  exercise  was  more  important  than  that  of  horsemanship.  Of  the 
true  knight,  it  could  be  said, 

"  Wei  could  he  sit  on  horse  and  fiitr  ride.'^ 

4.  Inauguration  of  a  Knight,  The  full  dignity  of 
knighthood,  was  seldom  conferred  on  a  squire  before  the  age 
of  twenty-one.  The  ceremonies  of  inauguration  were  so- 
lemn. The  preparation  consisted  in  prayer,  confession,  and 
fasting— was  accompanied  by  clothing  him  with  a  white 
dress,  which  was  considered  symboiical  of  the  purity  of  his 
new  character :  and  by  throwuig  over  him  a  red  gannent, 
which  was  to  mark  his  resolution  to  shed  his  blood  in  the 
cause  of  heaven.  These  and  other  rites  were  a  necessary 
preliminary. 

♦  Nigfat^llM.  Digitized  by  Google 
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A  chuich,  (NT  hall  of  a  caslle,  was  generalljr  th^  place  of 
inauguration.    The  candidate  first  offered  his  sword  to  the 

Criest,  who  blessed  it  Before  it  was  returned  to  him,  he  took 
is  oaths  of  chivalry. 

§  He  solemnly  swore  to  defend  the  church,  to  attack  tbe  wicked, 
to  respect  the  priesdiood,  to  protect  women  and  the  poor,  to  pre- 
serve the  country  in  tranquillity,  and  to  shed  his  hlood,  ewea  to  the 
last  drop,  in  behalf  of  his  brethren. 

The  young  warrior  having  kneded  with  clasped  hands 
before  the  supreme  lord  in  the  ass^nbly,  (a  purely  feudal 
ceremony,)  and  having  declared  that  his  only  object  is  to 
maintain  religion  and  chivalry,  was  now  invested  with  all 
tlie  exterior  marks  of  the  order.  The  knights  and  ladies  of 
the  court  attended  on  him,  and  delivered  to  him  the  varioua 
pieces  of  his  harness. 

{  The  armour  varied  at  different  periods  and  in  different  countries 
but  some  matters  were  of  permanent  usage.  The  spurs  were  sK 
ways  put  on  first,  and  the  sword  Vras  belted  on  last 

The  concluding  sign  of  being  dubbed  or  adopted  into  the 
order  of  knighthood,  was  a  slight  blow  given  by  the  lord  to 
the  cavalier,  and  called  the  accolade,  from  the  part  of  the 
body,  the  neck,  whereon  it  was  struck.  The  lord  then  pro- 
claimed him  a  knight,  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  saints 

6  The  ceremonies  of  inauguration,  which  have  been  concisely  de»- 
crioed,  were  gone  through  when  knighthood  was  conferred  on  great 
and  public  occasions  of  festivity,  but  they  often  gave  place  to  the 
power  of  rank,  and  the  necessity  of  circumstances.  Princes  were 
exempted  from  the  laborious  offices  of  page  and  squire.  Moi  who 
were  distinguished  soldiers  were  often  adopted  into  chivalry  on  ^ 
eve  of  a  tattle,  as  it  was  considered  that  a  sense  of  their  new 
honours  would  inspire  their  highest  gallantry. 

5.  Equipment  of  a  knight.  The  horse  o(  the  cavalier 
was  his  peculiar  pride,  and  skill  in  the  manageroent  of  the 
animal  was  a  distinction  deemed  worthy  of  every  efforC  The 
knight  bore  about  with  him  a  variety  of  the  instruments  of 
death.  His  chief  offensive  weapon  was  the  lance.  EBb  other 
offensive  weapons  were  a  sword,  (a  &vourite  weapou,)  dag- 
ger, battle-axe,  and  maces.  His  defensive  armour  was  also 
various.  He  had  his  shidd,  helmet  with  its  visor  and  bqayer, 
and  body  harness  made  of  plates  of  steel,  to  which  .difierent 
names  were  given  according  to  the  different  parts  dtihe  hadj 
which  it  covered.  A  long  flowing  robe,  reacning  down  to  the 
heeb,  coiMtituted  the  d«»  of  the  knig^,,,,,,,  Google 
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fioiM  of  the  defetinye  armour  was  so  obnstnicted,  that  it  could 
be  rolled  up,  and  carried  by  the  squire  on  horseback.  It  was  too 
rigid,  heavy,  and  cumbersome  to  be  worn  for  a  long  time  together, 
though  the  knights  were  often  subjected  to  that  inconvenience. 
When  they  were  completely  armed,  no  weapon  could  reach  the  bo* 
dy.  It  was  not  often  that  a  knight  could  be  killed,  except  by  being 
unhorsed.  In  that  event,  a  thin  dagger,  which  was  worn  by  each 
assailant,  was  employed.  This  could  be  thrust  into  the  body  between 
the  plates. 

It  is  only  in  romance,  that  we  read  of  swords  cutting  through  that 
flcdid  front  of  uron,  by  which  a  knight  was  protected.  The  only  way 
in  which  death  could  be  inflicted^  when  he  was  mounted,  was,  by 
thrusting  a  lance  through  the  small  hole  in  the  visor.  Such  a  mode 
of  death  was  not  very  common,  for  the  cavalier  dways  bent  his  face 
almost  to  the  saddle-bow,  when  he  charged.  He  might,  however^ 
be  unhorsed,  in  the  shock  of  meeting,  hi  that  case,  he  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  foe,  who  was  in  the  better  condition. 

The  horse  of  the  knight  was  defended  by  maO,  or  plate,  agreeably 
to  the  fashion  of  the  age.  His  head,  chest,  and  flanks,  were  either 
wholly  or  partially  protected,  and  sometimes,  on  occasions  of  pomp) 
he  was  clad  m  complete  steel. 

6.  The  Chivalric  Character. — In  the  character  of  a  true 
knight,  were  combined  many  virtues  and  noble  endowments. 
It  necessarily  included,  also,  some  prominent  defects.  Com- 
panionship  in  ArmSj  was  a  sacred  principle,  and  a  knight 
would  fly  to  the  rdief  of  his  companion  in  arms,  even  were  bis 
services  demanded  by  a  female,  at  the  time.  His  valour  was 
connected  with  modesty,  and  botb  were,  in  the  highest  de- 
cree, conspicuous.  In  chivalric  war,  much  hiunanity  was 
cllsplayed,  though  in  contentions  of  a  different  kind,  it  was 
unhappily  suppressed.  As  a  knight  fought  for  the  church,  he 
vfas  intderant,  and  towards  infidels  and  heretics  he  ceased  to 
exhibit  his  wonted  forbearance.  His  sense  of  honour  was 
keen,  'and  his  independence  was  consistent  with  discijdine 
and  submission.  His  whole  course  was  dictated  by  a  regard 
to  religion.  His  devotions  were  firequent  Rdigion  entered 
into  all  the  observances  of  chivalry,  but  it  was  only  the  religion 
of  the  times — a  form  rather  than  spirit — ^too  corrupt  to  be  a  safe 
guide.  The  knight,  finally,  was  characteri2sed  by  a  veiy  re- 
markable fidelity  to  obligations,  by  generosity,  and  by  courtesy. 

{  Companionship  in  arms,  was  the  strongest  tie  m  chivalry : 

**  From  this  day  forward  ever  mo^ 

Neither  fiul,  eimer  for  weal  or  wo^ 

To  help  other  at  need. 

Brother,  be  now  true  to  me,  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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Such  a  thirst  for  ranown  In  arm8>  for  tbe  display  of  yallaBflyf  bad 
a  knight,  that  he  would  sometunes  attempt  the  very  height  of  he- 
roism, and  engage  in  the  execution  of  unposcdbilities.  it  was  this 
passion,  which  dictated  many  of  his  vows.  Certain  jFOung  knights 
of  En^and,  during  the  French  wars  of  Edward  III.,  each  bound  no 
one  of  his  eyes  with  a  silk  ribbon,  and  swore  before  the  iM^es  and 
the  peacock,  that  he  would  not  see  with  both  eyes,  until  he  bad  ao- 
omplished  certain  deeds  of  arms  in  France. 

The  valiancy  of  chivalry  was  finely  chastened  byhumiHty : 

"  And  of  his  port,  as  meek  as  b  a  maid.* 

Every  hero,  as  well  as  Chaucer's  knight,  demeaned  himadf  in  aB 
Hungs,  as  if  God  solely  had  controlled ;  and  in  the  divme  name,  vasA 
his  arms,  without  vaunting  or  praising  himself;  for  praise  was  regard- 
ed as  blames  in  the  mouth  of  him  who  commended  his  own  acUoos. 

The  clemency  of  chivalry  was  often  shown,  especially  in  sparing 
mferior  people.  As  a  knight  could  gain  no  honour  in  sla3ring  an  on- 
armed  peasantry,  so  he  seldom  attacked  one  of  this  class ;  and  even 
an  enemy  of  his  own  order,  if  prostrate  and  supplicatmg,  waa  not  often 
despatched. 

Still,  he  was  ruthless  towards  the  infidel  and  heretic  He  knew 
no  other  argument  than  the  sword,  to  gainsay  the  infidel,  and  be 
was  ready,  at  all  times,  to  ''  thrust  it  into  the  belly  of  a  beetle  as  iar 
as  it  would  go." 

Of  his  moral  virtues,  perfect  fidelity  to  a  promise  was  very  ton- 
q;>icuous ;  for  his  nobleness  disdained  any  compromise  with  conve- 
nience or  circumstances.  However  absurd  the  vow,  still  be  w» 
compelled  to  perform  it,  in  all  the  strictness  of  the  letter. 

Knights  were  renowned  for  their  courtesy ;  and  this  prineipk^  lik« 
every  other  blessing  of  modem  times,  had  its  origin  in  the  Chhstian 
religion.  The  world  thought,  that  courtesy  and  chivalry  accorded 
together,  and  that  villanous  and  foul  words,  were  contrary  to  an 
cNtier  which  was  founded  on  piety.  A  knight  was  always  ^)oken  ol 
as  gentle.  The  following  anecdote  curiously  marks  this  quality  of 
chivalric  manners.  The  wife  and  sister  of  Du  Gueselin,  were  ones 
living  in  a  castle,  which  was  attacked  by  a  force  of  Normans  and 
Englishmen.  The  success  was  great  and  important ;  but  public  in- 
dignation was  excited  against  ^e  invaders,  because  they  had  trans- 
gressed the  license  of  war,  in  being  guilty  of  the  uncourteons  actioa 
of  surprising  and  disturbmg  kdies  while  tlm  were  adeep. 

7.  Every  day  life  of  the  Knight. — The  military  and  mo- 
ral qualities  of  knighthood,  were  fostered  by  all  the  drcum- 
Btoiices  of  chivalric  life,  even  those  of  a  peaceful  natiuei 
Their  commoQ  life  was  one  of  amusement  and  revelry,  in 
which  the  images  of  their  favourite  pursuits  were  easily  re- 
called to  their  minds.  They  passed  most  of  their  hours  of 
'  peace,  in  the  diversions  of  fcJconry  and  chess^daying)  in  lis 
tem'ng  to  the  minstrels,  who  sung  the  (eats  of  cbrvaky,  in  rmd 
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mg  romances,  and  in  conversation,  which  turned  almost 
wholly  on  love  and  war.  Entertainments,  also^  at  each 
other's  castles,  were  frequent;  in  these,  the  utmost  merriment 
prevailed. 

§  The  minstrel's  lay,  the  poetry  of  the  troubadour,  the  romance  of 
the  learned  clerk— all  epoke  of  arms  and  amours— of  the  duties  and 
sports  of  chivalry.  Every  barouial  knight  had  his  gay  troop  of  min- 
strels, that  accompanied  him  to  the  field,  and  aftennrards  cnanted  in 
his  hall  the  martial  deeds  which  had  renowned  his  family. 

At  their  entertainments,  the  knights  were  wont  to  rraose  on 
couches,  or  sit  on  benches.  The  guests  were  placed  two  by  two, 
and  only  one  plate  was  allotted  to  each  pair ;  for  to  eat  on  the  same 
trencher  or  plate  with  any  one,  was  considered  the  strongest  mark 
of  friendship  or  love.  Peacocks  and  pheasants  were  the  peculiar 
food  of  knights,  on  great  and  festival  occasions. 

8.  The  Cnivalric  lady-love.  The  females  of  chivaLy, 
possessed  a  distinct  and  peculiar  character.  The  lady^  like 
the  knight,  was  regularly  trained  up  to  become,  at  length,  the 
mistress  of  his  affections.  She  was  commonly  educated  in 
the  castle  of  some  knight  or  baron,  her  father's  friend.  One 
of  the  first  duties  or  accomplishments  which  she  learned,  was 
tliat  of  courtesy,  and  condescension  to  her  inferiors.  In  those 
days,  her  mental  education  was  not  of  a  high  polish.  Some 
knowledge  of  medicine  was  deemed  desirable,  as  chivalry  re- 
quired her  to  take  care  of  her  wounded  knight.  Her  dress 
was  required  to  be  plain,  except  on  festive  occasions. 

§  The  only  tasks  on  her  intellect,  were  to  repe^  the  prayers  of  the 
church,  to  smg  a  brief  piece  of  poetry,  or  the  longer  romaunt  She 
could  also  play  on  the  harp.  Sometimes  the  graver  sciences  were 
introduced  into  female  education.  There  were  solitary  mstances,  in 
which  might  be  apphed  what  was  sung  of  Felice,  the  daughter  of 
the  ear]  of  Warwick. 

■  Bufiy  they  (her  masten)  weire  that  maiden  to  leer, 

And  tney  lered  her  of  astronomy 

Of  annametrick,  and  of  geometry ; 

Of  aophi^tiv  ihe  was  alto  witty, 

Of  rhctorick  and  of  other  clergy ; 

Learned  ahe  was  in  mudck, 

Of  cietfiy  was  her  none  like." 

In  that  singular  system  of  manners  which  we  call  chivalric,  lo\  Cj' 
oext  to  religion,  was  the  most  influential  principle.  In  many  instan  • 
ces,  it  was  doubtless  the  most  influential  The  true  knight  was  a 
more  perfect  personification  of  love,  than  poets  and  romancers  ever 
dreamed.  The  fair  object  of  his  passion,  reigned  in  his  heart,  with 
absolute  dominion. 

Every  faflant  spirit  of  «*  gentle"  Gower's  days,  the  reimjaf  Ed- 
ward rtJL  saw  of  his  mistress.  ^  ^  '-^  ^v  Google  ^ 
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u  Wlut  tfahiir  she  bid  me  do^  I  do^ 
And  whero  ihe  bid  me  go^  I  go." 

CluTalrio  love,  had  both  its  absurdities  and  implies.  Knigfaa 
were  not  satisfied  to  fight  in  d^ence  of  ^e  ladies,  and  to  jonst  ir 
tiieir  honour,  but  from  the  extravagance  of  their  love,  each  knight 
maintained  at  the  point  of  his  lance,  that  his  mistreBs  surpassed  all 
other  ladies  in  beauty. 

Chiyalric  love,  became  a  foe  to  the  distictions  of  wealth  axid  ranL 
and  many  a  knight,  whose  whole  fortune  lay  in  his  prowess  gained 
the  hand  of  high  bom  beauty. 

In  chivalry  there  was  always  a  g^ierous  coDsideratioQ  ibc 
woman.  Hence  proceeded  the  honoraUe  maxim,  that  it  was 
not  just  or  courteous  to  take  ladies  in  war. 

§  In  the  wars  of  the  Guclphs  and  the  GhibeUines,  the  emperor 
Conrad,  as  an  offended  sovereign,  had  refused  all  terms  of  capitub 
tion  to  the  garrison  of  Winnisberff ;  but  as  a  courteous  knight,  be 
permitted  the  women  to  depart  with  such  of  their  precious  effects  as 
they  themselves  could  transport  The  gates  (m  the  town  were 
thrown  open,  and  a  long  procession  of  matrons,  eadi  bearing  a  hus- 
band or  a  father,  or  brother,  on  her  shoulders,  passed  in  safety 
through  the  applauding  camp. 

9.  Touniaments  and  Jousts,  Tournaments  and  jousts, 
were  both  the  offspring  and  the  cherisher  of  chivaky.  No 
amusement  or  exercise  was  so  delighted  in  by  gallant  knights 
and  beauteous  ladies,  by  kings,  the  nobility,  and  the  gentry, 
as  these  images  of  war.  They  were  often  splendid  beyond 
description,  especially  at  coronations,  the  marriage  of  princes, 
and  important  victories. 

Tournaments  were  military  exercises,  performed  by  two 
parties  of  cavaliers,  with  hurtless  weapcMis. 

§  If  the  occasion  was  high  and  solemn,  it  was  annoimeed  al  the 
courts  of  difierent  sovereigns,  fa^"  heralds,  sent  by  the  king  who  pro- 
posed to  hold  the  martial  exercise ;  and  all  those  who  valued  ueir 
knighthoodj  together  with  respected  dames  and  maidensy  weare  invi- 
ted to  repair  to  the  appointed  city,  and  prove  their  chivalry.  Not 
knights  alone,  but  kings  and  princes,  pricked  over  the  plain  in  galr 
lant  and  graceful  array ;  for  though  they  were  not  expected  to  stoop 
to  many  knightly  observances,  they  were  eager  to  prove  their  dii- 
valric  character,  by  deeds  of  valour.  For  this  the/overiooked  the 
pride  of  station 

Not  every  knight  might  tourney.  He  must  have  been  gtiO^  ol 
no  unchivalric  deportment  He  must  never  have  blasphemed  God, 
or  offended  the  ladies ;  must  never  have  been  flalse,  ungrateful,  or 
deserted  a  brother-in-arms  in  battle.  The  rules  of  tourneying,  how- 
ever, were  sometimes  evaded.  Young  knights,  particularly,  often 
concealed  their  names,  and  came  in  disguise. 

The  place  of  combat  was,  the  I]sto,alarge&pac^miiTOund 
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6d  bjr  rapes  or  railing,  in  single  or  dooUe  rows.  Sometimes 
iheate  was  a  wooden  division  in  the  lists  or  area,  to  prevent 
the  horses  of  the  adverse  knights  from  careering  agamst  one 
another. 

The  ladies  were  the  supreme  judges  of  tournaments ;  but 
they  generally  deputed  their  power  to  a  knight,  who  was  cal- 
led on  this  account,  the  Knight  of  Honour.  They  some- 
times proposed  the  rewards,  such  as  a  diamond,  ruby,  ice 
But  the  meed  of  renown  was  oflener  military. 

§  When  the  knights  reached  the  lists,  their  arms  were  examined 
by  the  constable,  m  order  that  only  hurtless  ones  might  be  used. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  regulation,  there  existed  a  strong  di^K)6i- 
tjon,  in  many  instances,  to  convert  tournaments  into  real  battles. 
Victory  at  a  tournament  was  scarcely  less  glorious  than  victory  in 
the  field.  The  ladies,  the  minstrels,  and  the  whole  assembled  mul- 
tittide,  acclaimed  the  conaueror.  The  practice  of  converting  the 
elegant  tournament  into  a  deadly  fray,  occasioned  an  oath  to  be  im- 
po^  on  all  knights,  that  they  would  frequent  tournaments,  solely, 
to  learn  military  exercises. 

The  chivaliic  bands  were  so  well  poised,  that  one  encounter  sddom 
terminated  the  sport.  The  lances  were  broken,  horses  and  knights 
overthrown,  and  the  tide  of  victory  flowed  to  either  end  of  the  fists. 
The  air  was  rent  with  names  of  ladiea  Each  knight  called  upon 
his  mistress  to  assist  him,  thinking  that  there  was  a  magic  in  beauty, 
to  sustain  his  strength  and  courage.  Death  sometimes,  though  not 
often,  ensued.  It  was  on  the  whole  a  hazardous  and  dissohite  amuse- 
ment. The  revelry  which  followed,  lasted  often  two  or  three  days. 
The  court  of  Rome  was  justly  hostile  to  tournaments,  and  thunder- 
ed its  denial  of  christian  sepulture  to  those  who  fell  in  a  tilting 
ground  ;  but  still  the  practice  went  on. 

Of  jousts,  there  were  two  sorts ;  the  joust  to  the  utterance, 
and  the  joust  of  peace.  The  ^rmer  expressed  a  single  com- 
bat between  two  knights,  who  were  generaUy  of  different 
nations.  In  strictness  of  speech,  the  judicial  combat  was  a 
joust  to  the  utterance ;  and  so  was  every  duel,  whether  lawful  or 
unlawful ;  but  with  such  jousts,  chivalry  has  no  direct  con- 
cern, though  the  absurd  and  iniquitous  practice  of  modem 
duelling,  grew  out  of  its  principles. 

{  The  joust  was  not  so  favourite  an  amusement  as  the  tournament 
for  baronial  pomp  was  not  necessary  to  its  display ;  often  was  it  held 
without  a  store  of  bright  ladies  distributing  the  prize. 

The  joust  of  peace  often  took  place  at  the  conclusion  of  a 

tournament     A  knight  who  had  acquired  honour,  would 

ride  about  the  lists,  and  call  on  the  surrounding  cavaliers,  by 

Iheh:  valiancy^  and  for  the  love  of  the  ladies,  to  encounter  him 
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in  three  strokes  of  the  lance.  The  joust  was  more  freqnent- 
ly  held  at  a  place  expressly  appointed  for  the  occasion.  The 
mode  of  combat  was  always  specifically  described. 

Jousts  possessed  a  more  martial  character  than  tourna- 
ments. Such  usually  was  the  dexterity  of  the  combaiants, 
that  the  encounter  of  the  lance  was  seldom  &tal. 

§  Through  the  long  period  of  the  middle  ages,  tournaments  and 

ioudts  were  the  elegant  pastimes  of  Europe  and  Greece.  Knigbl- 
iood  had  its  triumph  over  classical  institutions^  when  the  games  of 
chivalry  were  played  in  the  circus  of  Constantmople.  In  Uie  West 
they  survived  chivalry  itself,  whose  image  Uiey  nad  reflected  ana 
brightened,  for  changes  in  the  military  art,  did  not  immediately  aP 
feet  manners ;  and  the  world  long  clung  with  fondness  to  those 
splendid  and  gr^ful,  though  dissipating  shows  which  bad  thrown 
light  and  elegance  over  the  warriors  and  dames  of  yore. 

10.  Orders  of  Knighthood.  Chivalry  had  its  various 
orders,  or  associations  of  cavaliers,  formed  for  specific  purposes, 
generally  of  a  benevolent  character.  Ten  of  them  remain 
to  the  present  time.  Most  of  the  present  orders  are  otherwise 
than  of  a  chivalric  origin.  The  orders  of  chivalry  were  of 
two  general  descriptions,  viz.  retigious  and  military.  They 
extended  over  various  countries,  particularly  the  Holy  Land, 
England,  Spain,  France,  and  Italy.  Some  of  the  reb'gious 
orders  were  those  of  the  Templars,  Su  James,  Calatrava, 
Alcantara,  the  Lady  of  Mercy,  and  St  Michael.  In  the  re- 
ligious orders,  the  cavaliers  were  boimd  by  the  three  great 
monastic  vows,  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience. 

The  military  orders,  were  nnitations  of  the  religious-  Those 
of  the  Garter,  tlu  Golden  Fleece,  and  St  Michael,  in  France, 
were  clearly  of  chivalric  origin.  Many  others  that  now  ex- 
ist, cannot  boast  cf  such  a  descent.  All  these  institutions  bad 
particular  rules  b)  which  fliey  professed  to  be  governed,  but 
they  varied  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  They  need  not 
here  be  recited. 

§  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  describe  the  character  and  pro- 
gress of  chivalry  in  the  several  countries  in  which  it  flourished,  or 
to  detail  the  exploits  of  renowned  individuals.  It  belongs  to  this 
work  to  sketch  only  the  general  features  of  the  system,  which  has 
been  done.  It  remains  now  to  notice  the  merits  and  efiectaol 
chivalry. 

11.  Merits  and  Effects  of  Chivalry.  Chivalry  was,  in 
many  respects,  a  whimsical  institution ;  but  it  well  suited  the 
period  in  which  it  rose  and  flourished,  and  seems  to  have 
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been  needed  in  thoee  ages.  It  was  probably  the  best  system 
that  could  have  been  i^opted  to  aid  the  improvement  of  so- 
ciety, at  a  time  when  Christianity  was  so  deeply  corrupted. 
The  principles  of  this  religion,  9s  it  was  then  understood  and 
practised,  were  incorporated  in  it ;  and  much  of  the  good 
which  it  included,  was  the  fruit  of  the  Gospel.  Its  th^ry, 
however,  was  in  several  respects  indefensible,  and  its  practice 
was  larely  ever  so  good  as  its  theory.  Still  we  find  much  to 
admire  m  chivalry,  considering  the  character  of  the  nations 
among  whom  it  prevailed. 

§  ^  The  patriarchal  system  of  manners,  shaped  and  sanctioned  by 
Christianity,  formed  the  fabric  of  chivalry;  and  romance,  with  its 
many  coloured  hues,  gave  it  light  and  beauty.  The  early  ages  of 
Europe  gaily  moved  in  all  the  wildness  and  vigour  of  youth ;  imagi- 
nation freshened  and  heightened  every  pleasure ;  the  world  was  a 
vision,  and  life  a  dream.  The  common  and  palpable  value  of  an  ob- 
ject, was  never  looked  at,  but  every  thing  was  viewed  in  its  connee- 
tion  with  fancy  and  sentiment  Prudence  and  calculation  were  not 
suffered  to  check  noble  aspirations ;  duties  were  not  cautiously  re- 
garded with  a  view  to  limit  the  performance  of  them ;  for  every 
principle  was  not  only  practised  with  zeal,  but  the  same  fervid  wish 
to  do  well,  lent  it  new  obligations.  From  these  feelings  proceeded 
aU  the  graceful  refinements,  all  the  romance  of  chivalry." 

This  institution  fostered  civilization,  and  was  therefore  needed  in 
a  barbarous  age.  It  refined  the  manners,  and  added  harmony  to 
social  intercourse,  where  otherwise  little  but  rudeness  and  misrule 
would  have  prevailed.  It  contributed  to  the  safety  and  order  of 
society,  inasmuch  as  it  thinned  the  ranks  of  robbers  and  ruffians. 
It  infused  kind  aud  beneficent  feelings  into  the  bosom^  and  enjoined 
external  propriety  of  conduct,  and  courtesv  of  behaviour.  It  culti- 
vated a  humanity  which  was  not  limited  by  kindred  or  country. 
As  chivalry  was  spread  over  Europe,  it  formed  numkind  into  one 
band,  one  order  of  men.  The  features  of  war  were  softened  by  its 
influence.  It  taught  the  warrior  gentleness  and  clemency.  A  nice 
sense  of  honour  and  a  scrupulous  regard  of  truth  were  fostered  by 
iia  maxims.  It  was  a  principle,  as  well  as  a  feeling  and  a  love  in 
chivalry,  to  guard  and  cherish  woman,  and  many  of  its  amenities 
proceeded  from  her  mild  mfluence.  In  fine,  it  corrected  the  peculiar 
evils  of  the  feudal  system,  haughtiness,  tyranny,  oppression,  and 
misrule. 

Notwithstanding  these  beneficial  effects  of  chivalry,  it  roust  be 
acknowledged  that  other  efiects  attended  it,  which  may  well  qualify 
the  language  of  praise.  Still  we  are  willmg  to  believe,  that  it  did 
more  good  than  mischief^  in  a  secular  view.  It  has,  however,  been 
more  condemn  xl  than  lauded,  and  every  one  knows  the  exquisHe 
ridicule  which  has  been  thrown  upon  it,  or  rather  upon  its  extract 
gancies,  by  the  inimitable  author  of  Don  (^(^QJ^^^ted  « 
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■0016  de|pi66  in  kxMeiiess  of  mora^  in  respeci^v^Bik  to  ^b  interconrsB 
of  Uie  86X60;  the  parity  of  which  it  so  highly  profeflsed  to  rcgaiA 
tnd  defend.  Instancen  of  gross  violence  and  injustice  in  the  con- 
duct of  knights,  too  often  appeared ;  and  it  nourished  feelings  of  re^ 
sentment  and  the  love  of  war.  While  it  stript  war  of  man^ 
features  of  savageness  by  the  civilities  and  courtenes  with  wbich  it 
surrounded  it,  it  at  the  same  time  nouridied  that  proud  and  sena- 
tive  spirit,  falsely  called  honour,  whidi  suffers  no  wound,  wiflKml 
seating  redress  in  the  private  duel. 

These,  it  is  thought,  are  mostly  exceptions  to  its  general  spirit  and 
tendency ;  and  as  to  individual  persons,  it  is  doubtless  too  true,  that 
recreant  knights  may  be  fond,  on  the  same  principle,  that  false  fno- 
fessors  may  he  found  of  the  only  true  rdigion  on  earth,  viz.,  the  im- 
perfection of  human  nature. 

A  witty  oLd  English  author  says,  that  ^  errant  knight4  were  arrant 
knaves."  And  another  remarks,  that  ^*  thdr  horses  gman  under  the 
burden,  not  of  weapons,  but  of  wine;  not  with  lances,  but  cheeses; 
not  with  swords,  but  with  bottles ;  not  with  spears,  bat  with  spits.* 
This  is  spleen. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  the  precise  period  of  the  duratioii  of 
chivalry.  It  was  a  light  which  was  kindled  in  a  dark  age, 
and  it  went  out  when  that  age  was  beginning  to  be  brightened 
with  superior  luminaries.  Viewing  the  subject  in  its  great 
and  leading  bearings,  chivalry  may  be  said  to  be  coeval  with 
the  middle  ages  of  Europe,  and  all  its  power  ceased  when 
new  systems  of  Avarfare  were  matured,  when  the  revivsl  of 
letters  was  complete  and  general,  and  the  reformation  of  re- 
ligion gave  a  new  subject  for  the  feehngs  and  thoughts  of 
men. 

Romances. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  middle  ages,  connected  with  chivalry 
and  subservient  to  it,  was  the  production  of  Romances.  Hiese 
were  books  which  describe  an  extravagant  kind  of  chivalry^ 
and  were  then  read  with  singular  avidity,  and  indeed  con- 
stituted the  principal  reading  of  the  people.  They  were  so 
called,  from  the  language  in  which  they  were  written ;  Ro- 
mance, a  mixture  of  the  Gallic  and  Latin.  They  first  ap- 
peared about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  their  ori- 
gin is  to  be  traced  to  the  Pn>ven9al  Troubadours,  a  sort  of 
story  tellers  and  bards  in  Provence.  In  these  productions,  it 
has  been  observed,  appeared  the  first  dawnings  of  noodem 
litemture. 

}  The  more  ancient  romances  did  not  record  contemporary  events^ 
since  fiction  or  exaggeration  hero  would  have  been  detectad.    Jheh 
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•ttbjects  were  9n  ideal  chiyalry.  They  depicted  not  <mly  knighti^ 
setting  forth  to  redress  all  manner  of  wrongs,  but  roacnciaus,  arft- 
gous  and  giants,  invulnerable  men,  winged  horses,  enr.haniea  armour, 
and  enchanted  castles ;  adventures  wBich  nobody  couid  really  be- 
lieve, but  the  possibili^  of  which,  owing  to  the  Ignorance  and  su- 
perstition of  the  times,  might  have  been  admitted  by  ihe  readers. 

Among  others  of  the  early  romances,  the  foUowiug  were  celebra- 
ted, viz:—the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,  Sir  Launcelot, 
.Vmadis  de  Gaul,  Charlemagne  and  his  Twelve  Peers,  King  Arthur 
and  the  noble  knights  of  the  Round  Table.  From  these  sprung  a 
progeny  no  less  wild  and  extravagant,  till  in  a  subsequent  era,  at  a 
considerable  distance,  a  revolution  occurred  in  this  species  of  wri- 
ting. Romances  of  a  new  order,  appeared  in  the  Astrsea  of  Durf<5. 
the  Grand  Cyrus,  the  Clelia  and  Cleopatra,  of  Mad.  Scuderi,  and 
others,  which,  though  leaving  out  the  dragons  and  necromancers, 
were  still  unnatural,  and  too  marvellous  for  belief.  Both  classes  of 
these  productions,  partook  of  a  moral  and  virtuous  turn,  and  highly 
extoUed  heroism,  generosity,  and  piety.  The  familiar  novel  of  moo. 
ern  ages,  was  the  last  form  of  the  Romance. 

These  books,  as  an  author  has  observ&i,  "composed  upon  the 
striking  subjects  of  gallantry,  war,  satire,  and  history,  first  awaken- 
ed Europe  from  its  ignorance  and  lethargy,  amused  the  muids  of 
men  with  grotesque  and  lively  images  and  descriptions,  and  first 
taught  them  to  thinks  reflect,  and  judge  upon  subjects  of  imagina- 
tion." Much  of  the  popular  literature  of  Italy,  consisted  of  roiAan- 
ces ;  and  the  chief  topics  of  them  were  the  exploits,  both  in  arms 
and  amours,  of  Charlemagne  and  his  Paladins.  In  Encfland,  so  much 
was  thought  of  romances,  that  Caxton,  the  father  of  English  prmt- 
ing,  could  exhort,  "  Read  the  noble  volumes  of  St  Graal,  of  Laun- 
cew*,  of  Perceforest,  of  (Jawayn,  of  Tristem,  of  Galaod,  of  Perce- 
val, and  many  more.  Then  shall  you  see  manhood,  courtesy,  and 
geiitUness." 

PilgTtmoffes, 

The  pilgrimages  so  common  (o  the  people  of  Europe,  be 
fore  and  at  the  time  of  the  crusades,  were  journeys  uader 
taken  to  some  holy  place,  in  order  to  adore  the  relics  of  some 
deceased  saint.  They  were  considered  meritorious  acts,  a  re- 
Iio:iou8  discipline  of  great  importance.  It.  was  about  the  mid- 
dle ages  of  the  church,  that  pilgrimages  began  to  be  made, 
but  their  reputation  was  highest  after  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  when  almost  eveiy  one  was  inclined  to  visit  places  of 
devotion,  not  excepting  kings  and  princes,  and  even  bishope 
did  not  hesitate  to  absent  themselves  from  their  churches,  on 
the  same  account  The  places  most  visited,  were  Jerusalem, 
Rome,  Tours,  and  ComposteUa. 

§  Jerusalem,  as  the  resort  of  pilgrims,  wan  fiBO*  the  most  famous 
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and  aM  the  wan  of  thecnuadea  w^eoccaaioiiedoasoooimiiol  tint 
place.  Afl  to  Compostella,  we  find  that  in  1428,  abondanees  of  li- 
oenaes  were  granted  by  the  crown  of  England,  to  captains  of  Esig- 
li^  ships,  for  carrying  numbers  of  devout  persons  thither,  to  the 
^rine  of  St  James,  provided,  howev^,  that  those  pUgrims  shooM 
first  \Md  themselves  by  an  oath,  not  to  take  any  thing  prejudicial  to 
England,  nor  to  reveal  any  of  its  secrets,  nor  to  earry  out  with  then 
any  more  gold  or  silver,  than  what  would  be  sufilcient  for  their 
reasonable  expanses. 

In  almost  every  country  where  popery  has  been  established^O- 
grimages  have  been  common.  In  England,  the  shrine  of  St  iW 
mas-^-Becket,  was  the  chief  resort  of  the  pious,  and  in  Scotland,  SL 
Andrew's,  where,  a^  tradition  informs  us,  was  deposited  a  leg  of  the 
holy  apostle !  In  Ireland,  pilgrimages  have  been  continu^  even 
down  to  modem  times. 

Manners  and  Character  of  the  Gothic^  or  Scandinavian 
Nations. 

The  brevity  of  the  plan  of  this  work,  will  not  admit  a  separate  ac- 
count of  the  manners  and  character  of  the  various  nations,  wfaoae 
history  it  narrates.  The  genius  and  national  character  of  the  Ro- 
mans, during  the  long  period  in  which  they  were  masters  of  Ae 
wortd,  have  been  exhibited  to  some  extent  in  the  political  history  of 
that  people.  The  manners  and  character  of  the  present  nations  ctf 
Europe,  and  of  nations  decended  from  them,  in  other  parts  of  the 
fflobe,  except  the  particulars  included  in  the  account  of  chivahy, 
Uie  feudd  system,  &c.  already  given,  must  be  learned  from  more  ex- 
tended works.  But  in  regard  to  those  barbarous  nations  of  the  ncvtfa, 
who  conquered  the  Roman  empires  and  ftorn  whom  many  of  the 
present  European  communities  are  descended,  it  is  proper  that  samt- 
thing  should  be  said  in  these  General  Views.  The  manners  and  in- 
stitutions of  these  tribes,  are  curious  objects  of  inquiry,  from  their 
influence  on  the  constitutions  and  national  character  of  most  of  the 
modqfn  kingdoms  of  Europe.  The  inhabitants  of  ^ese  kin^oma 
are  a  mixed  race,  compounded  of  the  Goths  and  of  the  nations  whom 
they  subdued,  and  consequently  the  manners,  laws,  and  institutions 
of  the  eonquenMTs  ,and  the  conquered,  would  naturally  afiect  and 
•  modify  those  of  one  another. 

The  Goihic,  or  Scandinavian  nations,  were  the  Goths, 
properly  so  called,  the  Gepidse,  the  Lombards,  the  Heruli, 
and  the  Yandab.  Other  barbaroud  tribes  from  the  north  of 
Asia  or  Europe,  were  the  Huns,  Alains,  Bulgari,  Suevi, 
Burgundians,  Franks,  Alemani,  Normans,  Saxons,  &c.  The 
parts  which  these  various  nations  acted,  in  the  political  histo 
ry  of  the  world,  have  been  described  in  the  proper  place. 
Thdr  manners,  character,  &c.  particularly  those  k  the  Scan- 
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dinaTian  tribes,  may  be  learned,  m  par(»  firDm  the  Mowing 
brief  account 

(1.)  Some  characteristics  were  common  to  them  an.  What- 
ever diflerence  of  manners  and  customs  there  may  have  been 
among  the  various  tribes  of  Scandinavian  origin,  the  promi- 
nent features  of  their  character,  appear  to  have  been  the 
same.  They  were  formed  by  all  their  habits  and  education 
for  a  brave  and  conquering  race.  The  corrupted  Roman 
world  could  not  but  fall  before  a  people,  whose  bodily  frame 
inras  invigorated  by  the  climate  which  they  inhabited,  and 
inured  to  danger  and  fatigue,  whose  habitual  occupation  was 
war,  and  whose  religion  taught  them  that  the  loss  of  life  in 
battle,  was  a  certain  passport  to  the  halls  of  Odin. 

§  The  Scandinavian  and  Scythian  nations,  probably  had  the  same 
origin,  inasmuch  as  they  agreed  in  manners  and  institutions.  The 
characteristics  of  the  S<r^ian8,  as  given  by  Herodotus,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Scandinavians.  Their  life  was  spent  in  hunting,  pastu- 
rage, and  predatory  war.  They  entertained  a  high  respect  for  their 
women,  despised  learning,  and  for  many  ages  hsS  no  other  rec_prds 
than  the  songs  of  their  bards. 

The  theology  of  the  Scandinavians,  was  a  proper  index  of  their 
manners.  One  of  their  leading  articles  in  religion,  was  to  be  intre- 
pid  in  fight.  As,  moreover,  they  believed  the  world  to  be  the  work 
of  some  superior  intelligences,  so  they  held  that  it  was  regulated 
and  fixed  by  an  unalterable  destiny.  These  notions  had  a  won- 
derful effect  on  the  national  manners,  and  on  the  conduct  of  in- 
dividuals. The  Scandinavian  had  no  other  delight,  than  what  war 
afTordcd ;  he  entertained  «n  absolute  contempt  of  danger  and  of 
death :  and  the  larger  the  number  of  his  enemies  slain  in  battle,  the 
more  highly  was  he  esteemed  by  others,  and  himself.  The  solace  of 
his  departing  spirit,  was  a  recital  of  his  acts  of  carnage. 

His  God  was  Odin,  a  God  clothed  with  every  terror,  and  delighting 
In  war,  revenge  and  slaughter.  From  him  and  Frea,  the  heavenly 
mother,  sprung  various  lesser  divinities ;  as  Thor,  who  pcipetually 
wars  against  Loke  and^  his  evil  |riant8  ;  and  the  virgins  of  tjbe  Val 
halla,  whose  office  it  is  to  minister  to  the  departed  heroes.  Tlio 
joys  of  paradise  are  fig:htiug,  perpetual  carnage,  and  drinking  beer 
out  of  the  skulls  of  their  enemies.  Of  these  joys,  the  cowardly  are 
never  suffered  to  partake. 

TTiere  was  a  great  similarity  between  the  manners  of  the  Scandi- 
navians, and  those  of  the  ancient  Germans.  Tlie  latter,  howevei*, 
seem  to  have  sprung  from  a  difierent  ongm.  The  Germans  as  well 
as  the  Gauls,  were  branches  of  the  Celtas,  a  great  original  nation, 
who  inhabited  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  south  of  the  Baltic, 
before  they  were  invaded  by  the  Scandinavian  tribes.  The  religion 
of  the  Celts,  difiered  in  some  respects  from  that  of  their  northern 
neighbcMirs,  though  it  was  founded  on  the  same  principles.    It  was 
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the  Drnidieal  syilenL  They  vmuSlj  performed  their  derotioDs  ■ 
sacred  ffroves,  woods  or  forests.  Of  their  sacrifioes.  horses  were  as- 
counted  the  most  acceptable,  but  their  altars,  like  thoee  of  most  bsF- 
barous  nations,  were  sometimes  sprinkled  with  human  blo^d. 

The  warriors  of  Scandhiavia,  upon  their  settlemoit  in  tae  profin- 
ces  of  the  Roman  empire,  soon  lost  much  of  their  native  femcHj  wai 
barbarism.  Sometime  previouslv  to  this  chanse  in  their  ooodms^ 
they  had  nominally  embraced  Christianity,  and  their  morality  bad 
become  respectable.  Tlie  Gothic  conquerors  of  Ronoe,  generally 
spared  the  noble  works  of  art,  and  Theodoric  the  Great,  at  the  beid 
of  the  Gothic  monarchy  in  Italy,  was  an  excellent  sovereign,  mild, 
indulgent,  prudent,  and  enlightened.  Under  this  monandi,  and  etci 
under  Alaric,  Amalasonte,  and  Totila,  the  Romans  wane  treated  wiik 
an  indulgence  which  they  could  scarcely  have  expected.  Theff 
government  was  monarchical ;  at  €rst  elective,  afterwards  heredita- 
ry, in  the  sense  that  the  sovereign  on  his  death  bed  appointed  \m 
sueressor. 

(2.)  A  few  things  may  be  noticed  as  applicable  to  paitica- 
iar  tribes.  There  were  some  diversities  of  character  and  in- 
stitutions, that  throw  additional  light  on  the  genius  and  man- 
ners of  modern  civilized  nations. 

§  The  Cxoths,  properly  so  called,  appear  to  have  been  famed,  e?rv 
in  the  earli^  ages,  for  their  hospitality  and  kindness  to  strangeis. 
They  encouraged  the  study  of  philosophy,  above  all  other  barbarooi 
nations:  and  Horace  has  bestowed  some  warm  encoroioms  on  tiife 
virtue  of  their  women.  Poligamy,  however,  was  universally  coun- 
tenanced among  them  ;  and  their  martial  disposition,  induced  them 
to  commit  many  unwarrantable  depredations  on  the  territories  of 
their  neighbours.  Their  principed  weapons  consisted  of  bearded 
lances,  and  missUe  hatchets.    Their  government  Avas  monarchical 

After  the  Goths,  upon  their  conquest  of  the  Roman  empire,  be- 
came divided  into  Ostrogoths  and  Visogoths,  their  policy  somewhat 
varied.  The  former  enforced,  in  their  new  dominions,  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Roman  laws.  The  latter  adhered  to  a  code  compOed 
by  their  own  sovereigns,  and  founded  on  their  ancient  manners  and 
usages.  .  From  this  (x>de  may  be  gathered  much  information  respect- 
ing their  national  character  and  genius. 

The  following  are  a  few  particulars,  imparting  this  information. 
"  It  is  enacted  by  laws  of  the  Visoffoths,  that  no  judge  shall  decide 
m  any  law  suit,  unless  he  finds  in  that  book,  a  law  applicable  to  the 
case.  AJl  causes  that  fall  not  under  this  description,  are  reserved 
for  the  decision  of  the  sovereign.  The  penal  laws  are  severe,  but 
tempered  with  equity.  No  punishment  can  aiiect  the  heirs  of  the 
criminaJ.  Death  was  the  punishment  of  the  murder  of  a  freeman, 
and  perpetual  infamy  of  the  murder  of  a  slave.  Pecuniary  fmes 
were  enacted  for  various  subordinate  offences,  according  to  ihetr 
measures  of  criminality.  An  adulterer  was  delivered  in  lx)ndage  to 
the  injured  husband ;  and  the  free  woman  who  had  committed  adul- 
tery with  a  married  man,  became  the  slave  of  his  wife.    No  phyai 
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dan  was  allowed  tovlflh  a  female  patient,  but  in  the  presence  of  her 
nearest  kindred.  The  lex  ialiaiUonis  was  in  great  observance  to 
midi  injuries  as  admitted  of  it" 

The  Heruli  appear  to  have  had  some  laws  peculiar  to  themselves ; 
to  among  them,  when  persons  had  attamed  to  a  certain  age.  they 
ivere  placed  on  a  pUe  of  wood,  put  to  death,  and  their  b^ies  re- 
duced to  ashes.  When  a  roan  died,  his  wife  was  obliged  either  to 
strangle  herself  on  his  tomb,  or  become  an  object  of  universal  con- 
tempt; and  human  sacritfces  were  frequently  ofiered  to  aj^iease  the 
gods  of  the  country.  The  generality  of  the  people  were  distin- 
guished for  courage,  swiftness,  and  activity;  but  their  manners  were 
greatly  corrupt,  and  every  kind  of  impurity  was  practised  without 
shame  or  control  Their  government  is  said  to  have  been  monar- 
ohical ;  but  H  appears  that  thehr  kmgs  possessed  a  very  small  share 
of  authority,  and  difiered  but  little,  in  any  respect,  from  their 
subjects. 

The  Huns,  though  not  of  Scandinavian  origin,  but  from  the 
vast  deserts  bordering  on  the  north  of  China,  were  a  hardy,  warlike, 
and  ferocious  people,  who  at  first  subsisted  entirely  on  roots  or  raw 
meat ;  lived  constantly  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  woods,  or  among 
the  excavations  of  the  mountains j  were  accustomed  even  to  eat 
and  sleep  on  horseback;  and  professed  the  utmost  contempt  for 
raiment,  houses,  and  other  conveniences  of  life.  They  were  desti- 
tute equally  of  religious  and  civil  institutions,  and  abandoned  them- 
selves without  restraint  to  the  gratification  of  their  unruly  passions. 
Hence  we  find  them  making  frequent  incursions  into  the  Roman 
empire,  in  defiance  of  the  most  solemn  oaths,  and  even  occasionally 
tnminff  their  arms  against  their  own  coimtr3rmen  for  a  pecuniary 
reward.  Their  distinctive  character  and  institutions  were  lost,  after 
they  were  subdued  by  Charlemagne,  and  dispersed  among  other 
nations. 

Learning  and  the  Arts. 

Sect.  1.  The  interesting  tqpics  embraced  in  this  article 
may  be  treated  synchronically,  or  according  to  certain  eras. 
Including  literature,  science,  philosophy,  and  the  fine  arts, 
such  as  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  they  are  too 
numerous  and  extensive  to  be  treated  particularly  according 
to  the  different  states  or  nations,  in  so  compendious  a  work  as 
the  present  The  mere  sketch  here  to  be  preseiHed,  will  in- 
clude three  eras.  1.  From  the  close  of  the  Augustan  age 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Western  Roman  empire,  or  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dark  ages.  2.  From  the  commencement 
of  the  dark  ages  to  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury.   3.  From  the  revival  of  learning  to  the  pr^ent  tinae. 
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6  Tlie  Augustan  age  of  IHeratnre  may  be  eonsidaned  as  i ^ 

a  few  years  into  the  period  assigned  as  tlie  commenceiiieni  of  mo- 
dem history ;  for  Livy,  Ovid,  and  ]%sdrus  lived  and  wnHe  till  aikr 
the  Christian  era.  * 

2.  In  the  First  Era^  we  have  to  notice  the  gradual  and 
very  perceptible  decay  of  literature,  and  polite  learning.  Im- 
mediately succeeding  the  Augustan  age,  there  were  many 
persons  of  superior  eruditi(»i  and  intdlectual  pow^s,  bi^ 
wliatever  pertains  to  taste  and  elegant  literature,  began 
visibly  to  decline.  A  pompous,  affected,  and  fabe  stjfc 
of  writing,  soon  prevailed  in  the  room  of  the  classic  beau- 
ties of  the  age  of  Cicero,  Yirgil,  Horace,  and  TibuBin. 
No  works  so  finished  as  those  of  these  masters,  were  pnh 
duced  after  the  Augustan  age;  and  though  there  were 
writers  whose  endowments  and  genius  were  quite  equal 
to  those  of  the  above  named,  yet  their  deficiency  in  taste,  b 
too  certainly  indicated  by  luxuriance  of  ornament,  and  by 
continual  eflbrts  after  brilliancy  of  thought  and  expiessM. 
In  science  and  philosophy,  the  decline  is  not  so  perceptible 
at  first,  as  it  was  towards  the  middle  or  conclusion  ^  the 
era.  Perhaps  at  first,  if  there  was  any  difierence,  sdaoce 
and  philosophy  were  more  indebted  to  some  of  the  writen 
succ^ing  the  Augustan  age,  than  to  any  who  flourished 
during  that  age. 

§  In  poetry,  Lucan,  Juvenal,  and  even  Martial,  have  a  native  poirer, 
but  little,  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  Virgil,  Horace,  or  Ovid,  how- 
ever they  may  faD  as  to  piu^ity  of  style  compared  with  the  latler. 
Yet  in  genend,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  writers  who  figured 
bi  polite  literature,  during  this  era,  were  deficient  both  in  art  and 
ffenius,  as  is  evident  from  the  works  of  Statins,  Siiius  Its^cu^  and 
Valerius  Flaccus.  Affected  obscurity,  bombast,  and  new-cctDed 
words,  are  too  heavy  a  tax  for  the  few  occasional  felicities  of  repre> 
sentation  found  in  these  authors. 

In  physical  science,  Pliny  the  Elder,  was  a  great  name ;  in  mofal 
philosophy,  Seneca  and  Marcus  Antoninus,  shine  with  a  supcrioi 
lustre.  These  writers,  with  Plutarch  the  biographer,  and  Tacitus 
the  historian,  and  a  few  others,  were  men  of  great  power,  thougk 
the  faults  of  their  style  are  to  be  regretted.  The  Natural  Hisuxy 
of  Pliny,  is  a  most  valuable  repository  of  the  knowledge  at  tlnat  time 
possessed,  in  physics,  oeconomics,  and  the  arts  and  sciencesi 

3.  The  princes  who  succeeded  Augustus,  were  no  enemiea 
to  literature,  and  some  of  them  were  not  only  patroDs  of 
learning,  but  were  learned  themselves.  They  were,  howeveti 
despots,  and  despots  of  a  different  stamp  finom  AugusUH. 
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GeneraUy,  they  fiivored  a  literature  which  harmonized  with 
despotif^m ;  and  genius  being  indulged  at  the  risk  of  life,  waa 
cramped  within  narrow  bounds.  Eloquence  was  abandoned 
to  pedants.  Sophists  at  length  occupied  the  chair  of  phi- 
losophy. 

§  Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  era,  learning,  taste,  and  genius, 
greatly  declined.  Very  few  of  the  later  writers  observed,  or  seemed 
to  comprehend,  the  perfect  models  of  the  Augustan  age.  A  smaU 
number  of  poets,  as  Ausonlus,  Prudentius,  and  Claudian,  wrote 
elegant  and  harmonious  verses,  but  they  exhibited  no  commanding 
genius,  and  depicted  no  powerful  passions.  We  look  in  vain  m 
Uiera  for  the  happy  invention  and  artificial  conduct  of  an  interest- 
ing  fable,  or  a  just  and  lively  representation  of  the  characters  and 
situations  of  real  life.  Seldom  do  they  contain  any  thing  sublime 
or  pathetic.  A  few  philosophers,  philologists,  and  historians,  ap- 
peaired  between  the  age  of  Constantine  and  the  destruction  of  the 
empire,  but  no  names  are  peculiarly  distinguished.  We  read  of 
some  great  names  as  connected  with  the  defence  of  Christianity, 
though  the  style  of  writing  prevalent  at  that  time,  and  especially 
among  that  class  of  authors,  was  very  faulty.  There  were  hardly 
any  vestiges  of  the  ancient  classic  taste,  towards  the  close  of  the 
empire. 

4.  Seminaries  of  leamingi  at  Rome  and  in  Italy,  were  first 
endowed  from  the  public  treasury  by  Vespasian.  The  prin- 
cipal school  next  to  that  of  Rome,  was  at  Milan.  In  Greece, 
the  schools  of  Alliens  continued  to  flourish  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  when  the  seat  of  the  Roman  empire  was  transfer- 
red to  Constantinople,  that  city  included,  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  most  of  the  literature  and  books  that  existed. 
Previously  to  that  time,  and  during  the  decline  of  the  empire, 
the  destruction  of  books  was  extended  and  increased,  in  the 
midst  of  the  turbulence  and  rapine  of  the  civil  contests  for 
the  imperial  throne. 

Until  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  the  Jews  had 
schools  in  Judea,  particularly  at  Bethhoron  Jerunia,  and  Ti- 
berias. In  the  schools  of  Egypt,  the  chief  of  which  was 
Alexandria,  were  taught  the  Greek  philosophy,  mathematics, 
jurisprudence,  medicine,  magic,  and  astrology. 

§  The  despotism,  disorders,  civil  commotions,  and  unparalleled  suf- 
ferings of  the  Roman  people  in  the  latter  stag^  of  their  political  ex- 
istence, together  with  the  destruction  of  libraries  and  books,  could 
not  but  prepare  the  way  for  the  mdancholy  era  which  followed  in 
regard  to  the  debasemt^t  of  the  human  mtellect 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  arts  declined  with  literature  and 
jcience — the  cultivation  of  them  being  neglected  amidst  the  troubles 
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of  tbe  times.  The  BtMnans^as  Uie^  were  nerereoiiAentittaiiyol 
the  arts  dependant  on  design,  employed  Greek  artists^  for  the  most 
part.  But  little  encouragement  was  given  to  architecture,  or  to  tbe 
f&^urs  of  the  chisel  and  pencil,  in  the  latter  periods  of  the  empm 
AH  thinss  were  tending  towards  a  state  of  ignorance  and  baibarisB 
among  me  nations. 

5.  In  ihe  Second  Era,  which  begins  and  ends  with  the 
dark  ages,  as  they  have  been  commonly  called,  we  have  to 
remark  ab  extraordinary  d^ression  of  the  human  miod 
during  a  long  period.  The  time  that  intervened  between  the 
fall  of  the  Western  empire  of  Rome,  and  the  era  of  the  re- 
vival of  learning,  was  nearly  one  thousand  yeaiB,  dtinn^c 
which,  the  world  presented  a  sad  scene  of  ignorance,  barbo 
rism,  and  misrule.  There  were,  however,  some  intervak  of 
ligh^  as  in  the  times  of  Al  Rasdiid,  when  Arabian  litenauie 
flourished,  and  of  Henry  II.,  when  in  England,  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  and  some  others,  studied  and  wrote.  At  Con- 
stantinople, there  was  throughout  the  whole  period,  a  degree 
of  refinement  and  knowledge.  The  central  portion  <rf  the 
era  was  the  darkest,  including  the  ninth,  tenth  and  eleveoch 
centuries.  The  classic  authors  lended  with  the  fcMiner  pait 
of  the  era,  as  also  the  spoken  Latin  tongue. 

The  civilized  nations  bound  up  together  in  one  mighty 
and  unwieldy  community,  had  been  prepared  by  a  variety  of 
causes,  for  the  catastrophe  which  awaited  them.  The  nor- 
thern invaders  did  not  originate ;  at  most,  they  only  hastened 
this  catastrophe.  As  much  of  ignorance  and  ferocity  as  they 
brought  with  them,  they  became,  upon  their  settlement  in  tte 
south  of  Europe,  as  reputable,  at  least,  as  the  native  citizens 
themselves.  Uonsidering  their  previous  habits  and  t^np^, 
they  did  more  than  could  have  been  expected,  to  preserre 
learning  and  the  arts  for  a  time,  in  the  dominions  which  tliey 
conquered.  Without  the  agency  of  the  northern  invaders, 
darkness  and  barbarism  would  have  covered  the  wcuid,  so 
long  as  such  abuses  of  human  rights,  and  especially  of  the 
divine  system  of  the  Gospel,  were  suffered  to  exist  Still 
the  conflict  of  arms,  and  the  overturning  of  the  empire,  coold 
not  but  have  given  a  shock  to  learning  and  the  arts, 

}"In  the  revolution  of  ten  centuries-^says  Gibbon,  "not  a  single 
discovery  was  made  to  exalt  the  dignity,  or  promote  the  haf^uneas 
of  mankind.  Not  a  single  idea  has  been  added  to  the  specotattife 
systems  of  antiquity.    Not  a  shigle  compositKm  of  history,  phiftoso- 
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phy  or  literature,  has  bera  saved  from  oUivion  by  the  intrinsic 
beauties  of  Rtyle  or  sentiment,  of  original  fancy,  or  even  of  suc- 
cessful imitation." .  '^  Of  the  writings  of  antiquity,'^  says  the  same 
author,  "  many  that  existed  in  the  twelfth  century  are  now  lost :  the 
literature  of  the  Greeks  had  almost  centered  in  the  metropolis ;  and 
without  computing  the  extent  of  our  loss,  we  may  drop  a  tear  over 
the  libraries  that  luive  perished  in  the  triple  fires  of  Constantinople." 

The  ignorance  and  infelicities  of  the  dark  ages,  cannot  perhaps  be 
easily  overrated.  Those  times^  compared  with  our  own,  enjoying  as 
we  do  the  meridian  hghtof  knowledge  and  religion,  must  have  l^en 
indeed  undesnrable.  But  there  is  a  side  to  the  picture,  which  is  not 
altogether  cheerless.  There  were  some  bright  and  joyous  scenes ; 
and  the  relish  of  life  in  certain  portions  of  the  community,  must  have 
been  strong,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  noble  works  of  gothic  archi- 
tecture which  were  then  erected — from  the  convivialities  of  baronial 
halls—from  the  gayeties  of  chivalry — anc)  from  the  insphing  strains 
of  the  troubadours.  The  love  of  a  sort  of  intellectual  dlsp^y,  was 
indeed  mingled  with  grosser  propensities.  But  this  is  the  most 
favourable  aspect  of  the  dark  ages. 

Christianity,  properly  understood,  and  exercising  its  due  infiuence 
on  the  understanding  and  character,  must  be  a  warm  friend  of  know- 
ledge and  literature ;  but  the  spunous  Christianity  believed  and  acted 
upon  in  the  dark  ages,  was  hostile  to  some  of  the  noblest  produc- 
tions of  the  human  mind.  The  temples  of  the  heathens,  with  the 
public  libraries  they  contained,  were  the  objects  of  vengeance  and 
destruction.  The  classics  were  regarded  as  sinAil  books.  In  addition 
to  these  causes,  the  devastations  of  the  northern  conquerors,  notwith- 
standing the  conamcndable  moderation  which  characterized  them 
generally — and  the  plunder  of  Milan,  which,  next  to  Rome,  was  the 
ehief  repository  for  books  in  Italy — necessarily  reduced  the  number 
of  manuscripts,  and  so  far  injured  the  interests  of  learning. 

Ailer  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century,  scarcely  any 
writers  or  men  of  genius  worthy  of  notice  appeared.  The  sci^i- 
ces  suffered  great  decay.  Taste  was  fast  extinguishmg.  A  sort  of 
attention  was  paid  to  learning  during  these  times,  but  with  little  or 
no  effect  ,The  common  course  of  studies  in  all  the  schools  was 
grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astrono- 
my. The  first  three  were  called  Trivium,  or  trifling  studies :  the 
last  four  Quadrivium  or  high  studies.  A  vain  and  id^  philosophy 
had  begun  universally  to  infect  the  minds  of  men. 

When  we  come  to  the  more  palpable  darkness  of  the  present  era, 
we  find  that  literature,  science,  and  taste,  were  words  but  little  known 
and  used.  Many  of  the  clergy,  whose  profession  should  have  se- 
cured  to  them  a  compnetent  degree  of  knowledge,  did  not  under- 
stand the  breviary,  which  they  were  obliged  daily  to  recite ;  some 
of  them  could  scarcely  read  it.  The  human  mind,  in  general, 
neglected,  uncultivated,  and  depressed,  sank  in  the  most  profound 
^[norance.  Charlemagne,  and  after  him  Alfred  the  Great,  by  their 
^«qperior  genius,  endeavoured  to  dispel  this  darkness,  and  to  give 
33 
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their  mibjects  a  short  glimpse  of  light  Biit  the  ignoranee  of  that 
respective  times  was  too  powerful  for  their  efforts  and  iitslttution& 
The  darltness  returned  and  prevailed  throughout  Ehirope  more  or 
less,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  scarcity  of  books  m  those  times,  and  the  nature  of  then 
subjects,  as  legends,  lives  of  the  saints,  &c.  evince  the  singular 
dearth  of  learning.  What  of  l&jrmag  was  cultivated,  was  coiSned 
to  a  few  ecclesiastics.  The  monks  of  those  religions  houses  whose 
niles  did  not  prohibit  the  reading  of  the  classics,  turned  their  aitm- 
tion  to  procuring  and  copying  manuscripts.  Most  of  these  indeed 
were  worthless ;  but  truth  obhges  Ae  historian  to  add,  that  some  of 
the  abbots,  and  even  the  monki^  emplo3red  themsdves  in  procuriag 
or  copying  the  choicest  works  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Cassiodorttg^ 
to  use  the  words  of  Gibbon,  "  after  passing  Uiirty  years  in  the 
honours  of  the  world,  was  blessed  with  an  equal  term  of  repose  in 
the  devout  and  studious  solitude  of  Squillace."  To  this  f^ace,  tfjc 
monastery  of  Monte  Cassio,  in  Calabria,  he  carried  his  own  extensivit 
library,  which  he  greatly  enlarged  by  manuscripts  bought  in  vaiiotK 
parts  of  Italy.  His  fondness  for  literature  spread  among  the  monks ; 
and  he  encouraged  them  to  copy  manuscripts.  What  he  did  tfaoe 
seems  to  have  teen  imitated  in  the  other  monasteries  of  that  part  of 
Italy  ;  for  fifty  religious  houses  there  are  mentioned,  which  after- 
wards princi{)ally  supplied  the  libraries  of  Rome,  Venice,  Fk>reDcef 
and  Milan,  with  books. 

The  only  national  exception  to  the  profound  ignorance  of  the 
middle  portion  of  the  dark  ages,  were  the  Arabians.  That  nart  of 
Europe  which  they  held,  viz.  Spain,  was  much  more  enlightened 
than  any  of  the  other  states.  The  caliph  Al  Raschid  rendered 
Bagdad  illustriou.s,  by  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  arts  and 
sciences.  At  the  same  time  the  Moors  of  Cordova  emulated  thdr 
brethren  of  the  East  in  pursumg  a  similar  course.  'Die  sciences  to 
which  the  Arabians  were  devoted,  were  principally  medicine^  geo- 
metry, and  astronomy.  In  the  end  of  the  10th  century,  they  mtro- 
duced  into  Europe  the  use  of  figures  instead  of  letters. 

The  arts,  like  literature  and  science,  were  low  in  this  era  of  igno- 
rance. This  was  the  case  even  with  the  mechanic  arts  during 
much  of  the  time.  The  fine  arts,  particularly  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing, were  preserved  from  iJ>solute  extinction,  only  by  the  existing 
remains  of  ancient  art  Charlemagne,  in  his  time,  seems  to  have 
been  solicitous  for  the  improvement  of  music,  and  the  Italians  are 
said  to  have  instructed  his  French  performers  in  the  art  of  pdayiqg 
on  the  organ.  The  musical  gamut  was  invented  in  the  1  ith  centu- 
ry. Architecture  was  cultivated  in  a  style  termed  the  Gothic,  which, 
notwithstandmg  its  barbarous  proportions,  possesses  a  beauty  pecu- 
liar to  itself. 

In  the  12th  century  there  was  the  dawn  of  literature  in  England 
under  William  of  IVudmsbury,  Geoffi^y  of  Monmouth,  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  Giraldus  Cambrensis  and  others.  It  was,  however,  a 
transient  dawn,  and  darkness  again  succeeded.  The  barbarism  and 
subtleties  of  the  schools  triumphed  over  the  better  prmdples  and 
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fhe  more  correct  taste  which  had  be^n  to  preTaQ.  The  greal 
tcsidiers  and  patterns  of  logic  and  scholastic  divinity,  were  charac- 
terized by  the  high-sounding  epithets  of  divine,  angelical,  irrefraga- 
ble, &c  The  most  eminent  among  these  teachers,  otherwise  called 
schoolmen,  were  Laufranc,  Abelutl,  Petrus  Lombardus,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  Duns  Scotus.  Their  great  business  seems  to  have 
been  to  make  innumerable  nice  and  metaphysical  distinctions, 
founded  neither  in  nature  nor  good  sense,  and  to  draw  conclusions, 
which  had  no  moral  end  whatever.  Their  speculations  were  found- 
ed on  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  the  folly  lasted  long  ader 
the  light  had  shone  on  other  departments  of  human  investigation. 

6.  In  passing  to  the  Third  Era,  which  commences 
with  the  revival  of  learning  during  the  15th  century,  we 
notice  a  favourable  change,  though  not  at  first  strongly 
marked.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  upon  the  exact  point  where  the 
darkness  ^nded,  and  the.  light  began.  The  transition  was 
too  gradual  to  admit  of  nice  discriminationi*  Occasionally, 
a  distinguished  individual  appeared  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  era  of  darkness,  and  some  nations  were  in  advance  of 
others  as  to  the  cultivation  of  learning.  In  the  middle  of  the 
13th  century,  Roger  Bacon  arose ;  and  as  WickUffe  at  the 
distance  of  a  century  and  a  half  from  the  RefiHmation  has 
been  called  its  '< morning  star,"  so  may  Bacon,  preceding  the 
revival  of  learning  by  nearly  the  same  distance,  be  entitled 
to  a  similar  distinction.  He  was  the  morning  star  of  the 
restoration  of  letters  in  Eumpe.  To  his  original  genius  and 
vast  scholarship,  the  advancement  of  science  in  subsequent 
tinaes  is  singularly  indebted.  His  own  age  was  too  unen- 
lightened to  appreciate  his  merits  or  to  profit  by  his  discove- 
ries. In  the  14th  century  also,  men  of  genhis  arose  in  Italjf, 
who  were  devoted  to  classical  learning  and  the  cultivation  ^ 
their  native  tongue.  The  works  of  Dante,  Petrardi,  and 
Boccacio  have  &ced  the  standard  of  the  Italian  language. 
In  the  same  age  also,  flourished  the  English  Chaucer  a!nd 
Gower,and  the  accomplished  James  I.of  Scotland,  all  of  whom, 
by  their  learning,  genius,  and  taste,  were  fitted  to  give  a  cha- 
racter to  the  time  in  which  they  lived.  Spain  also  at  this 
period  began  to  emerge  from  ignorance  and  barbarism. 
Although  on  some  accounts  we  might  be  tempted  to  fix  on 
the  14  th  century  as  the -em  of  the  revival  of  learning,  w« 
are  on  other  accounts  led  rather  to  fix  on  the  period  com- 
monly assigned,  viz.  the  15th  century. 

A  few  nations  only  feU  at  this  time  the  spirit  which  has 
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been  described,  smd  that  to  a  yety  small  efxteat  It  w^ 
moreover,  poetry  only  that  then  attained  a  degree  of  splen- 
dcmr.  Tliere  vras  but  little  advancement  in  general  literature 
and  science.  Miracles  and  febles  wece  woven  too  much  inio 
lh6  texture  of  history,  thouffh  we  find  much  curious  informa- 
tion in  the  writing  of  Walsingham,  Ev«^utl,  Duysbuip, 
and  particularly  Froissart  France  and  England,  tbou^ 
they  contained  a  few  learned  men,  were  in  general  extremdy 
barbarous.  Few  books,  and  scarcely  any  classics,  were  foaod 
in  either  of  these  countries.  During  nearly  a  faiiUKlred  years 
from  the  time  of  Petrarch,  little  advance  was  made ;  but  a 
ccmcurrence  of  circumstances,  favourable  to  the  devdopment 
of  the  human  intellect,  took  place,  which  eventually  tiered 
die  whole  aspect  of  affairs.  Every  subsequent  age  has  tek 
the  eSects  wbich  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  proceeded 
firom  a  taste  for  classical  learning,  from  the  dispersion  of  the 
Greeks  on  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  and  especially  from  the 
noble  invention  of  the  art  of  printing.  These  were  the 
principal  causes  which  renovated  the  intellect  of  Europe. 
General  literature  and  the  fine  ^rts  first  felt^their  inftience; 
and  after  the  dominion  of  Aristotle  was  broken  by  the  great 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  the  beginnii^  of  the  17tii  century, 
discovery  succeeded  discovery,  and  the  most  a«tnnishing 
efforts  of  genius  were  put  forth  in  science  and  philoscfby. 
Improvements  in  knowledge  have  been  making  ever  since, 
till,  at  the  present  time,  both  Eutope  and  America  enjoy  the 
clear  and  mil  light  of  an  intellectual  sun. 

A  volume  would  scarcely  suffice  for  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 
particulars,  bv  which  the  above  might  be  profitably  illustrated  and 
e]q»anded.  The  few  notices  that  follow  are  all  that  the  design  of 
this  work  can  admit,  and  can  furnish  only  a  very  slight  sketch  of  the 
revival  of  learning^  of  the  intellectual  advancement  since  made,  and 
of  the  present  state  of  literature,  science,  philosophy,  and  the  Gjie  axtk 

Long  before  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  the  love  of  classical  liteia- 
ture  had  been  gradually  reviving ; — that  event  increased  it  by  com- 

Silling  a  great  number  of  learned  Greeks  to  seek  a  shelter  in  Italy, 
ut  it  could  not  be  gratified,  till  the  manuscripts,  which  Jay  buried 
and  neglected,  were  brought  to  light.  The  discovery  of  manusenpti^ 
therefore,  was  a  most  important  step  in  the  restoration  of  leanung. 
In  scsne  former  centuries  classical  manuscripts  had  been  looked  ua 
and  wticularly  by  Pope  Silvester  II.,  in  the  tenth  century.  Petran^ 
and  Boccacio,  m  the  fourteenth  century,  were  zealous  and  successful 
labourers  in  this  field.  But  no  man,  during  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  devoted  himself  with  so  much  industry  to  the 
search  of  manuscripts^  or  made  so  good  a  use  of  them«  as  Pogffio 
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th%  youth  WM  spent  in  trayelling,  to  attain  what  seemed  to  be  tht 
sole  object  of  hid  life.  To  these  names  may  be  added  those  of  the 
Medici  family  ;  also  Emanuel  Chrysoloras^  who  was  one  of  the  first 
that  introduced  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  into  Italy ;  and 
Theodore  Gaza.  At  this  important  era  there  arose  also  a  succession 
of  enlightened  and  munificent  popes,  who  gave  every  encouragement 
to  learning  and  the  sciences.  Among  these  Leo  X.,  soon  alter  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ,  was  the  most  conspicuous.  It 
was  during  his  pontificate,  that  a  perpetual  indulgence  was  granted 
for  rebuilding  the  church  of  a  monastery,  because  it  possessed  a 
manuscript  of  Tacitus. 

As  a  neglect  of  the  standard  works  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  on€ 
ffreat  cause  of  the  decline  of  learning,  and  of  the  bad  taste  and  bar- 
barism of  the  middle  ages ;  so  a  renewed  attention  to  those  works 
was  one  great  cause  of  the  restoration  of  learning,  taste,  and  refine- 
ment. From  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  masterpieces  of  antiqui- 
ty, two  sreat  advantages  resulted,  viz.  the  scholar  acquired  the  rich 
stores  of  ancient  thought  and  eloquence,  and  he  learned  the  art,  by 
m^itating  such  perfect  models,  of  expressing  his  own  ideas  with  per- 
spicuity and  elegance.  In  the  exercise  of  the  new  studies,  the  Italians 
were  the  first,  and  the  most  numerous ;  and  there  soon  shone  among 
them  an  illustrious  constellation,  having  Ariosto  and  Tasso  foremost 
in  the  train.  It  was  not  long  before  these  improvements  were  re- 
ceived in  other  countries,  and  spread  their  influence  over  France, 
England,  Spain,  and  Hungary.  In  France,  Amyot  and  Marot,  the 
one  in  prose,  the  other  in  verse,  wrote  with  a  sweetness  and  simpli- 
city unknown  before ;  and  the  poetry  of  Malherbe  glowed  with  all 
the  &re  of  genius.  The  last  writer  is  more  commonly  considered  as 
the  father  of  French  poetry.  In  England,  Henry  VIII.,  and  his 
minister,  Wolsey,  gave  considerable  countenance  to  letters,  and  the 
English  writers  and  scholars  who  had  the  greatest  influence  in  re- 
storing elegant  learning,  were.  Sir  Thomas  More,  Linacre,  Lilyi 
and  Hector  Boece.  ^ 

In  the  former  part  of  the  present  era,  criticism,  poetry,  and  history, 
as  well  as  classical  studies^  made  a  rapid  progress  in  most  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe.  Criticism  and  general  learning  were  advanced 
by  the  researches  of  ScaUger,  Erasmus,  and  others  on  the  continent. 
Poetry  attained  to  considerable  distinction.  Dramatic  composition 
began  to  be  regular  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  16th  century. 
Some  finished  epics  were  produced  in  Italy,  particularly  the  Orlanclo 
Furioso  of  Ariosto,  and  the  Jerusalem  Delivered  of  Tasso.  Lvric 
poetry  was  cultivated  in  Italy,  France,  and  England,  but  not  witu  so 
much  success.  In  history,  Machiavel  particularly  excelled,  though, 
like  Tacitus,  he  was  fond  of  those  ambiguous  expressions,  dry  phrases, 
and  abrupt  turns,  which,  under  the  appearance  of  brevity,  border  on 
obscuritv  and  bad  taste.  The  Frencn  De  Thou  wrote  accurate  hi«- 
to-y  in  the  purest  latinity  Science  and  philosophv,  however,  did  not 
keep  pace  with  literature.  Aristotle,  whose  works  were  the  great 
text-book  of  knowledge,  and  wbosa  logic  was  the  onlv  weapon  ot 
truth  in  the  middle  ages,  reigned  orer  ue  8<>h<^|f,edWC^d^i^^^'^ 
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tiiry.  A  frw,  Berertheless,  arose  in  the  l5th  and  l<$di  ceDtanes  to 
dispate  his  authority,  among  whom  were  Copemicos,  Lutfaer,  Baiuds, 
Bruno,  Campanella,  and  others.  But  le^latures  and  ioqoisitioBS 
were  against  them.  In  regard  to  Ramus,  it  may  he  remarked  that  ia 
an  edict  of  the  French  parliament,  he  was  gravely  pronounced  to  be 
**  insolent,  impudent,  and  a  liar,  and  he  was  solemnly  prohibited  froo 
copying,  or  eyen  reading  his  own  worics  F' 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  era,  the  fine  arts  passed 
saddenly  from  obseoritv  to  splendour.  Statuary  and  painting  were 
at  their  lowest  ebb  in  the  middle  ages.  They  had  revired  a  little  ia 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  A  few  painters  in  those  ages  imitated 
nature  with  some  fidelity,  but  they  were  altogether  destitute  of  fnee 
or  elegance.  Bouchet,  a  Greek  by  birth,  was  the  first  architect, 
Nicolas  the  first  sculptor,  and  Cimabue  the  first  painter,  tint  re- 
coyered  the  antique  style  from  the  ruins  of  Rome  and  Greece.  But 
these  attained  only  to  mediocrity.  Towards  the  end  of  the  15di 
•entury,  however,  in  the  great  age  of  Leo.  X.,  Raphael  and  M.  An- 
gelo  carried  the  art  of  painting  to  perfection.  The  masterpieces  el 
antiquity  were  their  models.  And  Angelo  and  otii«3  at  the  same 
time  carried  also  statuary  and  architecture  to  perfection.  In  paintiag, 
these  artists  were  followed  by  names  of  great  distinction,  as  those 
of  Titian,  Giorgione,  Corregio,  and  others.  Italy  most  excelled  m 
the  pi9ductioQ  of  painters,  but  Germany,  Flanders,  and  Switzerland, 
were  not  undistinguished.  The  most  eminent  of  the  schools  were 
those  of  Rome,  Florence,  Lombard^,  and  Flanders.  These  serersl 
schools  were  characterized  by  peculiar  attributes,  which  it  is  here  un- 
necessary to  describe. 

In  that  which  may  be  considered  the  middle  portion  of  the  present 
era,  viz.  the  17th  century,  the  human  mind  put  forth  its  mightiest  ^ 
forts,  and  the  most  profound  researches  were  made  in  science,  pU- 
lotophy,  and  literature.  The  foundation  was  then  laid  for  the  im- 
provements that  have  since  been  realized,  in  every  department  of 
study  and  intellectual  efibrt.  That  period  was  distinguished  thfoogh- 
oat  for  inventive  genius,  originality  of  thought,  depth  of  investiga- 
tion, and  solid  acquisitions.  Philotfophy  had  been  trammelled  by  the 
schools  till  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  when  Bacon,  Lord 
Yerulam,  disenthralled  the  human  mind,  and  tau^t  the  sure  method 
of  advancing  knowledge,  bj  experiment  and  the  observation  of  na- 
ture. He  sketched  the  outlme  of  one  grand  and  comprehensire  plan, 
that  should  include  in  it  the  endless  varieties  of  our  knowledge,  and 
guide  our  inquiries  in  every  branch.    The  progress  of  philoso;^ 


not,  however,  rapid  at  first.  Much  of  theoriaing  remained  e^W^  a 
Gassendi  and  Des  Cartes,  the  latter  of  whom,  according  to  Le  GWld, 
found  out  more  truths  than  all  the  philosophers  who  went  before  MtL 
But  Newton  at  length  arose,  who,  imbibing  most  deeply  the  spirit  oi 
the  Baconian  philosophy,  completely  dispelled  the  illusions  which 
Bacon  before  him  had  detected  and  exposed.  Before  the  li^t  of  his 
investigating  intellect  the  dreams  of  more  than  2009  y^anf  utterly 
ranished.  Locke,  the  oontenmorary  of  Newton,  applied  tba  aaoM 
mode  of  inquiry  r,o  the  study  or  the  mmd,  and  orenwKmimL^fM  ttn 
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of  the  old  philosophers,  met  with  nearljr  the  same  saccess  at 

1m»  oumpeer  in  pa^^sics. 

On  the  continent,  a  century  anterior  to  the  time  of  Bacon,  Coper- 
nicus published  his  system  of  the  plane ts^  (the  true  system,^  which  th« 
Bomtsh  church,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  wisdom,  condemned.  Galileo, 
nearly  a  century  before  the  time  of  Newtcm,  constructed  telescopes, 
and  diacovered  the  satellites  of  the  larger  planets.  But  the  same 
ehurch  saw  fit  to  imprison  the  illustrious  astronomer.  Kepler,  about 
the  same  time,  and  contemporaneous  with  Baeon,  discovered  the 
laws  of  the  planetary  motions.  But  Kepler,  as  well  as  Tvcho  Brahe 
before,  and  Huygens  after  him^  by  not  obseryingthe  methoa  of  science 
fell  iuto  error.  Instead  of  following,  Tycho  ^rahe  anticipated  na« 
ture,  in  taking  it  as  a  certain  fact  uat  the  earth  must  be  at  rest 
Kepler  imagined  that  the  planets  must  hetsis  in  number,  because  of 
certain  properties  of  numoers.  Huygens  suffered  himself  to  be  im- 
posed on  in  a  similar  way.  The  discoveries  in  astronomy  in  that 
age  led  to  improvements  in  navigation,  and  a  great  advancement  in 

geometry  in  all  its  branches.  In  Scotland,  logarithms  were  invented 
y  Napier,  in  1614,  bv  which  calculation  was  abridged  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  science  nicilitated.  Many  instruments,  oesider the  tele- 
scope already  mentioned,  connected  with  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledge, were  mvented  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  present  era.  In 
Italy,  Torricelli  invented  the  barometer,  by  which  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  is  determined.  The  same  instrument  was  invented  also 
in  France,  by  Pascal.  Before  this  time  (1610,)  the  thermometer 
ivas  invented  in  Holland,  as  also  the  miscroscope  in  1619.  England 
claims  the  invention  of  the  micrometer  in  1640,  and  the  air-pun^ 
was  invented  by  Guericke,  at  Magdeburar,  in  1654.  In  the  17th  cen- 
tury also,  several  learned  societies  were  Instituted,  as  the  Royal  So- 
ciety in  England,  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Franc^ 
which  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  learning  and 
tbe  useful  arts.  Indeed,  the  useful  and  mechanic  arts  were  very 
much  multiplied  during  the  century  spoken  of.  Hundreds  of  con- 
veniences and  luxuries,  which  were  unknown  to  antiquity,  sprung 
into  use ;  though  many  others  which  distinguish  modem  times,  owe 
their  origin  to  an  earlier  period.  A  spirit  of  adventure  and  settle- 
ment in  distant  recdons  eminently  prevailed,  and  the  globe  was  cir- 
cumnavigated by  English,  Duteh,  and  Spanish  sailors.  The  sphere 
<^  knowledge  by.  these  means  was  immensely  enlarged. 

The  progress  of  literature,  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  present  era, 
was  no  less  remarkable  than  that  of  science  and  philosophy.  Nu- 
merous were  the  productions  of  taste  and  genius,  and  many  of  them 
sustained  the  highest  reputation.  Minuteness  of  detail  is  precluded 
here ;  it  can  onhr  be  remarked  in  general,  that  Shakspeare,  Milton, 
Dryden,  and  Aadisoa,  in  England,  ind  Comeille,  Pascal,  Moliere, 
Racine,  and  La  Fontaine,  during  the  Auffustan  age,  in  France,  pro- 
duced w<Nrks  which  will  be  as  lasting  as  the  languages  in  which  tney 
are  written. 

la  this  part  of  the  present  era  the  fine  arts  continued  to  be  cultiva-' 
ed  wi  th  soecsss.    It  ctumot  be  szpsctsd  diat  ihg  |>1^  i^hool  of  pain^ 
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ing,  with  Raphael  and  Angelo  at  iu  head,  will  ercr  be  sarpaased  £t 
the  essential  perfections  of  the  art  The  aecood  Rcnoan  acksd 
floarished  at  this  time,  which  included  the  Caraccis — three  brochen 
Guercino,  Albano,  Laofranc,  DomenichiDo,  and  GKiido. 

The  last  portion  of  the  present  era,  c(nnprisiiig  the  eighteenth  cca 
tury^  and  the  nineteenth  thus  &r,  ia  perhaps  less  distiDgiiiahed  than  die 
portion  of  it  just  reviewed,  for  Mofovnd  attaiamentB  aad  originri 
works  in  science  and  literature.  This  seems  to  arise  rather  from  ihe 
force  of  circumstances,  than  from  any  other  cause.  Many  sabjects  oi 
investigation  had  been  forestalled,  yet  great  unprorements  hare  bees 
made  in  everv  department  of  knowledge,  nor  hare  discoTeriea  bees 
wanting  \  ana  where  the  genius  of  former  ages  has  not  exhausted  re 
search,  research  has  been  made.  Within  this  period  some  sciences  have 
been  created,  and  others  have  been  greatly  advanced.  By  a  ooerse 
of  observation  agreeably  to  the  Baconian  philosophy,  the  great  ptin* 
ciples  of  chemistry,  botany,  electricity,  galvanism,  mineralogy,  gcd- 
ogy,  statistics,  in  manv  respects  geography,  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
other  sciences,  have  oeen  fixed  on  a  new  and  firm  basis.  Both  die 
science  and  the  practice  of  astronomy  have  been  carried  to  a  very 
high  pitch,  by  the  talents  and  ingenuity  of  many  eminent  peraons  ia 
France,  Britain,  Germany,  Italy,  &c.  ^ire  planeU  hare  been  added 
to  those  formerly  known  as  belonging  to  our  solar  system.  Bat  ii 
would  be  endless  to  specify  particulan  in  respect  to  the  advancemea! 
of  knowledge. 

In  polite  learning,  the  eighteenth  and  aineteoith  centisries  have 
been  greatly  distinguished.  The  Augustan  age  of  English  literaime 
is  said  by  some  to  have  begun  with  the  eighteenth  centonr  under 
dueen  Anne,  and  to  have  continued,  wilhont  anv  visible  decline,  tiH 
the  accession  of  George  III.,  a  period  rendered  gK)rioQ8  by  the  names 
of  Addison,  Swift,  Coagreve,  Rowe,  Steele,  Prior,  Pc^ie,  Yooag, 
Watts,  Thomson,  and  many  othera.  But  ever  since  the  accessioa 
of  George  ITI.,  though  the  period  has  been  more  particularly  fniitftd 
in  scientific  and  philoso|>hic  resaarch,  there  has  been  an  iunstrioai 
train  of  fine  writers,  with  Johnson  and  Burke  at  their  head ;  and 
though  poetry  declined  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
new  school  has  arisen  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen* 
tury,  including  several  names^  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United 
States,  destined  to  immortality.  In  our  own  country  liteiature  has 
made  a  rapid  progress  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  as  is 
also  the  case  with  every  brandi  of  learning.  In  lexicography  we  can 
boast  a  standard  work,  (Webster's  Dictionary,)  which,  it  is  believed, 
for  extent  of  leamiuff,  and  accuracy  of  thought,  is  superior  to  any 
Qther  publication  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language.  In  periodical 
literature,  both  countries,  Great  Britain  for  a  long  time,  America  more 
recently,  have  made  the  most  laudable  efforts ;  and  indeed  this  is  a 
form  in  which  the  mind  of  all  intellectual  nations  now  chooses  to  ex- 
hibit much  of  its  wealth.  It  is  needless  to  speak  of  continenliJ 
Europe  in  respect  to  polite  learning,  since  it  is  impossible  to  partiea- 
kxiie.  France  and  Germany  haye  more  especially  excelled  in  wmki 
•of  taste  and  imaginadon,  as  well  aaindied^purtiiKnt».ofMMeena< 
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pnilosopiiy.    Other  natkms  on  the  contineiit,  howvrer,  hare  a  share 
in  the  glorv  of  these  noble  pursuits. 

During  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  the  fine  arts  haTO 
been  cultiirated  with  much  success.  Architects,  painters,  and  scnlp- 
tors,  have  generally  received  a  patronage  worthy  of  their  merits. 
Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Mengs,  Cipriani,  West,  and  David,  in  painting, 
and  Canova.  Fiaxman,  and  Chantrey,  in  sculpture,  are  great  names. 
American  talent  has  been  conspicuous  in  the  former  art  Within  the 
period  here  spokeja  of,  there  have  been  numerous  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries, many  of  which  are  exceedingly  importaitt.  By  means  of 
them,  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life  have  been  almost  indefi- 
nitely extended  and  multiplied.  On  these  objects  the  human  intellect 
has  been  most  rigorously  and  happily  employed.  The  numerous  in* 
yentioDS  which  are  designed  to  aid  the  various  branches  of  manu- 
factures, and  the  aoplication  of  steam  to  the  same  and  to  many  other 
purposes^  are  the  glory  of  the  age.  A  very  few  of  the  more  important 
discovenes  and  inventions  are  the  following,  vi2. :  inoculation,  and 
much  more  recently  vaccination,  spinning  machines,  stereotype  print- 
ing, lightning  rods,  life-boats,  and  life-preservers,  the  cotton-gin,  en- 
graving on  steel  plates,  steam  engines,  steam-boats,  and  locomotive 
engines. 

To  concentrate  and  give  effect  to  individual  labors,  societies,  in 
more  modern  times,  have  been  formed  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and 
on  these  now  depends,  in  a  great  degree,  the  further  improvement  of 
mankind  in  knowledge.  Thus  in  England  there  is  the  Royal  Society 
which  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  Antiquarian  Society,  the 
Royal  Academy^  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
In  France  there  is  what  is  now  called  the  Imperial  or  Royal  Institute  ; 
and  at  Berlin,  Madrid,  Vienna,  and  Petersburg,  there  exist  royal  so- 
cieties like  those  of  London.  America  also  has  its  literarv  associa- 
tions, and  there  are  others  in  India,  and  even  Turkey — all  laboring 
for  the  promotion  and  propagation  of  knowledge. 

The  power  of  association  for  such  a  purpose,  as  well  as  for  its  great 
collateral  object,  viz.  religion,  was  scarcely  realized  until  compaiu- 
tively  of  late  years.  It  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  age,  and  will 
doubtless  be  increasingly  relied  upon  in  future  time.  Multitudes  of 
students  and  readers  have  been  brought  into  being  by  these  means, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  periodical  press.  The  extent  to 
wnich  newspapers  have  been  published  in  the  United  States,  and 
Great  Britain,  particularly  the  former,  show  how  much  may  be  calcu- 
lated upon  for  the  difiusion  of  knowledge,  on  that  means  alone.  More 
probably  than  two  millions  of  prmts  of  that  kind  ate  put  into  circula- 
tion every  week  in  these  two  countries.  With  every  deduction  on 
account  of  the  light  character  of  many  of  these  vehicles  of  intelligence 
the  amount  of  information  which  they  diffuse  cannot  but  be  consider- 
able. That  information,  it  is  to  be  noted,  operates,  particularly  in 
the  United  States,  on  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied, however,  that  these  papers,  in  many  instances,  have  produced 
a  degree  a(  political  animosity,  that  endangers  the  stabili^  of  frea 
institutions.    It  becomes  important,  therefore,  that  they  should  be 
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controlled  in  their  character,  W  the  (food  tense  of  the  < 
enlightened  hy  early  moral  ana  religious  instruction.  The  i 
press^  as  it  might  and  ought  to  be  conducted,  would  be  of  incalcolaUi 
adrantage,  in  respect  both  to  the  intelligence  and  mormls  of  the  eott- 
munLy. 

On  the  whole,  as  we  hare  now  the  advantage  of  looking  o? er  tbe 
entire  history  of  human  genius,  we  arrire  at  the  foUowio^  result  *^  H 
several  of  the  fine  arts,  in  which  chiefly  the  taste  and  imaginatioa  aie 
concerned,  such  as  poetry,  rhetoric,  statuary,  and  architectiBe,  ife 
ancients,  accordifig  to  the  general  opinion,  hare  eoualled^  if  not  sur- 
passed, any  of  the  modems.  The  ancients  nobly  distinguished  them- 
selves also  in  those  more  vigorous  exercises  of  the  understandiDf 
which  are  demanded  by  pure  mathematics ;  in  proof  of  which  it  k 
sufficient  to  quote  the  name  of  Euclid  and  of  Archimedes.  But  it 
was  reserved  for  ^e  modems  to  invent  a  calculus — a  new  ai^  mocc 
profound  arithmetic,  which  was  called  for  by  a  more  exact  acquaiai- 
ance  with  nature  herself,  and  was  to  be  applied  to  that  more  improvoi 
state  of  natural  science-  which  is  peculiar  to  later  times  ;  we  alMe 
to  the  doctrine  o£ fluxions,  or  to  the  differential  method  of  Newioa 
and  Leibnitz,  since  cultivated  and  applied  to  physical  astronomy  wiiii 
great  success  by  the  French,  and  especial  Iv  by  La  Place.  In  most  of 
those  branches  of  knowledge,  however,  which  rest  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
periment and  observation,  the  ancients  alinost  entirely  failed.  The 
case  b,  that  to  form  theories,  or  systems  of  science  and  philoao^, 
from  a  hastv  view  of  facts  and  appearances,  is  an  easy  task,  snct 
this  can  be  oone  without  the  labour  of  close  and  patient  thinking:  and 
if  antiquity  be  in  trpthj  as  Bacon  represents  u,  but  the  childhood  and 
youth  of  toe  world,  it  is  nothing  more  than  we  might  expect,  that^  ai 
that  period  of  its  existence,  imagination  should  prevail  over  reasoe ; 
tanA  toat  the  calmer  and  more  sucoassful  exorcises  of  the  latter  should 
not  imfold  themselves  till  a  maturer  age.* 


Discoveries  cmd  Inventions. 


1.  A  passing  notice  only  can  be  taken  of  the  discoveries  and  inveo 
tions  which  have  characterized  modern  ages,  as  a  full  and  adequal 
account  of  them  would  require  volumes.    Many  of  them  are  alts 
gether  new  and  original ;  othere  are  essential  improvements  of  dk 
works  of  antiquity.    Those  of  a  mechanical  character,  will  claia- 
principal  attention  in  this  place,  since  some  that  pertain  to  seienc» 
and  philosophy,  are  naturally  included  m  the  coiMideradon  of  thoac 
subjects.     Somewhat  of  a  chronological  order  will  be  observed.     Tbt 
following  are  a  few  of  the  many  inventions  and  discoveries  that  ar« 
presented  in  modem  history. 

2.  Corn  Mills.  In  remote  antiquity,  corn  was  rather  pounded 
than  ground;  and  the  hand-mills  of  which  we  read  ia  acnpou* 
were  probably  not  unlike  the  {^estle  and  mortar  stiU  in  uae*    In 
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provements  were  made  in  these  maehinea.  till,  in  process  of  time, 
shaftd  were  added  to  them,  and  they  Were  driven  by  cattle.  The  first 
mention  of  public  water-mills  which  occurs  in  the  Roman  laws,  dates 
m  the  year  ^8,  A.  C,  when  some  enactments  were  made,  which 
shew  they  were  then  considered  as  a  new  establishment  These 
mills  were  situated  on  the  aqueducts  which  supplied  Rome  with  water 
and  as  these  were  cut  off  when  the  city  was  besieged  by  the  Goths, 
536,  Belisarius,  who  commanded  the  garrison,  caused  boats  to  be 
moored  in  the  Tyber,  on  which  he  erected  mills,  which  were  driven 
by  the  current  Hence  the  origin  of  tide  mills.  Wind-mills,  which 
for  a  long  time  were  so  constructed,  that  they  could  work  only  when 
the  wind  was  in  one  quarter,  are  not  spoken  of  till  the  time  of  the 
6rst  crusade. 

3.  Clocks  and  IVaiches, — The  art  of  constructing  mechanical 
'blocks  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  It  was  not  until  late  m  the 
ciAh  century  of  the  Roman  era  (293  B.  C.)  that  the  first  sun-dial  was 
introduced  into  Rome.  At  a  later  period,  a  machine  was  invented 
at  Alexandria,  termed  a  water^clock,  which  was  sunply  a  conical 
glass,  with  the  scale  marked  on  the  sides ;  and  which,  bein^  pep- 
forated  at  the  base,  denoted  the  hour,  as  the  liquid^  with  which  h 
was  filled,  subsided.  To  this  may  be  traced  the  origin  of  the  hour 
glass,  still  in  use. 

The  inventor  of  clocks  moved  by  machinery,  is  not  certainly  known. 
Several  names  of  the  ninth  century  have  been  mentioned,  but  there 
&  reason  to  believe  that  the  origin  of  the  present  invention  is  not 
older  than  the  eleventh  century.  About  that  time,  clocks  moved  by 
weights  and  wheels,  certainly  began  to  be  used  in  the  monasteries 
of  Europe.  The  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century,  speak  of  them 
as  being  well  known ;  still  they  were  for  a  long  time  confined  to  mo* 
uasteries.  It  was  not  till  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
that  they  began  to  be  used  in  private  houses ;  and  about  the  same 
time,  mention  is  first  made  of  watches,  These  were  originally 
formed  in  the  shape  of  an  esg,  or  at  least  of  an  oval,  and  catgut 
eiipplied  the  place  of  a  metal  chain.  The  first  watch  is  said  to  have 
been  made  in  Germany.  In  Euffland,  watches  appear  not  to  have 
been  in  general  use,  until  about  Uie  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  invention  of  f>endulum  clocks,  is  due  to  the  mgenuity  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  honour  oi  the  discovery  is  disputed 
between  Galileo  and  Huyg^».  The  most  ancient  now  existmg  in 
Bn^land,  is  that  of  Hampton  Court  palace,  the  date  of  which  is  \Mk 

4.  Ldnen  used  as  clothing. — Although  linen  was  known  in-an- 
cient  times  in  the  East,  and  was  introduced  into  Rome  m  the  second 
century,  it  was  not  used  in  Europe,  in  the  form  of  a  garment,  till 
sometime  in  the  third  century.  It  was  eariier  adopted  for  the  tebto 
than  for  the  person.  The  emperor  Alexander  Severus,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  European,  who  wore  a  linen  shirt  But  inasmuch  as 
the  web  was  usually  interwoven  with  threads  of  gold,  it  was  too 
rough  to  be  much  of  a  luxury.  The  manufacture  of  this  article 
made  but  little  progress  in  Surope,  during  the  middle  ages.  It  was 
collided  both  then,  and  for  a  loQg  pdiod  aftervtrdt.  to  private  fiem^^ 
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uiiong  whom  it  was  maie  for  domestic  ixse ;  and  its  scarcity  as  si 
article  of  apparel,  has  been  conaideied  as  one  diief  cause  of  thu 
cutansons  dmrder,  fomierly  called  leprosy.  About  the  middle  rf 
the  twelfth  centory,  linen  was  so  little  known,  that  wooUeo  shim 
were  generaify  worn  in  Milan ;  and  fiamwL  or  rather  Ikis^wolaej, 
formed  the  usoal  underclothing  of  ladies.  Lmen  was  first  miportBd 
into  England  from  Flimdars. 

X  (Hass  Windows,— The  yeaaerMe  Bede  tells  us,  that  aitifieer^ 
fkilled  in  making  glass  for  windows,  were  first  brought  into  Kngfamd 
from  the  continent,  in  074^  and  were  employed  in  glazing  the  cborefa 
of  the  moitestery  at  Wearmouth.  But  the  art  was  not  geDeralij 
practiced,  and  the  luxury  of  such  windows  was  slowly  adopted,  kr 
it  was  not  until  a  century  after  the  Norman  conquest  ( 1 160,  or  1 170) 
that  they  b^gan  to  be  used  in  prirate  houses,  and  eren  then,  lew 
could  support  such  a  style  of  magnificence,  l^e  iiianiiftctm«  ol 
glass  was  not  commenced  in  En^and,  until  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth oentuiT. 

G.  Glass  Mirrors. — ^There  is  no  positire  evidence  that  glass  mir- 
rors were  known  before  the  year  1279.  At  that  time,  an  Engiid 
Franciscan  monk  speaks  of  them,  in  a  woiic  on  optics,  Intt  also  mo- 
tions that  they  were  covered  on  the  back  with  lead.  It  may  be  m- 
ferred  that  this  invention  cannot  be  much  older,  from  the  circora- 
stance  that  glass  mhrors  were  Scarce  in  France,  even  in  the  four- 
teenth  century.  Various  methods  weie  adopted  to  perfect  the  art, 
before  that  which  is  now  in  use. 

7.  Mariner^B  Cowposff.— The  date  of  the  invention  of  the  mari- 
ner's compass,  is  near  the  commencement  of  the  foirrteenth  centorv. 
Gioia,  of  Amalfi,  in  Naples,  a  celebrated  mathematiciun,  from  lus 
knowledge  of  the  magnetic  powera,  was  the  author  or  improver  ol 
this  important  contrivance.  The  polarity  of  the  magnet  had  been 
known  in  Europe,  as  early  as  the  thuteenth  century,  but  the  com- 
pass was  not  used  in  sailing,  till  the  time  of  CRc^a.  It  is  said  that 
ihe  Chinese,  as  in  several  other  inventions  or  discoveries,  lay  claim 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  compass  long  before;  but  we  may  weu  be  d- 
eredulous  in  regard  to  most  of  dieir  pretoisions  of  this  sort,  since 
they  are  so  much  in  accordance  with  that  vanity,  which  derms 
their  natitmal  existmce  from  ages  long  preceding  the  scriptural  ac- 
count of  the  creation.  By  this  dtscoveiy,  the  dominion  of  die  set 
has  been  opeaad  to  man,  and  he  is  also  put  in  full  possessioQ  of  the 
terrestnai  globe,  by  being  ^tabled  to  visit  every  part  of  it.  The  aft 
of  steering  by  mk  instrumoit,  was  gradually  acq^red.  Sailors  un- 
accustomed to  qmt  sight  of  land,  durst  not  launch  out  and  eommi 
themselves  to  unknown  seas.  Tbe  first  appearance  of  a  bolder  sfs 
rt  may  be  dated  from  the  voyages  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  Canarf 
Ifliandls. 

8.  Cftmpowder — It  is  «tid  that  the  Chinese  claim  acquaintance  wift 
ffunpowder  firom  the  remotest  era  of  their  history;  but  however 
thatmay  be,  it  is  certain,  that  several  centuries  of  the  C^iristian  en 
had  passed  away  befimre  it  was  known  in  Europe.  Some  have 
thoQgbt  that  the  knowledge  of  it  was  obtained  in  Europe  ttam^ 
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the  Saraoeusi  as  earljr  as  ihe  latter  part  of  tbe  aeventli  caitury ;  but 
It  has  more  raierally  been  supposed,  that  Friar  Bacon  was  the  first 
European  who  poss^sed  the  secret  of  the  composition  of  gunpow- 
der, and  that  he  was  the  inventor^  He  certainly  so  far  alludes  to  it 
as  to  say,  that  from  saltpetre  and  other  ingredients^  a  fire  may  be 
Qiade  that  shall  bum  at  any  distance.    Bacon  died  in  1294^ 

9.  Pire-arms^-^li  is  generally  admitted  that  artillery  was  used  by 
Bdward  III^  at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  1346$  and  though  Froissaii 
does  not  jnetition  the  circumstance,  we  have  the  decisive  testimony 
of  Petrarch,  that  these  guns  were  common  before  the  year  1844 
The  invention  ol  portable  fire-arms  would  appear  to  have  originated 
in  Germany,  from  the  old  names  by  which  the  dijferent  kinds  were 
distinguished.  These  names  were  either  Crerman,  or  immediately 
deriv^  Irom  that  languaga  They  were,  however,  too  loi^  imd 
heavy  at  first  to  be  conveniently  fired  from  the  hand  alone,  when 
used,  they  were  plaeed  on  a  proa  with  a  fork  at  the  upper  part,  be 
tweeu  which  the  piece  was  fixed,  by  means  of  a  hoop  projecting 
from  the  stock.    They  were  first  used  at  tiiie  siege  of  Parma,  in  1621 » 

The  first  muskets  were  discharged  by  means  of  a  match  applied 
with  the  hand ;  but  this  was  afterwards  adjusted  to  acock  for  greater 
security  and  precision  m  shooting.  There  were  other  improve- 
ments, but  flint  locks  do  not  seem  to  have  entirely  superseded  the 
match-lock  in  Uie  continental  armies,  until  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  first  gun-lock  was  invented  in  1517.  The 
term  fire-lock,  was  given  to  the  invention,  which  is  still  in  use,  and  it 
was  applied  to  the  gun  itself,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  that 
which  was  fired  bv  a  match-lock. 

10.  Paper  made  of  cotton  or  linen  rfl^*.— betters  were  writtea, 
or  ideas  transmitted,  on  a  variety  of  substances,  previously  to  the 
time  when  the  art  of  making  paper  from  cotton  or  linen  rags  was 
discovered.  Sometimes  a  hard  and  solid  substance  was  uaBd,  as 
stone,  metal,  or  woodL  Of  these,  wood  was  the  most  generally  used, 
in  various  forms  and  modes,  which  cannot  be  here  described.  The 
leaves  of  trees  also  were  employed ;  hence  the  meaning  of  leat^  as 
applied  to  a  book.  Hiis  mode  of  writing  was  supen^ed  by  the 
use  of  the  bark  of  trees,  liber,  hence  the  Latin  name  for  a  book, 
linen  doth  also  was  employed  by  the  Egyptians  and  Romans. 
Leather,  or  dum  prepared  in  the  present  manner,  seems  to  have  been 
often  used  by  the  Jews,  on  which  to  write  portions  of  the  Bible. 
Skins  of  annuals  rudely  prepared,  was  another  material,  whldi 
originated  with  the  loniana.  A  more  common  material  was  jjardi 
ment,  whksh  was  a  certain  preparation  of  the  skins  of  ammals. 
Most  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  now  Extant,  are  written  (»  perch 
ment  Papynis  was  also  celebrated  as  a  substance  ibr  writing  tip- 
on  ;  hence  the  word  paper  is  derived.  This  was  a  species  of  rush 
which  the  aneients  procured  exclusively  pn  the  banks  of  the  Nik.  T)m 
paper  manufactured  from  the  papyrus,  was  ot  an  inferior  quality, 
until  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  J5g3rpt  by  the  Romans. 

The  time  when  the  manufactnxB  of  this  paper  was  lost  or  super- 
•eded,  is  not  known.    It  is  genefilly  suppoiied  that  lew,  if  any, 
34 
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manutcripte  on  papynisare  of  a  later  date  than  the  Bh  or  Qtb  ma- 
tory.  About  this  period  cotton  paper  was  first  made :  acooidiog  to 
some  in  Bucharia,  according  to  others  it  had  been  known  kMig  before 
m  China  and  Persia.  There  is  no  doubt^  however^  that  the  Arab^ 
baving  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  process,  estdldished  a  mannfactory 
fai  Ceuta.  and  afterwards  in  Spain,  and  thus  introdnced  it  Into 
Europe  fux>ut  the  12th  century.  At  first  it  was  made  of  raw  cott<Hi  i 
then  of  old  worn  out  cotton  cloth.  The  use  of  cotton  paper  be- 
came general  only  in  the  13th  century;  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
14th  it  was  almost  entirely  superseded  by  paper  from  linen,  sock 
as  is  at  present  made. 

11.  The  Art  of  Prvnting. — ^No  evidence  exists  that  moveaUe 
wooden  types  were  ever  used,  except  in  the  capital  letters  of  soma 
early  printed  books.  It  has  indeed  be^  oontenaed  ^at  Lewis  Cos^ 
ter  of  Haarlem,  invented  and  used  them ;  that  he  therefore  was  the 
original  inventor  of  the  art  of  printing.  But  it  is  now  .proved  thai 
tills  opinion  is  without  foundation ;  that  wooden  types  were  never 
used ;  and  that  the  art  of  printing  as  at  present  practised,  widi 
moveable  metal  types,  was  discovered  by  John  €Kithenb^  of 
Hayence,  about  the  year  143B. 

Three  years  before  this.  Guthenberg  entered  into  a  partnerdup 
with  three  citizens  of  Strasourg,  binding  himself  to  disdoae  a  seciel 
which  would  enrich  them  alL  One  of  the  partners  dying,  and 
some  of  the  most  important  implements  having  been  stolen  froiB 
the  work-^hop,  a  lawsuit  took  place.  In  the  course  of  this  lawsak^ 
five  witnesses,  among  whom  was  Guthenberg's  confidential  serraDti 
proved  that  Guthenberg  was  the  first  who  practised  the  art  of  print- 
m^  with  moveable  types.  The  result  was  a  dissolution  of  parta^* 
ihip.  The  whole  proceeding  on  this  trial  are  in  exjateooe,  and 
have  been  publisbed  in  the  original  "German. 

Misfortune  and  pecuniary  loss  attended  his  efibrts  for  a  time  la 
1450  he  entered  mto  partnership  at  Mayenoe,  with  John  Fost: 
this  also  was  a  failure.  The  art  was  so  little  perfected  that  in  their 
-early  efibrts,  neither  the  printing  was  fair,  nor  the  expense  sup- 
portable. It  is  not  certain  whether  during  their  partn^diip,  they 
K>und  out  the  art  of  casting  characters  in  metal,  which  they  hid 
previously  been  obliged  to  cut  wi&  a  knife ;  or  whether  this  groal 
improvement  was  m^ie  by  SchoBfier,  who  assisted  them  at  this  time. 
The  general  opinion  is,  mat  Schcsfifer  is  entitled  to  this  hoaoor. 
GuUienberg  and  Fust  at  length  separated ;  and  in  consequence  of  a 
lawsuit,  the  form^  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  apparatus  to  Fust. 

Guthenburg,  however;  was  not  d&x)urag6d,  but  esti^di^ied  a  new 
printing  offloe,  until  14o$,  when  he  obtained  a  situation,  with  a  good 
salary,  under  ttie  Elector  Adoli>hus.  In  the  mean  time  Fu^  ib 
conjunction  with  Schmfier,  continued  printing.  Upon  the  taking 
of  Mayence  in  14d7,  the  partners  sufieiM  much ,  and  their  work- 
men dispersing  themselves,  this  most  wonderful  art  was  thus  spread 
over  Europe. 

In  regard  to  stereot3rpe  printing,  Holland  has  a  far  more  substan 
Ital  claim  to  the  merit  of  inventing  tbat^  than  to  the  ^ftejr,  thronc^li 
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Coster,  cfT  oiighnting  ihe  art  of  typography.  Besides  a  quarto  Bftle^ 
published  in  1711,  there  exists  a  Dutch  Bioie  stereotpyed  in  folio  at 
the  commencement  of  the  18th  century.  These  are  satisfactory 
proofs  that  stereotype  printing  was  employed  m  Holland  long  before 
It  was  even  known  in  France.  In  a  note  to  No.  1316.  of  Barbier's 
catalogue,  it  is  also  recorded,  that  Johann  Mueller,  pastor  of  the 
German  church  at  Leyden,  had  demised  in  1701,  a  norel  method 
of  printing,  which  much  resembles  the  process  of  stereotyping  as 
now  practised.  This  method  consisted  in  composing  the  page  in 
the  usual  manner,  correcting  it  accurately,  securing  the  type  with 
iron  ties,  turning  it  over  on  its  face,  and  then  cementing  it  into  a  solid 
mass  by  means  of  a  metallic  composition,  or  preferaWy.  of  mastic. 

12.  Steam  Engine, — This  grand  machine,  which  has  done  so 
much  for  the  human  race,  and  is  destined  to  do  much  more,  was 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  Its  powerful  eflfects  are  the  result  of  the 
scientific  combinations  by  which  the  immense  expansive  force 
exerted  by  water,  when  converted  into  steam,  is  rendered  available 
to  the  roost  important  purposes. 

The  original  projector  of  the  Steam  Engine  is  generally  bdieved 
to  have  been  the  marquis  of  Worcester  in  1655 ;  but  his  apparatus 
was  intended  to  raise  water  by  the  expansive  force  of  steam  only. 
His  project  was  ncfflected  in  his  own  age,  nor  does  the  subject  ap- 
pear to  have  excited  the  attention  of  scientific  persons,  till  the  year 
1698,  when  Captain  Savary  obtained  a  patent  for  a  new  invention 
for  raising  water,  and  occasioning  motion  to  all  sorts  of  mill-work, 
by  the  impellent  force  of  fire.  Other  improvements  were  attempted 
on  the  steam  engine  by  Amonton,  Papin,  Blakey,  Newcomen,  and 
others ;  but  nothing  essential  was  achieved  except  by  the  philoso- 
phical genius  of  Mr.  Watt.  Being  accidentally  employed  to  repair 
a  model  of  the  then  imperfect  steam  engine,  Mr.  Watt  observed  that 
a  great  quantity  of  heat  was  lost  by  the  unnecessary  and  improper 
mode  of  condensing  the  steam :  he  completely  obviated  the  defect, 
and  by  the  introduction  of  a  condenser  apart  from  the  cyhnder,  ana 
an  alternate  action  of  the  steam  against  each  side  of  the  piston,  he 
eflfected  the  most  essoitial  improvement  in  the  above  particular. 
Under  his  hands,  however,  the  machine  received  other  improve- 
ments, particularly  h\  the  mochanieal  arrangement  throughout 
Since  the  expiration  of  WatVs  patent  a  variety  of  other  improve- 
ments have  been  made  by  severu  mecnanical  gentlemen,  but  details 
must  be  omitted. 

Steam  engines  are  now  common  all  over  the  world.  Thehr  ap- 
plication to  the  purposes  of  navigation  forms  an  era  in  their  history. 
The  Americans  first  made  this  application,  as  the  genius  of  Fulton, 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  was  sucoeKfuDy  employed  on  this  subject, 
m  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  He  first 
made  the  experiment  of  propelFrng  boats  by  steam  at  Paris  hi  180S; 
after  which  he  returned  to  America,  and  exhibited  a  boat  in  socoessM 
operation,  on  the  waters  of  New-York.  Vessels  propdled  by  his 
machinery  are  now  in  common  use,  throughout  the  United  States 
and  ui  Europe.    They  are  known  dso  m  India,  and  their  num- 
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bar  to  eonthmally  on  the  mcreaBe.    Ih  1807,  Americtm 

toanage  alone  mmotinted  to  40,197  tcms.    It  is  now  much  grealer. 

Incidents  and  Curious  Particulars. 

1.  Mifoellaneous  matter  which  cannot  be  convoucntlj  amiwl 
unto  any  other  head,  is  here  de^^gned  to  be  presented.  Amv 
only  of  tiie  vast  roasB  of  facts  appropriate  to  this  article^  wiQ  fas 
adected  from  the  annals  of  different  nations.  From  the  pieaeot 
aamiHe  may  be  learned,  among  other  things,  the  state  of  the  nse^ 
arts,  the  modes  of  living,  and  the  progress  of  society  and  improw- 
ment^t  different  pcrio<&. 

2.  The  most  extensive  and  splendid  of  the  libraries  at  Rome  wai 
the  Ulpian,  founded  by  Tnjan.  It  is  believed  that  at  the  sugsestiofi 
of  Pliny  the  younger,  this  emperor  commanded  all  the  books  that 
were  found  m  the  conquered  cities  to  be  placed  in  this  libraiy. 
Most  of  the  principal  cities  throughout  the  empire,  at  this  time,  bai 
public  libraries.  The  desolation  of  the  western  empure  destroj^  or 
dispersed  most  of  the  books  in  them,  so  that  in  this  part  of  the 
wodd,  after  this  period,  and  dtnring  the  dark  ages,  monasteries 
almost  exclusively  possessed  libraries.  In  the  eastern  empire  it  we 
different :  both  Constantinople  and  Alexandria  preserved  theirs,  tJU 
the  Turks  obtained  possession  of  these  cities. 

3.  From  the  origm  of  monasteries  till  the  close  of  the  lOih  cen- 
tury, it  is  said  there  were  no  schools  in  Europe,  except  those  be4oD|- 
ing  to  monasteries,  or  episcopal  chiurches.  At  the  beginning  of  tbie 
11th  century,  they  were  opened  in  most  of  the  cities  of  l&y  and 
France,  bv  qualified  persons  among  both  the  laity  and  dergy. 
But  though  their  general  introduction  and  establishment,  most  be 
assigned  to  this  period,  yet  it  is  certain  that  Charlemagne  founded 
several  in  his  dominion.  Afterwards,  or  m  the  middle  ages,  there 
were  distinct  schools  for  clerks,  for  laymai,  and  for  girls.  Bat  the 
education  of  the  hiffhest  ranks  seldom  went  beyond  reading,  wil- 
ling, and  a  little  arimmetlc 

4.  We  learn  from  Seneca  three  curious  circumstances  rebUng  to 
the  Joumer^  of  the  Romans.  1.  They  were  preceded  by  a  troop 
of  Numidian  light  horse,  who  announced  by  a  cloud  of  dust,  the 
aroroach  of  a  jpreat  man.  3.  Their  baggage-mules  transported  not 
only  their  precious  vases,  but  even  the  fragile  vessels  of  crystal  and 
murra,  which  last  has  been  almost  proved  by  the  learned,  to  mean 
the  porcelain  of  China  and  Japan.  8.  The  beautiful  faces  of  the 
young  Edaves  w«re  covered  by  a  medicate  crust  or  ointment,  which 
secured  them  against  the  efi^t  of  the  sun  and  frost 

6.  The  use  of  braces,  breeches  or  trowsers,  was  considered  in 
Italy  in  the  3d  century  as  a  Gallic  and  bartnrian  fashion.  The 
RcHuans,  however,  had  made  great  advances  towards  it.  To  encir- 
cle the  legs  and  thighs  with  fascia  or  bands,  was  understood  in  the 
lime  of  Pompe^  and  Horace  to  be  a  proof  of  ill  health  and  elfemi- 
Bacy.    In  the  time  of  Trajan  the  custom  was  eon^M||4^^|^e  rk*h 
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and  luxunaoB.    It  wis  gradnaily  adopted  by  the  meanest  of  te 
people. 

6.  ATlcr  the  age  of  Tiberius,  the  decay  of  agriculture  was  fdt  in 
Italy,  and  it  was  a  Just  subject  of  complaint  that  the  life  of  the 
Roman  people  depeiuled  on  die  accidents  of  the  winds  and  w^ves. 

7.  In  regard  to  habitations,  our  English  ancestors  in  early  times 
had  lew  luxuries  or  eren  ccmveniences.  Down  to  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  greater  part  of  the  houses  in  considerabie  towns  had 
no  chiaine3rs:  the  fire  was  kindled  against  the  wall,  and  Uie  smoks 
found  its  way  out  as  well  as  it  could,  by  the  roofj  tiie  door,  or  the 
windows.  The  houses  were  mostly  built  of  watlmg,  plastered  ov&r 
with  clay ;  the  floors  were  of  earth,*  strewed,  in  famiUes  of  distinc- 
tion, with  rushes;  and  the  beds  were  only  straw  pallets,  with  a  log 
of  wood  for  a  pillow.  In  this  respect,  even  the  king  fared  no  better 
than  his  subjects,  for  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  we  find  directions, 
"  to  examine  every  night  the  straw  of  tlie  king's  bed,  that  no  dag- 
gers might  be  concealed  therein."  A  writer  m  1677,  speaking  of 
the  progress  of  luxury,  mentions  three  things  especially,  that  were 
"  marvellously  altered  for  the  worse  in  England ;"  the  multitude  of 
chimneys  lately  erected,  the  increase  of  lodgings,  and  the  exchange 
of  ireene  platters  into  pewter,  and  wooden  spoons  into  silver  and 
tin,  and  he  complains  bitterly  that  oak  instead  of  willow  was  en^ 
ployed  for  the  building  of  houses. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  fires  in  the  houses  were  made  in  a  cavity 
in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  over  which  there  generally  was  an  open- 
ing in  the  roof  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke ;  and  when  the  fire  was 
out,  or  the  family  ret'ured  to  rest,  the  place  in  which  it  was  made 
was  closed  by  a  cover.  In  those  days  a  law  was  almost  uniyersally 
established  on  the  continent,  that  fires  should  be  extinguished,  aiul 
the  family  be  all  at  home,  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening,  which 
was  notified  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell ;  that,  in  England,  was  called 
the  corfeu,  cunew.  \ 

8.  In  1100,  an  inundation  of  the  sea  happened  which  overflowed 
the  lands  of  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  called  Crodwin's  Sands,  to  this 
day.  Of  these  shoals  the  fc^owinig  account  was  given  not  many 
years  since.  ^'  Upon  our  journey  to  Rams^te,"  says  Mr.  Smeaton^ 
civil  engineer,  "  having  visited  the  Godwm  Sands,  in  order  to  ex- 
amine tj^eir  nature,  we  foimd  that  though,  like  quicksand,  they  were 
clean  and  unconnected,  yet  they  lay  so  dose  that  it  was  difflkmlt  to 
work  a  pointed  iron  bar  into  them  more  than  to  the  depth  of  six  or 
seven  feet. 

9.  The  spirit  of  the  middle  ages  is  shown  m  the  followmg  mstan- 
ces  of  wild  magniflcence  or  barbarity.  On  a  certain  occasion, 
when  the  nobility  of  Lansuedoc  met  in  1174,  the  countess  of  IJrgel 
sent  to  the  meeting  a  dia&m,  worih  20002.,  to  be  placed  on  the  h^ 
of  a  wretched  buflbon«  The  count  of  Thoulouse  sent  a  dkdem 
also  of  twice  that  value,  to  a  favourite  kniffh^  who  distributed  the 
same  anM>nnt  in  money  among  the  poorer  knu^hts.  Other  acts  of 
mad  prodigality  were  perform^,  particularly  Uie sowingof  a pie«;e 
of  plowed  ground  witn  small  coin  to  the  amount  of  1600  English 
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fftiMBf^  by  oomt  Bcrtrand  SfaDbndt*  Bat  the  bufasioa  wastefid 
nese  of  lord  Raymoiid  was  the  most  remarkable  feat  on  Uie  occariaa 
Hatfaig  ordered  thirty  of  his  most  beaatiful  and  valuable  horses  to 
be  tied  to  stakes,  and  snrroondod  with  dry  wood,  he  wantonly  est 
it  en  fire,  and  suflEered  his  feroorites  to  perudi  in  the  flames. 

10.  AjDong  the  Romans  the  interest  of  money  was  not  fixed  bj 
law.  It  is  on  this  aceount  that  we  find  in  the  Boman  satiiiats  so 
nuaty  load  complaints  of  eztortbn,  and  of  the  severity  with 
whidi  peeaniary  daims  were  rafoioed.  Horace  deactibcs  a  rich 
old  miser,  who 

"  Dooms  iSbe  WMtohes,  on  the  mppointod  diy, 
Hia  intenst  or  principal  to  psy.** 

Many  of  the  bankers  acquired  large  fortunes,  and  arrived  at  flic 
highest  dignities  of  the  state.  Their  estaUisbments  were  of  a  pri- 
vate nature,  and  such  banking  houses  are  known  to  have  existed  is 
the  chief  cities  of  Italy  in  the  13tb  and  14th  centuries  ;  and  aboot 
the  some  period  the  first  public  banks  appear  to  have  been  estabfisb- 
ed  by  some  of  the  Italian  states,  ftw  the  purposes  of  contracting 
loans  and  managing  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  The  most  an- 
cient general  bank  for  the  deposit  of  cash  and  the  issue  of  its  owb 
paper  in  return,  appears  to  have  been  formed  in  the  city  of  Barce- 
lona, in  1401. 

11.  The  specious  miracles  of  Arabian  ma^ic  were  introduced  iato 
Europe,  by  means  of  pilgrimages  and  the  holy  wars.  Fairies  and 
giants,  fi3ang  dragons  and  enchanted  palaces,  were  blended  with  (be 
more  simple  fictions  of  the  West ;  and  the  fate  of  Britain  depended 
on  the  art  or  predictions  of  Merlin. 

12.  The  magnificent  castle  of  Windsor,  was  built  by  Edward  IR, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  his  method  of  conducting  the  work, 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  condition  of  the  people  m  that  age. 
Ho  contracts  were  made  with  workmen  as  in  the  present  times^  bat 
every  county  in  England  was  assessed  to  send  the  king  a  certaia 
liumber  of  masons,  tilers,  and  carpenters,  who  w^re  to  perf<MTii  theii 
quota  of  labour. 

13.  In  the  year  1414,  the  citizens  of  London  were  ordered  to  hang 
oat  lanterns  to  light  the  streets,  and  one  of  its  mayors,  in  1417,  re- 
newing the  order,  "ordained  lanthomes  with  lights  to  be  hanged 
out  on  the  winter  evenmgs  between  hallontide  and  candleraasse." 
In  this  particular,  London  must  have  set  the  examine  to  the  other 
cities  Of  Europe.  During  three  centuries  afterwards,  the  citixens 
were  occasionally  reminded  of  this  regulation,  under  pains  and 
penalties  for  its  non-observance ;  but  the  frequency  of  the  repedtioa 
only  proves,  how  ill  it  was  obeyed.  In  1716,  it  was  dheeted  that 
eadi  noose  ^ould  have  a  lamp  hung  out  on  every  night  between 
the  2d  after  ftill-raoon  until  the  7th  after  new  moon,  from  the  boor 
of  six  in  the  evening  until  eleven.  In  1736  and  1739,  the  preaenl 
nM>de  of  lighting  was  partially  adopted,  bat  it  was  not  till  1744^  dial 
an  aot  of  parliament  was  paraed  for  completely  lighthig  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster. 
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14.  During  the  periods  of  feudal  strife,  when  neighbouring  (Msf* 
tains  often  made  sudden  inroads  on  each  other,  every  baronisQ  castle 
was  provided  with  its  warders,  L  e.  men  that  were  posted  on  the 
tops  of  towers  to  watch  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  In  Wales,  these 
persons  were  Aimi^ed  with  horns  to  sound  an  alarm ;  and  those 
m  the  castles  of  the  German  princes,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  blew 
a  horn  every  morning  and  evening,  on  the  relieving  aiul  setting  of 
the^iiard. 

15  Between  the  years,  1312  and  1315,  Germany  groaned  under 
all  the  miseries  of  pla^e  and  famine,  by  which  whole  towns  were 
depopulated,  and  provinces  brought  to  desolation.  The  rich  sousht 
an  asylum  in  other  countries,  while  the  poor,  unpitied  and  unassist- 
ed, miserably  perished.  Hunger  so  preyed  upon  wolves  and  other 
ravenous  beasts,  that  overcoming  their  fear  of  man,  they  rushed  into 
.the  villages,  ana  gorged  themselves  with  human  blood.  Trees  and 
[louses  were  swept  away  bv  cataracts  bursting  from  the  mountains; 
and  the  earth  was  dreadfully  convulsed  by  earthquakes. 

16.  It  was  not  until  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
that  potatoes  made  their  appearance  in  Europe.  Tliey  were  mi 
brought  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  from  America  to  Ireland.  From 
thence  they  passed  by  slow  degrees  over  to  Scotland,  and  the  nor- 
thern counties  of  England,  and  have  since  become  general  Uirough- 
out  Great  Britain,  llie  lapse,  however,  of  two  centuries  has  not 
sufficed  to  introduce  so  important  a  vegetable  into  common  con- 
sumption, in  the  south  of  Europe. 

17.  In  the  year  1500,  there  happened  so  great  a  plague  in  Eng- 
land, that  it  obliged  the  king  ana  court  to  remove  to  Calais,  and 
carried  off  upwa^  of  30,000  people  in  London. 

18.  The  progress  of  improvement  has  been  slow  in  many  res- 
pects. Many  centuries  of  the  christian  era  had  passed  away,  before 
any  thing  better  than  splinters  of  wood,  was  used  by  our  English 
ancestors  for  ligbtinff  their  houses  by  night  It  was  not  imtil 
towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  that  tallow  candles  were 
employed  for  this  purpose.  It  was  not  until  this  period  that  cups 
and  saucers  were  used,  and  then  they  were  considered  as  luxuries. 
A  few  centuries  only  have  gone  by  since  knives  and  forks  were  used 
in  eating ;  since  hats  were  worn  m  lieu  of  cloth  hoods  and  knit 
caps;  since  the  ladies  were  accommodated  with  pins  instead  oi 
skewers ;  and  since  knit  stockings  were  introduced  in  the  room  of 
doth  hose. 

19.  In  1546,  a  law  was  made  in  England  for  fixing  the  interest  of 
money  at  10  per  cent  This  was  the  first  legal  interest  known  in 
that  country.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  all  acts  of  that  nature 
were  formerly  considered  as  usurious. 

20.  Between  the  years  1660  and  1670,  two  awful  calamities  befel 
London-— a  plague  which  carried  off  68,000  persons— and  a  fircL 
which,  breaking  out  near  London  bridge,  and  continuing  several 
days,  destroyed  eighty-nine  churches  and  thirteen  thousand  two 
hundred  dwelling  houses 
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SI.  A  few  yean  before  the  landing  of  (he  pivitans  at  PijnoMNift, 
a  remarkable  pestilence  destroyed  most  of  the  Indians  from  Nan- 
ganset  to  Penobscot,. which  seems  to  have  been  a  providential  oc- 
currence to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  New-England 

22.  Hie  waste  lands  in  the  united  kimrdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  amount  even  at  this  time  to  15,901,994  acres. 

28.  In  the  year  1828,  American  shipping  in  foreign  trade  amount- 
ed to  824,781  tons,  and  foreign  shipping  employed  in  Ameriean 
trade  was  149,435  tons — the  whole  being  974,216  tons.  The  en- 
rolled coasting  tonnage  of  the  country  is  nearly  or  quite  eqsal  to 
that  in  foreign  trade. 

24.  In  the  year  1829,  the  public  libraries  in  Europe  were  en 
puted  to  contain  19,847,100  volumes. 

25.  The  expenses  of  Great  Britain  in  war,  since  1688  amount,  ; 
appears  from  a  statemoit  lately  made,  to  £2,023,500,000,  viz. — 


The  war  of  the  Revolution, 

Spanish  Succession, 

Spanish  war,  1739,  and  i 

Austrian  Succession, 

The  "  Seven  years  war"'  with  i 

the  French,  Spanish,  Austri-  > 

ans  and  Russians,  of  1756,    } 
The  American  war,  of  1776, 
French  Revolution  war. 
The    war  against  Bonaparte,  ^ 

the  three  last  years  of  which  > 

with  the  United  States,        ) 
There  were  about  sixty-five  years  of  war,  and  seventy-five  o! 
peace,  in  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  fort/ years. 


Years. 

9 
11 

ExpenMe. 

£36,000.000 
62,500,000 

1  i* 

54,000,000 

7 

112,000,000 

8 
9 

136,000,000 
464,000,000 

12 

1159,000,000 

Present  state  of  several  Nations  in  respect  to  AgricttUure^ 
-Roads,  Conveyances,  TjUercourse,  Education,   TYade. 
Manufactures,  ^c, 

1.  The  history  of  culture,  in  respect  to  many  characteristics,  were 
they  to  be  traced  from  their  origin,  and  described  as  they  have  ex- 
isted in  past  ages,  would  be  interesting  and  instructive.  Some  sob- 
lects  of  this  kind  have  been  thus  traced  and  described.  It  may  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  so  succinct  an  outline,  to  present  others  to  the 
reader,  as  we  now  find  them,  with  little  reference  to  the  past  The 
articles  above  enumerated,  may  therefore  come  under  review,  in  res- 
pect chiefly  to  the  present  times.  They  are  properly  characteris- 
tics at  the  age,  or  the  history  of  it,  so  far  as  swm  particQlars  an 
concerned. 
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2.  Agriculture. — AgrioQltore,  as  tiie  foimdatioii  of  (ha  means  of 
living,  and  as  connected  with  the  state  of  society,  and  with  the  civil 
«ad  intellectual  character  of  a  people^  deserves  a  hiff  h  degree  of  at- 
tention. Accordingly,  it  has  heen  a  commaoding  object  of  pursuit, 
with  all  civilized  communities,  from  the  begimiing.  But  it  is  odIj  to 
be  remarked  here,  that  in  modem  times  it  luis  received  m(»e  conside- 
ration than  formerly.  The  ancient  Romans,  perhaps,  were  as  much 
devoted  to  it  as  any  modem  nation ;  and  their  affricultural  wealth, 
as  individuals,  when,  m  some  instances,  several  uousand  yokes  <^ 
oxen  were  the  property  of  a  sinsle  farmer,  exceeds  probably  any 
thing  known  at  present.  But  wiUi  the  exception  of  the  Romans,  if 
they  were  on  the  whole  an  exception,  modem  nations  manifestly  ex- 
cel antiquity.  Especially  do  they  excel  the  middle  ages,  for  th^i 
this  great  interest  suffered,  with  every  thing  else,  a  lamentable  decay. 
In  very  recent  times,  peculiar  attenti<m  1^  been  bestowed  on  the 
subject,  both  in  £ur<H>e  and  America,  by  means  of  numerous  agri- 
cultural societies.  Indeed,  science  has  been  of  late  most  successfully 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  advancing  the  agricultural  art  The  bu- 
smess  in  the  hands  of  scientific  practical  fiamiers,  has  assumed  a  sys- 
tematic arrangement,  unknown  in  fomier  day& 

3.  RoadM, — In  Europe,  as  the  Roman  empire  declined,  the  roads 
gradually  fell  into  neglect ;  and  during  the  dark  ages,  their  ruinous 
condition,  rendered  communication  difficult,  beyond  what  we  can 
now  find  it  easy  to  conceive.  It  is  not  readily  ascertahned  what  the 
state  of  the  roads  was,  but  they  must  have  improved  as  trade  in- 
creased. We  know  that  the  amelioration  of  them  was  slow ;  that 
the  arts  of  constructing  and  directing  them,  were  for  a  long  time  un- 
derstood very  imperfectly  ;  and  that  the  first  kingdom  in  which  the 
condition  of  the  great  roads,  at  all  approached  the  present  standard 
of  exceUencc,  was  Sweden,  where  from  its  want  of  wealth,  and  its 
remote  situation,  no  such  occurrence  ccmld  reasonably  have  been 
looked  for. 

In  England,  the  change  in  regard  to  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
the  mail^  which  took  place  in  1703,  greatly  forwarded  that  improvei^ 
ment  of  the  principal  roads,  which  had  been  going  on  through  the 
eighteenth  century ;  and  from  1793  to  the  present  moment,  the  high- 
ways, cross-roads,  bridg:e8,  and  ferries,  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  that  coimtry,  are  de^edly  superior  to  those  which  are  to  be  seen 
any  where  else. 

A  remarkaUe  improvem^  however,  has  recently  taken  place  in 
roads  and  bridges,  all  over  Europe.  Materials  for  road  making  have 
been  found  where  formerly  they  were  not  believed  to  exist,  ami  the 
■kill  with  which  they  are  employed  is  surprising.  Neither  clay, 
sand,  nMMrasses,  torrents,  precipices,  nor  any  other  obstacles,  are  deem- 
ed insurmountable.  -  A  terrace  has  been  conducted  along  the  whole 
face  of  the  Appenninee,  from  Nice,  to  the  gulf  of  Spezzia.  The  finest 
earriage  roads  cross  the  Alps,  over  mount  Cenis,  St  Bernard,  the 
Stmplon,  St  Gothard,  the  Splugen,  from  the  lake  of  Como  to  the 
source  of  the  Inn  from  Trent  to  Brixen.  and  where  the  road  from 
Vtsima  to  Vemoe  crosses  them  at  Ponlete.     An  entirely  new  road 
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has  been  formed  in  the  kingdom  of  Netherlands,  from  Namur  to  Lux 
embourg ;  another  runs  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  from  Mentz  to 
Nimegiien ;  another  fh>m  Hamburg  to  Hanover,  and  from  Hanover 
to  Deventer.  Others  have  been  formed,  and  particularly  the  whole 
way  between  Beriln  and  Petersburgh,  probably  presents  by  Uiis  time 
an  admirable  line  of  communication  between  these  two  capHak 
Other  roads  are  said  to  be  under  consideration,  and  particularly  one 
from  Berlin  to  Hamburg,  through  sands  which  appear  almost  imp»> 
sable.  Indeed,  the  traveller  in  Europe,  since  the  cessation  of  wars, 
every  where  witnesses  the  utmost  zeal  in  building  bridges,  in  open- 
ing,  widening,  levelling,  and  repairing  roads. 

Nor  has  less  been  done,  or  is  less  doing  iq  the  United  Slates.  Pro- 
bably no  people  in  the  same  time,  ever  made  so  many  improvcBKoli 
in  roads  and  bridges.  Where  two  hundred  years  ago,  all  was  a  wide 
wilderness,  traversed  only  by  the  foot-paths  of  the  Indians,  there  are 
now  thousands  of  good  roads.  The  extent  onl v  of  post-roads  m  tUs 
country,  now  considerably  exceeds  100,000  mues.  In  some  parts  ot 
Europe  and  of  the  United  States,  rail-roads  have  been  made,  or  tat 
in  progress,  which  promise  the  greatest  advantages  to  commerce 
and  inland  transportation.  The  recent  construction  of  carriaga 
moved  by  steam,  which  are  designed  to  pass  over  roads  of  tim  Sss- 
cription,  will  form  an  era  in  the  history  of  travelling.  Moving  wSk 
the  velocity  of  thirty  miles  or  more  by  the  hour,  these  vebicl»  wffl 
seem  to  annihilate  space. 

4.  JVater  Conveyance.— -The  progress  lately  made  in  water  ceo- 
vey  ance,  is  also  very  remarkable.    The  first  canals  known  in  Eun^, 
were  those  which  were  formed  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries,  zbA 
served  in  several  cases  both  to  drain  the  ground,  and  for  the  convey- 
anee  of  merchandtsBe.    France  followed  their  eicample,  and  by  means 
of  the  canal  of  Lansuedoc,  joined  the  channel  and  the  Medtterra- 
nean.  Several  others  have  since  been  completed,  and  others  are  begon; 
but  that  country  is  never  likely  to  place  much  dependence  oo  its  ca- 
nal communications.     About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  Great  Britain,  induced  it  to  turn  its  atten- 
tion to  canals,  and  from  its  abundance  of  water,  and  the  moder^e 
elevation  of  its  surface,  it  has  now  pushed  canal  navigation,  beyond 
every  other  country.    The  total  length  of  canals  in  Great  Britain  at 
the  present  time,  is  2,600  miles.    Austria,  Prussia,  and  Sweden,  no« 
possess  canals  ;  and  Russia,  both  within  her  old  hmitB  cmd  in  Po- 
land, is  zealously  encouraging  canals,  to  connect  her  rivers,  and  trun- 
port  the  produce  of  her  soil.     Next  to  Great  Bri^n,  the  UnM 
States  have  displa3red  the  most  enterprise  in  the  business  of  canda 
In  the  several  states,  twenty-two  canals  are  finished,  in  progress,  or 
in  immediate  contemplation,  whose  aggregate  length  is  about  %^ 
miles.    The  greater  part  of  them  are  either  finished  or  in  progresa 
Two  of  them,  viz.  the  Hudson  and  Erie,  and  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  canals,  are  each  860  miles,  the  Ohio  state  canal  is  306,  and  tte 
Pennsylvania  canal  is  296  miles.  The  Hudson  and  Erie  canal,  whkb 
Is  in  operation,  is  the  boast  of  the  new  world. 

The  application  of  steam  to  shipping,  which  deserves  to  be  ranked 
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among  the  greatest  di^coveriefl,  theoretical  or  practical,  that  were 
ever  made,  has  done  more  whhhi  the  last  twenty  years,  to  facilitate 
the  communication  between  different  places,  by  water,  than  all  the 
contrivances  that  went  before  it.  Steam  vessels  are  now  found  per- 
manently or  occasionally  plying  from  the  bottom  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, all  round  to  the  top  of  the  Baltic  No  place  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  world  has  derived  so  ffreat  advantage  from  the  discovery  of 
steam  vessels,  as  England.  Its  situation,  coal,  and  commerce,  en- 
ables it  to  shoot  forth  these  vessels  in  every  direction,  and  by  means 
of  the  certainty  and  celerity  of  their  passage,  they  have  diminished 
its  distance,  and  multiplied  its  means  of  accesa  to  every  part  of  the 
European  continent.  In  the  United  States,  where  the  application  of 
steam  to  the  purposes  of  navigation  was  first  made,  these  vessels  are 
most  extensively  employed.  They  abound,  with  all  their  facility  of 
conveyance,  on  our  coasts,  and  in  our  rivers ;  hundreds  of  them  are 
owned  on  the  Mississippi  alone.  The  combination  of  the  alJbve  dis- 
coveries and  improved  arrangements,  has  produced  an  ease,  certain* 
ty,  and  rapidity  of  intercourse,  exceeding  all  past  experience  or  ima- 
gination. 

6.  Travelling,  The  increase  of  the  number  of  travellers  which 
these  facilities  have  caused,  is  a  characteristic  of  the  times  worth  no- 
ticing. Travelling  for  improvement  or  ^ratification,  has  incr^ised 
fifty  or  an  hundred  fold,  and  it  is  continueuly  augmenting.  In  peace, 
Europe  is  now  one  great  family,  and  certainly  many  advantages  at- 
tend this  state  of  things.  Such  a  degree  of  travelhng  and  inter- 
course tends  very  much  to  bind  nations  together,  and  to  promote 
liberal  view.s,  and  a  charitable  feeUng,  one  towards  another.  Some 
good  things*,  however,  are  sacrificed  to  it  Simplicity  of  heart,  and 
the  earnestness  of  kindness  in  domestic  Ufe,  are  dinimishlng.  The 
lOve  of  home,  the  warm  grush  of  affection,  is  checked.  The  bonds  of 
society  now  set  loosely  on  a  man.  Atitchment  to  country  ceases  to 
operate  as  it  once  did. 

6.  Increase  of  Edttcation,  Another  characteristic  of  the  present 
times,  is  the  extraordinary  increase  of  education.  A  much  larger 
portion  of  the  people  of  civilized  countries  read  than  formerly.  Pro- 
testants have  always  been  mor^  devoted  to  reading  than  the  Catho- 
lics. Except  in  Spain  and  Portnffal,  reading  has  increased  eveiy 
where.  Both  the  means  and  the  habits  of  reading  are  increased. 
The  multiplication  of  newspapers  and  poiodical  publications— the 
number  of  booksellers'  shops— the  profusion  of  literal^  institutions 
and  circulating  libraries,  are  infallible  indications  of  the  extraordi- 
nary spread  of  education  and  reading.  There  is  evidentiy,  there 
R>re,  the  more  need  of  moral  discij^ine.  The  Bible  should  by  all 
means  be  made  a  study,  and  its  heavenly  tmtiis  should  be  more  than 
ever  enforced  upon  the  heart  The  cheapness  of  books,  the  number 
of  teachers,  the  spare  time  created  by  the  extensk)n  of  machinery, 
and  the  fashion  for  reading,  have  operated  very  considerably  on  the 
common  people  in  Europe.  In  me  United  States,  the  same  caiise% 
Ittive  opcratea  on  the  same  portion  of  the  community,  thojigh  hero 
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tfaeoommon  ^$ophi  have  ahrayi  been  difltinguished,  abore  those  of 
other  nations,  for  a  lore  of  reading  and  a  compelait  edocaUon. 

Among  the  highmr  orderB  of  £int^)ean  society,  there  are  ao  mamj 
hocka,  and  so  mueh  to  leam,  that  few  are  profound.  The  stream  ol 
knowledge  flows  wider,  but  has  not  become  deeper.  To  maato-  afi 
the  branches  of  science  and  knowledge,  is  imposaible*  Daily  ai^ 
periodical  publications  abonnd,  but  pernaiMloo  much  so  fin-  a  soand 
and  permanent  literature^  They  include  the  principal  stock  of  resid- 
ing, except  novels,  books  of  travels,  and  memoirs.  Tbe  mind  of  the 
public  cannot  be  more  efiectually  abused  and  unsettled,  than  by  tbe 
systematic  conversion  of  history,  private  life,  religion  and  moraliir* 
into  themes  for  works  of  fiction ;  and  the  full  extent  of  the  misdiief 
will  be  seen  only  when  it  is  too  late;  A  similar  change  to  that  whidi 
has  taken  place  among  readers^  has  affected  authors.  Most  of  xiat 
dass  are  so  impatient  to  reap  the  rewards  of  their  labours,  or  so  ap' 
prehensive  of  being  supplanted  by  competitors  for  the  public  favour, 
that  few  are  willing  to  bestow  the  time  and  trouble  which  are  ne- 
cessary for  the  composition  of  a  standard  work. 

7.  Improvement  in  external  condition^^^In  the  present  state  ol 
most  civilized  n»tions,  a  surprising  improvement  has  taken  placs 
in  tlie  outward  condition  of  all  ranks  of  society.  Many  sbockki| 
and  painful  disorders  have  almost  WlK^ly  disappeared,  «md  otbeq^ 
which  flesh  must  still  be  heir  to,  have  by  superior  treatment,  beea 
rendered  less  violent  and  dangerous.  The  small'  pox,  the  ravages  ol 
which  were  once  so  terrible^  has  now  ceased  to  alarm  the  eonunnah 
ty.  The  discovery  of  vaccmation,  in  1798,  by  Dr.  Jenuer,  was  tbe 
instrumental  cause  of  so  propitious  a  change.  This  is  one  o(  the 
diseases  referred  to  i  others  might  be  nam^  The  plague)  except 
m  Turkey,  and  some  other  countries  borderhig  on  the  Moiiiena- 
nean,  is  almost  unluiown.  Famines,  arising  either  from  cold  or  heal, 
are  now  of  much  less  frequest  occurrence  than  they  formerly  wen, 
and  the  cruelties  and  calamities  of  war,  have  been  mitigated. '  WhUe 
tliese  scourges  of  mankind  have  been  removed  or  diminished,  the 
length  of  human  life  has  been  extended,  as  a  consequence.  A  greater 
proportion  live  to  old  age  than  was  the  fact  a  century  aga  Other 
eauses,  however,  may  have  operated  here,  as  greater  tempmnee^ 
better  food  and  clothing,  less  exposure,  &c  Connected  with  the 
above,  inventions  of  every  sort,  conducing  to  personal  cmoypent. 
have  been  multiplied  or  brought  to  perfection.  In  houses,  nmutur^ 
horses,  conveyances,  and  every  thing  which  can  minister  to  the  ease 
and  gratification  of  mind  or  body ;  hi  the  numb^  and  refinem^a  of 
the  sources  of  amusement,  and  in  all  articles  of  domestic  luxury  and 
convenience,  the  progress  that  has  lately  been  made,  is  unprecedeni- 
ed  either  for  extent  or  rapidity.  There  is  not  a  district  to  be  found 
In  any  European  state,'in  which  the  traveller  is  not  struck  with  the 
taste  and  magnifioenoe  displayed  in  the  architecture  of  pi^ilk  and 
private  buildings,  the  midtipli<»ti(m  and  oomraodiousnessaf  bathiog 
and  watering  places,  hotels,  coflfee  houses^  and  reading  rooms^  the  ex- 
quisite arrangement  of  gardens,  grounds  and  villas,  and  the  nei 
of  cottages,  shops  and  manufactories.  o,,,ed,y  Google 
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This  alteration  k  very  con^ieuous  in  Ensland.  The  comf<Ht8  oif 
life  appear  in  great  poofusion ;  no  native  or  foreigner  can  travel  fifty 
or  sixiy  miles,  along  a  public  road,  without  being  lost  in  wonder  and 
astonishment.  Towns,  villages,  hamlets,  mansions,  farm  bouses,  and 
cottages,  are  every  where  scattered  about  in  the  most  pleasing  and 
romantic  situations.  It  were  to  be  desired  that  the  reality  in  every 
respect,  corresponded  with  the  appearances,  but  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
cealed that  the  present  stagnation  in  business,  has  thrown  many  o 
the  English  operatives  into  distress.  In  the  United  States,  however 
these  improvements  not  only  abound,  but  the  favourable  appearan- 
ces are  generally  connected  with  a  more  delightM  reality. 

8.  Increase  of  population, — In  consequence  of  the  improvement 
in  the  physical  circumstances  of  the  people  in  christian  coimtnes, 
the  population  has  increased  in  an  unexampled  manner.  Some  pla- 
ces,  owing  to  political  revolutions,  or  change  of  trade,  may  have  de- 
cr^ised  in  population,  as  Rome,  Venice,  Bologna,  Genoa,  Verona, 
Seville,  Barcelona,  Cadiz,  Lubec,  Bremen,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Cologne, 
Btrasburg,  Nuremburg,  and  Augsburg.  These,  however,  are  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Brussels, 
Paris,  Hamburgh,  Frankfort,  Milan,  Munich,  Stuttgard,  Stockholm, 
and  the  territories  to  which  they  belong,  are  swelling  in  extent  and 
population.  England  has  outstripped  the  continent  within  these  last 
thirty  or  forty  years.  London,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Burmingham,  arid  many  other  cities  and  towns  in  Great  Britain,liave 
experienced  a  great  increase.  According  to  statistics,  which  have 
lately  appeared,*  it  is  found  that  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  have, 
within  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  general  peace,  in  1815, 
been  augmented  by  the  number  of  28  or  29,000,000.  Every  coun- 
try has  had  a  share  in  this  increase.  Europe,  however,  can  hardly 
be  compared  with  the  United  States,  in  this  particular.  Within  the 
time  dbove  mentioned,  the  population  of  this  country  has  increased 
to  the  amount  of  at  least  one  thhrd  of  the  whole  number.  History 
probably  does  not  furnish  another  instance  of  the  rapid  rise  of  cities, 
equal  to  that  of  New- York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New-Orleans, 
and  several  others. 

9.  The  approximation  of  the  lower  classes  to  the  higher, — ^ITii? 
is  a  characteristic  of  the  age  more  particularly  observable  in  the  old 
world.  In  America,  owins  to  its  institutions,  and  the  abundance 
of  the  means  of  living,  the  difference  in  the  classes  of  the  people  has 
never  been  so  wide  as  it  is  in  Europe.  The  approximation  spoken 
of  is  very  perceptible  in  European  society.  It  is  obvious  in  dress, 
manners,  and  acquirements.  It  is  encouraged  by  the  improvement 
which  has  taken  pla(«  in  manufactures,  and  by  the  substitution  o^ 
machinery  for  manual  labour.  Dress  is  scarcely  a  test  of  rank.  In 
language  and  address,  the  middling  classes  have  advanced.  There 
are  few  above  the  lowest  rank,  if  possessed  of  good  sense,  who  do 
not  speak  and  act,  in  these  days,  with  ease  and  propriety.  Much 
teste  and  elegance,  are  in  many  instances  displayed.    In  mental  ae- 

*  The  American  AlnuuMC  fyt  1830,  a  moit  valuable  pnxluctioii.  j\^ 
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qiiii^nien^paftictikrly,  the&idxiiOatkm»v»^  Children  of  the 
nobility,  from  the  greater  pains  taken  with  them,  excel  at  first,  hsi 
are  outstripped  afterwards,  by  those  who  feel  the  necessity  of  excel- 
ling. The  procession  m  society,  has  extended  to  attainments  of  ev&j 
kind,  especially  in  matters  of  legislation.  The  nnroerous  papetv 
and  documents  which  are  puMished,  and  which  are  accessible  to 
most  readers,  have  contributed  to  this  result  In  regard  to  Great 
Britain,  an  American  gentleman  long  resident  in  that  country,  ^ 
this  moment  writes,  '^  A  spirit  is  silently  at  work,  which  is  gndn- 
ally  underm'ming  the  power  of  the  Aristocracy,  and  will  one  daj 
(and  that  not  far  distant)  show  itself  in  a  form  too  powerful  to  be 
resisted." 

10.  Trades  nnd  Mantifiictures.—The  spring  of  late  yeais  givea 
ta  trade  and  manufactures,  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  times.  Our 
remarks  have  reference  more  especially  to  the  continental  portioa  ol 
Europe,  where,  sin^  the  general  peace,  the  products  of  manu&cto- 
ring  mdustry  have  been  wonderfully  multiplied. 

Sugar  refineries  have  within  a  recent  period  been  established  to  « 
ffreat  extent,  at  Trieste,  Petersburg,  Hamburg,  and  Gothenburg.  At 
Motala,  near  Orebro,  in  Sweden,  tliere  is  perhaps  the  largest  esta- 
blishment in  existence  for  all  sorts  of  implements  in  steel  and  iroo. 
The  manufacture  of  muskets  and  fowling-pieces  has  lately  beca 
greatly  improved  in  Germany,  and  particularly  at  Herschfdd,  ia 
Hanover.  Admirable  travelling  carriages  of  all  sorts,  both  in  point 
of  elegance  and  durability,  are  built  at  Brussels,  Berlin,  and  Viea- 
na.  The  glass  manufactories  in  France,  at  St  Quentin,  St  Gabio, 
Comenty,  and  Premontre,  in  the  department  of  Aisne,  are  all  in  the 
most  flourishing  condition,  and  glass  is  made  at  Munich,  of  a  most 
superior  quality,  so  that  the  Bavarians  have  deprived  even  the  Bri- 
tish of  the  manufacture  of  telescopes.  The  elegant  iron  and  sted 
ornaments,  made  at  Berlin,  have  now  become  a  Suable  and  extend- 
ing branch  of  commerce.  The  utmost  attention  is  paid  to  the  im- 
provement of  wool  throughout  France,  Austria,  Saxony,  Hoistein, 
and  some  other  parts  of  Denmark.  The  woollen  manufactures  es- 
tablished in  Moravia,  Saxony,  and  Silesia,  and  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, are  increasing,  and  in  addition  to  those  which  have  been  long 
seated  at  Sedan,  Eiboeuf,  and  Louviers,  in  France^  they  have  n«^vf 
been  introduced  at  Carcassone,  Castres,  and  Lodeve,  in  the  south, 
and  at  Bourges,  and  Chatcvuroux,  in  the  centre.  A  determined  and 
successful  degree  of  anxiety  to  improve  tlie  breed  of  horses,  has 
manifested  itself  in  Prussia.  Russia,  and  France.  England  no  long- 
er supplies  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  with  lead ;  a  great  <}wantity 
is  now  raised  near  Almeria,  in  Spain.  The  manufactories  of  iron, 
and  steel,  which  are  flo1^'ishing  in  France,  are  prospering  still  more 
at  Liege,  whidi  has  become  the  Birmingham  of  the  Low  Countries, 
as  Glioiit  is  their  Manchester  and  Glasgow.  The  cotton  roanufac 
nires  of  France  and  Belghim,  have  increased  tenfold  in  ten  years. 
They  are  now  firmly  fixed  at  Elberfeld,.near  Dusseldorf;  and  nM- 
ly  extending  tliemselves  in  the  Prussian  Rhenish  provinces,  Tbc 
iilk  tmdo  of  France,  which  used  to  be  confined  to  Lyons,  has  now 
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Spread  its  ramificatioQS  to  Avignon,  Nismes,  and  Tours,  and  its  an- 
nual value  amounts  to  £6^000,000.  The  silk  trade  is  carried  on  in 
Switzerland,  a  fact  which  is  little  known  abroad.  There  is  in  Zu- 
rich and  iu  neighbourhood  alone  between  12  and  13,000  looms.  It 
!8  also  established  at  Aran,  Basle,  and  several  other  places.  In  the 
Prussian  Rhenish  provinces,  it  is  spreading  from  Mentz  through  all 
the  towns  and  villages  along  the  Rhine,  and  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent  at  Dusseldorf  and  Elberfelt,  but  particularly  at  Creveld,  where 
it  is  conducted  with  great  capital  and  great  spirit.  All  sorts  of  house- 
hold furniture  are  now  made  extremely  beautiful  in  most  large  towns 
throughout  the  continent  Exhibitions  of  works  of  genius  and  in- 
dustry are  every  where  encouraged,  especially  at  Petersburg,  Berlin, 
Brussels,  Paris,  Munich,  Stuttgt^,  and  Vienna. 

The  manufacturing  industry  and  talent  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
trade  therewith  connected,  have  been  long  celebrated,  and  have 
grown  with  her  growth,  till  she  has  filled  the  world  with  the  choicest 
works  of  mechanic  art.  But  particulars  will  not  be  needed  iu  re- 
gard to  a  country  so  well  knovm.  In  the  United  States,  also,  trade 
and  manufactures  have  of  late  risen  in  a  remarkable  degree,  consi- 
dering the  comparative  newness  of  the  country.  Many  new  branches 
have  Seen  established,  and  many  old  ones  enlarged,  so  that  although 
we  are  essentially  an  agricultural  people,  and  must  remain  so  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  we  already  produce  a  great  variety  of  important 
articles  of  mechanical  skill  The  ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  our 
citizens  are  here,  as  in  every  other  department  of  human  effort,  alike 
conspicuous  and  successful. 

11.  Reform  in  Government — A  desire  among  many  nations 
to  free  themselves  from  their  oppressions,  or  lo  new  model  their  go- 
vernments, is  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  age.  It  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  course  of  this  work,  that  the  present  period,  though 
by  the  contemporary  world  whic^  lived  in  it  called  the  revolutionary, 
will  probably  be  denominated  the  constitutional  period  by  posterity. 
The  nations  for  some  time  have  been  struggling  to  obtain  free  and 
regular  constitutions.  The  spurit  began  with  the  United  States,  more 
than  fifty  years  ago.  France  afterwards  made  a  misguided,  abortive 
attempt,  and  some  other  despotisms  have  been  considerably  agita- 
ted. The  strict  despotic  principles  have  hitherto  prevailed,  except  in 
the  colonial  establishments ;  yet  even  in  countries  governed  on  those 
principles,  such  has  been  the  influence  of  popular  feeling,  there  has 
been  a  degree  of  amelioration.  The  attempts  of  the  Spaniards,  Por- 
tuguese, and  NeapoUtans,  to  change  their  fgrms  of  government,  have 
been  frustrated  chiefly  by  the  despotic  sword  from  abroad ;  but  it  is 
evident,  that  knowled^  is  increasing,  and  that  the  minds  of  men  are 
turning  with  fond  desire  towards  their  long  lost  rights  and  liberties, 
and  that  a  spirit  is  at  work,  which  promises  eventually  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  despotic  thrones.  The  colonial  struggles,  however,  have 
been  successful,  and  the  various  republics  of  South  America,  and 
that  of  Mexico,  m  North  America,  attest  the  energy  of  that  feeling 
which  resolves  on  independence.  Greece,  too,  fovoured  by  curcum- 
•taacea^  and  by  the  sympathieBof  oatkNnp,  but  more  by  her  own  he^ 
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roisin  and  seH'-denia],  is  an  arm  brc^en  off  from  the  Tinkiah  power, 
and  with  the  lingering  remains  of  genius  found  in  her,  and  quicken- 
ed into  life  by  the  principles  and  systems  of  American  education,  k 
destined,  we  may  hope,  to  be  twice  immortaL 

12.  Religious  Enterpriaes, — The  present  era  is  greatly  dista- 
guished  by  a  spirit  of  enterprise  in  religion.  Many,  in  proteBtaal 
countries,  are  especially  waked  up  in  regard  to  the  precious  interests 
of  the  Christian  church — its  prosperity  at  home,  and  its  extensce 
abrofui.  Great  refonpations  have  tak^i  place,  and  signal  rerirals  of 
piety  have  abounded,  especially  in  the  United  States ;  and  both  here^ 
and  in  Great  Britain,  the  worlc  of  Christian  missions  has  been  vigo- 
rously prosecuted.  Vast  numbers  of  associations  are  formed  in  ra- 
rious  parts  of  Protestant  Christendom,  to  give  the  Bible  to  the  des- 
titute— to  educate  pious,  indigent  youth  for  the  ministry — lo  imboe 
the  mmds  of  children  with  scriptural  knowledge  by  means  of  «■!►- 
bath  school  instruction—to  promote  religion  and  morality  among 
sailors — to  enlighten  the  inmates  of  dimgeons — and  in  this  country, 
especially,  to  secure  the  observation  of  the  sabbath — to  do  away  the 
abominations  of  mtemperance;and  to  benefit  the  desc«idants  of 
Africa,  by  colonizing  them  in  the  land  of  their  fathers.  The  esta- 
blishment and  support  of  missionary  seminaries,  and  thecrfogieal  se- 
minaries, are  also  among  the  important  religious  enterptiaes  of  the 
day.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  conceivable  form  of  benevolent  vsA 
pious  movement  which  does  not  receive  a  portion  of  regard  fjoOL 
the  Christian  public. 


The  Chriatian  Church. 

We  shall  attempt  a  very  brief  history  of  the  Ghm!t;h  of  Je 
Christ,  or  of  Christianity  as  a  divine  esUu^hment  common  to  n 
of  the  nations,  whose  amurs  have  been  narrated  in  adiflerent  portkm 
of  this  work.  This  is  the  only  religious  system  that  claims  mn^  of 
our  attention,  in  modem  annafsL  A  sufficient  notice  has  been  tj^ea 
of  the  religion  promulgated  by  Mahomet,  m  the  history  of  the  Sara- 
cens. As  to  the  reliffion  of  pag^ism,  we  have  had  so  little  o<xiagion 
to  bring  into  view  tno  nations,  who.  in  modem  times,  poaseaB  the 
pagan  creecL  that  we  need  not  trace  its  distinctive  features.  A  few, 
however,  of  the  religious  notions  of  the  barbarous  heathen  tribei, 
whence  sprang  the  modem  European  states,  have  appeared  in  a  dea- 
eription  of  the  manners,  institutions,  &e,  of  those  tribea,  The  i<eU* 
gion  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  early  nationa  all  of  whom, 
except  the  lews,  were  pagans,  is  a  topic  of  Ancient  History. 

1.  It  will  suffice  for  the  object  here  contemplated,  to  skeCi^ 
the  affairs  of  the  Christian  Church  under  three  di^inct  heiid^ 
I.  In  its  primitive  and  pure  state,  extending  from  the  buth 
of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  year  326  A.  C,  when  Cbristiaiuty 
became  the  religion  of  the  Rontan  empire.     3.  In  its  oor 
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rupted  state,  extending  ftom  326  A.  C.  to  the  commencement 
of  the  Reformation,  1517  A.  C.  3,  In  its  reformed  state, 
extending  from  1517  A.  C.  to  the  present  time. 

2.  In  the  first  era,  as  it  might  be  expected,  we  behold  the 
Christian  church  in  its  best  condition.  Compared  with  the 
subsequent  era,  it  was  distinguished  for  the  simplicity  of  its 
order,  purity  of  practice,  and  attachment  to  the  doctrines  cf 
the  Gospel.  Among  the  many  events  of  the  present  period, 
\ge  can  notice  only  the  following  leading  ones,  viz.,  the  ap- 
pearance of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth ;  the  general  success  of  the 
Gospel  under  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  and  others  ;  and 
the  ten  great  persecutions  of  the  Church,  so  enumerated  ana 
called,  beginning  with  Nero,  and  ending  with  Diocletian. 

§  The  appearance  of  Jesua  Christ  on  earth  was  the  most  pb- 
markable  event  that  ever  occurred.  Its  date,  as  commonly  given,  is 
four  years  later  than  the  real  time.  The  prophets  had  pointed  out 
the  period,  and  the  world  was  in  an  unusual  degree  prepared  for  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  God.  But  though  the  nations  were  expecting 
the  appearance  of  some  extraordinary  personage,  and  the  Jews  par- 
ticularly were  waiting  for  their  Messiah  ;  yet  Jesus  was  almost  uni- 
versally rejected,  both  by  the  Jew  and  Gentile.  In  the  circumstan- 
ces of  his  birth  and  life,  and  in  the  doctrines  which  he  taught,  the 
expectations  of  his  coimtrymen  were  disappomted,  and  upon  a  fri- 
volous pretence,  they  put  him  to  the  cruel  aeath  of  the  cross.  By 
this  procedure,  so  unjust  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  the  divine  plan, 
which  sought  the  redemption  of  Uie  nations,  was  accomplished,  for 
on  the  third  day,  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  and  forty  days  after, 
having  given  his  disciples  suitable  instructions  respecting  their  duty 
as  preachers  of  his  religion,  he  ascended  to  heaven,  a  cloud  receiving 
him  out  of  their  sight. 

The  general  success  of  the  Gospel  under  the  preaching  of  the 
apostles  and  others,  was  also  a  remarkable  circumstance,  and  strong- 
ly confirmed  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Many  reasons  might  he 
given  for  this  opinion,  but  our  limits  forbid.  In  regard  to  the  fact  ot 
the  early  and  general  extension  of  the  Gospel,  we  are  left  to  no 
doubt,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  from  historic  records.  The 
apostles  and  evangelists  were  early  spread  abroad  among  the  na- 
tions ;  and  even  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Gospel  had 
been  preached  to  multitudes  in  several  parts  of  the  known  world. 
W  ithin  thirty  years  of  the  death  of  Christ,  says  Paley,  the  institution 
had  spread  itself  through  Judea,  Galilee,  and  Samaria,  almost  all 
the  numerous  districts  of  Lesser  Asia,  through  Greece  and  the  islands 
of  the  iEgean  Sea,  the  sea  coast  of  Africa,  and  had  extended  itself 
to  Rome,  and  into  Italy.  At  Antioch  in  Syria,  at  Joppa,  Ephesus, 
Corinlli,  and  many  other  places,  the  converts  were  spoken  of  as  nu- 
merous. The  first  epistle  of  Peter,  accosts  the  Christians  dispcrsied 
throughout  Pontus,  Galalia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bythiniaj^i  Jn  a 
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short  time,  nations  and  cities  more  r«mo(e,  heard  of  tiie  Go^sL 

The  Gauls  received  the  kiK>wledg6  of  Christianity  from  the  imnia* 
diate  successors  of  the  aposdes  ;  and  during  the  second  coitury,  the 
Germans^  the  Spaniards,  and  probably  the  Britons,  were  converted 
to  the  true  religion. 

The  ten  ^<U  persecuMona  of  the  Church  have  gives  a  charac- 
ter to  the  whole  era.  They  were  not,  however,  in  every  ioatance, 
general  through  the  Roman  empire.  Persecutions  indeed  existed 
from  the  beginning,  and  there  were  not  many  periods  of  entire  tran- 
quillity to  the  Church,  during  three  hundred  years.  But  those  of  a 
more  marked  character,  are  included  within  the  above  expressed 
number.    Their  order  is  as  follows : 

1.  The  persecution  under  Nero  occurred  thirty-one  year^  after 
our  Lord's  ascension.  When  the  emperw  set  fire  to  the  cit>'  of 
Rome,  he  threw  the  odium  of  that  execraUe  action  on  the  ChriadaDa^ 
and  made  it  the  pretext  of  persecuting  them.  Accordingly,  they 
were  himted  like  wild  beasts,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  devouring  dogs^ 
and  in  innumerable  other  ways,  wore  vexed,  tortured,  and  put  to 
death. 

2.  The  persecution  which  Domitian  instigated,  took  place  in  tiie 
year  95.  It  is  computed  that  40,000  persons  suffered  martyrdom  at 
that  tune. 

8.  The  persecution  which  existed  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  began 
in  the  year  100,  and  was  carried  on  with  great  violence  for  several 
years. 

.  4.  The  persecution  which  was  permitted  by  Antoninus,  commoi- 
ced  in  the  year  177.  Many  indignities,  deprivations  and  sufi^ings 
were  inflicted  on  the  Christians  in  this  piersecution. 

5.  The  persecution  under  Sevens,  began  in  the  year  197.  Great 
cruelties  were  committed  at  this  time  against  the  patient  followers 
of  Christ. 

6.  The  persecution  which  Maximinus  ordered,  began  in  235.  It 
was  the  more  severe  to  the  sufferers  from  the  indulgence  they  had 
enjoyed  under  the  reign  of  his  predecessor,  Alexander  Severui 

7.  The  persecution  under  Decins,  began  in  250.  It  was  the  most 
dreadftd  hitherto  known.  The  Christians  were  in  all  places  driven 
from  their  habitations,  stripped  of  their  estates,  tormented  with 
rackSj&c. 

8.  The  date  of  the  persecution  under  Valerian,  is  257.  Both  meu 
and  women  suffered  death,  some  by  scourging,  some  by  the  sword, 
and  some  by  fire. 

9.  The  persecution  by  Aurelian,  was  m  274.  But  this  was  incon- 
siderable compared  with  the  others  before  mention^l. 

10.  The  persecution  in  which  Diocletian  was  concerned,  com- 
menced m  205.  This  was  a  terrible  persecution.  It  is  related  that 
17,000  were  slain  in  ojie  month's  time.  The  enemies  of  Christianity 
had  the  presumption  to  think  "  that  the  name  and  superstition  of  the 
Christians"  had  been  eflfaced  from  the  empire.  The  period,  however, 
wwi  Just  at  hand,  (a  salutary  lesson  to  persecutors,)  when  th»  holy 
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Adth  WHS  to  rifle  on  tbe  ruins  of  all  the  Ibrmer  reUgimsof  the  Ro- 
man people. 

During  these  persecutions,  Christians  multiplied,  and  Christianity 
became  a  principle  of  life  and  power  to  the  hearts  of  its  votaries. 
Bo  long  as  their  profession  of  religion  was  attended  with  danger— so 
long  as  they  had  the  prospect  of  the  dungeon,  the  rack,  or  uie  fag- 
got, their  lives  were  pure  and  heavenly.  The  gospel  was  their  only 
source  of  consolation,  and  they  founa  it  in  every  respect  sufficient 
for  all  their  wants.  Affected  with  mutual  sufferings,  they  sympa- 
thised most  tenderly  with  each  other,  and  their  Lord's  new  command 
of  brotherly  love,  was  never  fulfilled  in  a  more  exemplary  manner. 

3.  The  Church,  at  tHe  commencement  of  the  second  era, 
was  externally  prosperous  and  flourishing.  The  storm  of 
pagan  persecution  had  ceased,  and  Christianity  was  support- 
ed by  the  Roman  government.  Under  Constantino  the  Great, 
that  government  (which  had  long  ipcluded  the  Umits  of  the 
civilized  world)  changed  from  a  perseaiting  to  a  protecting 
power.  But  its  love  was  more  fotal  to  the  real  interests  of 
the  Church  than  its  hate.  Evils  soon  began  to  arise  within, 
produced  or  aided  by  the  aggrandizement  it  received  without, 
which  eventually  reduced  the  Church  to  the  lowest  state  of 
spiritual  weakness  and  degradation.  Worldly  prosperity  pro- 
duced pride,  ambition,  emulation,  luxiu"y,  and  many  other 
vices  equally  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  The  mix- 
ture of  pagan  philosophy  and  superstition  exceedingly  de- 
based the  purity  of  religion,  and  the  general  ignorance  which 
prevailed  during  the  dark  ages,  rendered  ineffectual  its  hea- 
venly tniths. 

Among  the  more  important  particulars  constituting  this 
state  of  things,  or  affording  proof  of  the  disorders  of  tho 
chmch  and  the  consequent  degeneracy  of  the  people  through 
this  long  period,  may  be  named  the  Arian  and  Pelagian 
heresicH,  the  institution  of  monkery,  image  worship,  the 
establishment  of  the  papal  supremacy,  the  passion  for  relics 
and  pilgrimages,  the  separation  between  the  eastern  and 
western  churches,  the  crusades,  sale  of  absolution  and  indid- 
gences,  the  persecution  of  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses,  the 
mquisition,  the  great  western  schism,  the  bulls  and  interdicta 
of  the  popes,  and  the  contention  of  scholastic  divines. 

§  These  and  several  otners  are  interesting  objects  of  attenti«»n  in 
this  portion  of  the  church's  history ;  but  except  so  far  as  a  f»iw  of 
them  have  been  already  treated  of  separately,  recourse  fcr  informa- 
tion must  be  had  to  more  extended  accounts       digitized  by  v^OOgie 
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4.  Towards  the  commencement  of  the  thbd  era,  the  le 
ligious  state  of  the  world  was  deplorable.  All  Chrbtendon 
was  held  in  bondage  to  the  papal  power.  Comipiion,  bo(B 
in  doctrine  and  practice,  prevailed  to  an  extent  before  ua- 
known.  The  Reformation  of  religioD,  which  is  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  present  era,  was  therefore  greatly  needed  ;  and  we 
Jiave  the  satisfaction  of  exhibiting  the  christian  church  uiKkr 
the  influence  of  so  propitious  a  change.  The  greater  part  d 
this  body  adhered  to  the  papacy,  and  perhaps  ^ill  adheres  to 
it ;  but  though  the  whole  of  Christendom  did  not  participate 
in  the  reformation,  the  whole  may  have  derived  benefit  from 
it  indirectly.  The  reformed, ^which  is  also  called  the  protec- 
tant* faith,  spread  rapidly  at  the  beginning,  and  even  now, 
from  the  increase  of  the  population  in  nations  embracing  this 
faith,  as  well  as  from  e^orts  made  to  diffuse  it  abroad,  it  is 
favourably  extending  its  influence. 

The  date  of  the  great  event  of  which  we  speak,  is  1517, 
and  the  instrumental  agent  whom  Providence  emplo^'ed  is 
bringing  it  to  pass,  was  Martin  Lusher.  The  immediate  oc- 
casion of  the  reformation  was  the  sale  of  indulgences,  whid) 
had  been  authorized  by  Leo  X.,  in  order.to  furnish  the  meaoi 
of  gratifying  his  taste  or  extravagances.  Tliis  traHic  having 
been  intrusted  to  the  care  of  one  John  Tetzel,  an  insolent 
and  dishonest  wretch,  attracted  the  notice  of  Martin  LutlK^r. 
His  indignation  was  fiist  excited  by  the  base  manner  in 
which  it  was  carried  on  ;  but  from  noticing  the  mode,  lie  was 
led  to  inquire  into  the  tiling  itself,  and  liis  eyes  were  soon 
opened  to  the  enormity  of  the  principle  which  it  in?c4ved, 
and  the  nefarious  chamcter  of  the  whole  sy;5tem.  From  \hk 
period  his  opinions  were  openly  and  boldly  expressed,  on  tlw 
various  crroi's  which  he  found  prevailing  in  the  Church,  and 
many  were  convinced  on  the  subject  by  his  preaching  and 
writings.  Hence  the  memorable  rupture  and  revolution  which 
took  place — ^the  blessed  effects  of  which  have  been  more  and 
more  felt  from  that  age  to  the  present. 

§  During  his  life  time  the  benevolent  labours  of  Luther  were  bleav 
ed  in  no  small  degree,  and  around  him  gathered  a  host  of  able  and 

*  So  called  from  the  protest  which  the  elector  af  Saxony  and  other  princes, 
TOtered  against  a  decree  of  the  diet  at  Spires,  in  1529,  by  which  cvenr  de-par- 
ture  from  the  Catholic  &lth  and  discipline  was  for^dden,  till  a  genorjJcouacS 
should  be  assembled.  .      *  r^  i 
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godly  men,  wjio  proved  to  be,  in  many  instances,  the  most  efficient 
coadjutors.  Among  these  were  Carolstadt,  Melancthon,  Zuinglius^ 
Bucer,  Oecolampadius,  Martyr,  Calvin,  and  Beza.  Several  of  the 
princes  of  G^many  were  his  patrons,  and  afforded  him  the  most 
essential  aid,  among  whom  especially  were  Frederick  the  Wise,  and 
John  his  brother,  dectors  of  Saxony. 

The  new  opmions  were  not  long  confined  to  Germany.  Througjj 
the  oppressive  measures  of  the  papacy,  as  much  as  by  any  other 
cause,  they  were  difflised  abroad  among  the  neighbouring  nations. 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland,  participated  in  the  reforma* 
tion,  and  it  found  many  friends  in  France,  the  Netherlands,  Spain, 
Hungary,  and  Bohemia.  In  England,  also,  it  was  firmly  estabhsh- 
edj  though  by  an  instrumentality  at  first  very  different  from  friend- 
ship to  the  cause.  The  passions  and  obstinacy  of  Henry  VIII.,  as 
has  elsewhere  appeared,  were,  by  the  providence  of  Gkxi,  concerned 
in  effecting  the  religious  revolution  in  that  country.  In  Scotland 
the  denunciations  of  Knox  demohshed  the  papal  hierarchy. 

The  opposition  of  the  Catholic  power  to  the  reformation,  pro- 
duced in  Germany  much  bloodshed,  desolation,  and  discord.  These 
scenes  continued  till  the  year  1555^  when  a  treaty  was  formed  at 
Augsburg,  called  the  Peace  of  Religion,  which  established  the  Re- 
formation, inasmuch  as  it  secured  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Germany 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  The  protestant  princes  of  that 
country  never  at  any  time  ceased  their  exertions,  tifl  this  desirable 
result  was  brought  to  pass. 

5.  A  few  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  reforiDation, 
the  countries  of  Europe  which  favoured  it  and  became  pro- 
testant, were  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Prussia,  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Holland.  One  half  of  Germany,  and 
a  small  majority  in  Switzerland,  embraced  the  reformation* 
The  countries  which  adhered  to  Rome  were  Italy,  Spain; 
Portugal,  the  Belgic  Provinces  under  the  Spanish  yoka 
France  becuaie  decidedly  papal,  though  at  first  the  hope  waa 
entertained  that  she  would  &vour  the  protestant  cause.  A 
gotxlly  nunaber,  however,  of  the  French  population  were 
proiestants. 

That  portion  of  the  professed  Christian  body  which  con- 
stituted the  Eastern  or  Greek  chiuxh,  was  not  affected  by 
the  revolution  in  the  West  Though  religion  in  this  church 
was  then  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  the  church  had  experienced 
many  external  calamities,  corruption  and  error  had  not  made 
BO  fatal  a  progress  in  the  East,  as  anaong  the  I^atins.  Rus- 
sia and  a  part  of  European  Turkey  were  the  seat  of  the 
Greek  religion.  Many  of  its  professors,  however,  were  found 
in  various  ootmtries  of  Asia  mi  Afirka.    In  1689,  the  Rush 
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sian  church  separated  from  the  government,  though  not  froa 
the  communion,  of  the  Greek  church — a  ckcunistance  which 
has  reduced  the  latter  to  an  uiconsiderable  body. 
.  {As  the  Russian  and  Greek  branches  of  the  Cbristian  <^izrdi  need 
not  be  referred  to  agam,  it  may  be  added,  that  they  have  nndergooe 
but  few  changes  in  more  modern  times — ^perhaps  some  impTovemot 
is  visible.  Still  they  seem  to  be  little  acquainted  with  evangdkal 
piety,  are  in  general  destitute  of  Uie  Bible,  and  consequently  ia^lT- 
ed  in  ignorance.  Their  numbers  are  variously  estimated.  Haasd 
,  makes  them  seventy-four  millions,  which  is  the  highest  failculatioa 
Members  of  the  Greek  church  are  at  present  found  scattered  over  t 
considerable  part  of  Greece,  the  Ionian  ides,  Wallachia,  Moldavn, 
Egypt,  Abyssmia,  Nubia,  Lybia,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Ciiicia, 
ami  Palestine. 

It  must  suffice  for  a  rapid  survey  of  the  Roman  and  Protestaat 
churches,  from  the  time  that  their  separation  was  consummated  to 
the  present  era,  to  notice  the  following  particulars. 

I'wsty  the  Roman  church. — ^Desperate  efforts  were  made  by  the 
popes  to  regain  their  lost  power,  but  on  the  whole  with  little  e&ct 
The  means  which  they  used,  as  enumerated  in  a  recent  interestH^ 
publication,*  were  principally  these  four.  1.  The  employment  <rf 
the  order  of  Jesuits,  formed  m  the  year  1640,  by  Ignatius  Loyc^ 
whose  object  was  to  go  forth,  as  advocates  of  the  papal  power. 
2.  An  attempt  to  christianize  the  heathen,  in  several  parts  of  Asm, 
and  South  America.  3.  The  better  regulation  of  the  internal  con- 
cerns of  their  church.  4.  The  persecution  of  the  protestants.  la 
regard  to  the  last,  it  may  be  observed,  that  scarcely  a  country,  ii 
which  protestants  were  to  be  found,  but  was  the  scene  of  awful  mi- 
ferings.  Our  blood  boils  with  indignation  at  the  thought,  that  on- 
elties  which  would  have  disgraced  Domitian.  were  infficted  bj  ibt 
minions  of  the  papacy,  under  the  sanction  oi  the  mild  religioo  of 
the  Saviour,  upon  his  own  followers.  In  these  persecutions,  fity 
millions  of  protestants  are  computed  to  have  perished,  priocipttHy 
in  Italj^  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  France,  parts  of  Germany,  and 
Englano. 

But  all  the  efforts  of  the  Roman  chiurch  were  in  vain,  excqpt  as  by 
propagating  her  religion  in  heathen  countries,  she  was  for  a  time 
nomiimlly  mistress  of  greater  numbers  of  mankind  than  before. 
Several  causes  have  contributed  to  weaken,  essentiaDj,  her 
power,  wealth  and  splendour.  These,  as  enumerated  in  the  work 
above  referred  to,  are,  1.  The  loss  of  foreign  conquests.  2.  Un- 
successful contests  with  several  European  governments.  3.  Tbe 
suppression  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  4.  The  revokifion  in 
France.    6.  The  abolition  of  the  inquisition. 

The  atatUtics  of  the  Roman  church,  as  it  exists  at  the  present 
day,  are  as  follows  : 

The  temporal  dominions  of  the  pope,  are  a  smaU  terrJtoj7  ^ 

♦  OutUnes  of  EccleeiaBtioal  Hirtoiy,  by  Rer.  C%til68  A.  GoodbidL 
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Italy,  south  of  the  Po,  containing  15,000  square  miles,  and  2^500,000 
inhabitants. 

Its  ecclesiastical  subjects  are  supposed  to  amount  to  80  or 
100,000,000,  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Malte  Brun  put  them  down 
at  lltt,OOO,00O. 

The  countries  where  they  most  abound,  are  the  pope's  dominions 
in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  South  America.  These  are  considered 
entire^  papal.  France,  Austria,  Poland,  Belj?ium,  Ireland,  and  Ca- 
nada, are  chiefly  papal.  Switzerland  has  700,000 ;  England  half  a 
million,  and  the  United  States  about  that  number.  Others  are  found 
in  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the  West  Indies.    The  pope  is  at 

g resent  making  great  efforts  to  extend  his  influence  in  the  United 
itates ;  but  it  is  believed  either  that  the  system  cannot  widely  pre- 
vail here,  or  if  from  any  temporary  causes,  it  is  destined  to  meet 
with  some  success^?,  that  it  will  be  in  a  degree  modified  by  the  ge- 
nius of  our  institutions,  and  not  be  the  dark,  intolerant,  cruel,  an(^ 
licentious  system  that  it  has  been  in  other  countries. 

Second^  the  Protestants. — A  diversity  soon  took  place  among  those  who  se- 
parated from  the  fellowship  of  Rome.  A  general  division  of  tSe  proCestants  is 
into  the  Lutheran  churcli,  and  the  RefomuMl  churches. 

1.  Lutheran  Church. — The  Lutherans,  as  the  name  imports,  were  the  im- 
mediate followers  of  Luther,  who  consider  their  church  as  having  been  es- 
tahtished  at  the  time  of  the  pacification  at  Passau,  1552.  Their  standard  of 
faith  is  the  Augsburg  confession.  They  suffered  far  less  from  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  times  than  the  other  portions  of  the  reformed  church,  thoi^h  they 
were  unhappily  engaged  in  a  controversy  among  themselves,  relating  to  various 
points  of  faith  and  practice. 

These  controversies  werelbllowed  by  a  low  state  of  religion ;  and  this  by  ef- 
forts which  many  of  the  hotter  sort  made  to  bring  about  a  happier  state  of 
things.  Some  good  was  done  by  the  Pietists,  (so  this  class  oi  people  were 
calkS,)  but  far  lesd  than  might  have  been,  had  not  their  views  and  principles 
been  misoonceived  or  opposcnJ.  The  Pietists  flourished  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  but  they  dcgenemted  after  a  time,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded bya  set  of  wild  relii^onists,  who  did  much  mischief  to  the  cause  of  god- 
liness. To  counteract  this  evil,  the  system  of  the  Neologists  was  introduo»l, 
which  consisted  in  the  application  of  human  philosophy  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Bible.  The  remedy  was  as  bad  as  the  disease,  and  the  Gospel,  stripped 
of  its  peculiarities,  has  become  a  dead  letter  very  extensively  in  Gern»ny.  It 
is  beliovetl,  however,  that  a  better  spuit  is  now  commencin;T  u)  some  parts  of 
the  Lutheran  church,  while  it  is  a  happiness  to  know  tliat,  in  other  parts  of  it 
both  in  Germany  and  the  neighbouring  churches,  there  are  those  who  have  all 
along  maintainetl  their  inti*gnly. 

In  rcgartl  to  the  statistics  of  the  Lutheran  church,  it  may  he  observed,  that 
portions  of  it  are  found  chiefly  in  Demnark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  in  a  ffreat 
E*rt  cf  Germany,  particularly  in  the  north,  and  in  Saxony  and  Prussia,  wneitJ 
Lutheranlsm  is  the  established  relimon.  Churches  of  this  (lenomination  also  ex- 
ist ill  Holland,  France,  Russia,  North  America,  and  in  the  Danish  West  In- 
dies. The  nuiTiber  of  Lutherans  is  probably  between  fifteen  and  twenty  millioni. 

2.  Reformed  Churches. — These  are  numerous,  and  little  more  than  their 
names  can  be  here  mentioned.  The  term  "  Reformed"  was  a  title  originally 
assumed  by  those  Helvetic  or  Swiss  churches,  wliich  adhered  to  certain  tenets 
of  Zuingtius,  in  relation  to  the  Sacrament.  But  in  btter  times  it  has  a  wider 
iignification,  and  under  it  may  be  inchided  all  those'  sects  in  Frotestant  Chris* 
(«ndom,  that  dissent  from  tic  tenets  of  the  Lutheran  chiirch.    These  an 
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MindpftUj  the  CahinigU,  the  Chmdi  of  Enghnd,  the  Preflbyterian  ChmcL  ii 
Scotland,  the  Mo>ravum&  the  Congregatioiialwts  of  New-EngfanJ,  the  Pr» 
hrtcvian  Church  in  the  United  StalM)  the  Episo^  Church  in  the  Umfwi 
Btetes,  the  Baptists,  Methodirts,  and  ataken. 

1.  CalvinisU. — The  Christians  so  called,  taken  loosely  for  tiiose  wbo  ex- 
plain the  Bible  as  Calvin  explained  it  oonstiti^edat  Bsnk,  the  whole  body  of  the 
notcstants  as  distinguished  £hMn  the  Lutherans. 
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even  now  owns  this  cHstinction  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  They  were  calW 
Huguenots  in  France,  and  suffered  terrible  persecutions.  They  are  not  knoin 
as  one  particular  denomination,  but  constitute  aportion  of  several  boffies  of 
Christians.  They  exist  in  France,  Holland,  Prussia,  Great  Britjiin,  ani 
other  countries  in  Europe,  and  extensively  in  the  United  States.  The  aert  ti 
Arminians  is,  as  to  sentiment,  directly  opposed  to  the  Calvinista,  thoogh  per* 
sons  of  both  persuasions  are  often  found  together  in  the  same  churches.  Ths 
Arminian  doctrines  began  to  be  propagated  at  the  beginning  of  the  scventBeatk 
century. 

2.  Church  of  England, — By  this  name  is  known  the  re£»iiied  chmch  as 
established  in  England  and  Ireland.  Its  history  is  deeply  intcresEtin^  as  il 
passed  a  bloody  ordeal,  but  there  is  no  space  for  perticulars.  The  rise  <^  po- 
ritanbm  is  connected  with  the  history  of  the  church  of  Elngland,  than  which 
few  events  in  the  records  of  religion  are  more  important ;  but  this  also  must  be 
uassed  over.  Dissenters  from  the  church  of  England  are  tolerated  is  the 
iTnited  Kingdom.  The  establishment  embraces  5,0001,000  of  the  inbabitants : 
its  livinss  are  10,500.  The  dissenters,  or  independents,  in  Englai^  sad 
Wales,  nave  more  than  1000  congregations. 

3.  Presbyterian  Church  qf  Scotland. — The  date  of  the  establi^mient  (/the 
Reformation  in  Scotland,  is  about  the  year  1500.  At  this  time  the  Prerin'- 
terian  church  in  that  country  beffan  to  assume  a  regular  form.  This  chm^ 
QBSscd  through  various  vicissitudes,  and  has  in  general  been  distinguisjird  fee 
me  picbr  of  its  members.    It  includes  nearly  the  whole  population  oT  ScothuL 

4.  Alorartarw,— The  Moravians,  or  United  Brethren,  date  their  nxjdern 
history  in  1722.  They  are  an  excmpbry  people,  and  devoted  to  raist^onarj 
enterprises.  They  have  settlements  in  Uermany,  Denmark,  Holbnd,  Elnj- 
land,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Hussia,  and  the  United  States.  Their  converts  amoog 
the  heathen,  amount  to  30,000. 

5.  Congregationalists  of  ycie- England. — ^Under  this  name  are  known  the 
descendants  of  a  class  of  the  English  puritans,  who  fled  from  pcrsecutka  to 
the  wilds  of  America.  They  began  tne  settlement  of  New-England,  on  the 
22d  December,  1620.  The  suffering  piet^»  and  success  of  the  famerB  of  Xew- 
England  Congregationalism,  are  rich  topics  in  religious  history.  The  Co*- 
gre^tionallgtshave  about  1000  churches  in  New-England,  and  about  200  ia 
other  p^rts  of  tlie  United  States. 

6.  Presbytvrian  Church  in  the  United  Slates, — This  bo«1y  of  ChristitJW 
was  originally  composed  of  a  few  Presb^rians  from  Scotlanil  and  Irdsiid, 
united  to  a  like  number  of  Con|[regationalist8,  chiefly  from  New-England. 
They  have  greatly  orospercd  and  increased,  and  are  found  througbo^  the 
middle,  southern  and  western  states.  The  number  of  their  churches  is  neady 
1900. 

Our  limits  preclude  an  account  of  other  reformed  churches,  several  cf  whkl 
tre  respectable  for  their  character  and  numbcn. 
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QUESTIONS 

ON 

OUTLINES  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

BY  BEV.  ROYAL  ROBBIN8. 


INTROiiOCnON.* 

1.  What  do6«  the  term  Htetorr  eompre- 
bendl-pVhat  are  the  benefits  to  be  expect- 
ed  from  history  1  What  causes  it  to  become 
a  source  of  perpeioal  interest  and  enjoy* 
ment  ?  In  what  way  does  history  improve 
otur  odderstanUinf,  and  enlarce  our  store 
of  useful  knowie Jjie  1  How  ooes  it  teach 
US  wisdom  1  What  is  the  most  signal  bene* 
fit  to  bo  derived  firom  the  record  of  past 
a«es1  What  is  history,  speakhiK  in  the 
way  of  aphorism  1  Wiiat  other  advantages 
result  from  the  study  of  history  1] 

2.  How  is  history  derived  to  usi  What 
are  tu  principal  sources  l-rWhatiour  other 
sources  are  meotioned  7  Wtiat  are  monu- 
ments, and  what  are  they  taitended  to  per- 

Ktuatel  In  what  way  do  ruins  allbrd  a 
owledge  of  antiquity  1  What  is  said  of 
coins  1  VThat  are  tne  roost  celebrated 
marbles  known  t  Wnich  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Anmdtiian  MarblM,  and 
what  does  it  contain  1j 


GutMMAL  Iiivuioa. 

How  may  history  be  divided  1  How 
many  years  does  ancient  history  include  7 
What  is  its  extent  1  What  does  modem 
history  include  1  What  is  its  extent  1 
What  is  the  i4uae  and  extent  of  the  first 
period  1-[Rep£at  this  question  to  every  pe- 
riod.   From  what  are  the  periods  named  1] 

PERIOD  L 

What  is  tl^  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod? 

1.  What  ia  the  first  frand  erent  which 
history  preeeotsl  Why  is  the  scriptural 
•ccoont  the  only  one  worthy  of  implicit  be- 
heft 

2.  Give  a  brief  account  of  that  event  as 
there  related  t-[ What  were  the  occurren- 


oes  of  the  first  three  daytl  What  ««m 
done  on  the  fourth  dayl  What  on  tlw 
fifth  and  slxthl  When,  and  bow  was  awn 
created?  Mention  some  of  the  theories 
held  bv  ancient  philosophers  on  this  sub- 
ject. What  is  the  Mitaiion  of  the  Bramint 
and  the  negroes  of  Congo  on  this  subject  t 
What  of  BuCTon  and  Darwin  1] 

3.  Where  were  Adam  and  Eve  placed  t 
What  was  their  character  and  sftuatlonf 
•[What  opinions  have  been  entertained  rft» 
lative  to  the  situation  of  the  farden  of 
Eden  1  From  the  account  given  by  Mosei^ 
where  may  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  si^ 
uatedl) 

4.  Wnat  were  the  circumstances  of  the 
first  transgression  1-[ What  was  Involved  te 
their  ami  What  was  the  effect  upon  crea- 
tion and  themselves  1  What  promise  was 
given  in  connexion  with  the  doom  of  thd 
serpent?  To  whom  did  it  refer?  What 
was  the  conchision  of  this  seenel] 

6.  When  were  Gain  and  Abel  borat 
What  crime  did  Cain  conmiit?  WhatwM 
the  occasion  of  it?  What  Was  Us  pimiah> 
ment?  Where  did  he  dwell  after  thife 
event?  For  what  was  hii  fanily  iunoust 
-fWhen  is  it  sooposed  the  mwder  of 
Abel  occurred?  When  was  0eth  DomY 
Why  are  his  descendants  styled  the  child- 
ren of  Qodi  What  prepared  the  way  for 
the  universal  wickedness  whioh  soon  prs- 
vaHed?) 

6.  What  are  the  next  erents  related  br 
the  sacred  historian?  What  is  recorded  oT 
Enoch?  Bow  far  is  the  sacred  genealogr 
nUnutely  given ?-[Where  did  Adam  diet 
WtuU  are  the  conjectures  respecting  his 
sepulchre?  Prom  whom  did  the  giants sf 
those  daysdescendl] 

7.  How  did  God  determine  to  punish  tbs 
wickedness  which  soon  prevailed  upcn  ths 
Earth?  How  long  a  space  did  he  give  them 
for  repentance  1  WMt  preacher  of  iMit- 
eousness  <fid  he  send  among  them  1  Wlnr 
were  Noah  and  his  fiunily  exeanAed  flrom 
.^  .  ^  ._-    Ilywhstmesns 
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was  their  ddlTeruice  tecompMAad  ?»n>^ 
•ctlbe  the  ark.  j 

DutinguUked  Charaden. 
Who  were  the  distinguished  characters 
of  this  period  1-[What  further  particulars 
can  be  siren  of  Adun  and  fiTef  What  is 
laid  of  Jubal  in  Scriptnre  1  Who  was  pro- 
babhr  among  the  earliest  ciTiliKers  or  the 
WorMI  In  what  was  Tubal  Cain  an  in- 
atnicter  1  What  was  there  peculiar  in  the 
characterand  history  of  Enoch  1  ^orwbat 
was  Methoaelah  remarkable  1] 

PERIOD  n. 

What  ia  the  name  and  extent  of  thia  pe- 
jiodl 

1.  In  what  manner  did  God  bring  the  war 
tors  upon  the  earth  1  How  long  were  they 
powed  upon  the  suiAkoe  of  the  globe  1  How 
old  was  Koah  when  he  entered  into  the  ark  1 
Who  went  in  with  him  1  How  long  did  he 
lemaln  4here  1  What  was  his  first  act  on 
coming  out  of  the  ark  1  Where  did  he  set- 
tle 1-[How  high  did  the  waters  rise  above 
Che  summits  of  the  highest  mountains  1  On 
what  mountain  did  Uie  ark  resti  When 
41d  they  leave  the  arkl) 

2.  By  what  is  the  truth  of  the  account 
^en  m  the  Bibl^  of  the  deluge,  confirmed  7 
*(What  nations  liave  had  some  traditions 
respecting  111  What  anecdote  is  related 
on  this  aomeet  1  How  i«  this  lact  indicated 
by  the  surface  of  the  earth  1] 

&  What  waa  the  covenant  which  God 
made  with  Noah  after  the  flood  1  How  did 
hn  confirm  it  1 

4.  Why  waa  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham, 
•ubiected  to  a  curse  1-[What  was  the  age 
of  Noah,  and  how  long  did  ha  live  after  the 
floodir 

6.  In  what  Mrta  of  the  world  did  the 
three  sons  of  Noah  settle  t-l  What  nations 
were  derived  from  the  immolate  descend- 
ants of  8Siem1  What  from Hami  What 
from  Japhetht) 

6.  How  kNig  after  the  flood  did  all  the 
desc«Bdants  of  Noah  speak  one  language  7 
What  waa  the  origin  of  a  diversity  of 
tongues  1  What  does  the  name  given  to 
the  city  signify  HOf  what  materials  was  the 
tower.buirt7] 

7.  Why  must  the  history  of  mankind  from 
thia  time,  be  given  in  disthict  naikmsl 

a  Which  waa  the  otdeat  nation  7  Where 
and  by  whom  waa  Aaayria  founded  7  What 
was  its  capital,  and  by  whom  waa  It  buHt  7 
How  kmg  didit  continue  before  It  was  uni- 
ted to  Mtby Ionia  7-{Abont  what  time,  and 
by  whom  waa  Baby  imia  founded  7  Under 
what  king  waa  It  nnited  to  Aa8yrla7  By 
whom  was  the  seat  of  government  romoved 
to  Babylon  71 

9.  How  did  Bemiramis  signalize  her  name7 
•[How  far  did  she  extend  tier  conquests  7] 

10.  By  whom  waa  Semiramla  succeeded  7 
WlMt  waa  taia  character,  and  that  ofUa 
aaccoaaoraV^Whowaa  the  iaatofthoA** 
^filMi  kiqgatj 


11.  How  fiu"  do  the  records  of  Oh'iag  a* 
tend  7  What  different  accoonts  are  gtv  es 
df  the  fotmdatifHi  of  this  empire  7-[biio  bf « 
manv  dy^istiee  are  the  sovereigns  of  O'Ibb 
divided  7  Who  formed  the  first  dyxka.':.*, 
end  how  long  did  it  last  7  What  ia  saiai  of 
Go-fu7    WhatofKy-a7) 

12  What  la  the  character  of  th«  esrfy 
annuls  oiEgjfpt  I  When,  and  by  wtkom  jb 
it  supposed  to  have  been  founded  7  MTbm 
four  kingdoms  arose  from  the  dirmcKi  of 
the  land  among  his  children  1  >fVliat  ca-- 
cumatance  prevented  the  increase  of  crti- 
lixation  in  this  empire  7  When  dtd  ib^ 
event  occur,  and  how  lomr  did  it  bst  H  Wlitf 
didBfenesaccomplisb7  Under  wboor  rvqgn 
waa  the  country  invadett,  and  by  wbcui  7 
What  king  of  Thebes  was  worsl>4:|*ed 
under  the  name  ef  Mercoryl  Whv  was 
Toaorthros  styled  Esculaplus  7  "WYm  <&4 
ha  invent  71 

DitHnguiahed  Characters, 


Who  were  the  distingnlshed  ch 

of  this  period,  and  for  what  were  tbev  t 

nent7-iWhBt  is  known  of  Nimpodl  'W^st 
is  Menea  called  in  Scripture,  and  what  was 
his  character  7  What  more  iaaajd  of  KIbob 
andSemiramisT] 

PERIOD  TO. 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  PoM 
Third7 

1.  Prom  whom  were  the  Btbrrm  dr* 
scended7  Why,  and  when  wa5  Abrateaa 
called  of  God  7  Why  docs  the  his^orr  at 
the  Hebrews  instruct  us  in  a  dHIercu  nt 
from  that  of  all  olliers  7  Frocn  whom  wvve 
the  twelve  tribes  into  which  ft  was  iKvfdrd 
named  7-[What  is  meant  by  the  calDng  s^ 
Abraham  7  What  promise  did  God  make 
to  his  descendants  7  Why  waa  one  hauij 
thua  set  apart  from  the  root  of  mankmrti 
To  which  of  Abraham's  children  was  the 

Eromisemade7  Whowere  thechftkvBof 
saac7  How  did  Jacob  obtain  his  fidwr^ 
blessing  7  Why  were  his  descendants  cal- 
ed  Israelitea  7  Of  what  nadon  waa  Eaaa 
the  founder  7] 

2.  WheiL  and  in  what  manner  Ad  Jacob 
close  his  life  7  By  what  means  had  he  beM 
brought  into  Egypt  7  What  do  the  orcos^ 
rences  by  whicn  Joseph  became  misiiSer 
to  the  king  of  Egypt,  show  7-(  What  b  Ike 
character  of  the  story  of  Joseph,  as  record 
ed  in  Scripture  7  Mention  aome  of  the  pra 
cipal  tnctnents.] 

3.  When  did  Joseph  die  7  What  ww  the 
consequence  to  the  Israelites  7  WbaS 
meana  (fid  Pharaoh  take  to  prevent  thc^ 
hiareaae7  What  waa  hie  8uceeaa7  b 
what  way  did  God  prepare  for  them  a  ddt> 
verer7 

i.  From  whom  were  the  CVi  Hownffta  de 
acended7  How  many  nations  did  the  tena 
OanaanHea  incliftde  T-fWhat  did  they  m£- 
for  In  conaeqneBce  of  the  csrae  deaa/a^motd 
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8.  What  are  the  ftnt  Mtthaotie  aeooontt 
of  this  peopto  1  What  jadgmam  waa  inllict- 
«d  on  them  llllaea  jreara  after  this  event  1 
What  change  did  thU  effect  in  the  face  of 
thetr  country  7-(What  peculiarities  mark 
this  sea.  and  the  adjacent  region  7J 

6.  What  oiher  erenta  have  been  trans* 
miued  to  as,  relating  to  this  people,  daring 
this  period  1 

7.  Is  the  early  history  bf  Oreeee  aoihen- 
tic  1  Where  do  we  find  any  informatioa 
respecting  the  descendants  of  Japheth.  du- 
ring this  and  the  precedhig  period  t  Prom 
what  event  do  we  date  the  commencement 
of  CSreece  1  Who  founded  Bicyon  1>[Who 
are  the  greater  part  of  the  deities  worship- 
ped by  the  Oreeu,  suf^xwed  to  be  1  Who 
wasUranust  WhowasSsComt  What  ts 
aaid  of  Jupiter  1] 

8.  Describe  the  ancient  InhabHanle  of 
Oreece.-(What  is  the  most  ancient  name  of 
Greece,  and  fW>m  what  ia  it  derived  1] 

9.  When  did  the  other  statea  of  Greece 
ariae  1  How  long  did  the  descendanta  of  In- 
«chu8  reiahi  possessioa  of  the  throne  of 
Anros?  Who  founded  a  second  dTBBatr  1- 
[When,  and  br  whom  was  the  kingftom 
transferred  to  Mycena  1  Which  vrere  the 
only  two  States  founded  by  the  native 
Greeks  1  When  do  we  And  laws  among 
them  1  How  were  they  governed  previous 
to  that  event  1] 

IOl  When,  pnd how  WS8  Athens  founded? 
How  did  Cecrops  divide  the  inlMbltantoT. 
(What  did  Athens  sAerwards  become  )] 

11.  Who  was  the  soccessor  of  Cecropa. 
and  what  event  occurred  dating  his  time  1 
Who  was  the  third  king  of  Athens,  and  for 
what  is  he  celebrate  7-(To  what  doea  the 
deluge  of  DencalioQ  owe  mneh  of  its  Im- 
portance 1  What  event  occurred  during 
the  r<^  of  Anythictlon  11 

IZ  CHve  an  account  of  the  founding  of 
Oorinth. 

13.  Bt  whom  was  Thebes  founded? 
When  aid  Csdmns  intnxlace  letters  into 
Greece  7-(Of  what  nation  was  Cadmus  a 
native  1) 

14.  1^  whom,  and  when  was  Lacedc* 
men  founded  1  How  long  did  the  govern- 
ment continue  in  his  family  l-flb  what  did 
the  names  of  Spurts  and  ILaeedemon  pr» 

r  belong)    where  was  this  state  sftua- 


cir,' 


15.  To  what  do  the  events  of  Egypt,  du- 
ring this  period,  chiefly  refer  t  MThien  and 
where  did  Nitoeris.  reign  1  Is  sny  thfaig 
known  of  the  other  kings  of  Egypt,  during 
this  period  7-[ What  was  the  cbaraeter  of 
Mitocrls  Y  In  what  way  was  Sesostrls  dis- 
tinguished 1] 

16.  How  long  did  the  second  dynasty  of 
CSUiM  continoel  Of  how  many  emperors 
did  it  consist  1-[What  was  the  character  of 
Chlnf-tanc  itsfbonderl  What  anar4Dtes 
are  related  of  two  of  hia  sooceaaors  1J 

DUHnguUh^d  CharacUn. 
Who  were  the  distlngaished  oharacters 
Id  this  period^  and  for  what  were  thay  eeto* 


brated  l-U-  R«htf«  the  principal  IneklaiiM 

in  the  lifk  of  Abraham. 
2.  What  is  known  of  Mdchisedeel 
6.  What  did  Cecropa  teach  the  Athem- 

anal 
6.  Of  bow  many  letters  did  the  alphabil 
whkh  Cadmus  hitrodueed  lalB 


Greece  1] 

PERIOD  IV. 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  b«. 
riodi 

1.  What  was  there  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  the  hrtuHtet  at  this  era  1  Bf 
what  means  did  Moses  effect  their  dettver- 
ance  from  Ecvptt  How  kmg  did  they  wan- 
der in  the  wUdemess  1  How  fkr  were  tbsf 
conducted  by  Mooes  1  What  is  the  date  of 
this  event  l-tRelate  the  firat  incMent  vrhich 
is  mentfoned  after  the  lanelites  leftSg«it9 
What  other  faistances  of  rebellion  agaoiit 
God  are  recorded  7  What  puniahment  waa 
inflicted  on  them  for  theae  stasi  WhA 
was  the  ain  and  punishment  of  Korah,  Da* 
than,  and  Abinuni  When  and  how  did  the 
Israelites  begm  their  conquests  1] 

2.  What  did  Josiuia  accomplish  for  themt 
How  long  were  they  governed  byju4ges1 
Why  did  they  desh%  a  kiag1-(By  what  mi- 
racle did  Joshua  enter  Canaan  1  Whatlbl- 
knred  this  event  7  Why  were  the  Israelites 
often  brought  bito  bondage  T  Who  were  fak> 
struaems  of  delivering  uiem.  on  theae  oo- 
casionsl  What  is  rehued  or  Gideon?  Of 
Samson  T    OfSamueH] 

8.  Who  was  the  first  kfaig  of  laraelY 
When  was  he  anotaited,  and  what  waa  the 
character  of  his  reign  1  Who  was  his  sue* 
cesser  1  Whst  was  his  character,  and  the 
state  of  the  natkm  under  his  relgnt  Bf 
whom,  and  when  was  the  foundatkm  of  the 
temple  laidHWhst  more  la  said  of  SaolY 
OfDavidt] 

4.  What  waa  the  fote  of  the  Oanasnkeat 


5.  What  arts  were  early  cukivated  amoof 
the  Phmnieiaru  7  What  were  their  prind- 
pal  kingdoms  1    With  whom  was  Hiraa 


contemporary  7-[What  Is  related  of 
foandation  of  Sklon  end  Tyre  t  How  he 
did  their  trade  extend?  In  what  way  dk! 
their  king  assist  David  and  Bofomon  7] 

6.  How  la  the  historyof  Greece  irarsaed 
dqring  this  period?  What  was  done  for 
Athena  bv  Theseus  7-[How  was  be  treated 
bylUcit&ena?] 

7.  Why,  and  when  did  a  change  take 
place  In  their  Kovemment7-[What  anec- 
dote is  related  ofCodrus  ?  What  office  waa 
created  at  his  death  7] 

a  How  long  dki  the  family  of  Svalpbaa 
reign  In  Corinth?  By  whom,  and  when 
waa  the  last  king  deposed  7 

9.  Give  SD  account  of  the  last  great  e» 
terprise  of  the  Greeks  ?-(What  is  sakl  of 
the  eanse  and  succeaa  of  this  expetition  S 
What  gamaa  were  Insthuted  on  their  ra 


turn?] 

la  MenlkNi  the  twoi^ 
red  In  GrMoe  during  this  parto4 


(UTSflTIONfl  OH 


I  U.¥niiitlii]MiBatte«lebratedef«Dltii 
Ihe  iBMls  of  Graece  hi  tbi«  peiiodi 
When  A^  it  eoBttnenea  and  terminate  1 
Whit  vmM  the  ccmaeqaeiice  to  Trojl 
Wh?  WM  U  undertaken  1-{Where  waa 
YrojAualedl  When,  and  by  whom  was 
llfeoBdedl  Whatwaatheeharacterofthe 
people  1  Relate  the  circomstaneea  of  thja 
^na*  Who ofthetucviTora  settled  in  Italy  7] 

12.  When  did  the  war  of  the  Heraclidie 
bMinI  What  was  the  occasion  of  Itl 
What  waa  the  reenkt 

1&  What  was  the  atate  of  Greece  after 


14.  Who  ia  sappoaed  to  hare  been  the 
king  of  BoTVT  that  was  drowned  in  the  Red 
BeaHWhat  celebrated  work  of  art  was  ac' 
eompUahed  during  this  pcriodl  For  what 
was  Hames  Trismegistes  celebrated  1 
What  la  said  of  AcUsaaesI    Prom  what 

;  of  Hgjpt  was  the  word  Proleas  de- 
dT) 

15.  Into  how  msny  dynasties  are  the 
kfaigs  of  Ltdia  dlrictedl  When  did  the 
flrst  begia  to  reiitnl  For  what  were  the 
Lydlana  celebrated  Y-TWho  is  the  supposed 
ibonder  of  I^ydia  1  Where  was  this  coon- 
ttydtnated)  For  what  were  this  people 
«arly  remarkable  T) 

16.  At  ii^hat  time  did  Italr  begin  to  be  a 
kingdom  1  When  did  JBneas  arrive  there, 
ana  how  did  he  bec^one  connected  with 
their  History  1  Which  among  the  early 
kingdoms  of  Italy  deserves  attention  1 
Why  are  these  worthy  of  notice  HWhat 
reasons  are  there  for  sapposing  that  the 
flbxuieana  were  «  refined  people?  From 
whence  was  Italy  probablT  peopled  1  What 
It  the  story  of  Latmus  and  JBneas  1] 

Diatingui9hed  Characters. 

Whowera  the  diadngnished  charactera 
of  this  period,  and  ibr  what  were  they  emi^ 
nentl-il.  What  are  the  principal  events  in 
tile  life  of  Mosesi 

2.  What  was  the  first  cinr  conquered  by 
Joshua  1  What  more  did  be  do  lor  the  Is- 
nelltesi    When  did  he  die  1 

8.  Relate  the  story  of  Orpheus. 

4.  What  poem  appeared  ia  this  period, 
•nd  by  whom  was  it  wri^en  1 

&  What  is  said  of  Samsoni 

&  WhatofSanconiathonl 

7.  What  was  the  character  of  David  as  a 
prince  and  a  Doetl  How  long  did  he  reign, 
"thedlel) 


What  is  tiie  name  and  eattent  of  this  pe- 
ilodt 

1.  What  was  the  character  of  the  reign  of 
Solomoni  What  was  the  most  important 
-  undertakhig  of  this  prince  1  By  wliat  was 
ha  characterized  1  What  was  the  conse- 
quence of  his  sfais  to  the  Israelites  Hl>t- 
•eribe  the  Temple.] 

%  When  did  Rahoboam  begin  to  retei  7 
What  important  ev«it  occurred  dudi^^a 


raignl    Were  the  kk«doBs  of  IndUi  Md 
Israel  ever  ren&itedl 

3.  Whatiathe  character  of  the  kfa«s  sT 
Israel  dming  thia  periodi  Whai  mavto 
their  hifltoryHWhat  is  rckfted  of  Jero^ 
boam,  their  fini  king?  Wluu  of  Zteri^ 
OfAhab?  Of  Jehu)  OfJeboo^l  M 
whoae  revn  were  the  ten  tribes  caiiied  m 
Assyria  71 

4.  Whsl  was  the  charMXer  ol*  ibe  ki^ 
of  Judah  during  this  period  1  Wlqr  wan 
the  peo^  whom  they  governed  railiiT 
Jews  7-[ What  occurred  duriag  the  retpi  al 
Rehoboam?  What  waa  tbe  eondnct  oT J*, 
horiwphatl  What  wA  that  of  AtexiA? 
What  n  recorded  of  Joaah  1  Wlmt  of  Ga- 
ziah  and  Jotham  1] 

6.  What  faidueed  the  Grxbxs  to  adapt  a 
popular  form  of  govfnmmem  7  Wha  was 
diatfaundshed  in  thb  work  of  TdanaBSxm.  ? 

6.  When  and  by  whom  were  the  jiuenj 
of  Homer  faitrodnced  into  Greece  t  whsl 
was  their  effect7-[What  ia  said  oT  Boner 
and  hia  poems  7] 

7.  What  eJl^ct  had  the  ficcuBar  InMitB- 
tioiisof  Lyeurgus  upon  ^piital  What  was 
the  Ibrm  of  govemmentlntrodoccd  bi^liail 
What  appeara  to  have  been  has  aolg<^jeat 
When  did  this  change  take'  {daceHWbs 
was  Lycurgnsl  How  did  he  coonKOce 
reformation  7  What  were  his  recoiatiDns 
respecting  lands,  ccnna,  and  food!  Wliat 
was  a  part  of  the  ceremeny  at  ibeir'pobie 
meakl    How  vrere  the  cnRdren  tngte? 


Prom  what  is  the  term  Uteomc  dcTxwMt? 
How  did  Lycmgus  ensure  the  oboervaace 
of  these  tews,  snd  how  long  did  they  cm- 
tinuetaforce?  WhBtaresoEneorthefrd»> 
fectal) 

a  From  what  time  do  the  Olympic  gaiiia 
form  a  certain  epoch  in  hi«ory7 

9.  Where  was  Maoboor  7  when  aad  by 
whom  was  it  founded?  Bow  las«  <&]  the 
government  continue  in  his  fine  7 

10.  Haw  long  a  chasm  do  we  find  a  fte 
history  of  AsaruA  ?  What  ia  lecwOBd 
respecting  Pul,  one  of  its  last  soverMttV 
fWhat  effect  had  the  preaching  of  lenati  «a 
theNhievites?] 

11.  Who  was  the  kMt  of  the  kmtffAm 
monarchs?  What  orcurred  dormg  his 
reign?  What  monarchies  arose  opaa  im 
ruins  7-(What  was  the  character  sod  ftie  of 
Bardanapalus?] 

12.  Who  ware  thA  most  ccoaiderable  ol 


the  kings  of  BerPT  during  this  petiodl* 
(Whatis  recorded  of  l^^iak?  Whrtd 
the  three  othen?] 

tS.  By  whom  were  the  FBOEKiciAsa  ■»> 
vemed  during  this  period  1  WhywasIMa 
obliged  to  flee? 

H  When  did  Dido  arrive  hi  Afiiea? 
What  nation  dates  theh*  hislonr  from  this 
event?  Where  did  she  fix  her  babltaiicc? 
How  did  this  nation  aftenrarda  beeonw 
ftmous?  WiMt  character  hod  thia  colony  t 
What  was  the  extent  of  its  dominioo  sod 
population  hi  the  height  of  lu  splendorl- 
[TOat  were  tho  clwcmaiMicei  of  Kdo^ 
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ANCIENT  HISTORY. 


1ft.  When  waa  then  a  nun  In  the  evenU 
or  Italy  detfemiM  notice  1  What  was  ttl 
Wlio  were  Romuitia  and  ReinQa1-[Ohe  an 
Adcount  of  ibeir  earlj  hiatoiy  7] 

DiHimgMi$ked  Ofuiracten. 

Who  were  the  dittincutahed  eharaet^ra 
tn  this  period,  and  lor  wtiMt  were  ther  emi- 
nent 1-Ll.  What  were  the  writinga  of  9oto- 
aonl  How  Ions  did  he  reign,  and  when 
did  he  dial 

2.  What  ia  known  of  the  parentage  and 
circumstancea  of  Homer  1  Bj  what  ia  hfa 
poetry  characterized  1  When  did  hia  po- 
emd  appear  in  Greece  1  Who  arranged 
them  in  their  preaent  form  1 

8.  What  iaaaid  of  Hesiod  and  Ma  poetry  1 

4.  Why  did  Lycurgua  travel  in  foreign 
countriea  1 

6.  What  waa  there  tragical  in  the  death 
of  DUlol 

6.  Oire  an  acooont  of  the  life  and  charac- 
•roflaaiah.] 

PERIOD  VL 

What  ia  the  name  and  extent  of  thia  pe- 
riodl 

1.  When  did  Romnloa  commence  the 
building  of  Rome  1  What  became  of  Re- 
iBual  Where  waa  the  city  aituatedl 
What  waa  ita  early  atate  1  [Wlnt  were  the 
circumfltancea  which  decided  Ita  situation  1] 

2.  What  waa  the  rliaracter  of  the  regular 
tiora  introduced  by  Romulua  1 

a  What  waa  the  cauae  of  the  flabhie 
war  1  How  long  did  Romulua  reign  t  Br 
whom  waa  he  aucaeeded  1  When  did  thia 
occur  1-[How  waa  oeace  produced  between 
the  Romana  and  ^binea  1  What  occaaioB- 
ed  the  death  of  Romulus  1  What  was  the 
character  of  Numaand  hia  reign  1  What 
were  the  names  and  duties  ef  the  diflerent 
classes  of  priests?] 

4.  Who  waa  the  tliird  king  of  Rome  1 
When  did  he  beffin  to  reign  1  What  were 
the  etfocia  of  nia  warflke  diapoaition  1 
What  waa  the  moat  remarkable  event  of 
hia  rekn  t[I>eacribe  this  combat.) 

&  what  four  other  kinga  aucceaairely 
governed  Rome  1  For  what  waa  each  re- 
markable 1  When  did  the  monarchical  go- 
vernment end  at  Rome1-[What  anecdote  ia 
related  of  Tullia  1  What  was  the  occasion 
of  Tsniuin'a  exnulaion  from  Rome  1  Who 
waa  Brutus,  and  what  part  did  he  take  in 
thia  event  1] 

6.  What  was  the  form  of  govenunent 
now  introduced  at  Rome  1  To  whom  waa 
the  aupreme  authority  committed  1  In  what 
reapect  did  their  power  dtflfer  from  tAat  of 
kings?  Who  were  the  first  consuls ?- 
[What  was  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  form- 
ed against  the  govenunent  ?  What  waa  the 
conduct  of  Brntua  on  this  occaaion?  in 
what  way  was  Rome  saved  in  the  war  with 
I'orsGnna?  MHiat  incident  led  to  the  coo- 
chtsionofapeace?1 

7.  Why  and  when  did  the  Latins  dedara 

I* 


war  againat  the  Romana  7  Whywasitno- 
eeaaary  to  create  a  dictator?  What  waa 
hia  authority  ?  How  lang  did  it  continue  t 
Why  were  tribunes  created?  How  ware 
they  elected?  What  were  the  dutiea  of 
their  office  1  To  what  niunber  were  they 
afterwarda  increased?  When  may  the 
coounencement  of  the  popular  government 
of  Rome  be  dated  ?  In  wnat  way  were  the ' 
libertiea  of  Rome  threatened  about  thia 
time?  How  waa  thia  danger  averted ?-[Re* 
peat  the  etory  of  Coriolanua  ?1 

8.  What  waa  die  state  of  Athena  at  the 
beginning  of  thia  period?  What  change 
took  place  in  648  B.  C.  ?  When  and  by 
vrhom  were  reformationa  attempted  ?  Bow 
waa  it  accompliahed  ?•[  What  waa  the  cha^ 
racter  of  Draco  and  hia  lawa?  What  ia 
said  of  Solon  ?  What  were  aome  of  hia  re- 
gulationa?  What  anecdote  ia  related  of 
him?] 

9.  What  uatuper  appeared  in  500  B.  C.t 
How  long  did  he  and  ms  posterity  exerciao 
the  supreme  power  ?-[Wnat  arta  were  em- 
plovea  by  Pinstratus  to  secure  the  fitvour 
of  the  people  ?  For  what  waa  he  emkient  1 
How  waa  the  democracy  reatored  1  Whtit 
became  of  Hippiaa  ?] 

10.  What  effect  had  the  tnatitutkma  of 
Lycurgua  upon  the  Spartana?  With  what 
nation  were  they  almost  constantly  engaged 
in  war?  When  dU  the  first  Meaaenian 
war  commence,  and  how  long  did  it  con* 
tinue?  How  many  other  wars  were  there 
between  them  ?  What  waa  the  late  of  the 
Mesaenians? 

n.  What  waa  the  atate  of  the  Ungdom  of 
laaAXL  at  the  commencement  of  tiua  peri- 
od ?  During  whose  reign  did  thia  event  oc- 
cur ?-fWhat  waa  the  cauae  of  the  taking  of 
Samaria  by  Salmanazar?  Whatbecameof 
the  laraeliieal  Who  were  the  Samaritans  1 
Why  were  the  ten  tribes  deatroyed  aa  a 
natkm?] 

12.  what  waa  the  state  of  the  kingdom  of 
JuAAB  after  the  commencement  of  fUa  pe- 
riod ?  When  and  by  whom  waa  Jerusalem 
taken  ?-[  What  were  the  charactera  of  tho 
laatkfaigaof  Judah?] 

13.  when  did  the  aeventy  yeara  captivity 
commence?  Under  what  Idng  did  thw 
event  occur  ?-[What  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Zedeklah?] 

14.  When,  and  under  what  king,  were 
the  Jewa  permitted  to  return  to  their  na 
tiveland?  Who  were  their  leadera  ?  Did 
their  aitempta  to  rebuild  the  temple  meet 
with  aucceaa  ?  When  was  it  completed  ? 
How  did  thev  celebrate  thto  event  f-JWhat 
elTect  had  aifveraity  on  many  of  the  Jewa  ?] 

16.  Into  how  many  k'-T'^^n-ic  rrtr^  the  an- 
cientAaayrlanempir*'  ajud^.-aiui  ihe  tlenih 
of  SafOanapalus  ?  Which  i^ihr-  tr-it  in  ar> 
der  ?  Who  vraa  the  i\  r*t  krng  o  f  N tnpveh  1 
What  ia  the  date  of  this  iwrm  7  Whci  arc 
aome  of  hia  aucceawm  1  Hy  whom  waa 
Uiia  kingdom  deatroytftl  7  W\iM  bocamtr  of 
Belshaxzar  1  Wlien  did  thiMoctmil Wiai 
ia  recorded  of  Sennaeli«r[b  7  WJiml  waa 
there  ramarkaUe  in  th*  hf^  of  Nabuchad 
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ncixir*  Bow  did  Pf^^hfifftr  beccoM  po> 
eaOtfTf  influnooal  Rflale  the  ctr^um- 
Mane  eg  of  tbe  Ukiog  of  Babylon  1] 

16.  How  lone  cHa  Babtlom  c<»tinii€  a 
•eparaie  kingdom)  Who  was  Us  first 
Ung  1  When,  and  hr  whom  was  it  annex 
ed  to  NineTeh  V[J}\a  any  thing  worthy  of 
notice  occnr  during  the  reign  of  Kaix>nas- 
larl] 

17.  V^hich  was  the  last  in  order  of  the 
kingdoms  which  constituted  the  second 
empire  of  Assyria  1  What  was  the  early 
state  of  this  kingdom  1  Who  was  theh 
fljTst  Idng,  and  when  was  he  elected  1  How 
did  the  kingdom  of  the  HedeB,aQd  the  As- 
syrian empire,  become  united  with  that 
oi  PendaHFrom  whom  were  the  Medes 
descended  f  What  was  the  early  capital 
of  this  empire  1  What  was  the  fate  of  De- 
motes 7  How  did  the  Scythisns  obtain  a  re- 
sidence in  Medial  How  were  they  de- 
stroyed 1  Who  was  king  of  Media  at  this 
dme  1  In  what  war  did  lie  engage  1  For 
what  was  the  last  battle  remarlcable  1  How 
did  Cyrus  become  king  of  Media  and  Per- 
sia?] 

la  What  Is  the  date  of  Cyrus  the  Greati 
What  was  the  state  of  Psbsia,  before  and 
after  his  reieol  What  was  the  character 
•  of  Cyrus  1  what  was  the  result  of  his  ex- 
pedition against  the  Iteythians  1  By  whom 
was  he  succeeded  1  what  did  he  add  to 
the  empire  1  Who  was  his  successor  1 
How  many  years  B.  C.  was  this  eyentl- 
[From  whom  were  the  inhabitants  of  Per- 
sia descended  1  What  incident  relating  to 
their  earhr  history  is  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture 1  What  was  the  education  of  Qyrual 
How  was  he  aifected  by  a  Tisit  to  the  court 
of  his  grand-fiither  Astyages  1  What  is  re* 
isied  of  his  conduct  there  1  How  did  he 
obtain  an  entrance  into  Babylon  1  How 
kxig  did  he  reign  orer  this  vast  empire 
alone  1  How  long  did  the  Egrptians  re* 
main  under  tbe  Persian  yoke  1  By  what 
stratagem  did  Cambyses  enter  Egrpt  1  In 
whose  reign  did  the  Jews  rebuilduie  Tem- 
ple?] 

19.  What  is  said  of  the  dynasties  of  Lydia 
during  this  period  1  For  what  was  Cresus 
celebrated  f  By  wltom  was  bis  kingdom 
conquered  t-flVnat  occurred,  worthy  of  re- 
mark, in  the  contest  between  Cyrus  and 
OrcBsosI] 

90.  By  whom  was  £7;yp(n>vemed  during 
this  period  1  When  was  ^y  pt  conquered 
by  Cambyses.  kmg  of  Persia  1-(Wnat  is 
■aid  of  Sabbaeon'i  Of  Tharacal  What 
connexion  had  Pharaoh  Necho  with  the 
Jewish  historvl  What  was  the  end  of 
Psammenitus  1] 

JMatiHgtdthed  Charaeiert. 
Who  were  the  dtstlnguishsd  characters 
of  this  period^  and  for  what  were  the/  emi- 
nent 7-[l.  What  is  the  fable  respecting  the 
death  of  Romulus  1 
8.  Where  was  San^  bom,  and  idiere 
111    tl^atis^  -  - 


^    ^       ^  ^     iherstotTlFtor 

what  hsrs  bar  poems  been  •teired'? 


3.  WbMi  di4  . 
^d  hs  acquire  a  1 
was  his  onginal  CO 
occasion  ofhis  death  1 

4.  What  more  is  said  of  8okn  Y 
6u  Where  was  Tliales  bom  1 

sciences  was  he  eminent  1    When  dkd  h« 
die,  and  how  old  was  bel 

6.  What  is  related  of  tbe  death  oT  €> 
msl 

7.  What  was  the  character  of  AaBCx«a% 
and  his  writings  1 

a  For  what  was  Fytb^goru  celrt4>> 
tedlj 

PERIOD  VH. 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  ci  Ass  pe* 
riodi 

1.  When,  and  under  what  kicg^dki  Iho 
Persians  intade  Greece  1  What  was  the 
size  of  their  fleet  and  anny  1  Where  AS 
they  meetl  Who  successfully  ofjfnsed 
them  there  1  What  was  the  Iocs  oo  each 
sidel  What  is  the  date*  of  this  em^  1* 
rWhatwasthecanseofthts  war?  Where 
was  Marathon  situated  1  How  did  Mi&atles 
become  sole  commander  1  To  wIhs  w» 
the  success  of  the  Greeks  owing  t  WWft 
treatment  did  he  afterwards  rec^re  ihw 
his  countrymen  7  With  what  did  Greece 
abound  at  this  time  1  What  is  re^ed  af 
Themistocles  1  What  was  his  chni»ceer1 
How  did  he  liehave  under  the  ungrtf  elsl 
treatment  ofhis  countryrnen  11 

2L  Wlto  nrosecuted  the  war  agsiaM 
Greece  1  What  celebrated  battles  were 
foiKht  in  the  earl^  part  of  this  warl  Wha 
Is  the  date  of  these  battles  )    Wltf>  C 


guished  themselves  in  defenduw  tbctf 
country  T  MThat  was  the  size  of  Series' 
army  1  How  long  was  this  army  resisted 
at  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  1  By  how  BMsy 
men  1  What  was  the  loss  on  the  sde  of 
the  Persians  7  Was  their  progress  §suRj 
arrested?  Bow  did  the  Persians  treat 
Athens  1-[What  anecdotes  ore  reli»d  f» 
show  the  character  of  Xerxes  1  Whsi  ci- 
ties reftised  to  send  the  token  of  1 
to  tbe  Persian  king  1  Who  v 
and  where  did  hi  meet  the  Pernnst 
What  reply  <£d  he  give  Xerxes  when  hs 
demanded  nis  armal  Describe  (he  btfils 
which  ensued.  What  waa  the  success  el 
the  Athenian  fleet  7  Who  commanded  'a ) 
What  waa  the  conduct  of  Xerxea  on  wH- 
nesting  this  defeat  1  Describe  tltehasiie 
of  Platea.  When  was  the  Persian  fleet  de- 
stroyed?] 

3.  Did  Xerxes  maks  anv1\inheratteiBplt 
iivon  Greece  ?  What  became  of  hm  7 
What  was  the  state  of  (lie  military  glory  of 
the  Greeks  7  Wliat  was  iJie  caHse  of  tMr 
prosperity  7    Wbo  was  CimoD  I 

4.  When  did  he  commence  hi*  miliary 
career  7  What  were  hi;*  successes  anJoiA 
the  Persians  7-tHow  long  did  the  maiiary 

Sory  of  the  Greeks  continue  1^    What  was 
le  treatment  which  Ctraon  reeetred  fnm 
his  coantrymen  Y   In  what  wij  iJid  he  !»> 
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tttoft  fhe  eity  7    What  aoecdotea  an  re- 
«orded  of  Aifatidcfl  7  J 

B.  Between  whom  was  the  power  of 
Athena  divided  1  Which  obtained  the  con- 
trol in  the  republic  1  What  effect  liad  his 
administratioa  upon  Athens!  When  did 
tlic  Lacedainonian  war  comuience  7  How 
lonf  <lid  Penclea  liTe  after  its  commence- 
inent  f  Who  succeeded  himi  On  what 
terms  Was  the  Lacedsmonian  war  closed  1 
What  Bpartan  signalised  himself  in  this 
war  ?-[\Vhat  more  is  said  of  Pericles  1 
Give  au  account  of  his  death,  and  the  oc- 
casion of  it.  What  was  the  cause  of  the 
Laccdaimonian  war  1  What  was  the  con- 
duct of  Aicibiades,  during  this  war?  Wliat 
treatment  did  he  receive  from  the  Atheni- 
ans 1  Why  did  the  Athenians  wish  his  re> 
turn  7  In  what  uianner  did  he  return^1 
What  WIS  the  termination  of  his  varied 
life?  Wliat  brought  the  Lacedaemonian 
War  to  a  close  1  What  was  Uie  conse- 
qaence  to  Athens  7] 

6.  What  povemnicnl  was  established  at 
Athens  7  When  and  by  whom  was  the  re- 
publican government  re-established  ?-[Who 
were  the  thirty  tyrants 7  How  lon^j  did 
tliey  continue  in  autl)ority7  What  is  ~- 
Cribed  to  Lysander7J 

7.  Wliat  occurred  to  stain  the  Athenian 
charscier.  aliout  this  time  ?-[Who  was  So- 
crates 7  What  were  the  tUstinxuishin^  traits 
of  hi4  philosophy  7  Mention  the  cu'cum< 
•tancrs  of  his  death  ?1 

a  What  cclrbratcd  event  occurred  in  the 
Tear  401  B,  C  /  What  are  the  remarkable 
circumstances  of  this  retreat 7-lWhat  was 
the  occasion  of  the  Greeks  being  in  such  a 
eituaMon  7  Who  Ium  written  an  account  of 
this  retreat 7  How  di<l  Sparta  become  en- 
^<mI  in  this  war  7  What  was  the  result  to 
Sparta  7    When  was  a  pence  cbncluded  7] 

9.  Which  of  the  Grecian  States  became 
distinguished  durinz  this  period?  What 
occasio<»e(l  tlie  war  oetwcen  this  state  and 
Sparta?  What  states  assisted  Thebes? 
Who  were  the  Thcban  leaders?  What 
celebrated  battles  wore  gained  by  the  The- 
bans  7  What  is  the  date  of  the:^c  battles? 
Whatjia  '  "*  '  *  'in  siili'mga- 
Uon  or  tl  .  .  i  iw- 
cr  7-1  Hot-;  !"'H-n  ess 
kept  byf'M'  s  .  .  itrl  iwnv 
was  it  re---  •  mu  tnd 
cTiaractc  !>n  was 
the  sncc  i!«r-  ^Jat- 
tle  of  I,                                            !>    Oiese 

IWOgeni    I    li-'    i:P     If!    uy    i.i-    11    <      n.rtll^llHjn? 

Give  an  account  Ol  the  tlrsifU  oi  EnnjuinoQ- 
das7] 

10.  What  change  took  place  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Rome,  during  this  period  7 .  Had  it 
not  been  a  democraev  before  ?*[How  was 
this  change  efiected  7] 

l\.  When,  and  upon  what  occasion  did 
the  Romans  choose  a  Dictator?  Who  was 
appointerl?  What  service  did  he  render 
his  country?  How  long  did  he  retain  his 
power ?rwhat  was  the  character  of  Cin- 
cinnatufl  1    What  more  It  said  of  him?] 


12.  When  were  the  Denemvirl  chosen  1 
For  what  purpose  7  What  was  the  charac- 
ter of  their  laws  7  How  many  crimes  were 
punishable  with  death  ?-[  What  was  the  first 
code  of  laws  of  the  Romans  ?  In  what  wa/ 
did  the  Decemviri  exercise  their  authority  ? 
How  long  did  this  government  last  7  What 
tragical  event  was  the  cause  of  its  dissolu- 
tion 7] 

13.  What  important lawnassed  445  B.C.? 
Wliat  was  substituted  for  Consuls,  the  same 
vear?  Were  the  Consuls  ever  restored? 
When  was  the  office  of  Censors  created  ? 
What  was  their  duty  7-(Whal  barriers  sepa^ 
rated  the  patricians  and  plebeians  ?  How 
were  they  removed  7  Why  was  the  office 
of  Censors  important?] 

14.  How  did  the  Senate  repay  themselvei 
for  their  concession  to  the  people?  What 
eflTect  had  this  on  Roman  ambition  ? 

15.  What  cities  were  taken  by  Camillus? 
When  were  they  taken  7-[What  were  the 
circumstances  of  the  siege  of  Veil  7  What 
occurred  during  the  attack  on  Faleriil 
What  became  ofCamiUus?] 

16.  What  calamity  befel  Rome  soon  aftef 
these  successes?  When  did  this  event 
occur  t  How  were  they  expelled  from  the 
cii  v  ?•(  What  was  the  cause  of  this  invasion  ? 
What  occurred  in  the  Senate  house  7  How , 
was  the  capital  preserved  from  the  general 
ruin  7J 

17.  When  did  the  Roman  constitution 
undergo  another  change?  What  was  it? 
What  cflfect  had  this  on  the  power  of  Rome  1 
-[What  was  the  cause  of  this  change  i] 

18.  When,  and  by  wltom  was  the  king- 
dom of  Egypt  restored  7  How  long  did  R 
continue  mdependontl  To  what  power 
was  it  then  subjected  7 

19.  With  what  nation  is  the  history  of 
Pcrna  involved  during  Uii-s  period  7  Wliat 
sovereigns  were  engaged  in  this  war? 
-fWhotls  said  of  Artaxerxes  1.7  What  of 
Xerxes  n?  What  of  Artaxerxes  n.,  and 
Ochus?] 

20.  What  king  first  gave  Macedon  celeb- 
rity ?    What  advance  had  he  made  in  con- 

auest,  before  the  birth  of  his  son  Alexan- 
pr  7.[In  wimt  way  did  he  ascend  the  throne? 
What  was  his  character?  What  more  is 
related  of  hhn?] 

Distinguished  Charaetera. 
Who  were  the  disUnruished  charactera 
of  this  period,  and  for  what  were  they  emi- 
nent 7-11.  What  la  said  of  Confucius? 

2.  What  does  the  history  of  Herodotus 
describe  7  In  what  dialect  was  it  written, 
and  what  is  Its  character  ? 

3.  Of  what  country  was  Pindar  a  native  1 
What  is  said  of  his  compositions? 

4.  For  what  statues  was  Phidias  celebra^ 
ted? 

6.  What  is  said  of  the  life  of  Euripides  ? 
What  of  his  writings? 

6.  For  what  was  Sophocles  distinguish- 
ed? What  issaidof  hlswritiacs?  What 
anecdote  it  related  of  him  t  What  was  the 
oecMloo  of  his  death  1 
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7.  Of  wImC  coontrr  wai  Socrates  a  native  1 
What  was  his  earlToccnpationl  What 
washiachtfacterl  MThTwaahecondsnui- 
cdtodiel    What  was  hJabeUen 

8.^  Under  what  circumstances  did  Tha- 
ejdides  write  his  history  of  the  Pelopoone- 
d$n  warl  What  are  the  pecullanties  of 
his  style  1 

9.  Where  was  Hippocrates  bora  1  How 
(ttd  he  acquhv  the  Inowleclse  of  medcine  1 

10.  What  more  can  you  say  of  Xeno- 
phonl] 

PERIOD  vm. 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  (his  pe- 
riodl 

1.  Wtiat  was  the  sitontion  of  Cfrceee.  at 
the  commencement  of  this  period  1  With 
what  nation  is  their  history  connected? 
VHut  was  the  canse  of  the  sacred  warl 
Bow  did  Philip  become  engaged  in  iti 
Who  roused  the  Athenians  to  oppose  him  1 
When  was  the  battle  of  Cheroneal  How 
were  the  Greelis  treated  by  Philip  l-jHow 
dkl  Philip  obtain  a  place  in  the  Amphicty- 
onic  conncil  1    From  what  is  the  term  Phi- 

Sipic  derived  1  What  proof  Is  recorded  of 
e  success  of  liis  eloquence  1  What  great 
expedition  was  PhlUp  contemplating  at  the 
time  of  his  death  1    How  did  be  die  11 

2.  When  did  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip;, 
enter  Greece  1  What  did  he  do  there? 
fflow  old  was  he  when  he  began  to  reign  7 
What  is  said  of  his  early  Ulel  Describe 
his  interriew  with  Diogenes.  What  was 
the  result  of  his  consmting  tlie  oracle  at 
Detphos  1  Did  he  retain  possession  of  the 
Grecian  states  without  an  eflbrti] 

3.  When  did  Alexander  invade  Persial 
How  old  was  he  1  What  was  the  size  of 
his  anny  1  What  countriea  did  he  conouer  1 
How  long  was  he  in  conqoering  tnemi 
Where,  and  how  did  ha  diel  What 
his  character  HWhere  was  his  first  bat> 
tie  with  the  Persians  fought  1  What  vras 
the  firuit  of  this  victory  1  where  was  the 
next  encounter  1  What  was  the  conse* 
qnence  to  the  Persians?  How  did  he  em- 
ploy himself  from  this  time  to  the  battle  of 
Arbela?  What  Is  said  of  thia  battle?  What 
more  did  he  accompliah?  What  instanoes 
of  amiable  feeling  are  recorded  of  him  T] 

4.  How  were  the  posaessioos  of  Alexan* 
der  divided,  immediatelv  after  his  death  ? 
How  were  they  afterwards  divided?  Which 
was  the  most  powerful  of  these  divisions  ? 
•THow  did  Alexander's  iamlly  become  ex- 
tinct?! 

6.  What  was  the  situation  of  the  Grecian 
atatea,  after  the  death  of  Alexander?  What 
and  when  was  the  last  eflbrt  made  to  revive 
the  spirit  of  liberty  l-iWhat  was  the  occa- 
sion of  the  death  of  Demosthenes?  In 
what  respect  did  he  differ  from  Phocion  ? 
What  was  the  character  and  death  of  Pho- 
cion ?  What  prevented  the  success  pf  the 
Achasan  league  ?] 

6.  What  was  soon  to  be  the  fiUe  of  Mace< 
dooia  and  Greece?    When  did  MaciMloiUa 


beteme  subject  to  the  Romaast 

and  by  whom  was  Greece  subdued  t        

was  tne  pretext  for  artarking  Greece  1  On- 
der  what  name  did  Greece  become  a  ^o- 
vince  of  Rome?-[What  was  the  occmmaa 
of  introdocing  the  Romans  into  Gre«oe1 
What  was  the  result  ta  Bfaoedonis^  mad 
their  last  kins,  Perseos?  What  was  the 
fiUe  of  Corinth?  In  what  year  did  this  oc- 
cur? What  other  event  renders  this  year 
important?  What  ia  said  of  PhJIopoemoaT 
WbatofNabis?] 

7.  What  was  the  situation  of  Roan  at  iIm 
commencement  of  this  period  ? 

8.  What  nations  did  the  Jtoamam  caaay 
subdue  ?  Against  whom  did  tbey  then  cm 
their  arms?  How  long  were  they  ^■^»^y^^ 
in  this  war?  What  naikm  did  they  scfni- 
gate  In  the  nmn  time?  (What  was  om 
country  of  the  Samnifes  1  What  i  riaerJa- 
ble  instance  of  bravery  occurred  dojteg  the 
war  with  this  nation?  What  IneideBt  in  tke 
war  with  the  Latins  shows  the  stenmess  o^ 
Ronum  virtue  ?] 

9.  What  mortification  did  the  Roman  any 
experience  during  the  war  with  the  Bm- 
nites?  When  were  th«y  subdued?  What 
nation  ahared  their  fate?-[Relate  the  div 
cumstances  of  the  disgrace  ofthe  Romaat  Tj 

10.  When  were  the  Romans  engaged  ia 
war  with  the  Tuscans?  What  general 4e> 
feated  them?  What  waa  the  most  icspor- 
tant  war  in  which  they  were  engagad  at 
this  time?  How  did  Pyrrhns  beeoose  en- 
gaged vrith  the  Romana?  What  wm  the 
success  of  his  attack  on  them  1  When  dM 
all  Italy  submit  to  the  Romana  I^Whst 
anecdote  illustrates  the  ambitioa  of  Pyr- 
rhns? To  what  vras  he  Indebted  iar  lii 
flrit  suecosaea  in  Italy?  What  ww  Ms 
fortune  ia  Sicily  ?  What  InaCaDce  of  groe- 
roaityia  mentioned?  What  waa  the  caofi- 
tion  of  the  States  of  Italy  after  they  wcra 
conquered  by  the  Romana?) 

U.  What  was  the  occasioa  of  the  fini 
Punic  war?  When  dM  a  comBBC«c«l 
How  kmg  did  it  last?  Whnl  excefdna  m 
mentioned  to  the  geoeial  success  of  iht 
Romans?  What  reasons  were  tksre  kt 
supposing  that  the  Romans  would  not  sne- 
ceed  in  their  naval  engagements?  Wheca 
was  the  principal  scene  of  this  war  ?  On 
what  terms  did  the  Carthagfauana  mnrhwle 
a  peaoe?-rWbat  was  the  object  of  badi 
natians?  what  was  the  soecess  of  lbs 
naval  engagements?  What  ordera  were 
given  to  Rcigtthis?  Why  <fid  be  vrish  lo  re- 
turn home!  How  were  the  CarthsginiMs 
enabled  to  defeat  him  ?  In  what  'mmj  dU 
he  show  uncommon  devotedneae  to  Us 
country?  What  vras  the  condition  of  Skij 
after  this  war?] 

12.  How  lonk  did  the  peace  betvreen 
Rome  and  Cartna«e  continue  1  Over  wlni 
nations  did  the  Roman  arms  triumpkl 
How  often  had  the  temple  of  Janus  been 
ahutaince  the  ft>undation  ofthe  city  7  How 
did  the  Romans  employ  themaehrea  during 
thia  Interval  ?4What  waa  the  cnoaaortha 
war  with  the  IDymns  and  Haato  t] 
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13.  Hofw  did  the  GirttuigintaiM  fanprore 
this  Mnon  of  peace  1-  How  was  the  se> 
cond  Punic  war  commenced  t  Who  was 
the  leader  in  this  war  1  When  did  this 
war  commence,  and  how  lonf  did  it  lasCl 
Where  was  the  war  at  first  carried  onl 
With  what  success  1  Why  was  Hannibal 
obliged  to  leave  Italy)  What  finally  deci- 
ded the  fate  of  the  warl  On  what  terms 
did  the  Carthaginians  obtain  a  peace? 
r  What  oath  did  Hannibal  takewhen  a  childl 
Wtiat  was  his  character  and  habitel  De- 
scribe the  course  of  Hannibal  from  AlMca 
lo  Italy.  How  old  was  he,  and  what  was 
the  number  of  his  troops  1  What  battles 
were  lost  by  the  Romans  1  What  were 
the  circumstances  of  the  battle  of  Cannaf 
What  is  said  of  Paulus  Amilius  1  To  what 
causes  can  you  attribute  the  ftature  111  suc- 
cess of  Hannibal  T  Under  whom  #ere  the 
Romans  again  victorious  1  By  what  means 
did  Fabius  conduct  the  war  prosperously  1 
VHio  reduced  Spain  1  What  was  the  &te 
of  Asdruball  Why  did  Scipio  carry  the 
war  into  Africa  7  What  was  the  character 
of  Scipiol  What  was  the  loss  to  the  Osr- 
thaginlans  at  the  battle  of  Zaroal  What 
more  is  said  of  Hannlball  When  did  the 
second  Punic  war  endlj 

14.  What  other  victories  were  obtained 
by  the  Romans  l-fWhat  was  the  war  with 
ThiUp  called  7] 

15.  What  war  commenced  in  192  B.  C.  1 
What  was  the  result  of  this  warl  What 
was  the  cause  of  iti  What  was  the  conse- 
quence of  tliese  succosses  to  Ronjrel 

16.  MThat  is  said  of  the  government  of 
fliciLTl  WHh  what  nation  were  they  fre- 
quently at  war  1  When  were  they  brought 
under  the  Roman  sway1-[What  were  the 
circumstances  of  tlie  early  settlement  of 
this  island  1  By  whom  was  Syracuse  found- 
ed 7  Who  established  a  tyrannical  govern- 
ment there  7  What  was  the  character  of 
his  successor,  Dionysios  the  younger? 
Who  effected  his  first  banishment?  Who 
his  second  7  Bv  whom  was  this  city  taken  7 
What  interesting  anecdote  is  connected 
with  th«i  taking  of  this  city  7] 

17.  When,  and  under  what  monarch  did 
the  kfaicdom  of  dnuA  arise  into  import- 
ance 1  To  whom  did  it  ihll  on  the  first  di- 
vision of  Alexander's  empire?  How  did 
Beleucus  obtain  it?  What  were  the  sove- 
rciipis  of  this  kingdom  called  ?-[By  whom 
was  Syria  settled?  MThat  do  we  learn  of 
the  kings  of  Syria  flrom  the  Bible  ?] 

19.  Iiow  did  Seleucus  obtain  possession 
of  Macedonia?  What  prevented  his  re- 
taining it  7-r Who  was  the  successor  of  8e- 
leucns,and  whatisreUaedofhim?  What 
Is  said  of  Antiochus  Theos  7  Who  reigned 
between  him  and  Antiochus  the  Great? 
Relate  the  principal  evenU  of  his  reign? 
Wliat  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Seleu- 
ens  Philopater?  What  was  the  occasion 
of  the  death  of  his  successor  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  7  What  is  said  of  the  other  so- 
FereicM  during  this  period  7] 

aoTVfhatdowe  noUM  in  the  Uitoryof 


the  Jsws  at  the  eommeneement  e/thli  pa- 
rfod?  What  was  their  state  under  &• 
kings t>f  Persia?  When  did  this  prosper^ 
ous  state  expire  ?-[What  particular  fitvours 
did  they  receive  under  Artaxerxes  7  What 
ab^i^^'s  were  reformed  by  Nehemiah  and 
Jotii^JiF  How  was  Alexander  the  Great 
m(  r  hv  [Tie  high  priest?] 

L  L  \V  hBt  was  the  state  of  the  Jews  after 
32t^n  i:.}  What  was  the  consequence  of  an 
im;4uuii  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  7  When 
were  the  Syrians  driven  from  Judea 
Who  was  the  leader  of  the  Jews  on  this 
occasion  7-rRelate  the  circumstances  of  the 
invasion  of  Judea  by  Ptolemy  governor  of 
Egypt?  When,  and  by  whom  was  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  called  the  Septua- 
rint  made?  What  led  the  Jews  to  revolt 
from  Antiochus  ?  How  was  his  death  con- 
nected with  this  event  7  \¥hat  was  the  iate 
of  Judaa  IfaccalMna?] 

22.  What  was  the  state  of  Eotpt  when 
conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great?  What 
change  took  place  after  his  death?  When 
did  this  event  occur?  How  long  did  the 
Ptolemean  dynasty  last?  Who  was  the 
last  sovereign  7  How  man  v  of  this  dynasty 
are  included  in  this  period  1-(Who  were 
these  princes,  and  what  is  said  of  Uiem  7] 

23.  When  does  the  history  of  Partbxa 
b^n?  By  whom  was  it  founded?  Of 
what  did  it  at  first  consist?  What  are  the 
successors  of  Arsaces  eaUed  ?-[W1iat  did 
the  Parthian  empire  include?  To  whom 
had  Parthia  been  subject?  What  was  the 
occupation  of  the  Partnians?] 

dt.  What  was  the  character  of  the  Area- 
cide?  How  fax  did  Mithridates  L  extend 
his  dominions? 

25.  What  is  the  date  of  the  commence- 
ment and  close  of  the  third  dvnasty  of  GBf- 
HA  7  How  many  emperors  did  it  include, 
and  what  is  It  called?  When  dM  the  fourth 
dynasty  begin  and  terminate  7  How  many 
emperors  dtd  it  include  7  What  is  it  eaUed  1 
-[What  Is  related  of  Chans?  What  wm 
accomplished  by  Chins  7  What  is  said  of 
hl8aml>iUon?] 

DUHnguiahea  CkBraetBTt. 

Who  were  the  distinguished  character! 
in  this  period,  and  for  what  were  thev  emi- 
nent ?-[l.  What  is  said  of  the  life,  charac- 
ter, and  manners  of  Plato  7  Whst  of  his 
writings?  What  truth  did  he  wminfj^iyi 
with  powerfhl  axgmnents  7 

2.  When  did  ApeUes  live  7  What  is  said 
of  hisDictures? 

3.  Mention  the  principal  clrcumstancet 
iu  the  life  of  Alexander.  What  anecdote* 
are  recorded  of  him  which  exhibit  amiable 
feelinn  7 

4.  What  difllcnlties  stood  fai  the  way  of 
Demosthenes'  ever  becoming  a  great  ora^ 
tor?  How  did  he  overcome  them 7  How 
did  he  die  7 

6.  What  was  the  peculiarity  of  Aristode's 
mfaid?  What  is  said  of  his  writtQg8,habtt% 
andippeamcel  Where  did  he  teach  pU< 
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lofOD^  1    Rdate  the  ciicamitaneM  of  hia 

6.  Where  did  Euclid  lire,  and  where  <fid 

i\c  ff^r.T^-v  *    I'Dr  what  was  he  diatinguiah- 

7.  Whrft ftnd  \iViTe  did  Theocntua  livel 
WhAl  *M  tiki?  rluiracter  of  hia  writinsa? 
What  nafi  lLc  riiii-eof  hia  death? 

B.  Of  yvhid  rmjnirf  waa  Zeno  a  nathrel 
Whal  anlliit'iicr<i  riim  to  devote  hia  life  to 
philoeofihT  1  iVtit  re  did  he  delhrer  hia  in- 
atrucLioii*  J  Whht  waa  hia  character  and 
haLiul 

9.  Id  uhal  iatay  4id  Archimedea  asaiat  in 
A^imAingi  lUi^  cl:v  of  Svracuae^  when  be* 
il*»|cd  tty  th'^  lUiiMinalj 

PERIOD  IX. 

What  ia  the  name  and  extent  of  thia  pe- 
riod? 

1 .  What  waa  the  aute  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple fn  thia  and  aeTeral  aucceedln^  perioda  1 
When  waa  Cartliage  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
mans 1  How  long  waa  the  war?  Who 
were  the  aggreaaora  1  What  waa  the  result 
to  Carthage  aa  a  city  and  nation  ?-[What 
measures  did  the  Carthaginiana  take  to  pre- 
vent thia  war  1  What  demands  were  made 
upon  them  by  the  Romans  1  How  did  they 
receive  them  1  How  did  they  defend  the 
city,  and  with  what  success  1  In  what  way 
were  they  attacked  by  Scipio  7  What  other 
drcumstances  relating  to  the  destruction  of 
the  city  are  mentioneaT] 

2.  What  defeat  did  the  Romana  sulfiBr 
about  this  time  1  What  succeas  attended 
fheir  arma  in  Spain  after  this  defeat  1  When 
did  Spain  become  a  Roman  province  H^hat 
were  the  princi()al  events  of  this  war?] 

3.  What  waa  the  stale  ofRome  133  years 
B.  C.I  What  waa  the  occaaion  of  the 
death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus?  Why  waa 
his  brother  Caius  Gracchus  obnoxioua  to 
the  nobles?  What  viras  hia  fate?-rWho 
were  the  Gracchi  ?  What  ia  related  other  ? 
What  circumatance  occasioned  the  death 
of  Tiberiua?  What  waa  the  character  of 
Caiua  Gracchua?  To  what  were  these  tu- 
mults a  prelude  ?] 

4.  What  were  the  conouests  of  the  Ro- 
mans abroad  about  this  time  ?  When  did 
the  war  with  Jugurtha  commence  and 
close?  How  many  of  the  Numidian  army 
were  slain?  What  became  of  Jugortha? 
What  Roman  generals  commanded  in  this 
war?-[Who  v«wi  Jugurtha?  How  did  he 
obtain  the  crown  of  Numidia?  What  was 
the  state  of  the  war  when  BHariua  aucceeded 
to  the  command  ?  What  waa  the  character 
ofMarius?  How  did  he  obtain  poaseaaion 
of  Jugurtha?] 

5.  m  what  war  were  the  Romans  again 
engaged  under  Marius  ?  What  waa  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Social  war  ?  What  waa  the 
resuhofthia  war? 

6.  When  did  the  Mithrldatic  war  com- 
mence? Where  had  Sylla  distingillahed 
himself?  Why  was  his  appointment  to  thia 
expedition  the  cause  of  dreadfhl  diaaenaiona 


in  Rome?  HowkM^waadrttBaiMea^aAf 
what  waa  his  aocceas  H wbo  was  WB^b- 
dates,  and  over  what  c'»aiicricfl  <fid  be  es> 
tend  hia  dominion  I  Wbai  wvre  his  mcM* 
for  carryii^  on  a  war  with  Roafee  1  €m 
what  pretence  did  the  Romans  aosck  kaa? 
Who  waa  Sylla  and  what  waa  hisc^asiactcrY 
With  what  act  of  crue-bT  did  Ifithridaccs 
commence  thia  war?  What  'was  the  sac- 
cess  of  the  two  battles  wtiicb  aoecseded? 
Why  did  both  parties  desire  a  ccssstiaa  ct 
Tnsjn 

7.  When  did  the  contentfon  between  Ma- 
rius and  SvUa  begin  ?  WTiat  wm  the  etm- 
ductofSyliawhen  recalled  to  Rome?  Bow 
did  he  enter  tlie  oity  ?  MThal  was  bis  sac- 
cess?  Why  did  S^Ua  recom  iato  AsiaY 
What  occurred  durmg  his  absence  ^-{Who 
waa  Cinna,  and  wliat  was  his  chavacier  T] 

a  Was  SyUa  victorioos  ia  Asia?  Wtel 
waa  hia  conduct  on  his  return  lo  RobsI 
-[By  whom  waa  the  amiT  headed  wiich 
opposedSyUa?  What vras the cooaeqaeaea 
of  thia  battle?  With  what  puspoaes  ^4 
SyUa  enter  Rome?  How  Ikr dM  lie extsod 
the  work  of  destruction?] 

9.  How  was  SyUa  enabled  to  soman  fte 
violenee?  When  did  this  <fictatoni#  ooa- 
mence  and  how  long  did  it  last  ?  After  tUs 
time  what  was  the  govemmeot  of  Rone? 
What  waa  the  charact^  of  Sylla'a  dtca 
sliip  ?  How  were  the  Rooians  fineed  1 
this  tyrant  ?  What  mottres  led  hiia  id  n- 
linqmsh  hia  authority  ?-[What  more  is  re- 
lated of  hhn?1 

10.  What  waa  the  aituation  of  8tbu.  sb- 
til  it  became  a  province  of  Rome  ?  Wha 
did  that  event  occur  ?-rWho  were  the  finl 
two  of  the  Seleucidc  of  the  jaresent  en, 
and  what  ia  aaid  of  them  1  wiu>  soceeed* 
ed,  and  what  occurred  in  his  rein  I  Why 
dia  the  Syriana  exclude  the  Seleodda 
from  the  throne?  How  did  thev  sccob- 
plish  it?  Who  reigned  after  ^Ignaes? 
\Vho  reduced  Syria  to  a  Roman  pranac^kt) 

11.  What  was  effected  for  the  Jaws  tj 
the  brothers  of  Judas  Maccabieaa?  WM 
waa  accompliahed  by  John  BvTBaaasl 
For  what  was  he  celebrated  ?  When  v^ 
how  long  did  he  reign?  What  twc  ofieea 
were  omted  in  him  and  cootianed  la  Ub 
&milv?  By  what  appellation  are  kis  dr> 
scenoanta  distii^ahed  7-[What  mora  is 
said  of  Hyrcanos  ?  Who  was  AriaU)biihi% 
and  what  Is  recorded  of  him  ?] 

12.  What  waa  the  state  of  Bottt  dnrlog 
this  period?  How  many  eitiea  did  tbtis 
states  include  ?-[What  was  the  first  Pioienf 
of  this  period  called  ?  What  waa  his  cl»> 
racter  T  Who  vraa  bia  succeaaor,  and  wkH 
ia  recorded  of  him  ?] 

18.  What  vraa  the  sftnaxion  of  Pastbu 
during  thia  period  i  Who  were  ita  pria- 
cipal  aovereigna?-tOn  what  occaaioQ  wers 
the  Chineae  first  known  to  appear  afanadi] 

DUUnguiaked  Cftorscferi. 

Who  were  the  dlatfaicuiafaed  ehaiadan 
in  thia  period,  and  fbs  what^irm  tta? 
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•mfneittHI*  Relate  the  principal  clreum* 
■tances  In  the  life  of  Pd/bioa.  What  hia- 
toiy  did  ha  write,  and  what  ia  tta  charac* 
ter? 

2.  When  did  Apollodoms  llourishi  and 
what  did  he  write  1 

a  Of  what  kind  of  writinc  waa  LncUiuA 
Cbe  founder  ?  What  ia  aald  of  him  by 
BlaclcweU? 

4.  What  anecdote  ia  recorded  of  Ma- 
rina 1] 

PERIOD  X. 

What  ia  the  name  and  extent  of  thia  pe» 
riodl 

1.  What  was  the  state  of  Rome  at  the 
commencement  of  thia  period  1  What  dia- 
tin^uishcd  character  made  his  ajqiearance 
at  this  time  1  Wtiat  was  his  first  military 
enterprise,  and  how  waa  it  rewarded  I 
What  were  his  next  exploits  l-[What  ap- 
peared from  this  time  to  be  his  object? 
What  advantages  did  Caeiiar  possess  for  ob- 
taining office  and  popularity  1  Wlut  remarli 
was  made  of  him  oy  Cicero  1] 

2.  What  comeotions  brolce  ont  after  the 
death  of  Syllal  How  were  they  termina- 
ted l-[What  was  the  occasion  of  the  war 
between  Catulus  and  Lepidusi  Wtiat  was 
the  nrsultl  Who  was  dertoriusl  What 
waa  the  orii^  of  his  war?  By  whom  was 
U  terminated?  Relate  the  cause,  profreas, 
and  c!o8C  of  the  Servile  war.  J 

3.  Wliich  was  one  of  the  most  important 
wars  in  which  Rome  was  ever  engaged  ? 
By  whit  mt^ans  had  Mithridates  rendered 
himself  formiflable  to  the  Roman  power? 
By  whom  was  he  defeated?  To  what 
were  his  successes  aiterwards  owing  ?  By 
what  general  was  this  powerAU  enemy 
finally  subdued?  When  did  the  war  ter- 
minate 1-riIow  long  was  Mithridates  the 
enemy  of  Rome  ?  How  was  he  enabled  to 
maintain  so  long  a  comest?  By  what 
means  had  Pompey  acquired  his  populari- 
ty? Why  did  not  this  great  authority 
which  waa  given  him  by  the  people,  render 
him  dangerous  to  their  liberties  ?  Relate 
lie  events  of  this  war.  What  was  the  fate 
•f  Mithridates?] 

4.  After  the  defeat  of  Mithridates,  what 
iM  Pompey  accomplish  ?  When,  and  how 
did  he  enter  Rome?(What  nations   (fid 


'jreasnres  carried  to  Rome  ?  Was  the  real 
f  rosperity  of  Rome  increased  by  these  vic- 
tories?] 

&  Who  waa  Serglns  Catiline?  By  what 
is  he  rendered  conspicuous  ?  How  was  his 
project  frustrated  ?  What  became  of  Cati- 
Bne  ?    What  gave  Cicero  so  much  renown  ? 

ft.  What  was  the  occasicm  of  Pompey's 
contention  with  Craasns?  For  what  was 
Cieaar  aspiring?  How  dM  be  endeavour  to 
accomplish  his  object  ?  What  arose  ont  of 
iMs union?  When  did  thiaocenrl  How 
ware  the  powar  and  popularity  of  Caaar 


strenftbeDedl   What efTect bad tba  trinm* 
virate  on  the  liberties  of  Rome  ? 

7.  How  did  these  three  individuaU  divHla 
the  empire  ?  Of  what  base  acts  was  Cesar 
gmity  before  he  departed  to  his  govern 
ment  ?  On  what  pretext  was  this  accom* 
plished  ?  By  whom  was  he  recalled  froni 
exile  ?-rWhal  was  the  character  of  Cicero  1 
Bow  was  his  baniahment  accomplished  I 
When,  and  why  was  he  recalled  by  Pom- 
pev?l 

8.  Of  what  country  waa  Caesar  the  go- 
vernor? ,  How  did  he  conduct  himself 
there  ?  When  did  he  invade  and  anbdue 
Britain  ?-[Give  an  account  of  his  conquesta 
during  the  nine  years  he  remained  govemw 
ofGauL] 

9.  What  put  an  end  to  the  Triumvirate? 
To  what  did  Cnaar  and  Pompey  aspire  after 
this  event?  What  was  the  comparative 
strength  of  each  ?  What  waa  the  result  of 
the  ambition  of  these  two  individuals  t 
Where  did  they  meet  in  battle  ?  What  waa 
the  consequence  to  Pompey  and  his  army  ? 
What  is  the  date  of  this  evem?-(What 
propositions  were  made  bv  Caeaar  to  the 
senate  before  he  turned  his  arms  against 
his  counlTV?  Why  did  they  not  comply 
with  them  ?  What  circumstances  are  men- 
tioned respecting  Caesar's  entrance  into 
Italy?  What  was  his  reception  there? 
Where  did  Pompev  go?  How  long  waa 
Caesar  in  subdumg  Spun  ?  To  what  offices 
was  he  chosen  ?  what  was  the  situation  of 
Pompey's  army  ?  Where  did  the  opposing 
armiea  first  meet  ?  What  was  the  result! 
What  anecdote  is  related  to  illustrate  the 
character  of  Caasar?  Whore  was  their 
next  meeting?  What  vras  the  diflTerence 
in  the  respective  armies?  What  determine 
ed  the  fate  of  the  battle  ?  What  waa  the 
loss  on  the  part  of  Cnsar  ?  How  were  the 
vanouisbed  treated  by  him?  Relate  the 
trasical  late  of  Pompey  ?] 

10.  By  what  means,  and  when,  did  Ecrpt 
become  a  Roman  province  ?  Whom  did  he 
subdue  two  years  after  this?-rWhat  indu- 
ced Caesar  to  engage  on  the  side  of  Cleopa-. 
tra?  How  did  he  convey  the  report  of  ue 
reduction  of  Phamaees  to  Rome?) 

11.  Why  was  it  necessary  for  Caesar  to 
hasten  to  Rome  ?  Who  had  taken  up  arms 
in  AfHca?  What  waa  the  resuU  ?  When 
did  Cssar  return  in  triumph  to  Rome  1 


Pompey  make  experience  the  povrer  of  How  did  he  obtain  the  favour  of  the  peo- 
Rome  In  this  expedition ?  Whatia  said  of  pie?  What  honours  and  titlea  were  b^ 
lis  triumph?    What  waa  the  amount  of  stowed  upon  him?-[Relate  the  story  of 


Oato.] 

12.  When,  and  why  did  Carsar  go  again 
into  Spain?  What  was  his  succera?  To 
what  did  he  now  turn  his  attention  1  How 
did  he  use  his  power?  What  did  he  ac- 
complish ? 

13.  How  and  when  was  his  brilliant  course 
ended?    What  was  the  cause  of  thia  con- 

Siracy  against  him  ?-l  As  Caesar  possessed 
e  power,  why  was  it  supposed  that  he 
wiahed  the  title  of  king?  By  whom  was  the 
conspiiacy  headed?  Was  there  anv  rea- 
■na  for  supposing  that  Bruins  would  not 
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kBrebaciiflnfU|«dtnlk7  Meadonthapv- 
tknlars  of  the  death  of  Cbmut.  How  many 
Urea  vara  aaerificad  befan  Cmmr  reach- 
ad  hia  elevatkm  1  By  what  ia  the  darkn^a 
of  bia  character  relieved  1] 

14.  What  paeuUu*  atata  of  thioga  waa 
produced  by  the  death  ofCaeaurl  Whit 
obliged  the  c<mapirmtora  la  flee  t  When 
waa  the  aecond  triumvta^ate  formed?  Of 
whom  did  it  cooaiat?  What  aUpnlatkm 
did  ther  make  among  thnmaelveal-tWho 
aofTered  In  cooaequence  of  thia  atipula* 
ttoni]  t 

Ifi.  What  engagamant  tock  place  at  Phi- 
llnpi,  which  decided  tlie  fbte  ot  Che  empire  1 
Wheo  did  it  occur  1  Bj  whom  waa  it  won  1 
What  effect  luul  thia  battle  on  Roman  liber- 
U 1  How  did  Brutua  and  Caaaina  eacape 
the  haoda  of  their  enemies  7-(How  was 
thia  battle  loat  by  the  republicans  1  Uow 
waa  Brutus  affected  by  the  death  of  Caa- 
ai  ua  Y  Why  did  Brutus  take  the  field  again  1 
What  was  his  fate  7  What  were  the  mili- 
tary talents  of  Octaviua  7  How  did  he  gain 
his  Popularity  7] 

16.  In  what  way  did  Octaviua  and  An- 
thony employ  themseWea.  after  they  liad 
banished  Lepidus  1-1  Who  had  been  admit- 
ted into  a  sliare  of  power  and  posaeasions  of 
the  triumTirate  1  How  waa  he  disposed  oD] 

17.  What  waa  the  consequence  of  Antho- 
ny's summoning  the  queen  of  Erypt  to  an- 
awor  for  her  disaffection  to  the  Roman  go- 
Temmentl  What  were  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  war  between  him  and  Octa- 
tius  %  Where  and  when  did  they  come  to 
an  engagement  %  What  was  the  conduc  i  of 
Cleopatra  and  Anthony  on  this  occasion? 
What  terms  did  she  offer  Octaviua  ?  What 
were  the  designs  of  Octaviua  reapectinx 
Cleopatra?  How  were  dioy  frustrated? 
What  became  of  Anthony?  What  was 
0OW  the  situation  of  Octavius  ?  When  did 
Egypt  become  a  Roman  province  ?-[What 
waa  the  character  of  Anthony  ?  What  was 
the  amotmt  of  forcea  collected  at  the  battle 
of  Actlum  ?  What  decided  the  fiUo  of  thia 
battle?] 

ta  What  waa  now  the  state  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  ?  What  waa  Octavius  called  1 
What  was  his  power?  In  what  way  did 
be  almost  effkce  the  memory  of  his  former 
cruelties?  For  what  waa  his  reign  remark- 
able ?  What  ia  the  most  important  event 
which  ever  took  place  In  oor  world  ?-t At 
wliatpeculiarcriaia  did  our  Saviour  wpear? 
Was  the  administration  of  Auguatoa  mvour- 
able  to  liberty?  Why  waa  an  abaolute 
government  necessary  to  the  tranquillity  of 
Rome  ?  What  offices  and  titles  did  Augua- 
tus  lake  I  Through  whose  advice  did  he 
retara  hia  nsorped  authority  ?  Of  what  waa 
Mecsnaa  a  patron  ?  What  aneodotea  are 
related  of  Augustus?  How  long  waa  his 
reign?  For  what  purpoae  were  the  few 
wars  h)  which  he  waa  engaged  carried  on  ? 
What  WAS  the  most  aarioua  diaaater  ha  ex- 
perienced ?  Give  an  account  of  hia  domea- 
He  Ufa.    When  and  where  did  he  die  n 

19.  Why  can  Bttla  ba  aald  rcapaotta^ 


■other  DttioBS  dminf  thia  period?  Wbal 
waa  the  atata  of  the  Aamoneaii  ilj  ii— ij  ai 
thia  time?    When  and  how  w«s /-~^~  - 


placed  upon  the  throne  T-£WhaK  became  ef 
AriatobQlnal) 

20.  When  did  Herod  the  Great  bectime 
king  of  Jndeal  Who  was  he.  and  vhai 
waa  the  character  of  hia  reigB  T-fWb«t  oo* 
currencea  of  his  reign  are  noticed  ?1 

fil.  What  klnga  of  the  La(p<tae  fmSy  oc- 
cupied the  throne  of  Egypt  dortaw  this  pe 
riod?  With  whom  dkl  H  end?  fiovk<« 
had  they  reigned  in  Cgvpt  ?  Bofw  ww  a 
governed  afterwards  l-Lwhat  was  the  his- 
tory of  Cleopatra,  before  the  arriva]  of 
Anthony  hi  SSgypt?  What  is  said  of  her 
personal  appearance  and  maimera?  Wfat 
ta  related  of  her  by  PUny?  MeorioiB  the 
remaining  circumataoces  of  her  hisiorr.  j 

22.  What  is  said  of  Partkia,  durng'tlus 
period  ?-r  What  waa  the  resolt  of  Uie  en»*«- 
dition  of  Crassua  against  FartlMa?  Viim 
is  said  oTOrodea  and  Phraates  ?] 

Dutingmiaked  CkaratUrm. 

Who  were  the  dlstinguidted  chancten 
in  thia  period,  and  for  wliat  were  tbey  caa- 
nent  ?-fl.  Of  what  country  was  Lacmaa 
a  native?  What  were  hia  tenetal  Mil*f 
la  the  character  of  his  writing  ? 

2.  Prom  wlK>m  waa  Johos  Cr«ar  dp- 
acendod?  What  did  SyOa  say  of  hfei? 
Mention  the  principa]  evenu  *in  his  Be. 
Was  he  cHstlnguished  except  in  w1 
Whai  writings  of  his  are  extam,  asd  ht 
what  are  they  admired? 

3.  Who  waa  the  (ather  of  Latia  f^ 
quence,  and  the  greateat  orator  Rome  ever 
produced?  For  what  was  lie  styled  riw 
mther  of  hia  country  ?  >Vhy  was  be  U- 
nished  ?  How  did  he  incur  the  anser  «f 
Anthony  ?  How  did  he  die  1  Forgot  is 
he  to  ba  admired? 

4.  Against  Whom  was  the  satire  of  Ca> 
tullos  directed?  How  waa  he  repnJ? 
What  did  he  Introduce  into  Latin  poe^  T 

6w  What  ofllcea  were  held  by  aaDeatl 
What  waa  hia  character?  Wbst  was  the 
cause  of  the  hatred  between  him  aadCke^ 
ro?    What  did  he  write  ? 

&  How  many  volumes  were  wrtea  by 
Varro?    When  did  he  die ? 

7.  What  la  aald  of  Comeliiia  Nepos? 

&  When,  and  where  waa  Viifil  ban? 
How  did  he  lose  his  Arms?  Thivagb 
whose  taterest  did  he  recover  them  ?  Whr 
did  he  write  hia  BocoHca  and  Oeorgka? 
What  waa  the  desicn  of  die  JBaeid? 
Whoae  frlenddiip  did  he  enjoy  ?  When 
and  when  did  he  die  ?  Where  ia  hia  naiik 
aUUaeen? 

9.  Where  waa  n»race  educatedl  Why 
did  he  torn  his  attention  to  poetry  1  Whei 
dldhadla?) 
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WHklrtlatol   Bj  what  wa  w«  folded  on 
dhersobjectfl'n 

1.  la  there  any  reason  for  belieTing  that 
the  Burlaco  of  the  earth  differed  from  what 
U  ia  at  present  1  To  what  jourposea  waa  it 
probably  better  adapted  1-[What  waa  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Burnet  respecting  iti  What 
would  have  been  the  natural  consequence 
of  an  universal  deluge  1  Does  the  appear- 
ance of  the  earth'a  aurfitce  &vour  auch  a 
conjecture  1] 

2.  What  aeason  has  conjecture  assigned 
to  the  Antediluvian  world  1  How  might 
this  have  been  the  fiictl  la  there  any 
other  reason  for  supposing  a  change  took 
place  at  the  time  of  the  flood  1-[In  what 
way  haa  Bt.  Pierre  accounted  for  the  de- 

3.  What  inference  has  been  drawn  with 
respect  to  the  population  before  the  flood 
from  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants  1 
What  is  the  probability  respecting  it7- 
[What  is  the  opinion  of  Cuvier  on  this 
subject  1  Can  the  causes  of  the  longevity 
of  the  Antediluvians  be  known  with  cer- 
tainty 1  What  reason  is  mentioned?  Is  it 
necessary  for  us  to  discover  a  physical 
cause  1] 

4.  What  is  known  relative  to  the  obserr- 
anccs  of  religion  before  the  flood  1-[How 
were  the  descendants  of  Seth  and  Cain  dis- 
tinguished 7  How  did  the  whole  world  be- 
come corrupted  1J 

6.  What  circumstance  was  favourable  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences? 
Is  it  probable  that  many  of  them  w*re 
known)  What  arts  were  understood  bv 
them  ?[What  is  further  said  on  this  article  f] 

6.  What  was  tlie  most  probable  form  of 
government?  Describe  it  ?-[What  waa 
probably  the  state  of  mankind,  after  the 
union  of  the  families  of  Cain  and  Seth  7J 

7.  Why  might  the  intercourse  of  the  an- 
tediluvians liave  been  easy  ?  What  reason 
is  there  for  supposing  they  were  unac- 
quainted witli  navigation  7 

a  Wliat did ilMyria  comprehend?  What 
was  its  capital  ?  Wliere  was  it  ?  What 
Is  the  country  now  called  7[Describe  this 
city?]  Wliat composed  Babylonia?  Wliat 
ia  it  now  called  ?  What  was  its  capital, 
and  how  was  it  situated?  Describe  it 
•[What  more  particular  description  n>ay  be 
given  of  it  ?  How  were  the  hanging  gar- 
dens built  ?  What  is  said  of  the  Temple  of 
Belus?!  ^   ^ 

9.  Wtiat  was  the  government  of  these 
nations?  Wliat  was  claimed  by  the  king? 
-{Why  did  they  live  in  retirement?  By 
what  three  classes  of  officers  was  the  go- 
vernment administered  ?l-Upon  what  did 
the  latea  of  the  empire  depend  7  What  one 
was  irrevocable  1-lWhat  were  their  punish* 
ments  ?1 

10.  Who  were  the  Chaldeans?  How 
were  tlicy  employed  ?  How,  and  when  did 
IdoliUry  arise  ?-[What  reason  ia  there  for 
aappoMM  this  was  the  origin  of  iroacc  wor- 
ahip?)  By  whom  was  the  custom  of  human 
Mcrificea  first  practised  1 

2 


Ih  What  waa  the  moat  ftnfalar  of  thair 
cnatoma  1  What  other  custom  la  mentkm- 
ed? 

12.  What  was  the  state  of  learning  among 
the  Babylonians  7  What  acience  waa  ftnt 
cultivated  unong  th em  1  What  arose  from 
their  knowledge  of  Astrou^Mj  y  HIn  what 
manner  was  the  leamin;;  of  the  Cnaldeana 
acquir^-d?  Why  tlid  ih<  v  siever  make 
great  advance«  in  the  e^ieu, "  r  7] 

13.  WIni  ilo  ihr  imm- ti-^*  buildings  of 
the  Ba)jyln.ii:mH  ]ir«i-  ^^  Iiat  waa  the 
state  of  painting,  statuary,  muaic  and  po- 
etry  among  them  7-[How  did  they  treat  their 
aick?  In  what  were  they  particularly  in- 
genious ?} 

14.  What  did  China  anciently  include  Y 
What  reason  is  there  for  thinking  that  their 
ancient  territory  was  nearly  the  same  as  It 
is  at  preaent  ?  In  what  part  of  Asia  waa  it 
aituated  ?  How  waa  it  aeparated  from  Tar* 
tary? 

15.  Describe  their  government. 

16.  What  was  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Chinese  ? 

17.  What  was  the  state  of  the  sctencea 
among  the  Chinese  7  With  what  arts  were 
they  early  acquainted?  In  what  state 
were  these  arts  7  In  what  were  they  dis- 
tinguished ?-[What  was  their  character  1 
When  was  Egypt  one  of  the  most  disthi- 
ffuished  countries  of  the  ancient  world  1 
why  waa  it  distinguished  7] 

1&  How  waa  E«Tt  situated  ?  What  waa 
its  ancient  name  ?  AVhat  is  it  called  by  the 
Turks  7    How  was  it  divided  7 

19.  What  were  among  their  most  magni- 
ficent cities  7-[Describe  Thebes.  What  ia 
said  of  its  ruins?  By  whom  was  Mem- 
phis founded,  and  where  was  it  situated  1 
Give  a  description  of  Alexandria.  "Whal 
was  the  principal  cause  of  its  eminence? 
In  what  other  respects  was  it  distinguish 
ed?] 

20.  What  is  said  of  the  monuments  and 
works  of  art  of  ancient  Egypt  ?  Which  are 
the  most  celebrated  of  tnese  ?-[Whal  waa 
the  size  of  the  Lake  Moeris?  For  what 
purpose  was  it  built?  How  was  the  Laby- 
rinth built?  For  what  was  it  designed  1 
What  were  the  Catacombs  7  For  whaipur- 
poscs  were  they  used  ?  Describe  the  Pyra 
mids.] 

21.  What  was  the  government  of  Egypt? 
•(To  what  course  of  life  were  their  mo- 
narchs  restricted  ?]  How  were  the  public 
affairs  administered?  For  what  did  they 
become  more  famous  than  any  other  peo- 
ple? 

22.  Who  were  the  principal  gods  of  the 
E^pllans?-[What  is  said  of  their  idolatry  ?J 

ZJ.  flow  were  their  children  educated  ? 

21.  What  WTW  their  usual  drink?  For 
what  are  we  probably  indebted  to  them? 
-[What  singular  cu.<ttoms  are  noticed?] 

25.  What  was  the  stste  of  literature 
among  them?  How  is  i:  supposed  that 
Geometry  was  discovered  ?-[IIow  did  they 
adjust  the  length  of  the  year?  What  arts 
were  early  cuTUvated  among  them  »1 
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2B.  Whftt  proof  lutTo  we  that  the  "Egsp- 
tiaoM  emrly  enfaged  in  commerce  1 
27.  What  it  aaid  of  the  E^pCian  Ian- 


•^v 


».  What  waa  the  country  of  the  Hb- 
BRSwa  called?  How  waa  it  situated,  and 
what  waa  the  extent  of  ita  territory  1-fV¥hat 
other  names  are  given  to  this  country 
and  people  7]  How  waa  Paleatine  dl- 
▼idedT 

ZK  What  are  among  the  remuna  of  an- 
cient works  7-[How  is  Jacob's  well  con- 
structed t  Describe  the  Pools  of  Solomon, 
Qlhon.  and  Bethesda.] 

30.  Had  ihey  many  large  cities  1  Which 
were  the  moat  celebrated  T  How  was  Je- 
rusalem built  1  Where  did  the  temple 
standi  [Under  what  kings  did  it  become  a 
renowned  city  7  How  many  times  was  it 
destroyed  1  When,  and  by  whom  1  What 
is  its  present  state  7  What  is  said  of  He- 
bron 7  Giro  an  account  of  Oaza  and  As- 
calonl) 

31.  What  does  the  historr  of  the  religion 
of  thif  people  comprise  7  Wliat  now  sup- 
plies its  place  7  What  effect  had  the  gos- 
pel upon  it7-[How  did  religion  flourish 
among  them  7  To  what  as  a  nation  were 
they  continually  inclined  7  What  iudg- 
mcnts  were  inflicted  on  them  on  this  ac- 
count? How  are  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  now  Icnown  1  What  knowledge 
have  we  of  the  other  ten  tribes  ?]- What 
trutlia  were  revealed  to  this  people,  and  to 
them  alone  7  What  was  the  design  of  the 
peculiarities  of  their  ritual  worship  7-JTo 
what  were  the  peculiar  rites  of  Judaism 
adapted?  What  was  th«  meaning  of  its 
sacrifices?] 

32.  What  was  the  government  of  this 
people  7    What  is  a  Theocracy  7 

33  To  what  did  the  most  interesting  of 
their  manners  and  customs  relate  7-(How 
was  the  rite  of  circumcision  celebrated? 
What  was  their  diet?  What  were  their 
diversions?  What  is  meant  bv  high  pla- 
ces 7  How  did  they  express  their  mourning 
for  their  friends  7  How  did  they  estimate 
burial?] 

^.  In  what  knowledge  did  the  Israelites 
excel?  What  were  their  places  of  public 
Instruction  called?  What  yns  the  charac- 
ter of  their  language  7  On  what  materials 
did  tliey  write  7 

35.  In  what  arts  did  the  Israelites  make 
the  greatest  proficiency  ?-[What  made 
them  a  warlilte  people?  Describe  their 
arma.  To  what  waa  their  attention  chiefly 
confined  l>efore  the  reign  of  SoloOKm? 
What  chftnge  took  place  in  his  time?  In 
which  of  the  fine  arts  arc  tiicy  inimitable?] 

36.  What  was  the  state  of  commerce 
amon^  them  ?-r^Vh8t  country  did  the  Co- 
naanifes  inhabit?  How  were  tliey  driven 
out  of  it  7] 

37.  Watf  there  a  uniformity  of  customs, 
maimers,  arts,  sciences,  and  langtiages, 
among  this  people  7-[\Vherc  did  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  people  reside?  What  was 
their  knowledge  or  war  7]  ' 


38.  What  reMon  Is  thmrm  far  )  ^ 
that  their  reUnoo  waa  pure  in  the  c_, 
Abraham?    What  was  it  afterwaniaY 

39.  What  rendered  Oreece  iHascrtoosI 
What  was  the  &ce  of  the  ccMmtry  1 


was  its  cUmate  and  soil  7-(Wlai  ptocea  ar* 
connected  with  agreeable  aaaoclaliaBS  aa 
the  Clascal  reader?) 

40.  What  was  the  situation  and  extieml  ti 
Greece  ?-[What  two  coontiiee  were  after* 
wards  considered  a  part  of  Grc«c«  ?}-Wbtf 
were  the  two  principal  dhrisMos  of  Greece  7 
•[What  did  Greece  proper  inctode  J  Vthm 
statea  were  included  in  PetoPommaiuTl- 
What  were  the  principal  Manaa  ctooBected 
with  Greece? 

41.  By  what  name  waa  Greece  asd  ka 
inhabitants  called  by  the  natrreal  What 
were  they  denominated  from  their  dttfereni 
tribes  by  the  poets  7 

42.  What  is  meant  by  the  intereeCiK  lo- 
calities of  Greece  7-[From  what  ifidFefo- 

B»nnecaii  take  its  name  7  For  what  wera 
ycena;,  Nemea,  Epidauma,  aiul  L^nare* 
markable?  With  what  waa  Aioycls  b»> 
nonred?  Why  were  the  $9partanalaTes  caB- 
ed  Helo'ies  7  For  what  were  TKoansa  aad 
Taygetus  noticed?  For  what  were  Eba, 
Olympia,  and  Corinth  femoua?  Of  «%ac 
was  Arcadia  tiia  country?  Where  ^m 
Mercury  bom  7  Why  was  Scyxaphalas 
and  the  Isthmns  tlunoos?  For  what  wm 
Eleusis  remarkable?  What  nKxmtaiasn 
Attica  were  celebrated,  and  why'  What 
was  the  character  of  the  BcBoiianal  For 
what  was  Chsronea  remarkable?  Why 
is  the  cave' of  Trophonhts,  ThMpia,  TV 
nagra  and  DeUum  meniiooed  7  To  wha« 
were  Helicon  and  Aganippe  consecmedl 
What  did  the  Greeks  conjecture  of  nioclaf 
What  rendered  Delphi  and  Pamaaaos  Sos- 
trious?  For  what  was  Anticjra  ftmcMis? 
For  what  was  Narix  and  Thermopyls  rtf 
markable?  In  what  did  the  JStohaas  ex- 
cel? From  what  circonuitance  waa  Naa- 
pactus  named?  What  rendered  Leacaia 
and  the  lake  Acheruaia  reiaarbbleT 
Which  was  the  most  ancient  oracle  oC 
Greece?  From  what  did  ChacHiia  rrctirt 
its  name?  To-Virhat  was  Piiklus  aKred^ 
From  what  were  the  Acroceraunom  i 
tains  called  7  Describe  the  vale  of  T 
For  what  was  Thessaly  renowned? 
what  was  Lariasa,  Heraclee.  Othrya,  aad 
Amphrysus  remarkable?  To  whom  was 
Pierus  aacred  7  Whv  were  the  womea  af 
Thessaly  famed?  WTiat  renders  Atboa 
and    Stagira    remarkable  7     Wliy    were 

X 'Ionia  and  Strymon  celebrated  7  For 
were  the  ialands  of  Corcyraand  Ithka 
remarkable?  Why  were  Strophadea  and 
J^na  famed?  What  rendered  Detoc 
Parofl,  Naxos,  and  Crete  remarkable  7  For 
what  was  Rhodes  famous  7  Vihj  was  Fai- 
mos  celebrated?  For  what  waa  Scm  fm- 
mous  7  What  circumstescea  earned  Leas- 
nos  to  be  celebrated  7] 

43.  Which  were  the  moat  renowned  cilka 
ofOreoM?  Of  what  vras  .AfAasa  tha  cut- 
tall    Prom  what  waa  it  naiaSdf    Wtet 
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IMS  it  called  br  the  ancientsY  Deeeribelt 
[Where  waa  the  citadell  What  ia  aaid 
of  the  upper  and  lower  citTl>What  edi- 
JUeff  were  in  the  citadel  1  which  ia  one  of 
the  nobleat  rematna  of  antiquity  1  What 
magnificent  structore  waa  in  the  lower  city  1 
Wmu  waa  iia  8tx«1-[How  many  harboura 
had  Athena  and  how  were  they  aitoeted? 
Where  were  the  principal  gymnaaia  of 
a^thenel  What  waa  a  Oymnwomll-How 
waa  Sparta  aimatedl  How  waa  it  buiki 
When  were  Ita  walla  erected?  Why  did 
It  not  need  them  before  1-(Why  were 
the  hooaea  of  the  Spartana  deatitute  of  or- 
namenta  1  Waa  the  city  entirdy  onadom* 
ed7  Towhomwaareligioaareapectahownl 
What  ia  aaid  of  the  environa  of  the  city  1] 

How  was  Corinth  aituatedl  How  did  it 
compare  with  the  other  citiea-of  Greece  1 
^  whom  waa  it  deairoyedl  Waa  it  ever 
reboiltl-CFrom  what  were  Corinthian  pil- 
lara  named  1  To  what  did  the  citisena  of 
Corinth  deroie  themaelveal  Of  what  waa 
thia  city  a  diatinffaiahed  aeati  What  ia  ita 
preaent  atate  IfDeacribe  Thebet.  When 
were  the  Thebana  maatera  of  Greece  1  At 
what  time  waa  it  only  an  inconaiderable 
TiUagel-rWhat  ia  aaid  of  ita  deatroctkm  by 
Alexander  1] 

44.  What  waa  the  general  character  of 
the  goremment  of  C&eecel  In  what  re- 
q>ecta  did  it  bear  a  reaemblance  to  the  go- 
▼emment  of  the  U.  8.  of  America  ?•[  What 
waa  the  gorenmient  of  Athena  before 
and  after  the  death  of  Codma  1>I«to  what 
claaaea  were  the  inhabltanta  of  AthMU  di- 
Tided  1  What  were  the  privilegea  of  citi- 
zenahip  1  How  were  they  obtained  Y-[How 
were  the  citlzena  of  Athena  divided  1^ 
What  waa  the  aitoation  of  aojomnaeral 
What  waa  the  diatinction  between  the 
slaTea  of  Athena  1  How  were  the  magia- 
tratea  dlridedl  How  were  they  dlatin- 
folahod  1  Mention  them,  with  the  different 
methods  of  their  electioD.-[Who  were 
naiuUy  appointed  to  the  oflleea  of  the  atate  1 
What  waa  required  of  the  mailatratea  be- 
fore their  election,  and  after  their  term  of 
ofSce  had  expired  t> How  was  the  oaoal 
government  of  Athena  carried  on  1  What 
power  waa  held  by  the  Arehonal  How 
were  ihey  elected,  and  what  were  their 

Sriril^ea  1-rWhat  waa  the  number  of 
Tchonal  what  waa  the  ftrat  called,  and 
what  concema  were  aaalgned  to  nimi 
What  were  the  othera  called  1  What  waa 
their  duty  IJ-Row  waa  the  9enat€  of  Uto 
hundred  elected  1  What  waa  the  ouaineaa 
of  this  bodv7-(What  waa  the  power  of 
the  Senate  1j>  For  what  purpose  were  At- 
»emblie9  of  the  people  eonrenedl  Who 
composed  themf  mow  often  were  they 
heid1-[What  waa  the  amalleat  number  of 
which  they  could  conaiat?  What  waa 
their  btialneaal  Where  did  the  oratora  of 
Athens  exert  their  inftuence1]-What  other 
celebrated  body  of  men  waa  there  at 
Athena  T-[Prom  what  waa  the  name  of  thla 
eonrt  lakeal  Why  was  its  repute  higfal 
Of  what  dkt  it  tike  cognlMacel   Whit 


was  requirsd  of  Its  membsmTVWhst  ab- 
aurd  peculiarity  was  there  iP  ue  goTem* 
meat  of  Athena  1 

How  were  the  inhabitanta  of  Sparta  di> 
videdl  What  were  the  two  claaaea  of 
citizena  called  1  What  were  their  privl* 
legeal  What  waa  the  number  and  aituap 
tion  of  the  Helotel  How  many  Ungs 
had  Sparta?  What  waa  their  powerl 
•nvhat  were  their.  dutle8l>0f  what  did 
the  aenate  conaiat  1  What  waa  theb*  duty  t 
Who  were  the  Ephori  ?  For  what  purpoae 
were  they  elected?  For  what  purpoae 
were  aaaembliea  held?  How  many  were 
there,  and  what  were  they  called!  Who 
compoaed  themi  What  waa  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  other  aovereigntlea  of  C&ecce  % 
What  waa  that  of  ThebeaJ-iFor  what 
were  many  of  the  aovereigna  of  Thebea 
celebrated  11- What  waa  the  Amphictyonio 
Council  1-[How  many  deputies  were  acni 
from  each  atate  1    Where  did  thev  meet  1} 

45.  Of  what  were  the  armies  of  Greece 
compoaed1-[Of  what  did  the  main  body 
of  the  aamiea  conaiatTI-Of  what  were  the 

|6reek  anna  made ?  What  were  their  de* 
YenaiTe  arma)  What  their  offensive  Y 
-[In  what  kind  of  warfiuv  were  the  armies 
inefficient?  What  punishmenta  were  in- 
flicted  on  deaertera  bv  the  Lacednmo- 
?    Why  was  Archilochus  baniahed  ?] 

46.  How  many  kinda  of  ships  had  the 
Greeka?-[For  what  purposes  were  the  dU^ 
ferent  kinds  used  1] 

47.  WhatwaatherelUrionoftheGreekal 
How  were  their  gods  divided?  Who  was 
Jupiter  considered?- [What  waa  the  on^ 
authority  for  the  popular  belief?  How  m 
the  account  here  given  to  be  regarded) 
Why  ia  it  particular?] 

Who  were  the  eeleetial  delUea?-rWho 
waa  Jupiter,  and  where  waa  he  bom? 
Hoar  did  he  become  poaaeaaor  of  the  world  1 
How  did  he  divide  It?  What  waa  one  of 
hia  greateat  «xploita?  What  waa  hla  cha* 
racter?  How  ia  he  repreaemed?  Who 
was  Apollo  and  where  waa  he  born  ?  Over 
what  <ud  he  preaide  ?  What  waa  the  con- 
sequence of  hia  killing  Cyclops  ?  Relate 
some  of  hia  advemurea  on  earth.  How  is 
he  represented?  Who  was  BCara?  Of 
what  waa  he  the  god?  What  waa  offered 
to  him?  What  ia  recorded  of  him?  How 
la  he  represented?  Wh>  waa  Mercurvl 
What  waa  hia  office,  and  of  vibom  waa  ha 
the  patron?  What  la  aaid  of  him?  How 
ia  he  represented?  Who  waa  Bacchua, 
and  of  what  waa  he  the  god?  How  were 
hla  flMtivala  celebrated?  How  ia  he  de-  . 
pieted?  Of  what  waa  Vulcan  the  godi 
and  of  whom  waa  he  the  patron  ?  Whoae 
son  waa  he?  How  did  he  become  a  crip- 
ple? What  was  hia  busineaa  hi  heaven? 
Of  whcHu  was  he  the  hnsbuid  and  &ther? 
How  ia  he  represented  ?  Who  waa  Jnno^ 
and  what  Is  ahe  atyled  ?  Where  waa  she 
bom  ?  Why  waa  ane  held  in  great  venera- 
tion by  the  anclenta?  What  w  aaid  of  her 
person  and  worahip?  How  ia  ahe  repre- 
^*   Of  what  waa  Miperva  the.  fod* 
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i«Ml  Bow  Ad  iIm  comnrre  wtth  the  1 
Mtierdhrioitiesl  Inwhatdidataebiitroetl 
Wbat  eitj  claimed  her  particular  attention  1  j 
How  ia  ahe  representee  1  Of  wliat  was 
Tenoa  the  f oddem  7  Who  were  her  pa- 1 
rental  What  waa  the  character  of  Uie 
wor^ip  paid  to  herl  Where  were  heri 
moat  beauti All  tempkraY  Where  waa  her 
Ikvoartce  reaidence  ^  How  ia  ahe  repreaont- 1 
edi  Of  what  waa  Diana  the  queeni  To 
what  waa  ahe  and  her  attendanta  devoted  Y 
What  planta  were  aacred  to  heri  How  is 
she  represented  1  Of  what  waa  Cerea  the 
coddeaa,  and  who  were  her'  parental 
What  was  her  life  1  What  mratertea  were 
celebrated  to  her  honour  7  How  ia  ahe  re- 
preaentedl  OfwIiatwaaVeatathegoddeaa 
•ndguardlan  7    How  is  she  reprcaented  7] 

Who  were  the  marine  deities  7-[ What 
waa  the  ranlc  of  Neptnne  among  the  gods  7 
Orer  what  did  he  reign  7  What  waa  the 
consequence  of  his  conspfrfnE  ttS>inst  Ju- 
^ter  7  How  is  he  represented  7  who  was 
Oceantta7  Of  what  was  he  the  father7 
Bow  manj  sons  had  he  and  hi^^fe  The- 
tys7  Who  was  Trlion,  and  what  waa  his 
ofllceY  Deacribe  him.  Who  waa  Nereua  7 
Bow  many  daoghters  had  he,  and  what 
were  they  called  7  Who  waa  Proteua7 
What  power  did  he  posaesaT] 

Who  were  the  infernal  deltieal-fWho 
waa  Phito,  and  over  what  did  he  ezerciae 
dominion 7  What  ia  related  of  him? 
Were  any  t^mplea  raiaed  to  hia  honour  7 
Bow  la  he  represented  7  WhowasPli«UB7 
What  waa  Cfharon's  office  7  What  ia  aaid 
Of  his  person  and  character  7  What 
requisite  in  order  to  enter  his  boat  7  Where 
were  departed  souls  carriedl)y  him  7  Who 
were  the  Furies  7  How  are  they  repre> 
■enl«d7  What  is  a^eir  offlcol  who  were 
the  Fates  7  On  what  did  they  decide  7 
How  was  it  accompliahed  7  Who  were  the 
Judffes  of  the  dead  7] 

What  other  divinities  weft  there  7«[How 
waa  Cupid  represented  7    Who  were  the 


parentt 
there,! 


nta  of  the  Muses?  How  many  were 
here,  and  what  were  thehr  names  7  Over 
what  did  each  preside?  Who  were  the 
Graces  7  What  are  they  supposed  to  do  7 
How  are  they  represented  71 

Who  were  the  rural  deHiea1-[Of 
What  waa  Pan  tlie  god?  Over  what  did 
Sylvanus  and  Priapua  preside  7  What  did 
Arlatsua  invent  and  diacoverl  What  did 
Termtnana  watch  over?  What  la  tald^f 
the  Sirenal  Who  were  the  Goraons? 
What  are  the  Haiyriea  add  to  have  been  7 
Who  were  the  Dryada,  Naiada,  and  Nere- 
Ida 7  Who  were  the  Tritons?  Over  what 
did  the  Larea  and  Penates  preside  1  Who 
were  the  Fauns  and  Satyrs?  Who  waa 
Palea  7    What  la  aald  of  the  Nympha  7] 

How  waa  the  worship  of  theoe  dlvhil- 
ties  condaetod  7-rFrom  whence  did  the 
Greeks  derive  their  religion  T  By  whom 
waa  It  extended  7  How  many  gods  did  they 
WM*hip  7  How  are  they  represented  7  In 
what  did  the  religion  of  the  common  people 
wmlatl   What  imm  the  belief  ofttMlrf 


fSaan  alateYWte^  ikkejSS  r^^ 
tive  to  the  fanmoKtaiity  of  wxtgatsk  TI-IBIm 
picture  hava  they  drawn  oT  Bell?  Bow 
did  they  deacribe  He«ve«i7  Wbat  wv 
connected  with  the  reU|cioa  of  tbe  GreekaJ 
U':l.j«'  '<^^' r^  litru  prill'.  I  [.- ii  tcjxy^es  aata» 
e.  '\  un^t  fiNW  ■w^.Tc  Ujcy  L-'jhSl  ^wSch  was 
tUi'  uui^t  c-€lebr^ed  !-[  \1k  ijiere  were  the 
pi'icriec  of  lite  gD»J?[  p\m:*  ^i  and  tl 
fi.  '  H  pFr^iTDipdf  T»  «Al.iit  do 
einirnf  Lhi?  bealbcD  pn>l:i>'it.ly  onve  t 

fKr  ^  I  In  Kl)at  wai^miiiioii.  vt  \-f9  oro^e*  faeirf 
y  tire  Grvehsf  Bow  w»f  tbe  wiU  of  tbe 
fi>jp<^Tiar  uuwalo  eoaiifi  i^^iieetcd  T-fWlrt 
lamj  UusT  be  ^afitd  whca  conagiered  with 
the  preaeHooii  of  tlie  ^liptgreel  Whiek 
yfivfi".  (h<*  iTiQBt  cerittirMetllJ-'Wliac  were 
\\\*-  y  .  .  ■■  '  r-  ■.  .■  r  in  llreec*-}  What  w«ff« 
liii'  -fiefle  cazuf'-sl     Bow  wcie 

liie  vidora  ireated7-{^  wfaeoa,  end  wWe 
were  the  Olympic  ninoe  inatirmed  ?  What 
waa  an  Olyinnlad?  Bow  imere  the  victflta 
crowned?  whatlaaaidof thocelebrMaae 
of  the  Pythian  sameol  What  of  the  Ke- 
mean  and  lalhmwn  7] 

4&  What  waa  the  atate  of  fitertfore  a 
Oreecet  Inwfaatarath^atiB  uarnaiBarfl 
•[Did  the  Greeka  derive  any  pan  oftbesr 
leamfaig  fltom  ibrel^  Botioosi  la  what 
did  their  poevliar  glory  oonaiatl  Whd 
contributed  to  tbe  rapid  advances  mmde  kf 


them  in  eivUixatioa  and  knowledge  T^Bav 
earhr  dkl   they   cultivate  poatry  T^^fitt 
celenrated  names  do  we  find  in  eo^  4s- 
partment   of  poetry  1]-Wberei,   »d  wik 
what    auccesa  waa    trutmrjf   eahivatedT 
Where  did  it  becooaean  objectofacimBVBl 
-[Who  were  the  moat  dialtoguwthed  eu- 
lora,  and  what  were  their  peculiur  eical- 
lencea  ?]-When    waa    kialorw    cokivaicdL 
and  with  what  aocces«t-[Wbat  ia  aaid  cl 
their  hiatoriana7fWha(  waa  the  atate  of 
philotonhif  amoik   &o  Gredu?     Fran 
what  did  the  profeaoora  of  phiioaoftojd' 
ginate?    What  were  tkey  calledTWte 
waa  the  character  of  the  GrecSan  |feiiH»> 
pliy?-[What  were  the  priacinal  stctc,  aod 
by  whom  were  they  foondedf    Whacwsce 
oome  of  the  pocuBoriiieo  of  doctrine  which 
diatinguiahed  theoe  oectat    What  wsa  t 
anbject  flf  q»ecial  reoearcli  amoag  tbe  Gre- 
cian phUoaopheral    What  wma  the  oftfoB 
ot  aome  of  ttiem  upon  thia  topic?  Who 
ere  the  aevvn  wiae  men  ofGreeeel] 

49.  When  did  Greece  aboood  in  ax«]i> 
tecta,  acidplora.  and  paintera?  What  in- 
provement  did  they  make  in  thennM  and 
neceaaary  arts?  In  what  did  they  ascelaE 
other  natioMj    What  did  tiMy  carry  to 

^ -yaum  of  aaehieecnM 

what  orders  did  itoso- 

What  SMciiBfos 

of  their  scidptore  an  BkentiQDedl   Wha 

among  their  paintera  have  been  highly  ai> 

tolled  1    INd  they  excel  hi  mnaie?] 

50.  Was  the  drees  of  the  andeots  Bmi> 
lartothatofthemodema?  Whatiraatha 
drooB  of  the  men  amoflg  the  Greeks?  What 
of  the  iiPBHiil   WIM  bovocing  dU  ihif 


perfeotkmT-lWhat  ayaum 
did  they  hivent?  Of  what  o 
aiatr    Deanfbe  them.    W 
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i»e«r  on  their  iMadsr^What  did  the  Athe- 
olaos  wear  in  their  hairl  What  was  the 
^actomal  appearance  of  the  higher  daa 
among  the  Spartanal  What  waa  the 
mllitarf  coetumel  Upon  what  did  thejr 
•et  a  high  value  IJ-Deecribe  the  meals  of 
the  Qreelc8.-fWhat  were  convirial  enter* 
tainments  in  the  earliest  mos  1  What  was 
uaed  for  dnuJcing  and  lor  ibod  bj  the 
Oreeltsl  Wliat  were  'some  of  their  coa* 
toms  relative  to  feasts  1}.When  were  mar- 
riages lawful  1  How  were  they  esteemed 
among  tlie  Oreelcs  1-[Was  polygamy  ever 
allowed  1  What  were  the  habits  of  the 
Grecian  women  1  What  was  required  of 
parents  and  children  7>How  were  Amends 
attended  1 

61.  How  waa  PAcinieta  sitoatedl 

62.  What  was  the  capital,  and  for  what 
was  it  distinguished  1  How  was  Tyrus  situ- 
ated MWhat  is  said  of  it  1  Were  there  any 
other  cities  in  PhcBniaia1>  What  vestiges  of 
splendour  still  remain  1 

63.  What  effect  had  the  situation  of  the 
Phosnicians  on  their  puraulta  1  How  early 
were  they  known  as  a  commercial  peo- 
ple 1 

64.  What  improvement  did  they  make 
in  Uio  sciences  T-[What  eminent  bhiloao- 
phera  were  there  among  lhem1>in  what 
maanfectores  were  they  skilled  1  What 
proof  have  we  of  their  akill  in  arcliitect- 
urel 

65.  Wliy  is  it  probable  that  they  were  in- 
atructed  m  the  worship  of  the  true  Godi 
-(What  were  the  principal  objects  of  their 
mistaken  adoration  1] 

66.  Where  was  Lydia  situated  1-[What 
Is  said  of  the  inhabitanta  on  the  coast  1] 

57.  What  were  the  principal  cities  1-[For 
what  was  Ephesns  famous  7  By  whom, 
and  why  was  it  burnt  1  What  other  cir- 
cumstances rendered  it  famous  1  What  is 
iu  present  situation  1  Of  what  prediction 
iothatafulfihnenti) 

5a  What  waa  the  character  of  the  Ly- 
dians,  before  and  after  the  introduction  of 
Peroian  luxuries  1 

69.  What  were  some  of  their  customs  1 

00.  What  country  did  the  Romans  inha- 
bit ?(What  other  names  had  Italy ?>How 
was  it  situated?  How  waa  it  divided  1 
-{What  were  its  principal  districts?] 

6!.  Dors  Italy  furnish  anv  interesting  lo- 
calities l-[For  wlMit  are  Andes,  Comum, 
Verona,  and  Pataviom  celebrated?  Why 
are  Ravenna  and  the  river  Po  ?  What  ren- 
rtpriPadosa,  Rubicon,  and  Etruria  lamous? 
Why  aro  Qrceil  and  Tusculum  noticed? 
For  wtiai  are  Capua  and  Cumse  celebrated  ? 
Wlmt  was  first  invented  at  Nola  1  What 
rendered  the  eruption  of  Ve«uviu«,  in  79^ 
A.  C,  remarlcablc?  Dv  whom  was  the 
city  of  Arni  founded  1  Where  was  Horace 
bom  ?  Why  are  Apulia,  Brundusium,  Ru- 
cll«,  and  Tarentum  mentioned?  Why 
were  P«estum,  Metapontum,  Thurinm,  and 
Peillia  famous  ?  For  what  waa  Sicily  cele- 
brated ?  For  what  were  Lipar^  Sardinia, 
Corsica,  and  Urcinium  famous  ?] 

v 


9SL  What  was  the  seat  efthe  Roman  ear 
pirel  How  was  it  built  1  Where  were  tha 
residence  of  the  kinn,  the  C^toL  end 
the  Tarpeian  rock  ?-( Why  are  not  the  In- 
equalities in  the  surface  of  Rome,  as  dia> 
tinctly  marked  as  formerly?  How  waa 
water  conveyed  for  the  use  of  the  cityl 
What  was  the  Circus  Maximus?  Mention 
some  of  the  magnificent  ruins  which  stiH 
remain.  What  was  the  ejctent  of  its  walls  1 
What  is  Us  present  state?  Describe  the 
Forum.  For  what  purpose  was  it  usedt 
What  was  the  Oampua  Martius  ?] 

63.  What  were  the  several  govemmenta 
under  which  the  Romans  hved?  When 
does  ancient  history  end  ?  How  were  the 
kinss  chosen,  and  what  was  their  power) 
•[What  were  their  ejctemal  distinctions, 
and  what  were  their  prerogatives  ?]-How 
were  the  Roman  people  dtvidedl  Who 
composed  the  Senate  1  What  was  their 
business  and  nnk?-p¥hat  changes  did 
the  Senate  undergo  ?]-Who  were  the 
KmghU7-iWhat  waa  their  business?)- 
What  were  the  remainder  of  the  Roman 
citizens  called?  How  were  they<fivided1 
(What  division  of  the  cltlzeas  was  call- 
ed centuries  ?}-What  was  the  situation  of 
the  stoves  7-fWhatpuniahments  were  in- 
flicted on  them  ?  What  privileges  had  the 
slaves?]- What  provision  for  uniting  the 
different  orders,  waa  made  by  Romulus? 
How  many,  and  what  names  had  the  Ro- 
ns ?[What  did  each  signify  ?]-Did  the 
privileges  of  dUzeiuhip  extend  out  of  the 
city  ?  Where  was  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
man people  expressed  ?  Wtiat  were  they 
called?  For  what  purpose  wore  they  sum- 
moned ?-[now  many  kinds  of  Comitia 
were  there?  Which  was  the  principal, 
and  what  was  their  budness  ?  where  did 
they  meet?  Who  created  the  subordinate 
magistrates  ?  Who  were  called  candidati  1 
When  did  the  Comitia  fall  into  disuse  ?> 
How  were  the  Roman  magiatratea  divided  ? 
Who  were  the  ordinary?  Who  the  ex- 
traordinary ?  Who  the  provincial  ?-[Wliat 
ofilcers  performed  the  duties  of  kings  af- 
ter their  banishment  ?  At  what  age  were 
they  eligible  to  office?  What  was  the 
duty  of  the  Tribunes  of  (he  people  ?  What 
waa  the  duty  and  power  oi  the  Censors  t 
For  what  were  Pnetors  appointed  ?  What 
was  the  duty  of  Pro-c4>nsuls  and  Pro-pra- 
tors?  Who  v^ere  the  .fidlles?  For  what 
were  Quaestors  appointed?  When  were 
Dictators  created  f  What  vras  their  pow- 
er? What  check  vms  given  to  it?  who 
were  the  Decemviri  ?  what  was  the  pow- 
er of  Blilitary  Tribunes?  What  was  an 
Interrex  ?] 

6).  What  gods  did  the  Romans  worship  1 
How  were  their  priests  selected?  How 
were  thev  divided  ?-r^Vhat  were  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  first  of  these  divisions  ?  Men- 
tion the  respective  duties  of  each?1>Oivo 
an  instance  of  the  kind  of  priests  appropri- 
ated to  particular  deities. -[What  was  their 
duty?! 
08.  What  waa  the  taqdencj  of  all  die 
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HWhat  ««J  was  neceoBarr  to  be  ap- 

ited  to  any  honourable  office  1]> What 

dka$tge  took  place  aboat  the  time  of  Marina  ) 
What  was  the  appearance  of  a  Roman  le- 
gion 1  Of  bow  manr  men  did  it  consist  1 
How  were  ther  divided  t  On  what  was  the 
dependence  or  Rome  placed  I'tOf  what  did 
#ieir  defensive  arms  consist  Y  What  were 
their  weapons  of  assault  Y  What  was  the 
pUoml  what  was  the  Roman  swordT 
Peacribe  their  method  of  drawing  up  an 
inny,  and  attacking  an  enemy.]* What 
were  their  engines  of  attack  in  besieging 
a  lown1-(De8<5lbe  the  aries.  How  were 
the  soldiers  protected  7V  Bow  was  a  Ro- 
man eamp  formed  l^iDtd  they  ever  ne- 
glect a  r»nilar  encampment  1  What  could 
each  sokfier  accompUsh,  when  it  was  ne- 
eessary  to  leave  their  camps  ^  What  was 
^e  character  of  the  Roman  soldiers  ?> 
What  were  the  rtwardt  of  distinguished 
soldiers  Y  Wliat  was  the  highest  object  of 
Roman  lunbitlonY  By  whom  was  it  de- 
creed Y-fBescribe  a  triumph.  What  was  an 
oration  Y) 

65.  What  Is  said  of  the  Roman  ships  Y 
To  what  was  the  success  of  the  Romans  at 
sea,  owingY-(What  was  their  object  in  sea 
battles  Y  From  what  model  did  they  first 
construct  thehr  ships  Y  In  how  short  a  time 
could  they  fit  a  fleet  <br  seaY  Br  what 
was  the  aize  of  their  ships  reckoned  Y 

67.  When  did  the  Romans  pay  much  at- 
tention to  agriculture  Y  What  two  profes- 
sions did  they  unite  Y  What  distinguished 
generals  were  called  from?  the  plough  to  the 
army  Y  When  were  the  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture abandoned  Y-[How  often  did  the 
fttrmers  visit  the  city  Y  What  were  some 
of  their  common  maxims  on  agriculture  Yj 

68.  What  is  mentioned  as  an  amusement 
of  the  Roman  people  Y  Which  were  the 
most  popular,  comedies  or  tra^diesY  What 
other  entertainments  were  m  use  on  the 
stage  Y-fBv  whom  and  when  was  the  first 
regular  play  written  Y  What  distinguished 
the  comic  and  tragic  actors  Y  Why  were 
Che  Senate  opposed  to  theatres  Y  When 
was  the  first,  of  stone,  built  Y  For  what  is 
k  now  u8ed1>Whlch  of  the  public  garnet 
were  most  ft-equentedY  What  did  these 
shows  exhibit  Y-(With  what  was  the  fe 
rocious  taste  of  the  Romans  gratified  YV 
Wliat  had  superior  attractions  for  them  7 
By  whom  were  these  attended  Y>(Bv  whom 
were  ihey  first  exhibited  Y  What  did 
they  become  >  When  were  they  entirely 
aboUshod  Y  What  numbers  fought  at  the 
snmos  exhibhed  bv  Tnyan  and  Claudius  Y 
who  were  the  gladiators  Y  What  mode  of 
figliling  Is  mentioned  Y  Which  was  the 
most  celebrated  Amphitheatre  for  this  pur« 
poseYl 

69.  What  is  said  of  the  system  of  cdn- 
ccUion  among  the  Romans  Y  Tb  what  was 
their  attention  priocJpaliy  directed}  In 
vhat  way  did  the  politeness  of  the  Romans 


tfMw  toeifHWhat  toprowBueMt  w  maik 
tn  educatioii,  after  their  tetercoarse  wiH 
the  OreeksY  To  what  were  cMUrea 
habituated  lb  the  ftmily  9  Wbere  wnv 
the  young  men  placed  at  the  age  oi  171 
Wliat  were  the  chief  objects  of  porana  al 
the  Roman  youth  Y  To  what  maj  be  * 
Cributed  the  great  nomber  of  enunoit  oiea 
and  women  during  the  repabbc'Y  Wba 
swept  awvr  the  most  valiMiile  of  tlicir  » 
stltutkmsY] 

70.  What  was  the  stale  of  Bbakan  hun- 
ture,  previous  to  their  tntercoarae  mtk 
Greece  Y  How  did  It  compare  with  dat  ot 
Greece  in  the  AogusCan  ayeY  What  «» 
cultivated  with  success  Y-fWhat  wrtiAS 
improved  their  language  Y>What  vpev* 
to  nave  been  their  earDeat  intcSecioai  e( 


fortY-[What  names  adorned  the 
dramaY  Who  were  their  jLttic  poeaY 
Who  excelled  in  elegies,  sod  who  tn  otine 
poetry  Y  In  what  did  Lucreoiu  and  Xofl 
excclY)-With  what  socceas  was  kuttrj 
cultivated  Y-fWho  were  the  most  etniDetf 
of  their  historians  YV What  was  a  tkvooriH 
study  at  RomeY  How  <fid  the  taomi  (fis- 
tinguished  araton  often  exercise  chdr 
talents  Y  What  were  the  characMriitics 
of  Roman  eloquence  Y-fWhat  is  said  erf 
Cassar.  Hortenains,  and  Cicero  YVWhea 
did  phiUMopky  first  app^r  m  RosdcY 
From  whence  was  it  derived  T-{How  «3S 
itintrodncedY  Why  was  the  phikMophr  «f 
the  stoics  at  first  generally  received  i  Wb» 
were  among  the  Roman  stoics  Y  Whs 
were  disciples  of  the  old,  and  who  of  ibe 
new  academy  Y  What  made  the  f^Mcoreai 
phllosophv  mshiooable  Y  Who  were  devo- 
tees to  this  system  Y>>Was  nalural  phdoa»- 
nhy  much  cultivated  by  the  Greeks  or 
Romans  Y  Whose  name  is  the  only  eae 
coneiMcuous  in  this  depaiHoentY  wkit 
contributed  greatly  lo  the  advancemeal  af 
learning  at  RomeY-[For  what  was  the  b> 
brary  of  Lucullus  remarkable  Y] 

71.  How  did  the  Romans  compare  with 
the  Greeks  in  the  fine  artsl-rBow  were 
their  temples  and  private  dweffin^  adorn- 
ed Y]-What  was  the  state  of  the  mechaaic 
arts  Y-rMention  some  conveniences  which 
thev  <Bd  not  possess.] 

72.  How  were  the  houses  of  the  Romaia 
constructed  before  luxury  reached  fta  ««- 
most  bounds  Y-(WhBt  is  said  of  Ihem  ia 
the  time  of  the  emperors  Y  How  were  their 
tables  made  Y  What  was  a  Romen  Tilh  Yf 
What  change  took  place  in  the  wea^ 
of  the  Romans Y  How  many  meak  had 
they,  and  in  what  manner  were  thry  taken  1 
-[Of  what  did  the  ^et  of  the  earlier  Ra- 
ndans couist  Y  What  were  esteemed  rreu 
delicaci^Y  What  wines  were  used  f  Of 
what  were  the  services  of  their  tables 
made  Y  Bcscribe  their  manner  of  taking 
their  meals. ^>\'hat  is  said  of  thHr  batkH 
•[What  rendered  their  frequent  bathiofrs 
necessary  Y]-Of  what  did  the  drma  of  the 
Romans  consist  Y  What  was  the  tOffaY 
wtud  was  the  to^a  virfllsY  What  was 
the  tunica Y-[What wasUie  dlffiBreac#  be* 
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MVMO  Am  dreM  of  &e  womoi  and  the 
menl  When  were  hats  and  cape  wora  1 
Were  omameBla,  pijas,  and  nurronu  in 
iiae7>Ia  what  eMimation  was  mamagt 
held  by  the  Romanal  On  what  did  the 
▼aUditv  of  the  tranaactkm  depend  1-[What 
was  always  attended  to  before  a  marriage 
was  aoieninized  1  What  power  had  fathers 
over  their  obildreo  )}-Wbat  were  the  lime* 
ral  rites  of  Uie  Romans  1  When  did  the 
practice  of  burning  the  dead  (all  into  dis* 
ose  7-( Why  did  they  slaughter  animals  at 
the  tomb  of  the  deceased  Ij 

72 1-2.  What  was  the  commerce  of  Rome  1 
What  circunutance  restricted  their  oom- 
mercial  dealings  1-[In  what  estimation  waa 
traffic  held  1  What  was  the  sixe  of  their 
laraest  merchant  ships?] 

n.  What  was  the  situation  of  Syria? 
What  wore  its  princi|Mil  towns  1-[How  did 
Antioch  compare  with  other  cities  1  What 
Is  said  of  Daphne  and  Beleucial  What 
rendered  Damascus  famous  1  Why  are 
the  remains  of  Heliopolis  interesting?  By 
whom  waa  Palmyra  fbundcd  1  What  shows 
its  former  magnificence  1] 

74.  What  was  the  character  of  the  an- 
cient Syrians  1 

75.  When  did  the  Syrian  language  be- 
come a  distinct  tongue?  Whore  was  it 
spoken  7-[Wbat  is  its  character?) 

76.  What  was  the  extent  of  Carthage  7 
-TBy  whom  was  it  rebuilt  after  its  destruc- 
tion by  the  Romans  ?]-From  what  time  may 
Its  decay  be  traced? 

77.  What  was  the  ^remmcnt  of  Car- 
thage ?    What  waa  their  character  ? 

78.  What  was  the  situslion  of  Parthial 
How  were  the  people  sovemcd  ?•[ Who 
were  the  ancient  Parthfims?  To  what 
were  they  accustomed  from  infimcy  ?  For 
what  were  they  celebrated  by  the  ancients  ? 
What  was  the  state  of  their  morala  and  re- 
ligion?] 

79.  What  was  the  extent  and  situation  of 
ancient  Perttat 

80.  What  was  their  government  t-[How 
were  the  icings  of  Persia  treated  by  their 
subjects  ?  Wliat  anecdote  is  mentioned  as 
a  proof  of  this  ?  What  is  said  of  the  roral 
palace  ?  For  what  purpose  did  the  Persian 
monarchs  live  ?} 

81.  What  was  there  peculiar  In  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Persians? 

82.  What  were  their  punishmenta  ?rWhat 
was  the  most  serere  ? ] 

83.  To  what  kind  of  military  exercise 
were  they  particularly  trained?  Upon 
what  did  they  depend  for  success  ?-[What 
singular  custom  prevailed  ?] 

84.  Wliat  was  their  religion  ?-[ls  it  proba^ 
ble  that  they  were  erer  acouahitPd  with 
the  worship  of  the  true  Goa?  Who  was 
Zoroaster?] 

Mythologf  qf  Ancient  NoHona, 


1.  What  WW 
of  antiquity? 
called  I 


the  religion  of  the  nations 
What  was  their  system 


IL  Who  wtre  sfltsMned  deMes  amoii| 
them  ?-[ What  was  the  character  of  the 
religion  of  Egypt?  What  did  the  Bhbylo* 
nians and  Arabians  worship?  Who  wars 
the  gods  of  the  Canaonites,  Syrians^  Pheenl- 
clans,  and  Carthaginians  ?  Whom  did  the 
Moabites  and  Philistines  worship?  M^ho 
was  the  fttourite  deity  of  the  Scythians  1 
What  was  there  peculiar  In  the  rehgloae 
rites  of  the  Celts  ?  What  to  aaM  of  the  re* 
DfioQ  of  the  Persians?  Whatwasthemf- 
tbokMor  of  the  ancient  Hindooa  ?] 

3.  what  to  said  of  the  worship  of  a  mnli 
titude  of  gods?  To  what  were  the  agree* 
able  Actions  of  mythology  adapted  ?-riiow 
was  the  Psgan  theology  divided?  What 
waa  the  first  ?  How  was  thto  estimated  by 
the  wiser  heathens?  What  was  the  se« 
eond  ?  Who  were  the  writers  of  thto  class, 
and  to  what  did  their  speculations  relate  1 
What  was  the  third?] 

4.  How  were  the  systems  of  rovthology 
explained  by  the  refined  and  liberal  ?  WtuU 
use  Is  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the 
Pagan  systems  of  reltoion?  Wliat  other 
advantacea  are'  menlkmed ?-[What  was 
meant  by  mundane  and  super^mundane 
gods?  Into  how  many  orders  were  they 
dtotinguished  ?  What  duties  were  assigned 
to  each  ?  Why  waa  It  necessary  that  the 
governors  of  the  mundane  gods  should  be 
twelve?  Who  were  they?  How  may 
this  truth  be  seen  in  the  statues  of  ApoUo, 
Minerva,  and  Venus  ?  How  did  the  other 
mundane  gods  subsist  ?  Give  some  exam- 
ples. What  was  the  genuine  pagan  creed 
as  given  by  a  heathen  philosopher  ?] 

5.  What  does  a  survey  or  the  heathen 
mythology  present  ?-rHow  long  did  this 
state  of  things  continue  ?  What  effect 
lias  the  Bibfe  produced  In  the  moral 
world?] 

Diteoveriia,  Unventiont^  and  Improve- 
menu  of  Early  Agee. 

1.  To  w)iat  Is  special  reference  had  tai 
thto  article  ?-(What  evidence  exists  of  the 
euiy  progress  of  mankind  in  the  arts  of 
life?] 

2.  What  uxged  the  cnUtvation  of  the  arts 
at  first  ?  Wtiat  are  among  the  earliest  aru  9 
What  to  said  of  astronomy  ?  Of  geometry  t 
Of  medichie?  Of  agriculture  ?Mnow  did 
agriculture  flourish  among  the  Romans? 
How  among  the  Israelites  and  Egyptians  ? 
How  do  the  moderns  compare  with  the 
ancienU  in  this  respect  ?]What  to  said  of 
architecture  ? 

3.  What  was  one  of  the  minuter  divisions 
of  ancient  art  ?  What  articles  did  the  an- 
cients generallv  use  in  embalming  dead 
bodies?  Did  tnev  know  all  that  the  mo 
dems  know  on  this  subject  ?  What  is  ?ala 
of  the  Egyptians  ?-rWhat  way  of  embahn 
im;  waa  roost  ancient?  What  was  the 
Egyptian  method  ?]- What  is  said  of  ihe 
streets  of  ancient  Rome  ?  What  attention 
did  the  Greeks  and  Romans  pay  to  their 
public  ixnds?-[What  la  fUrtber  laidof  the 
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Bmmb  TOMlil  What  Has  the  atdbmrj 
nte  of  tnveOliiff  oompared  with  the  pre- 
MOtlJ-Whit  was  th«  obleaC  method  of 


oonTertaif   im 
modei[What 


■  1     What  was   another 

U  ftirther  aaid  of  pabUc 

erleral  What  of  the  mode  of  postincl]- 
1V>  what  ia  the  orifin  of  auiaBf  mum 
probably  doe  I  Where  !■  it  said  to  have 
boea  diacoTeredHlUlete  the  hiatorj  of  the 
dtocorery  ofglaaal] 

•  What  were  the  okleat  mhrora  mentioned 
hi  hktory  made  of  Y  Of  what  were  they 
afterwarda  madel  Were  jriaaa  mirroiB 
known  lo  the  anciental-rWiiat  were  the 
looUnf  riaiaei  mentioned  in  oar  SntUah 
abkf  Whk  to  said  raqwctiof  the  date 


of  the  tairentkm  of  riaaa  iiilrtoraT>>Wbeff«k 
as  is  rappooed,  was  nnen  first  mannfibrtnTw 
edi  Were  the  Greeks  aeqnainied  with  it  1 
When  was  it  tntrodocedinio  Roane  1  Wlat 
is  said  of  the  arts  of  spimOnc  and  we«vn«T 
Bf  what  peoDle  waa  wool  in  Europe  fine 
msmi  fcrtared  tjFnai  what  coimtry  od 
sheep  orlfinallT  cornel  Wkh  what  were 
the  early  inhabitants  of  northern  Etnosa 
lor  sfea  clothed  1>Is  the  art  of  dyeotf  n 
ancient  one?  Bj  what  natkms  was  t 
Imownl  What aiticlea did tfaey dye  Y  T^ 
what  ancient  people  was  ated  laove? 
What  namea  did  the  Oreeka  alve  to  iti 
•(How does  the  steel'of  the  anrlnrla  com 
pare  with  that  of  the  moderns  1) 
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INTEODUCTIOll/ 

L  Whil  e?BM  h*yo  hsuho  writorfl  token 

Mixlf  rn  U  i«tuf  v  1  Wi\U  hftf «  atlier*  iyc«f  k  ] 
Bfmiyon  Ltiol  wnich  Is  sj^umed  tn  ihi^  book. 

2.  Why  II  the  ChriH^  <tr»  itm?  mo*i  pro- 
per iep&ra^iij(  tmal  14^''lui  oi^fn  it  wr- 
maTisMhi^t  m  iivtne  prof  iitejiee  1  DpeMMibc 
th4  «tfrt«  of  the  world  in  «  paliucal  view  1] 

a  Wlist^  Mid  oribeiDiiititrUUA  or  Modern 
HlMory  1  Wtui  b«8  dimtnuibcd  Qur  ta  e^sia 
of  infbrmttiot)  ott  tbii  «abi«etHK^ri^icKn, 
the  ui]Li«»  which  toasf^  rendered  poitiond 
of  Aneiant  BLMory  obac^rc .  ^VliU  parlicti- 
kn  cui  jf^u  rekl«  of  tJi«  hbi:sf7  li  AJev- 
ui«lfiftl  WlHJ;  h»4  happDiitid  ba  loiue  li- 
bTiM'lU'  claofi  11 

-[H^w  uuj  Modern  QUlury  b<>  divided? 
Bv  wti«J:  mmj  each  period  ths  refoembfr- 
eal  l^WluHt  i»  Ihfl  aauifs  &A(I  extent  of  the 
flnA  paribd  1  Repeat  thii  qutstioa  Ln  CTtrj 
perbcL 

PERIOD  t. 
Wlial  («  the  i»ine  and  cEiettl  cf  tlLlt  pe- 

I.  With  whu  grwit  «TiBl  doet  tbla  pe- 
rl^ ooui  iDonee  T  Wtif  ^at*  it  belotii;  la  the 
Roui&a  histi'vn!'  1  When  did  th^  birth  of 
JcMiU  occ iiif,  J n  common  nck-onlusi  i  WliM 
Jfl  the  ^^nemi  opinion  oTUnifl  Itjarnod  ou.  tbia 
■Qhirct  I  \ceofdin«  to  thift  opts  loo.  bow 
oid  TO  Jcaiii  u  th«  Tiiliar  ikte  iHfWhoi 
k  fiUd  of  ihe  tAwple  of  Jmiu^  m  thta  biAc  7] 

E  litm  kmg  hdd  Roqua  bean  in  ouiplrfi  1 
Wlist  wm>  ii*  iMte  01  tbc  birth  of  OtuiAl 
Wiiol  iill«rw>rd«  I  What  wi4  «oe  of  the 
CAnnrii  a  ( Itj  dowaeiU  1  Why  did  ftmbMa^ 
dvf*  dAJily  flrri^r  «(  Rninc  1 

«fi<J  frbfiB  did  hf*  dii?l  \V>iajt  wvre  ihc 
etntfc  bvtw^iMi  (ho  Ufth  of  ChrMEt  and  Iho 
dMtt«rA«iuiRw1 

RattHfU  al  thii  ttoie  UQa  whAt  ucoonta 
fti^  w«  Inclhi^od  m  uodorvkliit  ■ntMiiiiij  ^ 
lloiT  doe*  tbl*  tiibjvot  ilifetf  to  a  eoniiiq:i' 

_  ih«  psmmn^^t  1 


peu-  J^qt  end  moderst«  ?  Aft«r  thJj^  wtiAt 
wu  nla  chafactert  Who  isrero  the  flrel 
objects  of  hlj  (iuspicionflll  Wlnat  is  saiti  at 
die  RoEium  people^  npi-tn  the  death  of  Get- 
manic U£  I  What  did  Tibfrtue  fcflen^ard*  1 
How  did  he  dlel^(^Vhea  did  be  Abandtvi 
RomcSi  m'^'id  KhiiLcT  {lid  be  ivpiirl  Wbiit 
iaAakdorbiapcraofiantibayte  )  Howkog 
did  lie  tire  mid  rtiign  ?] 

fi.  WJiM  was  the  cliKrecter  of  the  Ro- 
nrnusm  ttil^  tuni:7-[How  did  Tiberiui  fee] 
In  Fjew  of  their  cbuicter  1  WliAt  formed 
a  p«n  of  the  femUriiiflfl  of  the  Botnanti  1] 

7;  Whom  did  Tlbariueed»pt1  Wliowa* 
CiUij|fuJ%  uid  wbir  vO  faJlod  1  Whiea  did  bO 
besin.  la  rwl^  mad  in  wbAt  muiner  1  How 
diid  he  m  IcQi^  ict?  Whit  wa»  Beu^ca^a 
idee  of  hljn  1  Wliefi^  Aod  huw  lild  be  dig  I 
'(Wlifll  wDre  bii  finiPltiea*  lmpii^U<>ii,  feUj, 
Eind  prodij^idity  I  Whiit  lIq«j9  {.[o^ereii  pgr 
niELrk  concern ifif  bin  pnitli^Alttj  1  B* 
whoiit,  and  in  whiu  m&uner  w&i  biri  death 
accDoripiiftlicdTJ 

a  Whei  followed  the  death  of  CkUgul*1 
Wbo  wju  proelmltned  flmptisttr  1  Wlio  w 
Cteudlcwl  Whttt  wu  hl4  character  I 
■[ Whil  beeMTie  of  his  tamUy  t  Bj  whou; 
jm^omr  vtipi  he  mittipiied  to  iicfn  of  cfnoJ-^ 
ly^l-Whet  ]VLri]:(:ular  uEiterpriac  miLrked 
bift  rnifnl  Hovp  did  it  tprmitiJAeeli  Whei 
becatne  nf  M  Besabna  hia  w  ife  1  Whom  did 
he  nAerttiLrdB  cnKfry  T  Wbat  did  Airippt' 
ne  dk»  T  Wb{^n  wes  idaudlua  put  to  deAth  1 
'tRcpiiai  the  fitory  of  F'^tua  nod  Arrte.} 

%  How  niiiny  inhiibEta<aU  did  Rome  at 
tliia  ilmv'  contain  1  Wttal  vraa  it*  mwil 
condition  1 

I  a  Whf>  euccft*dcd  to  the  empire  t  Tioi 
irhoin  hfed  Nc»rgi*«  edncatlim  l>4en  emtmai- 
ed  1  U(m  kMiff  did  be  Appear  just  aad  hu- 
outsieT  Whaliiidbebner^t^iu'dtidoT  Wh*C 
ia  itfiM  of  hi«  Ai(^ionuiofl4>  hi*  fneasineaiL 
and  pcuriltit/1  By  whom  «»e  be  H^lUnl 
How  looi  did  be  £lre  end  rolgnl-tWlut 
wiu  the  ceuae  of  th<9  bnnniti^  of  RoinnI 
What  \b  mtdOi  of  FiAo's  ccmftpirtcy  OBi^K 
blnit  Wlwt  wn4  Uie  tHaU  9(  Rome,  aitdl 
the  BurrowHtlnn  eountfj  1  Wb|  waa  lh« 
^^:^pollwB  of  cbe  Rowab  tmpcTvrw  qinififfy 
borqii  bv  lite  jpeofil*  If Dvrijag  the  reifn  of 
Ni?Fo^  woal  oceurF«d  matmi  the  ^tcnaal 
What  amont  Iha  FartbUnxt    The  Jmnl 

11,  Who  sticf  eedcii  Ncro  In  the  cfnflfret 
Who  prodtaLmed  Galba  T    Wh«t  liodf  flHM* 


the  •amc  otder  which  pwwifli  throagfa  the  Hiatonr.  ia  Mwrnilin  ti 
fi.oB  ditt  pMt  of  tka  work  wfieb  ii  pdntid  a 
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. What  wu  the  obft- 

radar  of  QsHm,  before  his  eleratioiil  How 
did  he  menlfeet  hit  sererity  1-[What  would 
here  made  him  more  acceptable  aa  an 
emperor?  Mention  an  inatance  of  hla  ee- 
▼entj.  What  la  aald  of  his  parsimony  1]- 
How  loot  did  Galba  refam?  On  what  ao- 
coont  was  he  slaini  What  did  Otho  ex- 
ctl  Did  the  enmeror  fitvonr  this  design  1 
_t<bllowodl 

15.  Who  was  rsised  to  the  throne  1  What 
was  the  character  of  Otho  1  How  long  did 
he  reign?  What  did  Yitelllaa  do1[From 
whom  was  Otho  descended?  What  has 
been  obserre^  respecting  the  last  moments 
ofhIsUiiB?] 

13.  WhonowasamnedtiiegoTemment? 
How  Ions  did  Vitellhis  rtuSa  It?  What 
was  his  enancter?  Under  what  Glrcom- 
stances  did  Vespasian  appear  hi  Italy  at 
this  thne?  What  became  of  YiteDius? 
•rWhat  instancea  of  Ms  cmel  (fisposition 
are  here  recorded?  What  is  said  of  his 
ghtttonjf) 

14.  When  and  by  whom  was  Vespasian 
declared  emperorf  By  what  was  he  dia- 
tlnguished?  What  Is  said  of  the  Jewiah 
war,  daring  his  reign?  After  thia,  what 
was  the  state  of  the  empire  ?*[What  were 
the  acts  of  his  administration?  What  were 
hii  feeUngs  in  regard  to  learning?  How 
did  he  diel] 

16.  When  did  TItns  sacceed  to  the  em- 
pire? What  was  his  character?  What  is 
aald  oC  his  reign?  When  did  he  die? 
•fWhat  is  related  as  an  instsnce  of  the  go- 
vernment of  his  passions?  What  is  said  of 
his  tenderness?  Mention  some  erents  that 
happened  during  his  reign.  What  were  the 
eircomstances  attending  hia  last  sickness  ? 
Who  was  suspected  of  hsTlng  haatened  his 
death?] 

16|.  When  did  Domitian  assume  the  pttr- 
ple?^  What  were  his  acts  after  a  abort  pe- 
riod? What  is  said  of  his  rein?  What 
most  occupied  hia  private  hours!  What  Is 
■aid  of  the  persecution  of  Christians?  Did 
he  derive  renown  ftrom  the  success  of  his 
general,  AgrlcDla?-[To  whom  was  Doml- 
Uan  particularly  boadle?  What  did  he  do 
to  the  senators,  at  particular  times?  By 
whom  had  his  death  been  predicted  ?  How 
did  that  circumstance  affect  him?  Wlut 
does  Heeren  say  of  the  M  of  Domitian? 
Who  concerted  measures  to  destroy  him  V]- 
What  race  ended  with  Domhian?  Who 
'  was  the  first,  and  who  the  last  emperor  of 
the  Augustan  femlly  ? 

16.  who  was  now  elected  empennr? 
Who  was  Nerva?  What  unfitted  him  to 
cure  the  diaorders  of  the  empire?  Whom 
did  he  adopt  as  his  successor  ?  When,  end 
hi  what  year  of  his  age  did  he  die  ?*[During 
his  rdgn.  what  commendable  things  did  he 
do  ?    Relate  an  instance  of  his  lentty  ?] 

17.  Who  now  possessed  the  throne? 
What  was  the  chanuster  of  Trajan?  In 
what  particular  was  his  equity  implicated? 
WlMt  is  said  of  the  extent  of  the  empire  at 
this  thne?  What  of  Tnjan'a  Ubmlity 
towards  lesning?   What  of  his  cobmal 


How  long  did  he  reign,  • 

die  T-(D(d  Trajan  fear  tos  

tion  an  anecdote  in  point.  What  war  dU 
he  fint  eniK«  hi?  Wbltber  i&d  he  umm 
his  arms  afterwards?  Where  and  bow  dU 
he  die?  How  was  the  eadmai 
Trajan  was  held,  shown  71 

1&  Who  succeeded  Trajani  Wbeni 
How  was  Adrisn  declared  7  Wbow^ha? 
What  did  be  do  on  hjaaccranion?  D» 
scribe  his  character.  When  did  be  d«? 
•(What  did  he  achiere  In  ^ 

hi  a  war  with  the  Jews?    1 

did  he  travel?  What  laaaklorbia  < 
ments?  Why  did  he  wear  a  bi^  beaftf  Y 
Whom  did  hewdopt  for  hia  aocccaaui  T  la 
what  manner  did  he  bear  Che  pains  tbsc  BSW' 
ceded  death?  What  was  the  chancier  ctf* 
hisretam?] 

19.  Who  aaeceeded  to  tba  lasiiiiii  T 
When?  What  was  the  character  orAa- 
toninus?  How  was  bis  re|gn  Martedl 
What  were  the  most  remaritabla  foreHi 
occuxrenoes?  What  was  the  ajotentofS 
age  and  reign  ?-(What  is  said  of  hte  Miyi. 
cence— his  humanity — bin  bive  of  ptatt 
his  regard  of  Christiana  7  What,  aevcnha- 
less,  toolc  place  retpcctiag  thiaa?  Wlat 
was  his  patronage  or  learned  bob  ?  KeiMa 


the  clrcumstsnce.  reapectias 
How  did  the  emperor  die  ?] 

20.  Who  now  came  to  tile  throBe  7  Wheal 
Who  had  been  deaipiated  with  Manas? 
Waa  Varus  admitted  aa  a  partner  7  Whtt 
was  the  character  of  tlie  tvro  bratben? 
How  did  Marcus  fflualrau  hia  sflsfbisrtf 
to  philosophy  7  How  did  Veres  coadact  to 
war?  What  la  aaid  of  the  PartfaiflM  Mi 
Oermana?  After  the  death  of  Veras,  wte 
did  AureUua  do?  Where  and  wb<s  dU 
AureUus  die  7  What  waa  an  inleficiiy  «f 
this  emperor^  refgn  7  Wbn  ware  the  m- 
strumenu  in  the  persecitfion  of  Gbristisas? 
•rWhat  la  aaid  of  thia  emperor^  love  of  re- 
tirement? Relate  the  story  of  a  **■  Ghif  " 
leglon.")-Upon  the  death  of  Aardlwi, 
the  sCste  of  the 


7  AtOeavisi 
of  Tn^*s  death,  what  coumrtea  (id  fta 
einpire  comprehend? 

ia.  Who  now  mounted  dia  thraaat 
When?  Who  was  Ooaunodoa,  mhI  wbst 
his  character  ?  What  Is  aaid  of  bia  adsd. 
nistratlon?  Howandwhaiididlieperiril7 
•[What  is  flmber 
cruelty?! 

S2.  who  was  the  socceaaor  of  i 

dus?  When  waa  Pertbiax  lamh^iiill 
Who  was  be  7  When,  and  by  whoB  aas 
be  murdered  7 

23.  Who  next  snoceeded  to  the  eonira? 
When?  BowdidDidlusobtakilt?  Whtf 
happened  at  the  aame  tbne  7  Who  aaissd 
thegovenuneat?  When  and  by  vrbeea  waa 
Didiaa  put  to  death  7-(Relate  tlie  eircaia- 
stances  of  his  purchase  of  the  eapire.  Ftaai 
this  period  to  what  waa  be  eipnard?  Wbst 
at  the  crials  of  aflUrs  didtbe  aonalo  do  71 

at  Who  waa  now  at  the  bead  of  tbejt^ 
man  world?    Who  waa  Sevorwa  1 
Is  aaid  of  his  mfltory  filiatjl 


MODERN  HI8T0BT. 


i  in  Brksial  Yfh&n  and 
when  did  ha  die  1  To  whom  did  he  leave 
the  empire  H  What  was  the  first  act  of  Be- 
▼enu  I  With  whom  did  he  aoon  after  en- 
gage in  war  1  What  ia  aaid  of  hia  acliTitT 
and  k>Te  of  oonqoestl  What  of  the  wall 
he  built  in  Britain  1  What  circomatancea 
preceded  hia  death  1] 

2&  Who  were  now  eatablished  in  the  em- 
pire *?  What  were  the  characters  of  Cara- 
oalla  and  Geta  1  What  was  the  end  of  Car- 
acallal  During  his  reign  what  was  the  state 
of  the  empire  t-iDetail  some  of  his  bad  ac- 
tions ;  his  feelings  in  respect  to  deatlL] 

26.  When  waa  Maermna  proclaimed  1 
How  did  he  lose  the  alTections  of  his  army, 
and  finally  hia  life 7  How  long  was  his  reigni 

27.  Who  was  now  raised  to  the  throne  1 
What  was  the  character  of  Heliogabaloa  1 
How  long  did  he  reign  HMention  aome 
&ct8  respecting  his  effeminacy,  prodigality, 
and  cruelty.  Bow  .was  his  death  acc<Hn- 
plished  1] 

2&  When  was  Alexander  Sevema  pro- 
claimed 7  What  is  aaid  of  his  character  and 
qualities  7  How  waa  he  cut  off  7-[  What  was 
a  q>ecimen  of  his  virtuous  character  ;  his 
remaric  on  a  certain  occasion;  his  inteUect- 
oal  endowments  7  Mention  aome  of  the  acta 
of  hia  reign  ;  his  manner  of  Uving.] 

99.  How  and  when  did  Maziminus  ascend 
the  throne  7  What  is  said  of  his  descent 
and  person  7  What  waa  hia  character  aa  a 
sovereign  7  To  what  end  did  he>come7 
How  lon^  was  his  reign,  and  what  took 
pUce  during  it  7-r  In  what  did  thia  emperor 
delight  7  Bow  did  he  act  when  the  senate 
appointed  others  to  the  supreme  power  7 
what  is  said  of  his  strength  and  voracity  7] 
Who  was  now  proclaimed  1 

80.  When  did  Gordtan  assume  the  em- 
plre7  How  old  was  he  at  this  time  7  State 
what  be  did.  What  pajt  did  Philip  the 
Arabian  act  7-rHow  was  Gordian'a  fiMKlneas 
for  learning  shown  7] 

31.  When  did  Philip  acquire  the  empire? 
How  long  did  he  reign  f  What  waa  the 
manner  of  hia  death  I 

32.  Wlio  succeeded  in  the  empire  7 
When  7  What  is  said  of  Deeins  hi  respect 
to  his  activity  7  What  causes  were  enfee- 
bling the  empire  1  When  and  how  did  his 
retoi  termhiate  1 

3^  When  and  how  was  GaUus  raised  to 
the  throne  7  Give  an  account  of  his  char- 
acter and  the  manner  of  his  death.-[What 
happened  during  his  reign  7] 

3i.  When  did  Valerian  sncceed  to  the 
throne  7  Wiiat  did  he  suffer  1-[To  what 
use  was  he  put  by  8apor7  What  was  the 
manner  of  his  death  7] 

35.  Who  was  Gallienns,  and  when  was  he 
chosen  emperor  t  Wiiat  is  aaid  of  him  af- 
ter his  elevation?  Of  thhrty  pretenders? 
Of  the  <*niperor's  death  7 

36.  Who  was  now  invested  with  the  pur- 
ple 7  When  7  What  was  the  character  of 
Claudina  7  What  kind  of  death  did  he  die  7 
•(What  Is  said  of  his  miUtary  exploits  7] 

37.  How  and  when  was  Aureuan  chosen 
cxnporor?    What  is  said  of  his  parentage? 


How  dkl  ha  pMablatfaM  atMrtaU  tleffBtlonl 
How  did  he  laU?-[What  is  aaid  of  hia 
strength?  Relate  a  fiirther  particular  con- 
cerning him  ?J 

38.  Was  a  new  emperor  immediately 
elected  7  When  did  Tacitus  take  the  retaia 
of  government  7  What  waa  hia  character  1 
How  and  at  what  age  did  he  die  ? 

39.  Who  suee^eded  Tacitus  7  Who,  how* 
ever,  waa  choaen  by  the  army  ?  How  long 
did  Florian e^jov  thia  diatinctionl  What 
became  of  him  f  What  was  the  character 
of  Probua  ?  Why  and  by  whom  waa  be 
slahi?-{What  ia  said  of  his  parentage?  Of 
hia  energy  and  virtue  ?  Repeat  the  story 
of  Bonosus.] 

40.  Who  SQCceeded  Probus?  When! 
Who  was  Cama  ?  Who  were  associated 
with  him  in  comnumd  ?  Whatwas  the  char- 
acter of  Cams?  Of  his  two  sons?  What 
is  said  of  their  reim  7  What  became  of 
Cams  and  hia  aona?-[Tcll  the  story  of  Nu- 
merian.1 

41.  When  did  Diocletian  begin  his  reign  t 
Whom  did  he  asaociate  with  himself  hi  the 
empire?  What  did  they  achieve  ?  What 
step  did  they  soon  take  7  What  waa  the 
state  of  ttUngs  at  this  time  7  What  did  the 
two  emperors  do  in  a  few  years  ?  How  did 
they  feel  and  act  from  that  time  7  When 
did  each  die  ?-[What  was  Diocictian'a  pbp 
rentage  7  Why  did  he  chooae  Galerius  ibr 
his  associate  7  What  is  fhrther  said  of 
Diocleiian  7    Of  Maxunian  ?] 

42.  Who  were  now  univcraally  acknow- 
ledged emperors  7  Who  ruled  the  eastern : 
who  the  western  parts  of  the  empire  i 
Who  were  the  two  partners  whom  Con- 
stantius  and  Galerius  took  in  with  them  ? 
What  was  the  character  of  the  two  empe- 
rors respectively  7  When  did  Constantiua 
die,  and  whom  did  he  leave  as  his  succes- 
sor 7  When  and  how  did  Galerius  die  ? 
What  did  he  instigate  Diocletian  to  do? 
-{Of  wliat  did  the  western  parts  of  the  em- 

Eire  consist?    Of  what  the  eastern  7    Re- 
ite  an  anecdote  of  Consiantius.] 

43.  What  ia  aaid  of  the  prevalence,  and 
number  of  the  persecutions  of  Christiana 
during  thia  period  7  Name  the  persecuting 
emperors.  Prom  what  motives  did  they 
act  thus  7 

44.  When  did  Judea  become  a  province 
of  the  Roman  empire  7  When  did  the 
Wrth  of  our  Saviour  take  place?  What 
did  Herod  do  In  reference  to  tliis  occur- 
rence 7  Wliat  happened  to  hUn  7-[In  what 
year  of  the  world  was  our  Saviour  bom  ? 
what  era  do  we  nevertlieless  acbpt  7  Can 
the  roifttake  now  be  rectified  ?  who  were 
troubled  by  his  birth  7  How  was  Jesos  in 
his  infimcy  saved  from  the  designs  of  He- 
rod 7  Wliftt  kind  of  life  did  our  Saviour 
lead?  Under  whom  did  he  suffer?  What 
is  further  said  of  Christ  7]-Are  the  affidra 
of  the  Jews  at  thia  period  sufllcientiy  bo- 

K riant  to  be  particularised  7-[How  waa 
dea  divided  at  this  lime  7  Wliat  ia  a  te-. 
trarchy  ?  Who  held  tlie  different  tetnurch- 
les?  Who  was  the  successor  of  Archelaus? 
Wliat  is  related  coneerohig  ^i^j^f^ 


^vmnwmn  on 


r  of  Herod  IL 1 

wlttt  It  Mid  in  eoMnezioawith  his  name. 
Who  WM  hie  eucoeeeor,  and  what  la  eatd 
of  him  Y] 

46.  When  and  bj  whom  waa  Jeniaalem 
i|tta<ked  1  What  waa  the  cause  1  How 
were  the  Jewa  treatedl  How  manr  of 
them  perished  1  What  did  the/  euffurt 
What  will  the  reader  of  the  Bible  aee  and 
learn  in  theae  erenla  1-[Under  what  em- 
peror did  the  Jewish  war  commence  1  Who 
waahiafenerall  Who  at  lencth  proeecuted 
the  war  7  Mention  the  particmara  narrated.] 

i6.  Waa  Jeruaalem  rebniit  after  this  1 
What  followed  1  When  waa  the  city  ftnaOr 
destrojed  1  When  it  waa  afterwanls  buut 
o^er  anew,  wliat  waa  it  called  1 

47.  At  the  becinning  of  this  period,  under 
what  sway  did  ParOua  conthiue  1  When 
did  the  aecood  branch  of  the  Araacida 
commence  t-[Wbat  is  said  of  Veronea  1.1] 

4&  Under  whom  did  the  aecond  branch 
commence  1  How  long  did  it  last  1  What 
la  ftmher  related  of  the  Parthians  1-[WIuu 
Is  said  of  Arubanus  V.  7] 

49.  How  long  had  Penia  been  subject  to 
the  Parthians  from  the  time  that  it  waa 
brought  imder  tlie  Macedonian  joke  7 
When  and  bv  whom  waa  the  Persian  em- 
pire restored  1  What  happened  between 
the  Persians  and  Romans  under  Artaxarea  7 
What  is  said  of  Sapores  L 1  By  what  name 
waa  the  preeent  dynaaty  called  H What  Is 
f^rtlier  said  of  S^res  1  What  fa  said  of 
Horroisdas  0. 1] 

60.  When  did  the  fifth  dvnaaty  of  China 
commence?  When  did  it  terminate  1 
What  is  it  called  1  During  how  manr  years, 
and  under  how  many  emperors  did  it  last  1 
Who  was  the  head  of  it  7-[What  is  related  of 
Kao-Tsoul  What  of  VnU  7> When  did  the 
sixth  dynasty  begin  and  end  7  What  ia  it 
called  f  How  was  China  divided  at  thla 
time7 

Dittinguiehed  Characten, 
Who  were  the  distinguished  chaxacters 


of  thla  period,  and  in  what  respects  distin 

gui8hedj;{l.  what  is  said  of  the  fame  of  scribe  his  person  and  character.) 


ISL  Otra  an  aeooniit  of  the  t 
M.  Antoninua.    Of  hiaModhaii 

13.  Who  was  Tertolljan,  and  what  4m  Hi 
writtagaevtBeel  WUch  are  Ike  mo«  as* 
teemed  of  his  WDika  1 

14.  GiTe  an  account  of  Uie  Bfe,  dumwum, 
and  writingo  of  Origen. 

1&  What  la  aaid  of  Cypriajkl] 

PEBJOD  IL 
What  Is  the  name  and  ejdent  of  ftats  » 
riodl 

1.  When  waa  Conalantinft  prorlaiawtl 

Who  had  been  proclaimed  before  him,  and 
who  tutd  declared  himaelf  attbe  aaaie  tsMl 
Whom  did  Galeriua  create  enq»eror  7  Wert 
theae  rtvalaof  Constantine  aooo  rem^edl 
What  haa ConstantlBe  been  atvled7  Whtf 
did  he  do  In  this  character  I  What  has 
been  sssigned  as  the  cause  of  this  7  If  the 
cause  were  real,  would  it  aceoant  iar  ha 
condueit  7-[6ive  an  aeeoimt  of  hts  se«^ 
the  cross.    What  occurred  in  314  7] 

2.  How  was  Consiantme'a  adknJcisKrtfiaa 
at  flratj  c<Mnpared  with  what  it  waa  afltr 
wards7'[ln  what  lij^  has  his  ciianctcr 
been  considered  7  What  ooglttwciDXhiBk 
of  it7]-Of  what  change  In  the  eo^^ire  waa 
he  the  author,  aside  fh>m  ka  re^pooa 
change  7  Can  hia  modTea  for  thla  be  sscer 
tained7  What  was  the  effect  of  the  mra- 
sure7  How  and  when  did  he  die  }-{B«« 
was  the  new  seat  of  empire  said  to  faate 
been  pointed  out  TVHow  long  are  the  Yatm 
ries  of  Rome  and  ConatantiDoirie  bleodedl 

3.  What  is  said  of  the  corropiioii  of  Bccae 
at  this  time  7  What  held  the  empire  kofer 
together  7  What  specially  tende<i  to  ever 
throw  the  fkbric  at  this  period  7-(What  is 
said  of  the  Roman  armiea  ?] 

4.  Oo  wlioro  did  Constantine  settle  Iha 
empire  7  When  did  their  sorereiytr  cem 
mence7  Who  of  theae  rcoMined  m  res- 
aeaslon  of  the  whole  empire,  and  bow  Mk 
happen  7  How  long  and  in  what  nmama 
did  Conatantins  reign  7-fBy  what  *uimMM 
was  the  WeM  annoyed  7  By  what  iheEa^l 
Whom  did  Constantius  create  Cmar  7  Be- 


Livy  7    What  of  his  Roman  history  7 

2.  To  what  study  was  Orid  irresistibly 
Inclined  7  What  was  his  fate  in  life  7  How 
are  hit  poems  characterised  7 

3.  RelatdwhatissaidofTibuUUs. 

4.  What  only  remains  of  Strabo's  works  7 
Describe  iL 

C.  Mention  the  circumstances  in  the  life 
of  (Beneca. 

A.  Relate  tliefticts  hi  tucan'a  life.  What 
la  the  character  of  his  Pharsalia  7 

7.  Wlint  is  said  of  the  studlousness  of 
Pliny  7  Give  an  account  of  his  work  on 
Natural  History.    How  did  he  lose  his  life  7 

8.  Give  the  history  of  QulntiUian.  Wliat 
Is  said  of  his  Institutions  7 

9.  Give  the  particulars  of  the  life  of  Ta- 
cittia.    Describe  his  writings. 

10.  Mention  the  facts  In  Plutarch's  Ufe. 
What  Is  said  of  his  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men  7 

11.  What  can  you  say  of  Juvenal's  life  7 
WImtofhIspleoaa? 


6.  On  what  account  was  Julian  caled  i^ 
apostate  7  When  waa  he  acknowledged  b; 
the  senate  7  How  was  he  sttaated  m  xe> 
spect  to  Constantius  7  Describe  hie  char 
acter.  What  tfid  he  do  In  fKvtnr  of  pagan- 
ism 7  What  did  he  attempt  in  respect  a 
Jeruaalem  7  How  and  at  what  age  (fid  he 
die  7-[In  what  manner  did  he  treat  tbs 
Christiana7  Which  Is  the  moal  femoas «f 
hia  compositions  7  How  were  hkr  last  oa- 
ments  spent  7  Why  did  he  attemnt  to  re- 
build the  temple  at  Jerusalem  7  Wba  ii 
fjrtheraaidon  ddh  subiect.] 

6.  What  was  the  condition  of  thins*  on  die 
death  of  Julian  7  Who  waa  finally  fixedoa 
as  emperor  7  When  7  What  did  Jornn  ds 
in  reapect  to  the  Peralana  7  What  in  res 
pcct  to  the  chin*ch  7  How  loog  was  Ids 
reign  and  age  7-rMention  a  circtaxtsODce 
respecting  his  death.] 

7.  When  waa  Vatentlnlni  I.  dwrtedt 
Whom  did  he  aaaociate  wM|  falaV    Wf 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 


MODERN  HISTORY. 


WIS  the  division  of  the  empire  perfected  1 
Was  it  still  considered  as  one  1  What  ene- 
mies attacked  the  empire  1  Hov  did  the 
emperor  demean  himself)  When  did  he 
die  7-[Mentiou  the  manner  of  his  death.] 
What  is  said  of  Valens  ?•[  What  did  he  do  in 
respect  to  tlio  Huns?  How  did  he  pe* 
xlshi] 

8.  When  did  Gratian  succeed  his  fiither  1 
Upon  the  death  of  Valens  whom  did  Gratian 
associate  witli  him  1  How  lone  did  he  reign  I 
What  was  his  character  l-i^vbat  was  the 
f>cca.<uon  of  liis  death  1    In  what  year  7] 

9.  Whtf  8ucceed<;d  Gratian  1  What  oc- 
curred to  Valentinian  U.  I  What  became 
of  the  tyrant  Eugenius  1 

10.  In  the  East  who  succeeded  after  Var 
lens  1  When  1  What  was  Theodosius  sur- 
naincd  1  Why  so  1  Wliat  is  said  of  Chris- 
tianity at  this  time  1  When  did  Theodosius 
possess  the  whole  empire  7  Did  any  em- 
peror afterwards  reign  over  both  the  Etast 
and  West  ?-[  Who  was  Theodosius  7  What 
▼ictory  did  he  obtain  soon  after  his  election  7 
What  did  he  do  in  3907  Which  religious 
party  did  he  espouse  7  By  wliat  was  his 
faith  said  to  be  confirmed  7] 

1 1.  Wtufct  circumstance  favoured  the  pro- 
jects of  the  barbarians  7  Who  were  the 
Uuns  7  Where  did  a  part  of  ihem  settle  7 
-[Wliat  is  furthrr  said  of  them  7]  Who  were 
the  Alains  7  How  early  did  they  invade  the 
empire  7  [What  is  further  said  of  them  7] 
Wtience  came  the  Vandals  7  Where  did 
they  settle  once  and  again  7-[Vniai  is  further 
said  of  ihem7  Whence  origuiated  the 
Gofhs  7  Where  did  thdy  first  settle  7  What 
rtiviiiion  did  they  form  7-(What  is  further 
said  of  them  71  Whence  did  the  HeruU 
originate  7  Where  did  they  emigrate  first 
and  last  7-[What  is  further  said  of  them  7] 
Who  were  tlie  GenidaB  7  Where  did  they 
fix  first  and  last  7-[Wtial  is  further  said  of 
them  7]  Who  were  the  Suevi.  and  where 
did  they  live7-[What  is  fiirtncr  said  of 
them  ?1  What  was  the  country  of  the  Bur- 
Indians  7  Name  a  few  others  of  the  t>ar- 
Barlans ) 

12.  In  the  West  who  held  the  sceptre  7 
To  whose  rigour  was  it  owing  that  the  bar- 
barians were  repelled  for  a  Ume  7  Whom 
did  Stilicho  defeat  7  When  did  Alaric  talce 
Rome  1  For  how  many  years  liad  the  city 
bern  unmolested  by  a  foreign  enemy  1 
•[  Wiiai  was  one  cause  of  the  attacks  of  the 
barbarians  7  From  wiiat  regions  did  they 
issue  7  How  did  Stilicho  act  against  them  7 
What  fate  did  he  experience  7  What  tribe 
joined  Alaric  7  What  was  the  numl>er  and 
character  of  Rome's  population  at  this  time  7 
What  hastened  the  fate  of  the  city  7  What 
eoropleted  the  work  7]  What  became  of 
AlaricT  What  did  Honorius  now  do  7  To 
what  y(*ar  did  he  continue  to  reign  7 

13.  When  was  Valentinian  HL  crowned  7 
W)io  was  he  7  What  resulted  from  the  re- 
ToU  of  Count  Boni&ce  7-rHow  was  Bonifece 
drawn  into  a  revolt  7  Whom  did  he  caU  to 
his  assistance  7  What  did  Oenseric  do  71 
What  Is  said  of  the  Huns  m>der  AttUa7 
Who  checked  thoir  progress  for  a  time  7 


What  saved  the  Western  empire  ftt>m  im* 
mediate  destrnction  7-[6ive  an  account  of 
Attila7]  What  became  of  Aetius  7  What  of 
the  emperor  7 

14.  When  vfua  Mazhnus  If.  proclaimed  1 
l^what  circumstance  did  he  owehisdeatl^ 
•tWhat  is  further  said  of  Mazimus  7]  How 
came  Genseric  into  Italy  7  How  did  he  deal 
with  Rome  7  How  with  the  Empress  Eu« 
doaiia7 

15.  In  what  year  did  Mazimus  die  7  How 
many  emperors  were  there  f^om  that  time 
to  the  termination  of  the  empire  7-[W)iat  is 
said  of  Avitus  7  Of  Biajorian  7  Of  Serve- 
rusm.  7  OfAthemius?  OfOIybrius?  Of 
GIvceru8  7  Of  Julius  Nepos  7  OfAugus- 
tulus  7] 

16.  When  was  the  Eastern  empire  finally 
separated  from  the  Western  7  What  was 
the  character  of  Arcadius  7 

17.  V^en  did  Theodosius  H.  succeed  to 
the  empire  Y  What  was  his  character) 
By  whom  were  his  deficiencies  supplied  Y 
•[Relate  the  story  of  Athenais.] 

18  When  and  bywhom  was  Marcian  called 
to  the  throne  7  How  lone  was  his  reisn  1 
.[What  was  the  reply  of  Miarcian  to  AuiUi7] 

19.  When  vms  Leo  I.  called  to  the  em- 
pire 7  What  is  said  of  his  domestic  ene- 
mies 7  what  of  the  Goths  7  When  did  he 
die  7-[Repeat  an  anecdote  of  Leo.] 

20.  By  how  many  princes  was  Persia 
governed  during'  this  period  7  When  was 
the  nation  at  war  with  the  Romans,  and 
when  at  peace  with  them  7-[What  is  said  oi 
Sapores  11.  7    What  of  Sapores  HI.  7] 

21.  When  did  the  seventh  and  eighth  dy- 
nasties of  China  end  7  Under  which  of 
these  did  the  empire  become  united  7  Men- 
tion particulars  concerning  this  and  the 
eighth  7-1  What  is  said  of  venti  and  his 
brother  7] 

Distinguished  Characters. 
Who  were  tlie  distinguished  characters 
in  this  period,  and  in  wliat  were  they  emi- 
nent 7-[l.  What  was  the  character  of  Lac- 
tantius  as  a  writer  7  What  were  his  prin- 
cipal works  7    When  did  he  die  7 

2.  Who  was  Ossian  7  What  is  the  char- 
acter of  his  poems  7  Is  not  their  aatbenti- 
city  doubtful  7 

3.  What  is  said  of  the  life,  character  and 
writings  of  Eusebius  7 

4.  When  did  Eutropius  Ihrel  What  is 
said  of  his  Roman  history  7 

5.  To  what  has  the  change  in  Julian's  re- 
ligious opinions  been  ascribed  7  What 
powers  has  he  shown  in  his  writings  7 

6.  Who  was  Basil  7  What  does  Mosheim 
say  of  him  1 

7.  What  is  said  of  the  life  and  writings  of 
Oregory  Nazianssen  7 

a  When  did  Ciaudian  flourish  7  ^Vhat 
is  the  character  of  his  poems  7 

^5  v.\v,  m  ,,  •  r.jnt  oithe  life  and  writings 
ot  ^i   L'hrysKwtnrn. 

10.  Wtit*  wn^  rft.  Augustine?  By  wlutf 
Wis  hp  charai^rcfized  7  What  has  been 
pionaunced  ci^[i<icling  bis>^ieokof  tlifi  Cltr 
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What  18  tb«  name  aud  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod 7-[  When  did  the  dark  aices  commence? 
How  Ions  did  they  laat  1  What  is  a  proper 
view  of  them  7] 

1.  When  wat  the  Western  empire  extin- 
guished 1  By  whom  was  this  done  1  Who 
was  emperor  at  that  lime  7-[What  cause  led 
to  the  mvasion  of  Rome  under  Odoacer  1 
W^hat  became  of  Augustulus  f]  How  long 
had  Rome  existed  as  an  empire  7  How  long 
from  the  building  of  the  city  1  What  was 
the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  empire  7-[Mu8t 
Rome  have  tallcn  without  the  agency  of  the 
Nonhem  invaders  7  Why  7  Wliat  was 
the  situation  of  the  £astem  empire  after 
the  fall  of  the  Western  1  Mention  one  rea- 
■on  why  the  Elastem  empire  contmued  so 
long  71 

2.  What  is  the  Eastern  empire  sometimes 
called  7  Under  whose  sway  was  it  in  474  7 
On  what  account  was  he  odiou^  and  how 
did  lie  perish  7    How  long  was  his  reign  1 

[What  is  said  of  Verina  7     MenUon  the 
manner  of  Zeno's  death?] 

3.  Wlien  was  Anastatius  raised  to  the 
throne?  How  long  did  he  reign,  and  what 
was  the  character  of  his  reign  1 

4.  Who  now  ascended  the  throne?  How 
did  Justin  govern?  In  what  war  did  he 
engage  ?-LMention  some  ftuther  particulars 
rcsoer  ting  him.  J 

5-  When  did  Justinian  I.  assnime  the  go- 
vommenl  7  What  is  said  of  hie  personal 
character?  What  of  his  reign  7  What  form 
an  era  in  history?  What  is  said  of  Belisa- 
riiis,  and  of  Justinian's  treatment  of  him  7 
•fWhat  is  further  said  of  Belisarius  in  the 
war  with  the  Persians  7  What  in  the  sedi- 
tion of  Constantinople?  In  the  war  with 
the  Vandals?  In  the  war  with  the  Ooths? 
Where  and  how  were  his  declining  years 
passed  7]- What  is  said  of  Narses  7  At  what 
age  did  Justinian  die  1  What  were  his  vices, 
nn<l  what  his  virtues  7  What  was  the  char- 
actor  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived?  What 
the  condition  of  the  empire? 

G.  When  did  Justin  II.  ascend  (he  throne  ? 
What  was  his  character,  and  what  befel 
him  7  Who  was  associated  with  him  in  the 
empiro  7  With  what  losses  and  eviUt  was 
it  affected  7-[What  advice  did  he  give  to  Ti- 
berius?   How  long  was  his  reign  I] 

7.  When  did  Til)crius  possess  the  throne  7 
By  what  was  his  reign  rendered  glorious  7 
What  was  his  character  ?-[On  whom  did  he 
bestow  his  diadem?! 

8.  WIten  did  Maurice  ascend  the  throne  7 
How  long  was  his  reign?  What  was  his 
character?  What  did  he  do  m 602 7  What 
ensued  i-[6iTe  an  account  of  his  trials  at 
last?] 

9.  Who  BOW  took  the  throne?  When? 
What  was  his  character  and  end?-[What  is 
■aid  of  his  cruelty  7] 

10.  When  was  Hcraclina  I.  crowned? 
What  is  said  of  his  war  wlih  the  Persians? 
How  long  was  his  reign  ?-[ What  occurred 
during  the  last  of  his  reign  7] 

Jl.  What  was  the  Wngdora  caUed  which  I 


was  bidt  on  the  ruiaaof  iLe  Wttcra  e^ 
pire  ?  How  long  did  the  conqii«rorB  faeld 
It  7  Mention  the  traoafera  froin  octe  tribe  m 
another,  and  the  length  of  time  each  oas 
held  tlie  sovereignty. 

12.  What  is  aaid  of  the  kingdom  of  cts 
Heroli  7-f  Mention  particularft  respeccag 
Odoacer.] 

12i.  When  did  the  kingdom  of  the  OsKm- 
ffoths  begin?  Who  was  their  kmg 7  VTL^jt 
did  he  fix  his  residence  1  How  ioog  was  ka 
reign  7  What  was  his  chancier  1-{Mas6tm 
other  particolars  of  liim. J 

13.  How  many  kings  succeeded  Tlkeods- 
riel  Who  are  the  best  known  o/  theaT 
When  did  Nars«s  retake  Italy  t 

14.  When  did  the  kingdom  of  th«  !.<»- 
bards  follow?  Who  invited  Alboa  tbrrr 
king  into  Italy  7-rMention  the  circnm^  vires 
of  Alboin's  death.) 

15.  Whatissaidof  Albofai'saorressDrsT 
-[What  is  considered  by  aome  as  the  cnfia 
of  xhe  feudal  system?] 

16.  In  Persta  how  many  king*  reist^d 
duiing  this  period  ?  Of  theae  who  was  the 
most  conspicuous?  What  la  said  of  tb« 
war  between  the  Persiana  and  Rooans  f 
-[Give  so  account  of  Cbosroea  IL  Of  c.  isoif. 
roes  ni.]  Did  Persia  soon  becooe  a  fsrt 
of  the  empire  of  the  Calipha  7 

17.  In  China  how  many  drnasCics  -vtrt 
there  during  this  period?  What  wai»  t^" 
character  of  several  of  the  soivfcix^^BiT 
Whst  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Taoc-c^ 
-[What  is  said  of  one  of  the  sovrrrtftui^ 
Before  the  subversion  of  the  Wesiwo  ee- 
pire  what  occurred  to  some  of  ita  nszinfi*  ' 
What  two  nations  may  date  their  frpar»i« 
existence  from  that  event  I  Did  the  sr«¥- 
ral  nations  then  become  detach«^  froc  emt 
another  7    How  are  they  here  coosai«red  ^ 

—  ^^"^  *  Is  said  of  Spain  while  cofudt- 
tut  I  ^  i  :  lion  of  the  emfiire  ?  What  a 
sal  1  rl,.  NJains  in  4187  Of  the  SerTi) 
Of  I  [  I  \  >ri  ]^ds  7  Of  the  Vlaigoths  T-^l^lot 
is  1  1  .  1  ilfS  namesof  Spsin?  Oi' i»  oh 
ha  Of  Its  sobjugation  at  di^rral 

til 

'^  was  France  anciently  raSrd? 
W't'Ti  tail  unong  whom  was  it  divided  I 
Wtuj  19  rl)'  foonder  of  the  Preach  mon- 
arrlA  ?  Wien?  Into  how  many  sod  wfeM 
dyna&iies  hiiire  the  French  kings  beea  divi- 
ded? Who  gave  name  to  the  first  dynaset 
To  what  vear  did  it  continue  HOive  sa  ac- 
count of  the  Franks.  What  is  said  of  Oo- 
vis  ?    By  whom  was  dorts  followed  1] 

20.  What  was  the  ancient  name  of  Eng- 


land 7  How  long  had  the  Romans  abandon- 
ed it  before  the  subverakm  of  the  empire  1 
What  happened  to  the  inhabitants  in  the 
mean  time?  Whose  assiatanee  did  they 
seek?  Wliendidthetribeaftomtbecooii' 
neqt  arrive  ?  What  fottowed  1  Bow  laQ| 
were  the  Saxons  in  sabduing  tha  Britons  1 
What  is  meant  by  the  Heptarchy  7 -(Ike- 
scribe  the  original  inhabitaaia.  wheoee 
was  the  name  Eoj^and  derived  1  ^ywhooi 
was  the  island  first  settled  ?  When  and  by 
whom  was  the  Roman  dnminkin  in  Brtate 
b«gun1  DcacribathcB«^csaih-aiiiwii|i—a 
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and  aicls  of  the  RooMiw  there  under  Clsiktt- 
ua  aod  Neitx  By  Africola,  and  Adrian. 
Who  invited  Uie  Oerman  »ribea  to  Britain  1 
Who  were  their  leaders  1  Who  flrat  be* 
came  aole  king  of  England  1    Whi6n  1] 

Dutinguithed  Charaeten. 
Who  were  tho  diaUnguiahed  cbaraetera 
of  thia  period,  and  for  what  were  thej  cele- 
brated Ml.  What  ia  said  of  Proclus  aa  a 
pliiluaopbor  7  What  of  hie  induatryl 
What  Tain  labour  did  ho  ondertakel 

2.  MeoUoo  particulara  reapectlng  the  IHe 
and  writings  of  Boethioa. 

3.  Who  vns  Procopiua,  and  when  did  he 
flourish  7  What  is  snid  of  his  History-of 
the  rebm  of  Justinian  1 

4.  wiio  was  Casaiodorua,  and  to  what  did 
his  writings  relate  1 

B.  What  can  you  further  aay  of  BeUaarl 
usi 

6.  WhowasOildaal  What  is  said  of  his 
Epistle  1J 

PERIOD  IV. 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod t[  What  is  said  of  the  darlcnesa  In  Ea- 
rope  during  this  period  1  How  was  the  case 
in  the  Fast  7J 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  character  and 
origia  of  the  Ar€U>&.  Whence  Is  their  name 
Baracon  derived  1  Wliat  is  said  of  them  hi 
reference  to  Rome  and  Peraial  Where 
and  when  was  Maliomct  bom  1  In  609  what 
did  he  begin  to  do  1  How  were  hia  impos- 
tures received  1  Whatyearwasthehegtta? 
What  led  to  that  1  What  countries  dki  he 
conquer  1  When  did  he  die  1  How  .naany 
brandies  of  his  family  did  he  leave  1-[  What 
is  the  opinioa  of  aome  historians  req^ecting 
Mahomet  7  What  great  men  were  among 
his  followers  7  Bow  were  the  Arabs  and 
Greeks  broitfht  into  contact  7  To  what 
caus<»«  did  Mahomet  owe  hia  aucceas  in 
part  7]-What  are  the  followers  of  this  im- 
postor called  7  What  ia  the  book  containing 
thrir  creed  called  7  What  are  their  prfeats 
called  7  Uow  did  Mahomet  propagate  his 
reli0on7 

2.  What  are  Calinhs  7  Who  was  thn  first 
Caliph  7  Whom  dia  Mahomet  appoint  7  To 
wliat  did  this  five  rise  7  Uow  many  sects 
are  there  7  what  are  theh*  names  7  Men- 
tion what  they  believe^  and- who  they  are. 
What  course  did  Abu-bckcr  pursue7-nVhat 
occurred  between  him  and  Omar  7}- When 
did  Omar  beghi  to  reign  7  What  did  he 
achieve  In  his  first  and  second  campaign  7 
•iWhat  dki  hia  general,  Amrou,  do  7f. What 
la  said  of  Othman  7  What  of  AU  7-(ReIate 
the  atory  of  Ayesha.] 

3.  In  what  time  did  the  Saracens  rear  a 
power ftil  empire  7  Inacemnryhowfiffdid 
their  dominion  ejdend  7  How  many  caliphs 
were  there  of  Omar's  race  7  Whatdynuty 
sncceedod  7  What  is  said  of  Almanxor  7 
•[Relate  the  atory  of  Aba  Hanifa.]-Who 
ascf»nded  the  throne  in  785  7  By  what  was 
he  distinguished  7  When  did  he  die  7  To 
what  sciences  were  the  Arabians  chiefly 
derocedT-iMeotioii  the  cooquciCa  of  Al 


Vaachid.  Bapett  two  aofodeCM  eopoenv 
Inghim.^ 

4.  What  mroads  did  the  Saracens  make 
upon  the  Eaatem  empire?  With  wliat 
aucceaa  did  they  beaiege  Constantino^e  1 
•(Give  an  account  of  the  Greek  fire.)- When 
did  Justinian  IL  succeed  to  tlie  empire  1 
What  of  his  character  7  What  became  of 
him  7  Who  were  aome  of  the  emperon 
that  followed  7  What  is  said  of  Leo  IIL 1- 
[What  can  you  aay  of  tlie  conduct  and  end 
of  Irene  7]  j 

6.  To  what  year  dM  the  Kingdom  qf  ItaUg 
continue?  How  long  had  the  Lombard 
kin^s  ruled  it  7  How  many  kings  reigned 
dunng  the  remainder  of  Ita  existence  1 
Name  the  principal  of  them.  By  what 
means  did  the  kingdom  come  to  an  end  ^ 
fMention  particnlars  reelecting  Cunibert» 
Luitprand,  Rachisius.  Aatolphua,  Didier.] 

6.  How  long  ilid  Jmain  continue  under 
the  dominion  of  the  viaigoths  7  By  whom 
waa  it  tlien  conquered  7  What  part  re- 
mained free  from  the  Moors  7  What  arnaH 
kingdoma  were  founded  tliere  7-[Who  waa 
sent  to  conqnoT  Spain  7  How  waa  a  unloo 
formed  between  the  conquerora  and  the 
vanquished  7J 

7.  When  waa  Spain  formed  Into  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  7  What  part  remained 
true  to  the  Christian  folth  7  By  whom  and 
where  was  leamhig  cnconraged  1 

6.  In  what  way  did  the  Merovingian  kings 
of  France  enjoy  acarcely  more  than  the 
namet  Who  was  mayor  of  the  palace  in 
the  Ume  of  Thierry  1  What  did  he  do  1 
What  is  said  of  Pepb's  son  7 

9.  To  whom  is  it  owing  under  Providence 
that  the  Mahometan  dominions  did  not  ex- 
tend over  Europe  7-[Bow  was  this  achier- 
ed7]-What  more  iaaaid  of  Charles  7  Who 
were  mayors  of  the  palace  after  hto  de- 
ceaae  7  On  whom  did  the  aole  administra- 
tion at  length  devobe  7  Whyl  When  was 
Pepin  Le  Bref  made  king;  and  what  race 
now  aucceeded  7i[  What  did  he  do  soon  after 
he  was  crowned  f  ] 

10.  How  did  the  temporal  antboilty  of  the 
popes  commence  7  How  were  the  Omits  of 
ranee  extended  7  When  did  Pepin  dlel 
[Rehtfc  an  anecdote  of  him.] 

1 1.  Between  whom  where  the  domlnioas 
of  Pepin  divided  7  Wlio  aoon  obtained  the 
whole  7  By  what  name  Is  Charles  known 
In  history  7  What  is  said  of  his  character  1 
Of  his  treatment  of  the  Sax(ms7  Agalnat 
whom  was  he  successftil  in  war  7-[What  is 
saidofhis  person  and  mind  7  Of  his  efforts 
in  correottng  the  habits  of  his  subjects  1 
When  did  he  experience  a  disaster  Ui  war  7] 

DietinguUhtd  Charaetert. 
Who  were  the  disthigniahed  characters 
in  this  period,  and  for  what  were  they  cele- 
brated Vfl.  What  kind  of  knowledge  had 
Mahomet  1  Describe  the  arguments  he 
employed  to  persuade  men  to  embrace  his 
reliigion.  What  peculiar  doctrine  did  lio 
hivent  7  What  is  sakl  of  his  person,  and 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities  t   Mentios 


UtnsSTIOMB  ON 


ft  Whor  inm  Adhdrael  When  did  he^ 
diet    Whatisrelaxedof  bimasawrfterY  p 

3.  Who  WM  Bede  1  On  what  subject  Is 
kie  celebrated  as  a  writer  1  Did  he  write 
on  other  subtectal  What  Is  said  of  hia  last 
ilclaieas,  and  when  was  his  death  1 
•  4.  Give  some  Ihrther  account  of  Charles 
Ifartel. 

6.  When  did  John  Damaacenns  lloarMi  1 
CiTe  seme  particQlara  of  his  Uh.  What 
dbss  Mosheun  sajr  of  hlmT] 

FERIOD  V. 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  po- 
riodl 

1.  What  was  indnded  hi  the  New  TTctf- 
em  empire  7  When  was  the  title  of  the 
emperor  of  the  West  conferred  on  Charlc- 
macnel  What  should  he  hare  done  in 
or^r  to  restore  the  empire  of  the  Romans  1 
¥iniat  countries  were  included  under  the 
Kew  Western  empire  7  Did  it  long  conti- 
nue Y'[M endon  the  manner  hi  which  Chaile* 
magne  was  crowned.] 

2.  Who  succeeded  him  7  When?  What 
part  of  the  empire  did  not  come  into  the 
hands  of  Louis  the  mild  t  Whom  did  he 
associate  with  him  in  the  empire  1  On  what 
account  did  Louis  do  penance  1  What  is 
said  of  his  children  in  connexion  with  him  1 
•(What  was  tho  cause  of  their  disaffection  1 
Relate  a  circumstance  connected  with  the 
death  of  Louis.] 

8.  Who  succeeded  Louis  hi  a  part  of  his 
dominions  1    When?    What  was  the  occa- 


admintmrnflon  7-{Who  was  tnas  heir  io  tt» 

crown  1] 

8.  When  did  R«^>ert  succeed  9 
the  clrcnmsianee  of  his  excomn 
bj  the  pope.-[What  is  satd  of  the  mupetto- 
tion  of  the  times  1  Was  the  kiBf  hapOT^ 
his  second  marriage  7  What  retaarkMtie 
Act  is  mentioned  in  rmrd  to  Lax^uedoc  Q 

9.  How  and  when  did  Henry  secore  the 
throne  1  What  was  his  character  T-TWIot 
is  said  of  a  famine  Tl 

10.  To  whom  did  Hemy  leave  his  crown) 
Wheni  Whatissaidofhimasaeovrre^T 

11.  When  was  Charles  the  Bald  p?t>> 
claimed  king  of  Itafy  7  What  wa«  the  sate 
of  Italy  aAerhis  death  7  ^lien  <fid  Otho 
the  Great,  reunite  it  to  the  German  empire  9 
What  however  Inppened  to  it  dara^  n>o 
centuries  l-TWbat  anecdote  is  rdaicd  of 
Otho  n.  t>When  was  the  temporal  power  o| 
the  mmes  founded  1  Relate  the  tustorr  of  JL 

12.  What  proportion  of  Spain  <ld  Um 
Christiana  possess  1  Memion  me  piotmcex. 
By  whom  was  the  remahiderof  thei^aiBsyia 
occupied  1  What  is  said  of  Cordova  1  WbK 
circumstance  would  hare  &voiired  the 
Christians  in  recainiag  the  whtrfe  fcu^edm^ 
had  they  been  msposed  7-{How  kx^^trJ  the 
rolendour  of  Cordova  last  %  Whas  adtird  m 
the  divided  state  of  Spahi  t  lJ¥bo  waa  Tb« 
most  distinguished  of  the  knights-emxit  1] 

13.  What  was  the  condition  of  Oersusf 
previouflly  to  the  era  of  Chaiieoi^se ; 
When   was  It  separated   from    FtaiiceT 


How  has  it  stood  related  to  Charlemafcr*! 

sion  and  resuK  of  the  battle  of  Fontenay  1  emoire  1    Who  is  now  noraimdly  rc^ardnl 
Which  of  the  brothers  retained  the  title  of]  as  the  successor  of  the  Roman  empemn  t- 

[Relate  some  of  the  i^articuiajcs  in  the  ear^ 


emperor  1  How  did  they  divide  the  empire 
tfnong  themselves  1  How  did  it  become 
lost  to  France  1'[What  fhrther  is  said  of  the 
battle  of  Fontenay  7  What  of  the  Normans  7] 
(1)  When  did  Lothaire,  the  emperor,  die  7 
Who  was  his  successor  7  (2)  What  was 
^e  character  of  Louia  7  When  did  he  die  7 
<3)  When  did  Charles  assume  the  emph'e7 
What  is  said  of  his  reign  7  What  Is  the 
condition  of  the  grandees  under  the  Carlo- 
vingian  Idngs  7  wliy  is  it  necessary  to  re- 
•ume  our  narrative  or  individoal  countries  7 

4.  Upon  the  death  of  Charles  (the  Bald) 
who  succeeded  as  king  of  France?  When  7 
How  long  was  bis  reign  7  Who  were  his 
■uccessora?  What  ia  said  of  their  reign  7 
•{Mention  the  manner  of  their  death.] 

6.  When  and  how  did  Charles  the  Fat 
come  to  the  throne  7  Who  was  he  7  When 
was  the  imperial  dignity  transferred  to 
Germany  7  On  what  account  7  Who  was 
then  chosen  king?  Who  next  in  8987 
Who  became  kinff  in  9227  When  did 
Ralpho  succeed  7>[  Whence  was  Normandy 
named?] 

6.  Who  was  Louis  IV.  and  when  did  he 
come  to  the  throne  7  What  is  said  of  Hugh 
the  Great  and  Hugh  C^et  under  several  of 
the  French  kings  T-fWhat  does  the  feet 
that  two  of  these  kings  were  poisoned  by 
tholr  queens  show  7] 

7.  Who  vnB  the  head  of  the  third  dynas- 
ty of  Frenchjdngs  7  When  did  he  begin 
to  reign  7   What  was  the  aharacter  of  ms 


kistory  of  Germany. 
14.  who  succeed 


•^ 


succeeded  Chariea  the  Biti? 
When?  What  other  coontiy  dki  he  fo> 
vem? 

16.  When  was  Arnold  prochdiDed? 
What  occurred  daring  his  reign?  Who 
was  the  last  emperor  in  the  male  h»e  ftom 
Charlemagne  7-[How  did  he  cfierfF^om 
what  lime  did  the  empire  become  elective? 

16.  When  fras  Conrad  elected?  Whm. 
did  he  do  7 

17.  Who  succeeded  Conrad  t  What  were 
the  character  and  deeite  of  this  prince  V 
(Was  he  zealous  for  religion  7} 

la  Who  was  Otho  L  the  Great?  When 
was  he  elected  7  What  events  markni  Ms 
reign?  What  is  his  reputation  7  How  few 
was  his  reign?    Where  was  he  intaredV 

So  what  (Ud  Otho  owe  his  asceiMiencv  ta 
Jy?  For  what  purpose  did  he  visit  Ic^? 
Rente  an  incident  in  Otho's  life,  shovra^ 
the  power  of  parental  love.] 

19.  Who  were  the  successors  of  Otho  L 
down  to  the  time  of  Henry  IV.7 

20.  Who  succeeded  hi  10567  Detail  Ma 
history  In  regard  to  his  contests  with  the 
popes.  Bow  long  did  he  live  and  rei^  t 
what  was  Ids  character  7^ What  stoiy  ii 
told  of  his  treatment  from  one  of  tho 
popes 7) 

21.  when  did  England  become  one  eatira 
kbkgdom  7  By  whom  was  fids  chttM  •( 
fleeted?    What  was  the/oec|ii|9vi^<tCRl 

Digitized  by  * 


MODBUN  RISTORT. 
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C  WhitdiBtarbedth«proep«rit7of  the 
■nttiah  for  a  long  timel  Between  whom 
was  Eiif land  divided  by  Ethelwoin-[What 
did  he  srant  to  the  priesthood  1  J- What  bro- 
ther succeeded  Ethelbald  and  Ethelberti 
Wht^ii  did  Alfred  succeed  1 

23.  What  was  the  state  of  his  kingdom  at 
first  1  Wliat  is  said  of  his  talents,  Ac.  7 
What  did  he  do  lor  his  reahn  HWhatplan 
showed  tlie  wisdom  of  his  civil  institutions  1 
Describe  it )- What  contesu  had  ho  with  the 
Danes?  What  was  his  situation  at  one 
time  7  How  long  was  his  reign  1-[In  what 
manner  did  he  cnt  off  the  Danes  1] 

24.  Who  was  the  aucceaaor  of  Alfred? 
How  did  he  conduct  affairs  1  IIow  long  was 
his  reign  1 

25.  Who  succeeded  Edward  1  What  was 
his  character!  Whst  did  he  encourage? 
How  long  was  his  reign  ?-[Wiiat  is  said  of 
the  translation  of  the  Hible?] 

26.  Who  succeeded  Aihelstan ?  When? 
How  did  he  die?  Wiio  succeeded  E<1- 
mund?  When?  What  was  his  ciuurar.ter  ?• 
[What  is  said  of  Dunslan  )] 

27.  Wlio  now  filled  Uie  throne  7  Why 
was  he  persecuted  by  tlie  moiitis  ?-[WhHt 
became  of  his  wife?l 

28.  When  did  Bdjrar  come  to  the  throne? 
What  is  said  of  iiia  private  charartKr  1 
What  of  his  ailuiini#truiions  NlIIuw  did  ii<i- 
fsr  obfain  his  wife,  £lirida  tj 

29.  Who  succeeded  Kd^ar?  Who  wd« 
Ethelred  11.7  Wltat  was  his  aumaiue  t 
Wliai  barbarous  ch'od  did  he  orfl«*r  ?  Ifinv 
was  it  rcvcnj^ffl  I  To  wliom  di<(  the  Miisr- 
llsh  offer  the  kingdom  ?  Wlio  at  loimdi  h.-<- 
serted  it  by  Rnns«?  Who  whs  ih«?  surccd- 
Hor  of  Slhelred  f  With  whom  wan  he 
sbligcd  to  divide  hin  kinsdoiii  t  When  did 
Canute  become  sole  Itin:;  ?  Wlial  iti  MHid<M' 
him  as  a  sovereign  ?*[ll(i\v  was  lie  adcctcd 
towards  the  latter  j^mrt  of  his  life  7] 

30.  Which  two  oi  the  sona  of  Canute  suc- 
eeeded  hiiu  ?  Did  they  reign  long?  Vinm 
their  deatli,  what  did  the  En»lii«h  do  ?  Wiieu 
did  Edward  tlie  Confessor  b»>gin  to  roig.i? 
What  was  itts  merit  ?  Wlioui  did  he  Bp> 
point  to  t)ie  throne  ?-[ Wlial  did  Edward  do 
as  to  the  laws  t] 

31.  On  the  death  of  Etlwanl,  who  took 
possession  of  the  tlu-one?  Describe  the 
contest  between  him  and  William,  duke  of 
Normandy.  What  was  the  character  of 
WilUam's  administration  7  ny  what  means 
did  he  alienate  the  minds  of  the  conquered  7 
•{Of  what  other  regulations  was  he  the  au- 
thor? What  is  the  Doomsday  book  7^  What 
other  events  are  recorded  of  him?  Describe 
his  ehartcter.-rWhai  is  saifl  of  his  person  7 
Relate  an  incideni  in  his  contest  with  hi» 
•on.] 

32.  Who  next  ascended  the  throne  7 
MThen  7  What  was  the  character  of  Ru- 
Ais7  How  was  his  life  terminated  7-[lly 
wImU  19  his  name  perpetuatcfl  ?] 

33b  In  tha  Sastem  empire,  how  many 
emperors  were  there  during  this  perioil7 
What  Is  aakl  of  their  character  1  How  did 
the  Greeks  compare  with  the  other  nations 
sf  Suropo  At  this  time  1-(What  r«gkms  ro 


nuii&ed  to  the  «mpire  in  the  IflDth  caDtvff  Y 
What  is  further  said  of  the  arts,  &c.  of  lh« 
Greeks  7  What  was  the  character  of  Bsf 
sil  1. 7    Wiiat  incident  is  related  of  hie 

rei2:n7  \\*li.il  ww  tho  rr-pntailun  M  Nice- 
ph^^ru.^  Ptio.  Lf  I  Hcliitc  rui  rndtjuicc  of  cm- 
elLy  in  HxbiI  U] 

:u  III  jMi  iiisjory  of  Cftrnw^  how  raanj 
djfi  '  Ml jjcrnra  were  included  in 
th  ^\  Khi  LTccuried  in  ihe  reign 
of  •  ,  \\'|,rii  Aia>  The  rharnrifir  "of 
th.  J....,..-     ^^..•l      ^    .v.,..:,„   ,  ..:^?J 

•^1     W  ;t.lt   ViuLj    _i*u  •- uj..,jwu'i.x    ui    wiU  wiU'a- 

cens,  as  to  science,  ^to.  at  the  beginning  of 
this  period  7  IIow  did  Arabia  los»!  much  of 
its  importance  after  a  time  7- [What  pre* 
vented  the  Saracens  from  perpetuating  an 
immense  empire  7J 

36.  In  what  military  expedition  did  the 
African  Saracens  engage  during,  this  peri- 
od 7    What  was  the  result  ? 

37.  When  was  Bagdad  taken  by  the 
Turks?  What  ensued  1[ What  is  said  oi 
AdadodawUi  1  What  striking  anecdote  ie 
related  o<'Mahmud  Gazni7J 

DisfiH^uUhed  Cfiaraeteri. 

Who  wore  the  distinguished  characters 
of  tliis  poritid,  4nd  lor  what  werp  they  dis- 
ringuiiihfdl-ll.  What  ui'ne  particulars  can 
be  uivMii  of  Charlt-uutgTM^  as  a  sovereign? 
Am  ic»  his  private  character  ? 

2.  Wlio  wwi  Vh<Mn\n1  Wliot  did  ho 
writr  1    Wiien  di«l  he  die  7 

<t.  MeniioM  isotiie  imrticulars  respecting 
Cn^rna.     VV  hal  dul  lie  write? 

4.  W2in'.  iiJ«aidor  AiritMl,astohiswisdem 
and  itiety  t    How  did  he  usually  divide  his 

tUIH."  f 

r>.  Wliaj  is  wild  of  the  learning  of  Al  Ra- 
7.i  i    When  did  he  die  ? 

G.  Al  what  lime  did  Avicenna  live  1 
What  is  said  of  his  <(tudy  of  Aristotle? 

7.  When  did  t^uidas  flourish?  By  what 
only  is  he  known  IJ 

PERIOD  VI. 
Whst  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod  7-1  By  what  was  tJic  age  peculiarly  cha- 
racterized ?] 

1.  In  describing  the  Crtisatk;  what  do 
we  hiclude  I    Who  participated  in  them  7 

2.  What  were  the  crusades?  Whattlieir 
object?  What  their  cause  or  origin?  Who 
instigated  them  ?-[ Why  is  Jodea  interesting 
to  the  Christian  vrorld  7  Is  the  fanaticfsm 
of  the  crusaders,  considering  the  sge,  much 
to  be  wondered  at?) 

2^  How  many,  and  how  ktiig  continuedi 
were  the  cmsading  expeditions?  What 
nation  was  the  most  enthusiastic  in  themi 
By  whom  was  the  first  crusade  preached? 
Who  had  previously  contemplated  the  same 
design  1  flow  many  councils  were  held  for 
this  object  7  Was  Peter  fitted  for  his  place  7 
How  many  persons  did  he  lead  to  the  East  f 
When  did  they  commence  their  march  Y 
How  many  soon  followed  them?  What  be- 
came of  them7-[Who  was  Peter?  How 
came  he  to  conceive  of  such  a  project) 
What  did  ho  do  to  eof^fe  Ohristiaas  (a  kl 


w 


l9tBMtO0ni  OH 


WiMt  MTt  or  cbartcten  Mbwed  bin  I 
Bow  did  Uiej  conduct  themtfetvea  on  theii 
raoteY  What  portion  of  them  reached  Pa- 
iMtlnel  Wheve  were,  the  remainder  de- 
fcatedy 

3.  When  did  a  new  boat  arrive  at  Gon- 
■tanttooplel  What  waa  the  character  of 
to  oommandersi  Mention  them.  MThat 
Waa  the  number  of  the  warriora,  Ac  1 
With  what  result  did  ther  meet  the  Sara- 
c«na1-[What  was  the  condition  of  Conatan- 
dnMte  at  rhla  time  1  How  did  the  cmaa- 
denriuid  tlie  Greeks  mutually  regard  each 
other?  How  did  the  emperor  treat  the 
G^roiseal  Deacribe  the  qualities  of  their 
leaders.  Br  what  meana  did  Mice  fall  1 
How  was  Edeaaa  conqueiedl  How  was 
Antioch  taken  1  What  was  the  conduct  of 
the  Croises  here  1    What  fbllowcd  1] 

4.  Howand  when  was  Jerusalem  taken  1 
How  many  of  the  first  expedition  were  left 
to  encamp  about  Jerusalem  1  How  many 
Buropeans  had  bv  this  time  been  sacrificed  t 
What  places  had  been  gained  ?.|  Were  the 
victories  of  the  crusaders  easily  gained  1 
What  embarrassments  did  they  meet  with  1 
in  taking  Jerusalem,  how  did  they  treat  their 
ftesll 

6.  Who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
kfaudom  which  the  crusaders  established 
InPdestinel  To  whom  was  he  soon  com- 
pelled to  resign  his  kingc^ml  Wliat  act 
weakened  the  power  of  the  crusaders  1- 
[What  was  obtajned  by  the  first  crusade  11 

«.  What  ia  the  dote  of  the  second  cru- 
sade 1  Who  was  the  preacher  of  this  cm- 
aide  1  What  sovereigns  were  engaged  in 
Itl  How  large  was  their  force  1  In  what 
way  did  the  enterprise  end  in  disaster  1- 
[Qvre  an  account  of  St  Bernard.] 

7.  What  was  the  sute  of  the  Holy  Land 
detween  the  second  and  third  crusades  1 

a  What  was  the  occasion  of  the  third 
omsade  7  When  was  Jerusalem  taken  by 
Baladin  7  How  were  the  inhabitants  treated  1 

9.  How  was  Europe  affected  by  the  loss 
of  Jerusalem  1  Was  a  third  cfusade  easily 
excitedl  What  aoTerelgns  were  prcTalled 
on  to  enrage  1  How  many  forces  had  Philip 
and  Rjciiard  1  What  beoame  of  Barbarossa 
and  hie  armyl  From  what  cause  was  it 
that  Rlcbanl  was  at  length  led  alone  to  sus- 
tain the  conflict  1  Whom  did  he  defeat  7 
What  befel  him  in  attempting  to  return 
home1-fWhat  is  said  of  the  treaty  between 
Richard  and  Saladini  Relate  the  story  of 
Richard's  captivity.] 

10.  How  much  did  Richard  do  for  Pales- 
tine 1  When  was  a  fonrth  crusade  fiUcd 
out?  Who  was  its  leader  1  What  enemy 
did  they  meet  with  1  WluU  city  did  they 
takel  What  did  the  Venetians  do  in  this 
enterprise  7[  Why  is  it  diflicuh  to  designate 
disthictly  the  seTeral  crusades  1  What  did 
the  present  crusade  spring  (h>m1  Who 
was  Its  preacher  1  What  is  iaid  of  him? 
Wlwt  was  the  condition  of  Constantinople 
at  this  time?  What  wa«  the  force  of  me 
■Uod  army  broncht  ii4;ain8t  It  ?  By  v^hat 
ficeases  was  their  vieiory  markeil  7) 

II   How  was  Baldwin  rcvrarded  1    What 


soon  bec«tfl«  of  Mml  Bo«r  %»ere  tile  fcfr 
perU  dominioiM  shared  I  Row  long  <Srf 
the  dominion  of  the  Laihia  ^mt  1 

12.  What  expedkkms  were  tttMed  oa(  wmc^ 
ceedhig  the  enisade  agaibai  tbe  Greek  es^ 
pire  7  What  acema  to  bare  beesi  tbefr  ch- 
ject  1  Hid  their  acqoiaitiona  a:TmiI  any  tMag 
in  theeodi 

IS.  1^  wfmm  waa  the  laat  ofibe  crswa rtw 
ledl  Waa  the  spirit  now  tiying  aw«y9 
Who  kept  it  alive  for  a  lew  y^eara  T  Watf 
waa  his  (^haractcrl  When  cfid  Ixmis  aat 
out  on  his  adventuce  1  ^iMt  wnaa  bis  sDe> 
cess  in InvadingBgyptT    What  <fid  he  ds 


on  returning: to  France  7  la  what  cuiaiifcw 
pnuect  did  lie  agatn  engaae  Y  How  cbd  f 
ena7-{ What  circumstance  mflueneedJLo^ 


tai  the  course  be  tookl     What 
showed  his  seal  7    Wbatdidtbei 
Looia  and  Ma  army  coat  him  T    Br  ^ 
people  was  he  joined  in  bis  secood  i 
tion  7    Whither  did  the  Enalieii  pofHoa  at 
the   Ibrees  afterwards   gol    Were  they 
finally  successful  7] 

14.  Mention  some  of  the  caoaea  of  ^ 
decline  of  the  crusading  spirit. 

15.  What  different  opiniotis  have  beco 
entertahied  respecting  the  eflccxs  of  Iba 
crusades 7  What  opinion  ia  here  lasiiiiita 
ed  7  Might  not  the  good  which  they  are 
sometimes  supposed  to  have  prateced» 
been  more  elfectuany  reabBed  ia  otber 
ways  7  What  conaidcratioos  lead  os  to  be- 
Ueve  that  the  evil  greatly  orerbatences  the 
good7 

16.  When  did  Lonia  VL  asceod  tba 
throne  of  France  7  What  was  the  issac  ef 
his  war  with  Henry  L  of  Enatandt 

17.  Who  succeeded  bhn  7  iVben  7  Bsa 
long  did  he  reign7  hi  what  way  dU  he 
lose  a  portion  or  his  aionarchy  7-(To  miM 
supenrtition  was  he  Inclined  1) 

ia  Who  ascended  the  tfanme  ia  11697 
How  long  was  hl-i  reign  7  What  is  said  a< 
him  as  a  aovereian  7  What  were  the  bmI 
signal  events  of  bis  reign  7-[How  siid  stea 
was  Normandy  re-united  to  the  crova  ef 
France  n- What  institution  may  be  dstei 
from  his  reign  7 

19.  When  dk)  Louis  Vm.  meaoc  ibe 
thronel  When  did  be  die  1  WhatisaBid 
of  him  1 

20.  When,  and  under  whose  rcfebcydM 
Louis  PL  become  klng7  What  were  bto 
monU  qualities  7  What  is  said  of  his  aar 
with  England  7 

21.  Who  succeeded  7  Wheni  Por«lat 
had  he  a  passion  7-tWhat  drduastaMe 
caused  his  death  71 

22.  Who  ascended  the  thrane  ia  I9B5t 
How  did  his  dlspositioa  coatraat  wUh  Ms 
person7  What  resulted  from  his  coakat 
with  the  pope7  What  did  ha  doia  13H7- 
(Mendon  some  particulan  of  Us  csoleaf 
with  the  pope.)  ^ 

23.  Who  secured  the  thxoaeof  l^tfiaaA 
in  1100  Y  Who  waa  dis  rigtaUhl  liah-1 
How  was  Robert  fndneed  to  IbnaD  Mi 
right  7    How  was  he  tnmmd  bf  nEasrl 

ProttdeiM»(t  l^nStM  Ma  tiMMrf 
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Mom  <fid  H«arT  wk*  the  Monan  wui 
lluoo  blood  1    Tell  the  stonr  of  his  aor.'i 

death  11 

di.  Who  wu  crowned  in  11X7  TV  whom 
did  the  cxown  bekuc  of  richtt  B'^^rdidthe 
contest  wMeh  the  Earl  orGlonceater  ean 
ried  on  affainat  Stephen)  evdt  Bj  wl 
means  «aa  the  enceeaaior.  aeearedto  Hen- 
ry, aoa  of  Blaudl  Whj^  iisaklof8tepbett>a 
reign  {-(What  gave  to  toe  arialocraoj  great 
power,  during  hia  reign  1] 

26.  When  did  Henrr  iL  aocceed  t  Of 
what  race  was  he  (he  first  1  What  la  aaid 
of  his  power  and  dominional  What  did 
England  owe  to  him  1  In  what  respect  waa 
Uenrr  unfortunate  1-[How  waa  Beoket  pro* 
moted)  What  design  had  he  in  view} 
What  la  said  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  these 
timesi  What  are  called  the  Constitutions 
•f  Clarendon  t  Did  Becket  submit  to  them  7 
What  ensued  in  respect  to  himi  To  what 
Mperstitions  did  his  death  ghre  rise  1^What 
la  said  of  Hcbrj's  conquest  of  Ireland  % 
(What  were  the  Irish  in  early  timea?  How 
did  Henry  diride  Ireland  ?>  What  to  said  of 
his  last  years  1  What  contesU  had  he  with 
his  sons  1  Br  what  means  was  his  life  ter- 
minated t*rTeU  the  story  of  yooog  Henry's 
death.)- What  is  said  of  the  character  and 
reisnofHenrTlI.  1 

2B.  When  did  Richard  L  ancceedl  What 
Was  his  character  1  How  did  his  chivalric 
wars  affect  his  country  1 

27.  Who  now  succeeded  1  When  did  his 
reign  commence  and  end  1  By  what  was  it 
marked?  What  occorred  between  him 
and  the  pope  1  When,  and  by  what  meana 
did  John^s  subjects  obtain  the  fiunotts  BCag- 
na  Charta7[Of  what  did  this  charter  con- 
siat?  What  other  charter  did  ^hn  grant  1]- 
In  what  state  of  affairs  was  John  suddenly 
called  from  life  ^r  What  was  his  character  f  ] 

2B.  Who  was  John's  successor  1  What 
Is  said  of  his  disposition  and  Understanding  1 
What  of  his  reign  1  Who  attempted  to  wrest 
the  sceptre  from  Henry  7  Wnat  ensued  7- 
[From  what  era  la  dateo  the  Honse  of  Com- 
mons 7  What  occurred  m  the  battle  be- 
tween Prince  Edward  and  Leicester  7]- 
What  was  the  state  of  the  kingdom  during 
the  fauter  part  of  Henry's  reign  Y  What 
was  its  length  7 

39.  When  was  Bditard  L  crowned?  What 
was  his  first  object7  What  waa  his  next 
project  7-[Whence  is  It  that  the  eldest  son 
oftheUngis  styled  Prince  of  Wales  7  Who 
■re  theWelsh7>What  was  Edward's  next 

Soject  7-rWhat  waa  the  northern  part  of 
e  island  anciently  called  7  When  does 
the  history  of  BootiuMi  become  more  cer- 
tain7  What  ia  said  of  Bfaloum  lit  1  What 
was  the  state  of  Scotland  under  Alexander 
I.,  David  L,  and  William  L  7  What  part  did 
Edward  take  in  a  competition  between 
Bruce  and  Ballol7^Bow  bng  did  the  war 
with8eotlandcontlnne7  Was  the  coimtry 
finally  conquered  7  What  was  Edwafd  pre- 
paring to  do  at  the  time  of  his  death  7  How 
bogSd  he  ttve  and  lelgn  MTeBtbe  story  of 
Wi3lM«.  What  is  said  of  Robert  Bruee  1)- 
What  was  tlM  cbaneter  of  BdwanLI  WHM 


ia  MM  of  the  oonHitalSoRof  Imted,  dari!« 
Usreiflit 

aa  What  waa  the  state  of  thvmmmp, 
dorinf  this  period7  How  were  the  cmp^ 
nirs  Frederick  h  and  Henry  VL  treateoby 
the  pop«a7  What  la  said  of  the  iOabm  of 
the  popes  npoB  the  empire  f  What  was  a 
consequence  of  the  eontantiona  between 
'*^^tanperkd  and  pi|)al  pafwer87    What  ia 

d  of  Frederick  u.  7  What  waa  the  stata 
of  the  empire  after  hia  death  7.[Who  waa 
at  one  thne  a  nomhial  aovereignt  Y/lm 
waa  the  eondiiionofthe  empire  then  7  B^ 
late  an  aneedou  of  Henry  Vl.  What  waa 
remarkable  daring  the  reign  of  Lothariual) 

31.  Where  hare  some  of  the  afiaira  at 
the  £««afen»  empire  been  riraady  narrated  7 
How  many  emperors  were  tblere  during 
this  period?  When  waa  Cooatantinopla 
recovered  from  ita  Latin  conqnarMB  7  By 
whom  7.(Tell  how  Conatantinople  was  c^ 
ken.  Describe  the  diatinguiahed  men  4>e* 
aidea  NtoohigQa.  Detail  the  Ate  of  Ao- 
dronicos.) 

92.  DM  the  ampireof  the  iSlsraosMscoma 
to  an  end  before  the  conclusion  of  this  po» 
rlod7  How  k)ng  did  they  hold  their  do- 
main alter  it  waa  recovered  firom  the  cm* 
8aders7  When  did  the  TartarabkA  one  th« 
Saracen  empire  7  Who  was  the  kat  of  the 
caliphs  7  What  ia  said  of  the  taldngofBMf- 
dad  7.[What  is  related  of  tl.e  caliphMoham- 
med7  Whatof  AtlIoktafl7  WWofMba- 
taseroT] 

33.  When  did  Qengbis  Khan  and  hia  soe- 
cessors  establish  their  dominion  In  Ckinat 
WhatiasaidofKubtanr,hisson7  Who  were 
the  last  sovereigns  of  the  nineteenth  dyu^ 
ty7  How  long  did  the  Chinese  dominion 
ise  7  How  dkl  Kublay  govem  the  Chl- 
neae  7-(Oive  an  account  oftha  MoguU  and 
their  coaqueata^] 

DittiiiguUhed  CharaUen, 

Who  were  the  distinguished  eharactert 
In  Period  Vt,  and  for  what  were  they  emi- 
nent T-fWhere  and  when  was  Abelard  bora  t 
What  were  the  weak  pointa  hi  hia  ehanc- 
ter7    On  what  subjects  did  he  write 7 

2.  WhowaaWatterdeMapea?  Whatla 
said  of  his  poetry  7 

&  What  is  said  of  Averroea,  In  respect  to 
his  knowledge?  What  waa  he  In  privala 
hie?  ^ 

4.  Relate  tiie  particnlara  of  the  Bfo  of 
Genghis  Ithan. 

&  What  la  said  of  the  acholarahip  of 
Blatthew  Paiia7  For  wbal  work  waa  ha 
peculiarly  flued7    What  la  hia  great  pro* 

6.  Give  the  history  of  Thottaa  AqnlnM. 
Are  hia  writtna  valuable? 

7.  When  ana  wtiere  was  Roger  Bacon 
bora7  What  happened  to  him  on  acoeadt 
of  hia  great  attatemenla?  Give  soom  par- 
ticulars raspeodng  his  knowledfe-) 

PERIOD  VO. 
What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  tUa  p^ 
riod7 
L  OnwhataocpamiaC 
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fWte  to  b«  Bfltodl 

wliom  HM  their  empire  eetebllehed  HWhat 
to  aakl  of  the  origin  of  the  Turks  1  Where 
did  the  SteUnkide  Toike  Ibuod  an  empire  1 
When,  Mid  by  whom  wu  it  deetro]red'?> 
Bow  (fid  Othman  effect  hie  obiecti  What 
nrevented  the  Turlu  from  •oorrertinc  the 
Qveek  empire  at  an  early  periodl  who 
were  their  principal  aovereigns  dorfnfthis 
period M^^nat  la  aaid  of  Orehant^Who 
wma  Tamerlane)  Deaeribe  the ronteM be- 
tween him  and  BaJaMC  L  What  to  aaM  of 
AmurathlLI] 

2.  What  were  the  principal  of  the  fltstes 
of  lialv  ?  When  were  mo«  of  them  fnund* 
adi 

8.  When  had  Venice  become  conalderA' 
blel  What  cooqueata  did  the  Venetians 
make  allerwardal  What  ia  aaid  of  them 
•s  merehanUY  When  and  how  did  they 
lose  many  of  their  po9aeasiona1<[Ilelate  an 
tocideat  tn  Venetian  history  1] 

4.  When  did  Florence  become  a  repabliel 
How  long  did  it  maintain  its  Independence  9 
Br  whst  was  it  distincnished  f  What  to 
■aid  of  the  AmilT  oftheMedicisI 

6.  What  reladon  did  Naples  and  Sicily 
bear  to  each  other  1  Between  what  powers 
were  they  the  aeate  of  war  1 

6  What  waa  tlie  conation  of  the  Eslatea 
of  the  Ghorch  doring  thto  periodl  What 
event  took  place  in  recurd  to  the  popedom, 
tothettooeof  Henry  VILY  Bywliobi,and 
when  was  the  change  made  1  When  and 
by  whom  was  the  see  remored  back  to 
Bome7  What  toctiona  existed  to  regard 
to  the  popedomi  How  were  they  ended  1 
What  has  thto  dirttion  been  caUedY 

7.  When  did  Genoe  become  a  repoblici 
What  afterwards  befel  the  Genoese  H  Wtist 
to  said  of  them  as  a  commercial  people  1] 

a  Who  sacceeded  Pliilip  on  the  throne 
of  France 7  When)  Who  waa Philip  V., 
and  how  long  did  he  reign  7-[Por  What  was 
Philip  V.notorionsi) 

9.  Who  was  bis  sucoeHnr  l-CWhat  is  said 
Ofthe  Salic  tow  1) 

la  When  did  Philip  VI.  come  to  the 
throne  7  On  what  ground  did  Bdwsrd  lU 
of  England,  claim  It  1  What  ensued  1  What 
was  Philip's  character  1-[WhT  is  the  eldest 
son  of  the  French  king  styled  Daimhto  7 
Wh«t  is  said  of  a  plague  at  t£ls  time  7] 

11.  When  did  John  the  Good  succeed  7 
In  what  respect  waa  he  unfortunate  7 
(What  to  said  of  his  capdTJ^I] 

12.  Who  sueceeded7  What  was  achiev' 
6diahlsreign7  What  la  said  of  him  as  a 
sovereim7 

13.  When  did  Charlea  VI.  succeed  to  the 
ktogitom7  Mentton  some  of  the  evento  of 
his  reign.  What  was  the  consequence  of 
the  battto  of  Agtaiconrti  What  wal  the 
character  of  Charles  7-rl>e8cribe  the  fleet 
which  was  fitted  out  to  iuTade  Engfamd.1 

14.  When  and  where  was  Charles  VD. 
crowned  7  Where  waa  Henry  VL  of  Eng- 
land crowned,  at  the  aame  Ume7  What 
ensued  ttom  this  compecltion7  Whst  i^- 
markabto  transaction  occurred  at  Uie  siege 
sflMtoMsl-fTBll  the  sloiy  of  Joan  of  ArcT]- 


How  WM  BMMK^f  Ih*  FtaBdl  1 

ptoeed  nnder  Chartes'n  mwmj  Hllow  _ 
the  death  of  Charles  hnateaed  1  Wtet  b 
said  ofthe  Pragmatto  SatzictioA  1] 

14|.  When  did  Hdward  IL  aacend  Ihs 
throne  of  Bmgiamdt  "Whmt  was  las  ch» 
ractor7  What  to  aaid  of  hia  da<ea(«  da 
baltte  of  Bannockbiiml  To  whoae  wick- 
edneaa  did  he  toU  a  victim  1-{I>eacnbe  te 
battto  whh  the  Scots.  Hetote  the  coc^ 
stances  of  hto  death.] 

15.  Who  sacceeded hknl  IWlwal  Us- 
der  wboKp  rpafncy  1  WTi  rr.^  jid  be  n^i 
gutoh  Lhe  ^oi»  I  UoM  d  war  rM 
between  FTonce  aiid  Li'  Dcaam 
the  two  fsfuoue  baXLte^  ere  Hw^fct 
•[How  naiij  u/  thf  Frc-n  ■  the  bserie 
of  Cn  Hsy  r  In  thr  buti:'  ettoramlitf 
hsppcticd  mihv  Prencii  k^u^  ■  ' 
the resijlt  uT th«  Umilt  ^(  li^iiixa 
the  Scot*  antl  le^iih^h  1} 

16.  Wb«ie¥ltodiJ  EiH^ 
thedecltoeoriHeT    Hi. 
ter  of  the  Stock  Prtoei 
Ms  sgfl  and  rt^fD  did  E^l-^ 

1  hit  eh  ■ 


"^potoaceia 
Lhcchsno> 
hat  jearef 
iel    Wtol 


Whoi  (Sd 

f 
1 


17.  Who  wu  Rii-luLM!  n 
he  suciL«>etiJi  Wltai  m*  1l,_ 
What  was  the  condition  of  hto 
How  was  he  deprived  of  hto  acncie  wd 
life  7-(How  were  the  people  dtoaRcted  to- 
wards the  adminiatrBtion?  W1m(  naaftkcr 
of  people  were  headed  by  Wat  T^-ler,  Ac  1 
In  what  way  was  Tytor  d««stroyed,  sbnI  «• 
der  restored?  What  waa  the  grooid  «t 
controveray  between  the  hovaaea  ei  Tcrk 
and  Lancaster?] 

174.  Who  was  Henry  IV.  1  What  is  ths 
daieofhiareton?  WlMt  trouble  dM  he  e^- 
perience7  Where  did  he  defeat  the  nadr- 
contenU7-[Deecribe  the  battle.] 

la  What  is  said  of  Henrr  as  a  peneca. 
tor7  Bywhat  was  the  latter  nut  of  hto  ilB 
embittered  7-(lliepeat  an  incident  here  nar- 
rated. ]>  When  did  Henry  dto  1  WIm  waa 
his  character? 

19.  When  dU  Henry  V.  aseend  Ae 
throne?  What  is  mentioned  respecttog ha 
refbrmation?  Whh  what  force  aad  aae- 
cess  did  he  torade  France  7-rilbw  waa  the 
battto  of  Agtocouit  gained  ?i-Wlh  what 
force  and  success  did  he  Invade  Fraace 
agato?  At  what  H;e  did  he  dtof-lWhiit 
waa  agreed  on  at  the  treaty  <tf  Troyea? 
What  was  Henry's  character  1) 

SO.  At  what  ase,  and  year,  and  vmder 
whose  regencv,  (fid  Henry  VL  succeed  hia 
father?  At  what  ace  waa  he  crowned  ktog 
of  Prance?  By  what  event  waa  F^aBoa 
saved?  When  an  aduk,  what  did  Umaj 
prove  to  be?  What  la  aaid  of  hto  qweea 
liaxgaxet?  What  insurrection  oecwrred 
during  his  reign  7-[Relate  the  alory  of  Jack 
Cade?]- What  encouraged  the  duke  of  ToiIl 
to  aasert  Ills  clatan  to  ine  throne? 

21.  In  the  hiatory  ofthe  Gtrmam  <asa^», 
what  important  event  occmrred  to  Bf4l 
Give  an  account  of  h.  What  waa  the  attta 
of  the  empire  when  Rhodotohna 

the  throne?    What  was  lie  el 

(What  anecdoto  to  related  af  htaatj 
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9S.  Who  wu  the  next  emperor  7  When  1 
When  did  Albert  L  succeed  hUn?  What 
resulted  (torn  hit  01  treatment  ofthe  Swiss  1 
How  many  pitched  battles  did  their  liberty 
costi  \Viio  was  the  indiruinent  in  pro- 
dacing  this  revolution  1-[Relate  thestoiVof 
WliUara  TeU.) 

33.  How  man/  emperors  succeeded  Al- 
bert during  the  remainder  of  this  period  1 
-( Wliai  is  said  of  the  InfeUcltr  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  reign  of  Henry  VftL  What  in* 
stance  of  lanwcism  occurred  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  V.  7) 


at  What  dynaallee  of  the   empire  of 

•     ludcdlnf — 

canal  duff 

of  the  eslabUshment  of  Po^s  religion  1    How 


China  are  included  in  this  period  1    When 
wa«  the  fiunous  canal  dug  1    What  is  said 


long  did  the  21sl  dynasty  last  7  How  many 
emperors  ?[What  is  sadd  of  Chul  What 
is  related  ofChing-tsu  1\ 

DUtinguUhed  Ckaroeten. 
Who  were  the  distinguished  characters 
of  this  period,  and  for.  what  were  they  cele- 
brated Ml.  What  are  the  incidents  in 
Dante's  ufel  What  is  said  of  his  literary 
worlcsl 

2.  For  what  Is  Fetrarch  deservedly  cele- 
brated? What  is  said  of  his  genius  and 
writings  ?  What  was  a  very  singular  event 
of  his  life? 

3.  What  Is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Boc- 
cace  1  What  was  the  character  of  bis  poet- 
ry &nd  prose  7 

4.  What  exposed  WIcUlfTe  to  the  Jealousy 
of  the  monks?  Did  they  displace  himl 
What  ensued  I  Wlien  tried  as  a  heretic,  to 
what  circumstance  did  he  owe  his  safety  7 
What  work  did  he  leave  in  print  1 

6.  What  wai  Froissart  as  a  historian! 
Of  what  was  he  fond  7 

6.  Give  an  account  of  Gower. 

7.  What  is  the  character  of  Chaucer's 
poetry  7  How  did  he  spend  the  latter  part 
ofhi8Ufe7] 

PERIOD  VHT. 

What  Is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod 7 

1.  By  what  is  the  history  of  the  TStrkUh 
empire  signalized  at  this  era  7  Who  was 
the  last  emperor  of  the  East 7  What  was 
the  state  of  his  dominions  7  Who  was  the 
leader  on  this  occasion  7  Was  it  a  difficult 
conquest  7  How  long  had  the  Eastern  en>- 
pire  subsisted  7  What  countries  were  af- 
terwards subdued  7  By  what  means  did 
Italy  escape  7-rWhat  was  Mahomet's  age  at 
this  time  f  What  his  force  7  How  did  the 
Greeks  behave  themselves  7> What  is  said 
of  Mahomet  as  a  patron  of  arts  7  Who  were 
his  successors  during  this  period  l-fWhat 
iSBaidofBaiazetlL?  Of8eIimL7  OfSo- 
lymanl.7  OfSeUmlLT  Of  Amurath  HL 1 
OfMahometIIL7] 

2.  In  what  respect  chiefly  are  the  events 
in  Italian  history  important?  What  was 
the  condition  of  Florence  during  thtspe- 
riodl  What  fiunily held  sw^y there  1  How 
lent  7  What  was  included  under  the  title 
•f  (he  Eflpoblic  of  Florence  HWNt  is  mid 


of  Cosmo  de  Medici,  as  a  insn  of  wmUb, 
taste,  &c.  7  What  is  said  of  Lorenzo?  Of 
Cosmo,  the  second  of  that  name  7  Relate 
the  story  respecting  himself  and  his  sons.1 

3.  What  was  the  conditicm  of  the  Pope's 
dominions  during  this  period?  What  was 
now  the  powSr  of  the  pqpacv  7  What  was 
the  conduct  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  relative 
to  Charles  Vm.  7  How  did  Charles  lose  bis 
conquest  7-rWhat  lesson  did  Europe  learn 
from  the  eiTect  of  this  confederacy  7  Re- 
late an  anecdote  illustrating  the  crimes  and 
the  punishment  of  Alexander  Ind  Cmnr 
Borgia.  1 

4.  Who  began  to  reign  in  France  in  1461 1 
What  course  did  he  pursue  1  What  was 
his  character  7  What  good  regulations  did 
he  leave  7  Prom  his  time,  what  was  the 
French  king  styled  l-p^luu  instance  of  bar^ 
baritycan  be  mentioned?] 

6.  When  and  under  whose  regency  did 
Charles  V\U.  succeed?  How  long  did  he 
reign  7-rWhat  was  his  character  7] 

g;  Who  was  Louis  XH.  7  When  did  he 
ascend  the  throne  7  How  was  he  resardad 
by  the  French?  How  did  be  lose  hlvltalisn 
possessions  7-r What  (fid  he  sav  In  justifViiw 
himself  for  the  pardon  of  nis  enemiesl 
Also  in  vindication  of  his  economy?] 

7.  Who  was  Francis  1. 1  When  was  he 
callod  to  the  throne?  State  the  cause  and 
the  consequences  of  the  enmity  between 
Francis  and  Charles  V.-(In  what  partlcu- 
larly  had  Charies  the  superiority  7  which 
party  was  defeated  hi  the  battle  of  BiagraS' 
sa?  What  Is  related  of  the  batth)  of  Psvlal 
What  was  the  occasion  of  a  league  against 
Charle;  7  What  was  his  success  m  hivading 
Prance  7  What  occasioned  a  renewed  con* 
test  7    What  saved  France  from  ruin  7] 

a  Wlien  did  Francis  die  7  What  Is  hl« 
rejratation?  What  is  said  of  the  French 
court  ?rWhat  does  Millot  say  of  his  good 
and  bad  qualities  7] 

9.  When  did  Henry  H.  succeed  bis  fhtherl 
What  was  his  character  7  Did  be  continue 
the  war  h)  which  his  ftther  engaged  1  What 
was  the  event  most  glorious  to  his  relgnt 
Whence  may  the  origin  ofthe  civil  wars  In 
Prance  be  dated  7-rBy  what  accident  was 
Henry  deprived  of  life  t] 

10.  When  was  Francis  H.  raised  to  the 
throne 7  Wliose  husband  was  he?  Ohro 
an  account  of  the  only  Important  event  fat 
this  reign  7-rWhat  had  the  Protestants  re* 
solved  to  do  7  By  whom  were  they  secret- 
ly abetted  1] 

11.  Under  whose  regencv  did  Charles  CT. 
succeed  his  brother 7  When  7  What  is 
said  of  the  difficulties  between  the  Catho* 
lies  and  Protestants  9  Prom  what  cause  did 
they  go  St  length  to  war7-[What  is  said  of 
the  extent  of  the  Protestant  religion  under 
Francis  1. 7    Of  Its  persecution  under  Hen* 

S'H.?  Ofthe  conference  at  Poimrt  What 
d  the  Protestants  obtain  by  the  wart 
Give  an  account  ofthe  massacre  of  0t  Bar- 
tholomew. What  was  the  eflbct  of  this  on 
CaMnirail] 

12.  Who  was  the  ■ocesfsor  of  Chsri— 
IX.1   What  was  blichtfieurl  WiMtdM 
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the  Oitholicfl  do  acunft  the  HugaenoU  in 
nit  rei^ 7[0f  what  weak  policy  wa«  the 
king  cuUlyl  Bow  did  he  meet  with  hie 
death'] 

13.  T3  what  hooae  did  the  sceptre  now 
paM?  As  king  of  France,  by  what  name 
was  Ilcnry  m.  of  Mavarre  known  1  What 
particulara  are  mentioned  concerning  him 
daring  the  present  period  7 

14.  By  what  meang  was  Henrys  VL  of 
England  td  length  hurled  firom  his  throne  1 
On  which  side  was  justice  1  What  were 
the  symbols  of  the  parties  into  which  the 
Bnglitfh  people  were  divided)  When  did 
hostilities  commence  7-{Mention  the  princi- 
pal battles  that  were  fooflht  previoos  to  the 
accession  of  Edward  IV.  j 

15.  When  did  Edward  IV.  (uUt  consider 
himself  as  king  1  Who  was  hel  In  what 
battle  did  he  finally  triumph  over  the  Lan> 
casterians  t  What  became  of  King  Henry 
•nd  the  Pr'mce  of  Wales  t-(1lelate  the  story 
of  the  yomig  prince.}- What  was  the  charac- 
ter of  Cdward,  when  secure  on  the  throne  1 
Bow  and  at  what  sge  did  he  die  7 , 

16.  When,  and  under  whose  protection, 
did  Edward  v.  succeed  his  ftther  7  What 
toon  became  ofhim  and  his  brother  1  Who 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  at  the  same 
ttanet.[ReIaie  the  story  of  the  two  young 
princes.] 

17.  Wno  avenged  the  crimes  of  Richard  1 
When  was  the  battle  of  Bosworth  fought  7 
What  did  it  terminate  7.[What  is  said  of  the 

.person  of  Richard  7] 

la  What  title  did  the  Earl  of  Richmond 
assume?  Wheal  Bow  did  he  unite  the 
tights  of  the  two  houses  7  Of  what  house 
was  he  the  first  king  7  By  what  means  did 
Henry  produce  a  decree  of  discontent 
among  his  people  7  Was  the  ^neral  tran- 
quillity of  his  reign  sometimes  disturbed  7 
•fWhat  is  related  of  certain  impostors  73- 
What  was  characteristic  of  all  the  Tudor 
sovereigns  7  How  was  Henry  useftil  to  the 
nation)  Wliat  was  the  greatest  stain  in  his 
eharacterl 

19.  Who  succeeded  to  the  throne  7 
When  7  What  were  his  prospects  7  Were 
the  hopes  entertahied  req>ecting  hioo,  ful- 
filled? What  did  he  prove  to  be  7  What 
influence  had  Wolsey  over  him  7 

2D.  What  is  said  of  Henry's  vrar  vrith 
Louis  Xn.  of  France  7  What  was  the  issue 
of  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field?  In  what 
other  wars  vras  Henry  engaged?  Prom 
what  dhl  the  most  Importsnt  events  fai  Hen- 
ry's rekn  proceed?  whstwas  one  of  those 
events?  Give  an  seeount  of  ftT-TWhst  be- 
eamesf  Wolsej?  At  what  sge  aid  Benry 
die?] 

20|.  Who  vtas  Edward  VI.  ?  When  did 
lie  ascend  the  throne?  Under  whose  re- 
gency? What  is  said  of  his  character  and 
death?  What  was  the  reUgious  state  of 
the  people  7  From  what  ch-cumstance  did 
a  war  with  the  Scots  ensue  7-rRelate  wliat 
is  said  of  his  tender  and  benevolmt  turn  of 
Bind] 

91.  who  succeeded  }iim?  Why  is  she 
sidfed  -  bkiody  Mtapy  ?»  What  was  W  dls- 


position?     What  object  had  she  iavfcv  I 

•[What  was  the  efiTect  of  her  croe^em,  m 
puuing  some  of  the  moat  exuisetu  rete» 
era  to  death  ?]  By  wbat  was  itko  bcwKaiiv 
of  Mary's  reim  stained  7  W1»o  mmmMarr* 
husband?  Bad  he  anj  share  in  cbe  adv* 
oistration  ?  Wbat  occaskmed  her  dss*  3 
•[Relate  the  story  of  Jane  Grey,  b  «M 
estimation  was  she  held  T] 

22.  When  did  Elizabeth  aocceed  le  db 
throne  7  How  did  the  *»«g«t^K  peofrfevMe 
this  event?  Whatproceeded  from  ber  was 
counsels  and  admmisccation  1  Didsfaener 
employ  Questionable  meana  t  Wlwi  dssc^ 
sition  did  she  often  manifest  Y  Btm  rnia 
fiune  afifected  bv  her  treatment  ef  Hbj, 

Sueea  of  SooUH^ire  an  ac<o«Btorifa 
efeat  of  the  Invincible  Anna^  Behtt 
the  story  of  Queen  Mary.  For  wbat  mm 
she  celebrated  7  How  has  her  kc  m  E% 
been  viewed  by  maakhAd?  Wh»WMELi»> 
beth's  fovoarite,  m  the  oarly  part  oflwr  Mt  T 
Who  afler  Leicester's  death  I  Btm  dhl 
Essex  incur  the  resfcntmeat  of  Efasbcik  t 
Whst  became  of  hhn  1  Bow  dd  his  Ms 
street  the  queen  7] 

23.  What  were  the  moral  and  akflnxiBl 
traits  of  Elizabeth? 

21  Who  ruled  Genfunuf,  si  the  com- 
mencement of  this  period  T  Wlwi  ^A  be 
do  rebtive  to  Austria,  and  bis  o«b  iw&^f 
Bow  long  vras  his  reign  t 

29.  Who  succeeded  him  t  Whes?  Wloi 
is  said  of  his  qusUtiea  7  Wbat  <id  ka 
achieve  for  Germany  7-[What  is  6&hJ  re- 
q>ectixig  hismenxory  7] 

26.  Who  succeeded  liim  1  Wb*a  J 
•{Whose  son  was  Charlea  lyMemtkm  nue 
of  the  acts  of  his  adndrnMntiotL.  Wte 
was  the  most  extraordmary  erau  pf  rtsB- 
ing  to  him  ?  In  what  place  did  be  etui  Wt 
days  ?-[What  was  the  powo-  c€  CbarifSM 
a  sovereign?  For  what  reasons  coi^  i» 
not  attain  to  universal  empire  ?  Retatt  At 
account  of  his  resignation.] 

27.  Who  were  the  socceasora  cfCbaks 
durins  the  remainder  of  this  period  1  Wise 
part  (Dd  they  act  hi  the  rebgious  dmpmn 
thatprevaUed  7-[Wbat  is  said  of  Fenhasad 
and  Maximilian  7    Of  Roddph  T] 

28.  What  is  the  most  ftnportaiit  fveatd 
this  neriod,  in  the  history  of  GermsBv )  b 
what  ooun^,  and  when,  c&d  that  cveet  oo» 
mence  7  VHio  was  the  loitirafficoi,  iSMter 
God,  of  this  revolution  7  Wbst  was  tbeoc> 
casioaofit?  What  opened  Lather's  m 
to  the  enormh2_of  the  whole  systea  or  b- 

•fneoiMLs* 


_   „ What  enconragefneoi 

ther receive?   WIm^ was tbe eftct efpcr 


dulgences? 

therrecetve.        ,.. 

secution  on  him  ?  How  did  Lather  appear 
at  the  imperial  diet  ?  When  be  left  the  ditf 
and  arrived  at  aaxony .  bow  did  he  fisd 
tilings  there?  To  whst  decree  dkl  the  spMt 
of  reformation  soon  extend  7  Wbatwasikt 
eflbet  of  persecutions  by  the  paptats  7 

29.  In  Spain,  what  province  alooe  ra> 
mained  (o  the  Moors,  at  the  cloee  of  tbe  Uik 
century  7  Upon  what  occasioa  t6d  afi  tks 
Christian  nrinclpalitiea  of  Spain  find  dMOh 
selves  uooei^  one  sceptre  t  Wbeo  and  by 
whom  was  the  conquest  of  Grandi  aim- 
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ed  t  What  beetme  of  thftMoonHOf  *^h<tf 
institution  in  Spain  were  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  the  autuors  TJ 

30.  Wtio  succeeded  laabella  in  Caatfle  Y 
'Wlicn  and  upon  what  occasion  didCharles  V. 
cuBcend  the  throne  of  6pain1-[By  what  meana 
were  the  Spanish  dominions  extended  1J 

31.  Wlio  succeeded  in  15661  By  what 
nations  was  the  balance  of  power  now  sns* 
tained  1  Of  what  countries  was  Pbibp  the 
■overeign  7-[What  was  the  result  of  a  plan 
projected  by  Pope  Paol  IV.  to  deprive  the 
Spaniards  of  Milan  and  the  Sicilies  1) 

3SL  When  did  Holland  become  a  republic  1 
On  what  account  did  the  States  combine  1 
How  many  of  ihem  came  into  the  measure  1 
XIow  were  the  remaining  provinces  situa* 
ted  1-[What  number  of  provinces  doesHol« 
land  include?  What  number  Flanders  1 
How  much  of  the  Netherlands  was  annexed 
to  the  German  empire,  in  1477  7  To  what 
power  were  they  afterwards  resigned! 
What  is  said  of  the  history  of  the  Holland- 
ers, preceding  this  event  f  What  was  the 
occasion  of  their  revolt  ag^nat  Philip  U.  1 
"Who  was  their  leader?  When  was  he  pro- 
claimed stadtbokler  ?  What  prevented  the 
wholti  17  provinces  from  forming  one  re- 
public? what  did  the  Spaniards  do,  tore- 
cover  the  17  provinces)  By  what  means 
tlid  the  Hollanders  succeed?  What  was 
the  character  of  Maurice  ?] 

33.  Till  what  time  was  America  unknown? 
Who  then  discovered  it?  What  was  hisob- 
jectlfOn  what  accounts  was  the  discovery 
f>f  America  aa  important  event  ?  Is  the 
theory  that  America  was  loiown  to  the  ad- 
vienta,  well  grounded  ?  What  led  Columbus 
lo  conceive  the  existence  of  a  new  conti- 
nent 1  Did  he  readily  obtain  assistance  in  his 
project  to  discover  it  ?  WIk>  first  afforded 
Iiiiu  assistance  1  What  great  motive  in- 
fluenced him  in  bis  undertakiog  1  Give  an 
account  of  his  voyage] 

34.  What  place  was  first  discovered? 
What  Places  next  ?  Why  did  he  call  the  re- 
gions West  Indies  ?  what  was  the  result 
of  a  second  voyage?  What  of  a  third?  When 
did  John  Cabot  nnd  the  continent  of  North 
America?  In  whose  behalf  did  he  take  pos- 
session ?  Of  what  were  the  Spaniards juiltv. 
tn  their  settlement  of  the  New  World? 
When,  and  by  whom  was  the  coast  of  Brazil 
diacovered?-(How  and  when  was  the  New 
Worid  proved  to  be  not  a  part  of  Asia? 
Tell  the  story  of  Fernando  Cortes.  Of 
Francis  Pizarrow  When  was  Las  Caaas 
sent  as  viceroy  from  Spain  What  was  the 
effect  of  his  administration  ?  Describe  the 
inhabitants  of  America.  What  means  did 
the  Spaniards  employ  to  convert  these 
people  to  Christianity?  What  object  did 
the  Spaniards  have  in  view,  more  than  their 
conversion  ?  Before  the  late  revelation,  to 
whom  did  the  Spanish  acquisitions  fa  Ame« 
rica  bekug  ?    How  governed  ?] 

Distin^uithed  CharcieterM. 
Who  were  the  distinguished  cliaractera 
In  this  period,  and  for  wMt  were  Uiey  distin> 
guifhed  H 1.  When  and  where  wm  Cohim- 


bos  bom?  What  fitted  hfan  for  tiieMit  ha 
was  to  act  in  the  worid  1  Wliat  efracl  had 
his  discovery  en  Spain  and  Europe  ?  What 
happened  to  Columbus  through  the  influ> 
enoe  of  hi«  enemies  1  When  and  bow  did 
he  die? 

2i  When  and  where  was  Raphael  born  t 
In  what  arts  was  he  eminent  ?  What  place 
has  been  assigned  to  hhn  aa  a  painter  1 

a  What  was  AjigetoBuonarotl?  In  what 
has  ha  surpassed  all  the  moderns  7  What 
to  his  style?    HowknigdidheUvel 

4.  MTfiat  was  Erasmus  as  to  leamingt 
In  what  estimatton  is  he  held  by  his  coun- 
trymen ?  On  what  side  waa  he  in  the  queik 
tioh  of  ProtestMitism  and  popery  ? 

6.  What  is  related  of  the  fife  of  Copemi- 
cue?  Of  his  great  discovery?  In  what 
manner  did  he  die? 

6.  Where  and  when  was  Luther  bomt 
By  what  incident  were  his  views  directed 
to  the  church  ?  What  station  did  he  occupy 
in  the  university  at  Wittembeig  ?  Whera 
did  he  learn  more  particularly  the  igno> 
ranee,  &c.  of  the  church  dignitaries  ?  What 
was  the  occasion  of  commencing  a  reform: 
atkm?  When  and  where  did  he  die  ?  Is 
what  respects  waa  he  qualified  for  the  seiw 
vica  he  performed? 

7.  Give  an  account  of  Calvin'a  life.  Oa 
what  account  did  he  attract  the  attention  of 
the  worid?  What  is  said  of  him  aa  a  man 
of  piety  and  talents? 

8.  what  work  did  Camoens  write  ?  What 
did  he  meet  with  in  life  ? 

9.  A¥hat  ia  said  respecting  the  life  of  Bu- 
chanan ?    What  was  he  aa  a  writer? 

10.  Give  an  account  of  Montaigne. 

IL  What  great  work  waa  written  by 
Tasso?  What  period  of  life  did  he  Uvel 
What  was  there  peculiar  in  his  death  1 

12.  What  was  the  character  of  SpeQser, 
as  a  poet  ?    How  was  his  life  concluded  ?] 

PERIOD  DC 
What  ia  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod? 

1.  Who  waa  now  on  the  throne  of  France  1 
What  act  of  Justice  did  Henry  do  to  the 
CaMnists  ?  How  did  he  repair  the  desol** 
dona  of  a  long  civtt  war?  What  is  said  of 
his  talents.  &c.  ?  What  was  the  manner  of 
his  death  HState  the  circumstances  of  k. 
What  project  had  he  in  view  aboot  the  time 
of  hls^eath?] 

2.  When,  and  under  whose  regency  did 
Louis  Xin.  come  to  the  throne?  How  did 
Richelieu  arrest  that  decline  otafllairB  which 
had  begun  to  take  place?  What  were  the 
principal  events  of  the  reign  of  Louis  ?-rDid 
the  Protestanta  attempt  to  throw  off  their 
alleclance?  For  what  reason ?  What  was 
their  head  quarters  ?  How  k>ng  did  they 
endure  the  miseries  of  a  sioce  ?  What  was 
the  resnh  ?  How  did  RlchMeu  endeavonr 
(o  homble  the  Austrian  greatneaa  ?  Were 
his  plans  attended  with  auccess  ?  Wasthie 
minister  a  patron  of  learning  ?  At  what 
agedidLouiiBdie?] 

3.  When  and  nnder  whose  recency  did 
Lools  XIV.  mecflpd  the  4hroii«r^  What  ha« 
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^f«Da<lMplBlflr«fll  toliiinfcal  Niune 
Be  mMt  ooupicuoiw  erenu  or  hk  reign. 
-(WlMt  btttias  did  tha  duke  of&ichein  gain 
iBtlMwmrwiththeSpuiiardal  Ghreaoac- 
•ouot  of  the  commotioiui  of  tb«  Fronde. 
What  did  Louit  do  opoo  the  death  of  Maza- 
rfnel  What  creat  generalt  bad  he  in  the'' 
war  whh  Hollands  Br  whom  were  the 
HoUandera  aaaiatedf  What  batUea  were 
ftlnedl  Waa  Bnfland  falned  to  the  alli- 
ance 1  What  neTertheteaa  waa  the  aocceaa 
of  Louis  1  CHTe  an  acccHint  ofthe  reTocalion 
of  the  edict  of  Nantea.  Who  brought  about 
the  league  of  Augaburg  1  What  Tictoriea 
were  obtained  by  Louis  in  this  warl  What 
aatkma  were  engaged  in  the  war  of  the 
■ncccaaloni  What  waa  tfie  object  of  Itl 
On  whose  side  waa  the  advantage  nowY 
What  battles  did  the  duke  of  Uarlborongh 

4.  What  waa  the  age  of  Louis,  and  the 
length  of  hia  reign  1  What  constitutea  bis 
•liief  claim  to  the  admhration  of  posterity  1 
What  waa  the  result  of  it  1  In  what  was 
Louis's  sagacity  peculiarly  manifest  1  Give 
an  account  of  soraoof  his  generals  and  mi- 
Bisters.  What  were  hla  accompUshmenta 
and  character) 

5.  By  whom  was  the  throne  of  Eogland 
Mcended  in  1603  )  To  what  house  did  the 
aceptre  now  paaal  What  is  said  of  this 
•renCHHow  did  Elisabeth  point  out  her 
aocceaaor  1  In  the  history  of  Scotland  what 
ta  said  of  DarM  Bruce  Y  Of  Robert  U.  1  Of 
Robert  HI.  7  Who  waa  James  1.  Y  What 
were  faia  qualittea  Y  What  did  he  accom- 
plish for  his  people  Y  What  is  said  of 
Samean.1  OfJameam.!  Of  James  lY.Y 
What  waa  the  character  of  the  reign  of 
JameaVLY  What  occasioned  his  death  Y 
By  whom  waa  he  aocceededY] 

C  What  conmlracy  aoon  tended  to  dis- 
tmrb  Jamea's  reign  Y  Wtiat  baser  nrojoct 
followed  Y-CRelate  the  story  concerning  the 
plot.] 

7.  What  expectation  had  the  noritans 
formed  at  the  accession  of  Jameal  What 
erfls  drore  many  of  them  to  the  new  world  Y 
What  policy  did  Jamea  puraue  Y  Why  was 
he  prejudiced  agataist  the  nuritana  Y  Wtwt 
chance  were  the  minds  or  Englishmen  nn- 
4lerfotng  Y  How  long  did  Jaitaes  reign  over 
BnglandY  How  long  over  Scotland  1  What 
la  said  of  his  charaoter,  diaposttlon,  and 
reign  Y-[What  incident  showi  his  love  of 
flattery  Y  Waa  he  not  on  the  whole  a  va- 
hiablej)rinceY1 

a  Vfnen  did  uharles  I.  ascend  the  thnoeY 
What  was  there  In  the  state  ofthe  English 
people  which  demanded  a  more  liberal  ad- 
miniatratlon  than  had  before  been  observe 
edY  DM  Charles  regard  this  atate  of  feel 
IngY  What  led  Oharlea  to  certain  tyrannical 
measures  Y-rHow  began  the  quarrd  be- 
tween Oharlea  and  his  perUamentY  What 
acts  were  passed  by  a  new  parlfement  do* 
termined  on  reformation  Y] 

ft  What  claaa  of  people  were  now  em- 
barking  for  America  Y  WhyY  What  pro- 
ifkfnitlallyproved  an  unhappy  afl&ir  ibr 
Chs(rieaY[What  la  said  of  Hampden  Y  What 


did  Lnod  attempt 

What  waa  the  aafioiml  . 

ScotsY    What  other  erUa  did  the  I 
'  IS  nartT  meet  with  Y] 

10.  Waa  the  sword  now  to  decide  the 
contestY    What  did   tbe  parlnnMot    do* 
What  the  UncY    What  wm  ihe  wrae  et 
several  batdeaY   Whowrere  tiMauppar;«rs 
ofCh«rleaY   Vfho ofthe  pmrU^nrti  l-{VFtth 
whom  did  the  pariiamettC  enter  into  a  c^- 
fiederaey  Y    Who  directed  the  laemmsre*  vi 
thfe  army  Y  Which  battles  were  &Towr3t^ 
to  the  royaliaisi   Which  to  the  P^utJacfffi: ' 
What  was  the  religiou»»aCnte  o(  Cromweff  s 
armvY    Relate  how  the  king  waa  takes, 
tried,  andpunished.    What  was  the  cha- 
racter of  Charles  Y    Did  God  seeiD  ut  cktt- 
rule  evenu  in  (his  instance  for  the  vdrti^^ 
ment  of  citII  liberty  Y     Wlsat   ia  sLd  <d 
Charles  as  an  author  ?] 

11.  What  took  place  in  Fm^land  ca  the 
death  of  Charles  f-(  What  relc^Houa  isCrrrst 
began  now  to  prevail  Y    Bj  whose  m^Ow-nc^ 
alone  could  the  confuaiona  of  EngUar^  b« 
scttledY    What  waa  the  state  of  thii^  :3 
Ireland  and  Scotland  Y    What  d*d  Cram vrH 
do  to  eAsbliah  his  authority  tai  M^er  oeen- 
tries  Y    Relate  the  story  ot'^king  Vtaries  XL 
in  attempting  to  escape.      How  Aa  tbe  re> 
public  act  at  this  era  Y.  What  w^  tts  sac- 
ceae  in  a  war  with  HoUandY    How  imi 
where  did  Cromwell  annihilate  the  rrft*^ 
lie  Y    What  kind  of  parltament  did  l;e  tha 
aaaemble  Y    What  did  they  finally  do  t] 

13.  When  was  CromweU  declared  Pro- 
tectorY  What  waa  hla  power  Y  What  was 
the  condition  of  the  nation  Y    Why  ns  ht 


notpopularY  How.  at  lenfth,  c&d  he  frd 
in  his  elevation  Y  When  did  he  die  Y-{Wte 
waa  hia  character  Y} 

14.  Who  succeeded  hi  the  ] 
Did  he  continae  long  in  itV 

16.  What  took  plroe  after  the  i 

of  Richard  CromweU  Y-[How  was  the  r« 
ration  efibctedl    Who  waa  the  inatnuBrflf 
inHY] 

16.  How  was  Charies  rewarded  by  tte 
English  people  Y  What  had  he  to  rvcoat- 
mend  hiroaelf  to  them  Y  Why  and  when  <U 
his  government  become  onpopalsrT  la 
what  way  waa  he  screened  riroai  odivfa? 
What  evils  became  prevaleal  duriag  hu 
reign  Y  What  change  was  there  is  tiM  pes* 
pie,  by  which  Charleses  tyrannical  disposi- 
tion waa  more  aubmisahrely  borne  tha  k 
hadbeenY  What  waa  the  origin  of  the  <gs- 
tingulahing  epithets  of  Whig  and  Torrt 
Whatdothey  atuid  forY  Towhatactdid 
the  prevalence  of  tory  princi^es  leadY 
•rWhat  events  of  this  reign  are  recorded  1 
What  Murty  became  predoininant  before  tbe 
endofitY  How  waa  England  now  threm 
Into  a  flame  Y    How  did  the  king  act  Y] 

17.  When  dkl  Charlea  expire  Y  In  what 
year  of  liis  age  and  relgnKWhat  thiof* 
are  added  conceining  the  character  «f 
Charlea  Y] 

la  Who  was  proclahned  on  his  dssthY 
WhenY  WHiat  doea  the  hiaiory  tf  this 
reign  conaiat  ofHWhat  Is  aaidof  tbe  eifn- 
city  and  oondoct  of  ^prince  }] 
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ll.  What«MODeorfhtprliielpil«T««ta 
of  his  r«kn1  What  lad  tht  k&g  to  hia 
rufnl  What  appUcaUoa  waa made  for  ro- 
ller Arom  the  tyruuiy  of  James  l-IOn  his 
arriTal,  br  whom  was  WilUam  joined  ?]• 
Whither  did  James  flee  1  What  did  a  con- 
▼entioa>parliameiU  do  oa   this  occasion? 

SWhat  character  was  K^ven  bj  the  duke  of 
uckiofham  of  Charles  and  James  1] 

20.  Wtio  now  ascended  the  throne  1 
What  is  this  erent  often  called  1  What  was 
accomplished  by  the  revolution  l-jWhy  was 
a  revolution  indimensable  1  Who  wore 
styled  non-Jurors,  «c.  7] 

21.  How  were  the  Irish  affected  towards 
James  1  In  what  battle  were  they  subdued 
by  WfUlara?  What  was  the  principal 
cause  of  the  wars  In  which  this  nrinco  en- 
gaged 1  When  did  the  peace  or  Rrswick 
take  place  1  On  what  principle  did  WiUiam 
act  in  his  foreign  wars  1-(8tate  the  circum- 
fltanccs  of  the  naval  battle  of  La  Hogue. 
Mfhai  is  said  of  James  in  the  laUer  part  of 
bis  life?] 

22.  After  the  death  of  James,  who  was 
proclaimed  at  St.  Ocrmainal  What  effect 
had  this  act  on  the  British  nation  1  Under 
nvhat  circumstancea  did  William  diel 
•(What  is  said  of  his  person,  Ac.  7  What 
two  n«*w  measures  commenced  during  this 
reign?! 

23.  On  whom  did  the  crown  derolve  In 
1702?  Wiiat  was  the  character  of  her 
reign  7  For  what  was  she  respected  1  What 
were  the  principal  events  In  her  reign  7 
.[Give  an  account  of  the  war  against  France. 
In  the  treaty  at  Utrecht,  what  did  Spain  and 
England  yield?  What  has  been  said  of 
Marlborough  7  In  the  constitutfonal  unk>n 
of  Englancf  and  Scotland  what  was  sUpu- 
lated  7  What  is  said  of  the  strife  between 
the  Whigs  and  Tories  after  the  peace? 
Who  was  sacrificed  in  consequence  of  these 
dissensions?] 

JM.  When  did  Anne  die?  What  occa- 
Bioned  her  death  ?-rDescribe  her  person.) 

25.  Who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Genn4in 
empire  In  1612?  What  did  he  atteinpt  to 
do 7  What  brought  on  a  civil  war?  What 
occasioned  the  death  of  Matthias? 

25.  When  did  Ferdinand  II.  become  em- 
peror 7  Wtiat  attempts  did  Austria  make 
daring  hia  reign?  By  what  were  two  of 
themfirustrated?  Has  Austria  usually  held 
the  sceptre  ?*[What  was  the  character  of 
Ferdinand!] 

27.  When  did  Ferdinand  HI.  succeed? 
By  whom,  were  the  protestants  supported 
during  the  former  part  of  this  reign  1  What 
Is  said  of  the  peace  of  Westph^?-[What 
followed  this  peace  7 J  _^ 

28.  Who  was  next  elected?  When? 
Who  succeeded  him?  In  what  war  were 
both  ofthese  emperors  eqgaged  7  McnUoo 
Its  particulars,  what  happened  to  Vienna 
in  1083?  Who  was  elected  hi  1711?  What 
occurred  during  his  reign  ? 

90.  On  the  throne  of  Spain  who  sne^eed- 
ed  In  1588?  By  what  causes  dU  flpahi  de- 
cline in  power  flrom  the  commsneement  of 
bds  reign? 


aOL  WlModklPfaillpHr.iiieeaed?  Whit 
is  said  of  his  reign? 

8L  When  did  the  revolutfcm  ta  Portugal 
take  place?  Give  an  account  of  ItT-tMen* 
tion  the  events  In  the  history  of  Portugal 
previously  to  the  above.] 

32L  Who  succeeded  In  1666on  the  throne 
of  Bpain?  On  what  account  did  he  leave 
his  dominions  to  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou? 
•IBy  what  was  this  piiace  nakl  to  haTe  been 
debilitated?] 

d3.  Wlu>  was  the  first  Spanish  monarch 
of  the  bouse  of  Bourbon,  that  ascended  tlie 
throne?    When? 

34.  Which  waa  the  most  splendid  period 
in  the  history  of  7\<rJfceY  7  What  is  said  of 
it  at  the  present  period?  How  many  sul* 
tans  reigned  through  It  ?  With  whom  were 
they  generally  at  war  ?pVhat  power  proba- 
bly prevented  the  Turks  from  overspread- 
ing Europe  7  For  what  reasons  were  they 
superior  for  a  long  time  to  the  Christian 
powers  7  What  occurred  during  the  reign 
of  Achmet  I.  ?  What  is  said  of  Othman  U.  ? 
Of  Amurath  FV.  ?  Of  Mahomet  IV.  7  De- 
scribe the  siege  of  Candia*  Relate  the 
particulars  concerning  the  siege  of  Vienna. 
What  is  said  of  Solyman  U.  and  Mustapha 
n.  ?  What  resulted  from  the  Turkish  war 
with  Austria?] 

36.  What  is  intended  by  the  British  colo- 
nies In  America?  During  what  periods 
were  they  so  known  ?  To  whom  did  they 
belong? 

36.  What  is  the  date  of  the  grant  under 
which  English  settlements  were  first  made  ? 
How  fong  was  this  firom  the  discovery  made 
by  Cabot?  What  is  said  of  the  London 
and  Plymouth  companies?  Were  there 
any  projects  before  this,  to  seUle  the  coun- 
try 7  Give  an  account  of  the  settlement  of 
Jamestown. 

37.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  present 
isUuid  of  New  York  settled?  When  did 
the  Bn^sh  obtain  possession  of  it  7 

38.  Virhen  snd  by  whom  was  Plymouth 
Ui  Massachusetts  sealed  7  With  what  other 
colony  was  this  afterwards  united? 

39.  Mentfon  the  first  Settlements  hi  New 
Hampshire. 

40.  When  and  by  whom  were  New  Jer- 
sey and  Delaware  settled  7 

41.  Whence  was  the  name  of  Maryland? 
When  and  by  whom  was  H  settled? 

42.  When  snd  by  whom  was  Connect] 
cut  settled?  Which  were  the  earUest 
towns? 

43.  When  was  Rhode  Island  settled? 
What  event  occaskmed  it  ? 

44.  When  was  the  colony  of  New  Haven 
formed  ?    Under  what  circumstances  ? 

4&  When  and  by  whom  were  North  and 
South  CaroUna  founded?  Whence  the 
nameOuoBna? 

46.  Who  first  settled  In  Pennsylvania? 
When  (fid  William  Penn  arrive?  Under 
what  circumstances? 

47.  When  and  by  whom  was  GooigU 
settled? 

4a  Which  ■tates  hare  been  the  most  Im- 
portant in  the  eoafedsracT  ? 
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^.  What  Is  Mid  of  the  causes  of  the  set- 
tlement of  the  American  States  1 

60.  In  which  of  the  states  was  the  free 
toleration  of  religion  recognizedl  What 
was  the  stale  of  tlungs  in  the  other  colonies 
In  this  respect  1  Had  the  world,  however, 
ever  seen  anj  states  so  free  before?  In 
Mew  England,  how  did  they  justi^  them- 
selves t 

61.  What  was  the  chincter  of  the  first 
setUers  of  this  conntry?  What  objects 
engased  their  attendoo  In  a  remarkable  de- 
grcel 

fi2.  How  did  the  colonists  obtain  their 
lands  1 

63.  Which  of  tlw  states  at  first  experi- 
enced but  little  trouble  ftt>m  the  Indians  1 
How  was  it  with  Connecticut  and  Virginia, 
In  this  respect  1  Did  all  the  colonies  suffer 
sooner  or  later  from  this  source?  What 
may  be  remarked  of  the  colonists  as  a  body, 
during  this  period  1  Whst  may  further  be 
added  respecting  the  cotonists  1-[TeU  the 
storv  of  the  Pequot  war.  Describe  the 
conaition  of  Virginia.] 

54.  What  were  the  principal  events  rela- 
ting to  the  colonies  as  a  body,  during  this 
period  1[Tell  the  storr  of  Philip's  war. 
What  were  the  oppressive  measures  under 
the  Stuart  liunily,  owing  to?] 

66.  When  was  Rusna  brought  into  no- 
tice with  the  civilixed  woridi  What  is 
her  ran  k  now  t  To  whom  does  the  country 
owe  its  greatness  l-TGive  some  account  of 
the  early  history  of  Russia.  How  did  Peter 
become  master  of  the  empire  1] 

66.  What  are  the  principal  events  of  his 
rHgnl-fRelale  the  circumstances  of  Peter's 
Visit  to  Holland  and  England.  In  the  war 
with  Ctutrles  XIL  of  Sweden,  how  did  Peter 
succeed  at  flr«  1  Where  did  he  overcome 
Charles  at  last  1]- When  did  Peter  die? 
Wliat  is  said  of  him  as  a  sovereign  and  a 
mani 

67.  When  does  the  history  of  Sweden  be- 
come important  1  How  many  sovereigns  fol- 
lowed Gustavus  Vasa,  to  the  time  of  Charles 
XII.  1  When  was  the  crown  rendered  he- 
reditary ?  How  long  were  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, and  Norway,  united  into  one  king- 
dom? On  what  occasion  did  Gustavas 
Vasa  take  up  arms  f  What  did  he  do  as  a 
Ung?  What  is  said  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
and  Christiana  ?-[ What  is  said  of  Sweden, 
as  to  its  history,  to  the  time  of  Vasa?  Tell 
the  story  of  Vasa.  What  is  said  of  Gusta- 
vus Adolphus  ?  Give  an  accotmt  of  Chris^ 
lana.] 

68.  When  did  Charles  Xn.  succeed? 
What  is  said  of  his  exploits  and  character? 
What  was  his  success  in  a  war  with  Russia, 
Poland,  and  Denmark  ?  From  the  battle  of 
Pultowa,  whither  did  Charles  fiee  ?  What 
was  his  C4)nduct  there  ?-rWhat  is  said  of  the 
war  with  Denmark  ?  What  was  the  result 
of  the  battle  of  Narra?  What  are  the  cir- 
cninstances  of  his  conqnests  of  Poland? 
Mention  the  conduct  of  Charies,  in  Turkey.] 

DUtinguUhad  Okaraeiere. 
Who  were  ths  disthigaishsd  characters 


bd  petted  IX.,  Md  Ibr  wliat  are  tlMjr  tmS- 
nent?-(l.  What  are  the  events  in  cbe  fife  of 
Tycho  Brahe  ?  What  did  his  leanm^  Ac 
makehim?    What  are  his  t>est  ivorka  T 

2.  Give  an  acconnt  of  the  life  ofCenaMes. 
What  is  he  as  a  humorist  ? 

a  Detail  the  events  in  fltakspeare's  hit. 
When  did  be  di«?  What  rehrs  are  there 
of  him?  What  hHi  been  tlio>v«ht  of  his  B- 
teUectnal  saperknitv  T 

4.  What  evfis  did  Galileo  experience 
from  the  ignorance  and  intoleTanee  of  the 
age?  YHaA  are  some  of  the  diacov«i<-» 
that  have  rendered  his  name  inunoraJt 
How  long  did  he  live,  and  what  hapf>«a^  la 
him  at  last? 

&  What  has  ghren  renown  lo  Rale|F!il 
How  was  he  treated  by  King  Jaxuem  1 

6.  Mention  the  events  in  Baeon'e  bfe. 
What  was  he  as  a  senins  and  author  t  Cm 
what  account  has  he  been  called  *^lhe  f»> 
oneer  of  nature,"  Ac.  ? 

7.  Of  what  school  of  phno«i|Miy  was 
Kepler?  What  cfid  he  first  Drove  concefs- 
ins  the  planets? 

5.  Relate  a  shigalar  event  la  ibe  life  of 
Grotius.    On  what  soMecta  dtd  he  write  1 

9.  Give  an  account  of  Des  Ckitee. 

10.  OfGassendi. 

11.  Mention  a  circumstance  in  the  Efe  of 
Paschal.  What  were  his  other  mteOfctvl 
achievements  ?  To  what  did  he  oonsH'nfe 
all  his  powers? 

12.  What  is  said  of  the  writings  and  r- 
niosofMUton?  Whst  Incidents  of  h»  Sie 
sre  mentioned?  What  was  he  as  t«  bis 
person,  habits,  Ac.  ? 

13.  Give  an  account  of  Comeille- 

U.  To  what  objects  was  Boyle  devotnIS 
How  did  he  show  his  regard  ft>r  rel^poa  1 

16.  What  id  said  of  Dryden,  as  le  his  aa- 
provement  in  writing  ?  Was  he  a  vdninn- 
ousvrriter?  Whatwasthechnracterof  las 
prose  ?  How  do  the  E<finburgh  reviewers 
consider  him  ? 

16.  Give  an  account  of  Locke. 

17.  Of  Leibnitz.] 

PERIOD  X. 
Wliat  Is  the  name  and  extent  of  tibM  pe- 
riod? 

1.  When  and  how  did  Charles  XIL  cie? 
Whst  did  this  event  do  for  Sweden  and  Ba- 
rope  ?-[What  made  Charles,  when  in  Tur- 
key, at  length  desiroas  of  retnmteg  to  his 
own  counmr  ?  What  jnroject  iSd  he  at- 
tempt, but  abandon  t  What  other  fwvwrt 
would  he  probably  have  co«nnieBce<i  nad 
he  lived  ?  TeH  the  occasion  and  i 
of  his  death.  Describe  the  ] 
trait  of  his  character.] 

2.  Who  succeeded  Charies  XIL  ?  To 
v^hom  did  she  soon  redui  the  throne  t 
When  was  Adolphus  Frederick  elected  ? 

avrhat  was  his  reign  disturbnd?  Upon 
decease,  to  wham  was  the  soeptre  chrcnl 
Of  whst  violation  of  his  coronation  oadi  was 
he  guilty?  When  and  how  did  he  peri^  1 
Tin  what  manner  dkl  GusiaToa  emct  Iks 
chsiure  hi  the  government  tj 
8.  Who  snccsedsd,  and  ~ 
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MBorl  WhiU  dkt  ha  do  bi  1800,  MMl  In 
18151  What  provinces  did  he  toon  after 
kNie  )  When  was  he  dsthroned  7  To  whom 
was  the  crown  nTen1-[On  what  account 
was  Oustavus  dethroned  1] 

4.  What  title  did  the  Dulce  of  Sudermania 
take  1  Who,  through  his  inHnence,  was 
declared  crown  prince  1  Has  Bexnadotte 
been  laithTul  to  his  -adopted  country  1- 
[Wiien  did  the  crown  prince  succeed? 
What  kind  of  sovereign  is  he  1] 

5.  Who  raised  Prussia  to  a  high  degree 
of  splendor  1  From  what  year  had  It  exist- 
ed as  a  kingdomi  What  was  it  before 
styled  1*[By  whom  waa  this  country  in- 
habttcd  1  By  whom  were  they  conquered  1 
Of  what  is  modem  Prussia  formed }  What 
house  occupies  the  throne?  Who  were 
the  more  distinguished  predecessors  of  the 
creal  Frederick  ?  What  is  said  of  Frederick 
William,  the  Elector?  Relate  some  particu- 
lars ofFrederick  William  I.] 

&  When  did  Frederick  U.  the  Great  as- 
cend the  throne  ?  What  was  the  number 
and  character  of  his  army  ?  On  what  were 
his  views  bent?  When,  and  how  did  he 
eflect  the  conquest  of  Silesia?  What  alarm- 
ed the  neighbouring  states  ?  What  confede- 
racy was  lormed  sgainst  him  ?-[01ve  an  ac- 
count of  the  "  seven  years'  war.")- When, 
ami  under  what  circumstances  was  New 
Prussia  added  to  his  dominions  ?  When 
did  lie  die?  What  reputation  has  he?- 
[Mention  the  practical  qualities  of  tills 
prince.  Relate  the  story  which  shows  his 
deciHion  of  character.  What  is  said  of  his 
intellectual  powers,  Imowledge,  and  wri- 
tings ?  What  was  be  as  to  morails  and  reli- 
gion ?1 

7.  By  whom  was  Frederick  the  Great 
succeeded?  When?  What  is  said  of  him? 
When  did  Frederick  Wdliani  m.  come  to 
the  throne  ?  On  wliat  occasion  did  he  go 
to  war  witli  Napoleon?  When  was  the 
battle  of  Jena  fought?  What  was  the  re- 
sult ?-(Uow  came  Ourmany  to  &11  under  the 
dominion  of  Napoleon  ?  Was  Prussia  wise 
in  meeting  her  enemy  as  she  did  ?] 

a  What  part  tfid  tha  Prussian  monarch 
take  tai  the  Russian  campaign  ?  What  did 
he  afterwards  do?  What  Is  said  of  his  ar- 
my in  the  battle  of  Waterloo?  What  hss 
engaged  his  attention  since  ?-[What  have 
potttleiana  conjectured  in  regard  to  Prus- 
sia?) 

9.  What  are  we  most  concerned  with,  in 
the  history  of  Osrmany,  during  this  period  ? 
What  was  the  first  war  of  Importance  in 
tliti  period  HM>.jitlaa  the  stale  of  things  in 
Ififlmrd  to  this  whtJ 

10.  Wlit.n  And  wlijsre  wu  Francis  I. 
CTuwn^  i  How  kyng  did  he  canrLnue  the 
war!  Whal  Atianfd?  Unw  h^l  Maria 
Theresa  be#n  su«3iia«d  ?-( Wlio  ^ns  Maria 
Ttltni^l    Wlisjt  was  hqr  ehanicter?] 

li.WHoitijeferd('(]fotho«ii]^1r.  In  1766? 
WhsC  dtd  be  dol  Wh«i  chunf  l^  t  did  he 
|]tainbiin1-[Wtint  In  m\4  tmicvrakm  hiM  &• 
Tc>iirfnE  (he  l\ berty  ^^f  ihe  prc:«  1  Describe 
fjie  ^mmd  luid  inuitJiitJoiiu  that  loolt  place 
fltila^haB  reifn] 


lii.  Who  was  inveatad  with  Oia  empire 
hi  1790?  What  was  his  conduct  hi  refer- 
ence to  the  French  revolution?  Did  he 
reign  iong?-[What  was  the  state  of  Oenoa* 
ny  after  tne  seven  years'  war,  to  the  French 
revolution  ?  What  afterwards,  to  tne  rea* 
toration  of  the  Bourbons  ?  Bow  came  Ger- 
many thus  to  suffer?  Has  Austria  had  a 
share  hi  nearly  all  the  wars?  With  what 
success  ?  What  is  said  of  the  Archduke 
Charles?] 

la  Who  was  crowned  In  1792?  What  is 
heasawhice?  What  is  said  of  his  war 
with  the  French  republic? 

14.  When  and  where  were  hostilities  re 
newed?  Who  assisted  Austria?  By  whom 
were  the  Russian  forces  commanded) 
What  was  achieved?  What  might  have 
been?-[How  was  the  Jealousy  or  Austria 
excited?  What  was  the  result  to  Austria) 
What  did  Francis  do  during  the  peace  71 

15.  What  is  said  of  the  third  coalition 
against  France  ?-[What  imprudences  did 
the  Austrians  commit  ?]-In  180^  what  took 
place  in  regard  to  several  of  the  German 
states?  Wbat  was  Francis  compelled  to 
do  ?-r  What  was  the  nature  and  effect  of  the 
confederacy  of  the  Rhhie?) 

16.  When  did  Austria  take  the  field  the 
fourth  time  ?  What  is  said  of  the  battles  of 
EsflUng  and  Wagram?  What  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  contest  ?-iHow  came  Austria  to 
be  overcome,  after  the  wise  measures  sha 
had  taken  7] 

17.  Give  an  account  of  the  fifth  coalition. 
•[Under  what  circumstances  was  Napoleon 
atucked  this  time?  After  the  battle  of 
Leipsic  was  announced  to  the  allied  sove- 
reigns, what  did  they  do  ?! 

13.  What  was  effected  by  the  last  coaB- 
tion,  in  1816?  What  was  the  Germanic 
Confederation?  What  is  to  be  expected 
from  it?-[Were  the  rifhts  of  the  Gerroanio  > 
body  duly  regarded  oy  Austria?  When, 
and  between  whom  was  the  Holy  AUianca 
formed?  On  what  occasion  were  the  Im- 
proper views  of  this  alliance  manifes^ 
ed?1 

19.  When  do  wr.  first  fsel  mneh  interest 
in  the  history  of  Poland  J  Have  the  Poles 
been  a  happy  people?  What  haa  caused 
their  siifferhigs?  What  are  some  of  their 
characteristics?-)  What  is  Poland  caUed  by 
the  natives?  Wliat does  it  mean?  Whst 
maxim  did  Lech  V.  use  to  utter?  When 
ai '!  hv  whom  had  the  Poles  written  laws? 
V  ii  i.vas  the  eplta{th  of  Siglsmnnd  1.4  To 
w  « lid  he  apply  himself?  Who  was 
aj  ^  the  most  mstfaiguiahed  of  the  Polish 
w  rahs?  GIvaanaccotintofbhn.  What 
is  ■[  of  Frederick  Augustus?  What  of 
Fv  iick  Augustus  n.  ?  who  was  the  last 
kli-  u  Poland?) 

.1 1  What  took  place  hi  regard  to  Pohmd, 
inirrst  What  is  the  character  of  this  act) 
What  encouraged  the  plunderers  to  do  it  T- 
(Mention  the  particulars  of  the  dismember- 
ment of  Poland.>Whal  part  of  Pohmd  did 
each  power  take  ? 

21.  In  1791,  what  took  place  7  How  was 
this  dona?   What  ansnedl   When  wu  • 
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Mw  dlttataii  ifreed  on1-(Hotr  At  Catha- 
itae  and  Frederick  WiOfaun  Tiew  the  act  of 
fhe  Tnleml] 

fSi.  What  effect  was  prodttc«d  on  the 
Polea  t  What  la  said  of  the  'capture  of 
Warsaw  ?-[What  was  done  by  the  Rossiana 
after  the  victory  1  Give  an  account  of 
Koaclusko.] 

23.  What  is  said  of  the  third  andftud  dis- 
meml>ennent  of  Pofamd  7  What  waa  done 
in  regard  to  a  part  of  Poland,  at  the  con- 
freaa  at  Vienna,  in  i8lC  t 


91.  Who  was  on  the  tnrone  of  Auss^d. 
near  the  commencement  of  tliia  period  1 
A)W  long,  and  In  what  manner  did  she 


reign1-[IUlate  some  particulars  of  Catha- 
rine.] 

25.  Who  succeeded  in  1727 1  What  was 
the  extent  and  character  of  his  reign  %- 
VWhat  Is  said  of  the  princes  that  followed 
Peter  the  Great  through  several  reigns  1] 

26.  When,  and  under  what  circumstances 
did  Anne,  Duchess  of  Courland,  ascend  the 
throne  ?-[What  Is  the  character  of  her 
reimt    what  did  it  comprise  t] 

w.  Who  was  elected  emperor.  In  1740 1 
What  occurred  the  next  year,  and  who  was 
elected  emperess  1  What  was  the  charac- 
ter of  Elizabeth  1  How  did  she  act  her  i»it 
in  the  seven  years*  war^rWhat  other  par- 
ticulars are  mentioned  of  her  1] 

28.  Who  succeeded,  hi  17621  How  did  his 
people  regard  him  at  length?  What  be- 
came of  himi  Who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  mover  of  the  conspiracy  1-[By 
whoae  help  did  (^oharine  put  her  husband 
to  death  7] 

29.  Who  was  now  proclaimed  1  Wliat 
was  she  as  a  woman  and  a  queen  1  What 
was  the  character  of  her  reign  1  From 
what  nation  did  she  acquire  territonr  1- 
fWhat  did  one  of  her  wars  with  Turkey 
costi  Mention  some  circumstances  re- 
specting the  capture  of  IsmalLJ 

80.  Who  succeeded  in  17961  Was  his 
reign  Uke  that  of  his  mother  1  What  did 
he  do  in  17991  What  in  18011  What  be- 
cameofliimi 

81.  When,  and  at  what  age  waa  Alexan- 
der L  proclaimed  1  For  what  will  he  be  re- 
nowned 1  What  la  said  of  his  reign  at  flrsti 
When  did  he  form  a  coalition  wtOi  Austria, 
against  Napoleon?  What  circumstance 
contributed  to  his  defeat  at  Auslerlitz  1 
How  happened  It  that  Kuairia  waa  left  alone 
to  contend  with  the  French  emperor  1 
What  battle  obliged  Alexander  to  afgn  the 
treaty  of  Tilsftl  What  did  he  do  in  18061 
What  In  18111  What  act  of  his  displeased 
Napoleon  1  With  what  force  was  Russia 
Invaded  1  Bow  did  the  Russians  manage 
this  war  1  What  is  said  ofthe  battle  of  Bo- 
rpdinol  Under  what  circumstances  did  the 
French  army  enter  Moscow?  What  was 
the  consequence  to  the  French  ?-[Did  Alex- 
ander's forces  equal  those  of  his  enemy  in 
number?  With  what  preparation  did  he 
and  his  people  meet  the  crTsla?  What  e^ 
feet  did  the  constant  retirine  of  the  Rus- 
sians produce  1  When  was  Moscow  enter- 


ob^fsd  to  do^  In  amMtqatme^  of  fh*  Imm' 
iitfof  Moscow  1] 

32.  How  did  the  subjuiatcd  nattoBS  of 
Europe  now  act  ?  What  power  i«aa  tbs 
last  to  join  against  the  comnMO  iael  Wtac 
is  said  of  the  ranylgn  of  1813 1  Wlal 
doea  Heeren  say  of  the  battte  of  LeipsKf 
When  did  the  alUed  Boreretgna  "^ 


ris?  What  dldtherdo  there  VTWhea  ^ 
Alexander  die  1  What  is  hia  cimnatr  I 
What  la  said  of  the  a&ira  of  RnaalB,  ti 
late?] 

88.  Who  had  been  proelabned  Usiff  sf 
JTn^/ofMl,  on  the  death  of  Anne  1  WLeaf 
What  is  said  of  the  aecoaelon  of  George  L  T 
What  had  Protestantism  to  do  Id  rqpud  m 
the  house  of  Bronswickt  Hovv^  bar* 
mony  established  between  the  natkw  aad 
the  tovemment?  Bow  did  the  lory  aias- 
try  ftll?-{Who  was  George  L 1  Give  aaa^ 
count  of  the  Pretender. ) 

34.  In  1720,  what  cBd  the  k»f  rf>coa> 
mend  1  To  what  did  this  prove  a  pretodeT 
What  was  attemmed  to  be  done  by  tids 
act?  How  was  the  credit  of  the  foroi>- 
ment  preserved HWhat  waa  the  characser 
of  <9eorge  L  7  Where  and  at  wlot  age  cSi 
he  die  if 

84^.  When  did  Qearge  IL  SMceed  his 
ftther?  In  what  respects  vna  be  Hke  hia 
ftther?  What  was  hia  character?  What 
is  said  of  his  administration  t  la  what  wars 
did  he  engage  l-TWhat  is  said  of  his  Tnlris 
ten  Sir  Robert  Wa^wle  7] 

35.  What  took  place  daring  the  akacBC* 
of  the  king  on  the  continenl  1  In  wtst 
battle  did  young  Charles  beat  I  In  wte 
was  he  beaten?  What  eAbct  (fid  Oaarles^ 
lailure  have  on  the  Stuart  &miiy  7  Wbaa 
and  on  what  account  was  war  renewed  be* 
tween  England  and  France?  What  waa 
Ha  result?  What  brave  genenJ  then  per- 
ished ?-[Give  s<mie  particulars  cencecnlnt 
him.] 

86.  What  is  said  ofthe  anna  of  Great  Wt^ 
tain  at  this  period?  How  long  dkl  Gen^ 
n.  hve  and  reign  7 

87.  Who  succeeded  in  17V07  What  is 
said  ofthe  extent  of  his  reign?  For  whM 
was  it  distinguished?  Under  what  fevmr. 
able  circumstances  did  Oeorve  ID.  cob* 
mence  his  reign  ?-p?Vhat  is  said  of  Chrt- 
ham's  ministry  7] 

88.  How  csme  the  Ameriean  nalonif  ■  •» 
separate  from  the  mother  cooitfry  ?  When 
da  the  war  commence  1  Whooppoaedtbe 
measures  of  parliament  en  this  oceariont 
When  did  Great  Britata  acknowledge  the 
independence  ofthe  Statea?  Whatwnaiha 
consequence  ?-{Whst  powers  took  pan  wkh 
the  American  government?  What  was  the 
result  to  England?] 

89.  Wlnt  was  another  important  ftailta 
of  the  present  reign  7  Give  sn  aceooai  of 
the  conquests  of  tlie  East  bdlaCoiBpsiiy  In 
India. 

40.  What  other  important  events  were 
diere7  Who  were  the  r^>els  in  Iralandf 
What  ia  said  of  the  Act  of  Union  HWhst 
countenance  did  the  Kovernment  of  Fnnee 


ed  by  tlia  French?    Vihat  waa  Napoleon  I  give  to  the  Irish  1    V^en  dW  _ 
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lr«laid  become  bksameiOooaxfl    What 
vn%B  the  cooseqaencel] 

41.  What  is  said  of  ttiia  reign  as  connect- 
ed with  the  French  revoliuioa  7  What  was 
the  character  of  that  revolution  7-[Wbat 
were  the  views,  the  spirit,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  British  nation  in  this  war  1  WhatTJc- 
torics  did  they  gain  on  the  land  and  on  the 
Beat  When  was  there  an  interval  of  peace  1 
What  caused  the  renewal  of  the  warl 
Wlmt  is  mentioned  of  the  battle  of  the 
Nile?    OflYafalgarl] 

42.  What  other  war  was  Great  Britain 
engaged  in  at  this  timel  What  was  the 
cause  of  this  war  7  When  did  it  com- 
mence and  terminate  7  What  was  its  cha- 
racter? 

43.  What  happened  to  Goorsc  HI.  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  7  who  acted  as 
regent  in  the  mean  time  7-1  When  did  the 
old  king  die  7  What  is  supposed  to  have 
brought  on  his  insanity?  what  is  his  cha> 
racier?  Wlio  succeeded  him?  What  is 
said  of  his  reign?] 

43|.  Who  was  the  successor  of  Louis 
XIV.  on  the  throne  of  Fraru^e  /  When  did 
he  begin  to  reign  7  Who  was  regent  during 
the  king's  minority  7-[What  was  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Dulce  of  Orleans  7  What  luined 
the  credit  of  the  government  7] 

44.  Who  was  the  minister  of  Louis  aftei 
he  came  of  age?  What  did  Henry's  ad- 
ministration effect?  How  long  was  the 
reign  of  Louis  7  What  was  its  character  7- 
[Mt'otJon  some  particulars  of  his  conduct. 
What  di<l  his  profusion  lead  him  to  under- 
take ?  How  did  his  conduct  affect  his  peo- 
ple?] 

45.  Who  ascende^  the  throne  in  1774  7 
What  was  his  situation  7  Was  his  temper 
fitted  for  (he  evil  days  on  which  he  was 
fallen  ?-[ What  course  did  Louis  punue? 
What  led  directly  to  the  revolution  ?  What 
other  concurrent  causes  were  there?  Wlial 
ts  this  penod  now  called  7  What  may  it  be 
hereafter?] 

46.  What  steps  did  the  king  take  when 
the  government  was  destitute  of  supplies  7 
How  was  the  National  Assembly  constitu- 
ted )  When  and  with  what  event  did  the  Re- 
volution, properly  speaking,  be0n7-[What 
did  the  States  General  consist  of?  When 
the  National  Assembly  was  called,  what  be- 
came of  the  monarcny?  What  was  the 
situation  of  the  king  and  royal  &milT  7  What 
important  aeU  did  the  Assembly  pass? 
What  appeared  hi  1790  71 

47.  When  was  the  regal  government  abol- 
ished 7  By  what  body  was  this  done  7 
What  became  of  the  king  7  What  was  his 
character  ?-[  What  were  some  of  the  chaiiges 
alleged  agafaist  the  king  7  Who  exerted  the 
moA  influence  against  him  7] 

48.  What  commenced  after  the  death  of 
the  king?  What  did  the  factions  in  the 
Convention  do?  What  act  In  particular  has 
given  immortal  inlamy  to  that  body  7  When 
and  how  did  the  queen  of  Franccperish  7 
When  did  the  sister  of  the  khig7-fWhowas 
the  most  execrable  of  the  revolutionary 
leaders?    Who  were  bis  accomplices  1 

4* 


What  is  nkl  of  tb*  death  of  the  Duke  of  Or* 
leans?    What  of  Robespierre  7] 

49.  After  the  lall  of  Robespierre,  what 
took  place?  What  is  said  of  the  suffering 
caused  by  the  Convention?  yfhen  were 
the  Dfarectory  and  the  two  Councils  estip. 
blished? 

6a  ¥rhat  is  said  of  the  external  relations 
of  France  at  this  time  1  Why  did  Austria 
and  Prussia  take  the  part  of  Louis  7  What 
is  said  of  the  emigrants?  What  was  the 
republic  able  to  do?  How  many  fighting 
men  had  it  at  command  in  1794? 

51.  How  lon^  did  the  government  of  the 
Directory  commue?  In  what  was  the  ex- 
ecutive  power  then  vested 7  What  was  the 
desi*^  of  the  consulate?  What  were  the 
coalitions  against  France  7  How  many  were 
there  7  What  does  the  first  of  these  coall- 
tions  include  7-[Who  was  the  founder  of 
iheac  combinations  7  What  effect  was  pro- 
duced on  France  7  Were  the  French  suc- 
cessful? What  held  the  coalition  together 
after  the  retirement  of  some  of  the  powers  ? 
Against  what  nation  was  the  war  most  vigo- 
rously carried  on  7  Through  what  country 
chiefly  7  To  whom  was  the  army  of  Italy 
entrusted  hi  1796?  What  did  he  soon 
achieve  7    What  is  said  of  the  invasion  of 

52.  When  and  by  whose  means  was  the 
second  coalition  carried  on  7  Was  it  more 
extensive  than  the  other  7  From  what 
cause  was  the  aUies  victorious  7-[6ive  a 
brief  account  of  SwiUscrIand.>When  was 
it  a  critical  period  with  France  7  Upon  his 
return  firom  Egypt,  what  did  Bonaparte  ef^ 
feet  ?  What  was  soon  the  state  of  things? 
Wliat  led  the  wav  to  the  peace  of  Amiens? 
What  is  said  or  Bonaparte  at  this  time  ? 
When  was  be  proclaimed  emperor  71  Why 
was  the  peace  of  Amiens  enjoyed  only  for 
a  short  time  7  When  and  by  what  means 
was  Egypt  restored  to  the  Porte  7  What 
was  the  condition  of  France  at  this  time? 
What  project  had  Najpoleon  fbnned? 
What  resources  had  he  lor  aecompUshing 
U7] 

53.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  thfard 
coahtion  formed  7  What  was  the  plan  1 
How  long  had  Encland  been  already  at  war 
with  Prance  7  what  happened  to  the  coa- 
lition ?-[What  brought  on  the  war  between 
France  and  Enxland?  What  was  the  first 
royal  (hmily  dethroned  by  Napoleon's  proc- 
lamation? what  was  the  condition  of  Prus- 
sia Ui  this  war  7  What  step  did  she  at  length 
take?] 

&1.  When  and  by  whom  was  a  ibarth 
coalitl<»i  matared?  What  was  the  result 
to  Prussia?  What  battles  were  fought  with 
the  Russians  7  What  did  Russia  and  Prus- 
sia agree  to  7-[Why  and  how  did  the  British 
secure  the  fleet  of  Denmark  ?  What  tvro 
consequences  flowed  from  this  act?  Give 
an  account  of  the  various  decrees  by  which 
Prance  and  England  destroyed  the  com- 
merce of  neutr^.  What  was  the  conse- 
quence to  Europe  7] 

6o.  Relate  Napoleon's  schemes  for  ag- 
grandieing  his  wnily.    How  did  his  design 
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on  Spain  become  the  firat  fiiUl  ttep  in  bis 
downfaUl  Who  were  called  to  the  aid  of 
Snain  ?  How  long  waa  the  war  carried  on  1 
Were  the  French  driven  out  ofSpahil 

S6.  While  the  war  continued  in  Spain, 
what  other  war  did  the  conqueror  project  1 
What  did  this  war  do  1 

67.  What  did  Napoleon  do  after  hia  de- 
feat 1  Why  waa  the  fifth  coalition  formed  t 
or  what  powers  waa  it  formed  1  When  did 
Paris  capitulate  1 

68.  What  were  the  results  of  these  suc- 
cesses 1-[Give  an  account  of  Napoleon's  ab- 
dication. Whither  was  he  afterwarda  con- 
veyed, and  under  what  circiunstances  t 
Where  had  Louis  XV1IL  apent  his  timel 
What  other  kings  were  restored  at  thia 
tfanell 

G9.  For  what  purpose  waa  a  general  con- 

STBh  assembled  at  Vienna  1  When  was 
fs7  What  extraordinary  event  occurred 
during  the  session  ^  Did  it  occasion  ano- 
ther coalition  1  Was  the  nation  with  Bona- 
parte at  thia  time  1  What  event  defeated 
his  hopes  for  everHWhat  became  of  the 
French  king  upon  Bonaparte's  return  7 
Relate  particulars  of  his  return  1  What  did 
the  congress  of  Vienna  do  on  this  occasion  1 
What  army  was  now  assembled  s^nst 
him  1  Relate  what  ia  aaid  of  the  meetmg  of 
Napoleon  and  his  foes.  What  became  of 
him  after  his  defeat  1  When  did  his  death 
happen  1  Waa  he  the  author  of  several 
▼aiuable  institutions?  What  evil,  nover- 
theless,  did  he  do  1  What  indemnity  did 
the  allies  require  of  France  1  What  sort  of 
monarch  was  Louis  XVm.  1  Who  suc- 
ceeded hi  ml] 

60.  What  is  said  of  (he  history  of  Italy  In 
modem  times  1  How  was  Italy  divided  at 
the  congress  of  Vienna  1 

61.  To  what  year  did  FhlUp  of  Spain 
reign  1  From  what  causes  did  the  nation 
degenerate  1 

&.  Who  succeeded  Philip  t  When  7 
What  was  his  character  7  How  long  did 
Charleys  in.  reign  7  What  was  his  charac- 
ter 7  What  were  the  principal  eventa  of  his 
reUn  7-rpescribe  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  J^ 

S.  Who  possessed  the  crown  in  1^7 
Give  his  character.  Wliat  did  he  do  In 
1792  7  What  was  the  condition  ofSpain  after 
the  U'eaty  of  Amiens  was  broken  7  To  whom 
did  Charles  and  his  son  make  an  appeal  7 
What  ensued  7-[In^hat  respects  has  Spain 
been  unfortunate  since  the  peace  7  What 
also  has  been  the  condition  of  Portugal? 
Are  the  Portuguese  rich  in  colonies  7] 

64.  What  was  the  most  important  portion 
of  the  Low  Countnea  or  Netherlandal 
What  is  said  of  the  commerce^  ice  of  Hol- 
land before  the  French  revolution  7  When 
and  how  did  the  Dutch  bqrin  to  degenerate  7 
How  has  Belgium  usually  been  divided 
ilnce  its  freedom  from  the  Spanish  yoke  7 

65.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  t/nited 
Netherlands  after  they  were  overrun  by  the 
French  7  How  was  Ilolland  aft^cted  as  to 
her  coloniea  7  When  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances did  the  prince  of  Orange  as- 
sume the  title  of  king  of  the  Netherlands  1 


^icnm 


^Wtrkett.  what  do  «• 
?7  Wbatcbaue% 
rlr  effected?     How 


ly  wis  it  necessary  for  the  <     _ 

Icnna  to  unite  Uoliand  and  Bdpmn  1] 

66.  In  the  history  of  7\trkc         -   -   - 

Eerceive  about  this  time  7    * 
owever,  have  been  latelr  e 
lias  Turkey  generally  retired  finom  its  oeo- 
flicta  with  Rusaia  7     >Vho  was  snhan  si  t^ 
commencement  of  this  period  1     Wbesiwas 
he  deposed  7  Bow  many  sohsiasbsve  U^ctc 
been  since  7-rWhal  occurred  under  Mt 
iiha  III.  7    Wluti  ufidL-r  Achmet  IV^ 
IiLt^^.  1    How  fsr  did  the  Piorte  e«c»e 
tritiu  ihe  coDvuleioud  of  theF^nch  n  umb 
ti<  'Ti  T    Whai  has  happened  to  Turker  aiscs 
1  -  ^  n    What  havi;  ih^-  in  habitants  of  6reecs 
ct^  f  I, .]  wiihia  %  frw  v^arsT  When  did  the 
f:      ■      '    iK  :t7r.-r-,r.Ti    first    show  Sseifl 
\  St  the  eod  of  iks 

.     MS'»  ^..  .  .'j-'i'.  -the  tbroneofCb^ 

f. .;  \\  iut{  uro  of  Ihe  1  artsr  dynattji  had 
pr.  rolled  \\\ml  \V)uir  is  the  dale  of  the 
fij!  -mt  tlynairtif  T-lWhaj  ocrurred  in  tbe 
n  i^n  o)  Vun^-TcliMigt  Relate  the  paruco- 
Ur^  ( riaeeminf  Klen  I^tog:.  Wlux  i«  saal 
or  Ow-  famous  Kttssian  udssion  in  ibere^is 
of  K»a  KhIngM 

B'i  VMitj  v,iuk  the  sovereign  ot  Ptrsim 
n^-ar  ihf  i^ritiruiiag  of  itie  preseai  penodl 
W  h  tt  ha.d  Kduli  KEwn  b<  ^n  before?  Wbtf 
dai  in-  tin  in  17391  Wi>  it  was  the  fiateof 
T'  rniJiarier  hie  death  lUi  I7M  7-[GiTeaB  ac- 
ci'uii[  iif  tbr  orljciu  uf  ih<t  Sophiii.  Wbstii 
p(  .uljar  to  Per*ji«  in  respect  to  its  ferm  of 
giiM  Trnni-*ij|.  Ar.TJ 

'  '    W  "ndfa  make  io  his- 

u.. 


eusatr  prtx 
r^ular  account  of  it  1  Does  it  much  deserve 
our  attention  till  modem  times  7  What  are 
the  people  as  to  civillrAtion,  arts,  character. 
4cc.7-rWhat  is  said  of  India  in  ancient  times? 
What  occurred  in  HO?  What  in  1125  7  WkK 
after  this  till  1660?  Wlio  then  conqoered 
Bengal  7  What  was  the  stale  of  his  empire 
sthlsdeath?  What  did  ft  become  tai  » 
years?  What  took  place  in  17^9  7  Give  is 
account  of  the  British  possesskms.] 

70.  What  event  took  ptatco  in  retard  t» 
the  United  State*  during  this  perfod  1  li 
"wtM  war  ircrc  the  colonies  involved  in  tbi 
year  1744?  What  was  its  result  ?  Who* 
were  the  troops  mostly  obtained  ?-(1n  vhtf 
condition  were  the  fortificariuns  at  Loa»> 
burg  7  Why  was  It  deemed  essestlsl  M» 
take  this  place?] 

71.  What  became  of  a  powerfixl  Fmtk 
armament  sent  against  America  in  17169 
How  long  did  the  peace  of  Atz-la-Chapele 
laat  ?  When  dia  tne  French  and  bdian  war 
begin  and  end  ?  What  was  the  issue  of  1 1 
Who  first  came  mto  nodce  during  these  coo* 
tentlons  7-[What  is  (hrther  said  of  the 
French  armament  ?  What  was  the  diket 
of  the  return  of  peace?  What  waa  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Frencli  and  Indian  war  ?  What 
service  wss  entrusted  to  Geone  Wariiinc* 
ton?  What  is  said  of  the  result  f  How  many 
and  what  expeditions  were  planned  antait 
the  French  in  1775?  Give  the  dscafls  ot 
each  one.  When  waa  war  formally  deeb* 
red?    Wb«  ensnsd  in  the  eorly  and  ww 
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Ib  tlM  latter  pan  of  th«  year  17B61  What 
«ras  Um  objeet  and  what  tha  reaalt  of  the 
campaign  of  17581  What  occurred  at 
Ciuebecl] 

72.  What  were  among  the  canses  of  the 
•tmggle  after  independeocel 

73rMention  what  ia  aaid  oooceming  the 
oriinn  of  the  dlepote  7 

74.  When  did  the  diapute  ariaeY  What 
was  ita  immediate  occasion  1  M^hat  waa 
the  character  of  the  atarap  aetl  M^hat  con- 
sequence followed  it  1  What  is  aaid  of  the 
repeal  ?-[ What  toolc  plaee  In  Boaton  and 
Fortamouth  1  Were  similar  raanlleatationa 
aoade  elsewhere )] 

75.  What  did  the  British  ministry  now  Jo  t 
On  what  were  dotiea  laid  in  1767 1  What  re- 
salted  from  the  opposition  made  to  tliese 
duties  1  Could  tea  be  sold  in  America  t 
What  waa  done  with  aoarfo  of  it  in  Boston 
harbour  1 

76.  To  what  acta  did  England  now  resort  7 
When  was  the  Boston  port  bill  passed  1 
•(What  is  further  said  of  the  port  biU,  and 
other  bills  1]  , 

77.  When  and  where  waa  there  a  concresa 
opened?  What  did  it  resolve  to  do?  What 
alternative  did  England  choose  T-fWhat  ia 
Airther  said  of  this  congreaa  1] 

7a  When  and  where  did  hostilities  begin  1 
What  did  theBritish  hope  in  the  commence- 
ment of  ihis  contest H^ive  an  account  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington  1] 

79.  Bywhatwaathewaraoonalgnanxedl 
What  waa  the  fiUe  of  an  expedition  against 
Canada  1  What  waa  the  character  of  the 
war  7  Who  only  seemed  to  be  capable  of 
waging  it  7*(What  is  said  of  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill  7  Who  was  chosen  leader  of 
the  Americsn  forces  7  What  did  Washing- 
ton do  on  his  arrival  at  Cambridge  7  What 
ia  said  of  the  northern  expedition?  What 
befcl  Norfolk  in  Virghiia7  When  and  why 
did  the  British  evacuate  Boston?  What  at- 
tempt did  they  make  on  Sullivan's  island?] 

80.  When  was  the  Independence  of  Ame- 
rica declared  7  When  was  Borgoyne  taken  7 
By  what  vras  this  event  preceded  7  Upon 
the  capture  of  Boreoyne,  what  did  the 
French  court  do  7  Who  were  alttea  of 
Prance  7.(When  and  by  whom  was  the  mo- 
tion made  to  declare  the  states  faidepend- 
ent?  What  were  the  character  and  effects 
fit  thia  measure  7    Describe  the  depressed 

condition  of  American  aflUrs?  What  did 
man  V  of  the  Americans  do  in  the  nelghbonr- 
hood  of  New- York  7  What  fort  was  taken 
at  this  time  7  What  waa  the  force  under 
Washington  on  the  2?d  of  November?  What 
hi  the  early  part  of  December?  How  (fid 
eongreas  appear  at  thtB  time  7  When  were 
the  articles  of  confederation  adopted  7  How 
did  the  people  feel?  What  force  did  Con- 
gress determine  to  raise  7  What  achieve- 
ment did  Wasldngton  make  at  Trenton  T 
What  at  Princeton  7  How  Urge  waa  the 
American  army  in  17777  When  waa  the 
bettle  0  f  Brandy  wine  fought  7  With  what 
result?  What  ta  aaid  of  the  battle  of  Ger- 
iBintown?  Otvaanaceoqntof  thaeaptore 
of  Baigoyne  7) 


81.  Bow  was  America  iflR»otod  bt  th*  t^ 
liance  of  France?  Who,  noTertheleaa.  bat 
the  glory  of  having  atruck  the  deckivs 
blowl  When  did  Comwallia  capitulate) 
By  what  had  thia  event  been  precededt 
What  waa  now  the  financial  afitte  of  the 
country  7  When  waa  the  independence  of 
the  United  atates  acknowledged  by  Great 
Britain?  ¥rhen  did  a  definitive  peace  take 
phtce?-[Where  did  the  Britiah  reedve  to 
concentrate  their  force  7  Give  an  account 
of  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  What  part  of 
the  country  before  the  cloee  of  1778 became 
the  principal  theatre  of  vrar  7  What  atats 
fell  under  the  power  of  the  Britiah  7  What 
depredations  did  the  British  make  in  1779 1 
Were  there  any  Unportant  expedliiooa  made 
by  the  Americans?  To  what  causes  waa 
the  deficiency  of  exertion  owhiff?  De- 
scribe the  aecood  cause  at  large  7  What 
events  took  plaee  in  South  Carolma  hi  1780t 
At  this  time  what  was  dohig  at  the  northt 
Describe  the  battle  of  Covins:  alao  that 
of  Guilford  Court  House,  where  waa  La 
Fayettecalled  to  oppose  Comwallia  7  Give 
an  accomit  of  the  batdeof  Yorktown.  When 
was  tho  American  arm/  disbanded  7] 

82.  What  was  the  character  of  the  first 
constitution  7  What  was  effected  by  the 
constitution  of  1789.  Who  waa  the  first 
president?  By  what  perhaps  must  the 
union  be  preserved?  Describe  the  com* 
mercial  prosperity  of  the  United  Statea.- 
rWhat  was  the  danger  of  the  conntry  at 
nrat?  Under  the  old  confederation  why 
was  (he  nation  unable  to  pay  ita  debts  t 
When  waa  the  Federal  Conatitntion  pre- 
sented to  Congress  7  How  manr  atatea  at 
first  adopted  n?  When  was  Washinaton 
chosen  president?  How  did  he  condnct 
the  government?  Did  he  meet  with  any 
oppt^tion?  Was  ho  choaen  the  aecond 
time?  What  were  among  the  important 
events  during  his  administration  71 

83.  Who  succeeded  Washhigton  t  When  t 


How  long  did  John  Adams  retabi  the  presl^ 
dency  7  What  Is  said  of  the jpoliticaTatrUii 
at  thia  time?     when  was  Mr.  Jefferson 


choaen  president?  What  occurred  under 
Adams'B  admhilatration  7  Waa  JefTeraoa 
chosen  the  second  time  1  What  waa  the 
aiate  of  the  country  at  thia  time?    Did 


diflleultiea  at  length  occur  with  the  beUge- 
rents  of  Eoropef  Wliat  did  congreaa  do  on 
December  92d,  18077    What  on  the  lat  ot 


March,  1808  7  How  long  dkl  the  restrictive 
plan  coothiue  In  respect  to  France  7  How 
longin  respect  to  Great  Britafai  7  When  dkl 
the  United  States  declare  war  against  Great 
BriUhi7  What  did  the  navydo?  What 
the  armyl  When  did  peace  take  place! 
Under  whose  presidency  did  this  war  oc- 
cur 7  When  waa  Mr.  Madiaon  elected,  and 
how  long  did  he  continue  7  What  were  the 
principal  evenU  that  marited  the  adminle- 
tration  of  Jeflferaon  and  Madiaon  7-[Wliat 
were  the  prindpal  gronnda  of  the  wart 
Waa  there  an  agreement  fai  Congress  and 
among  the  people  on  the  aubject?  How  dkl 
the  war  commence?  Give  an  acoount  or 
the  battle  of  Queenatewn     When  wsa  tlw 
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avBSTion  om 


jOiMlflar«  e^itaredl    What  other] 

datbI  TictolM  were  obtuned  during  the 
jearl  What  is  said  of  the  baule  of  the 
river  Raisin  1  Give  an  account  of  the  naval 
operationa  during  the  year  1813.  What  is 
aakl  of  the  battle  of  Yorlc  1  What  did  the 
British  do  on  the  seaboard  1  What  events 
occured  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  1 
When  was  the  battle  of   New  Orleans 

84.  What  did  the  war  with  England  ef- 
fect 1  How  long  did  the  presidency  of  Mon- 
roe continue  1  How  many  States  were  added 
(o  the  Union  during  his  administratioo  7 
What  is  said  of  party  spirit  1  When  were 
John  QuincT  Adams  and  Andrew  Jaclcson 
•lectedl  What  may  be  remartced  general- 
ly 1-[8oon  after  the  conclusion  of  tlie  war,  to 
wtiai  was  the  atientioa  of  congress  turned  Y 
Was  this  eMily  accomplished  1  When  did 
the  bill  receive  the  signature  of  Presirlent 
Madison  1  To  what  sutn  waa  the  capital  of 
the  bank  fixed  1  What  is  said  of  the  ellbru 
that  have  lately  been  made  to  obtain  a  re- 
chartcrof  the  bank  1  Wliat  did  Preaideot 
^Madison  do  soon  after  his  acreaaiuni  What 
tHd  his  (our  serve  to  effect  1  What  was 
done  early  in  the  presidency  of  Monroe  1 
Under  whoae  authority  did  the  adventurers 
claim  to  be  acUng  1  Where  had  they  form- 
ed an  establishment  1  Why  did  the  United 
#tate9  deem  themselves  authorized  to  take 
possession  of  Amelia  island  1  Under  whose 
command  was  a  Yiaval  force  despatched  1 
When  was  Amelia  island  surrendered  1 
What  foUowed  soon  after  1  What  Suaes 
were  admitted  into  the  Union  during  the 
administration  of  Monroe  1  When  waa 
MiMij«!iippS  rtceivcd  J  How  long  did  the 
French  rlaim  lli'i  country  I  To  whom  dk) 
tht-y  cede  iheir  poi«!?p*sion*  p-attoftheriverl 
When  tlUl  HUnoin  idnpta  iStsto  convention  1 
Whi5ii  vvfte"  Uafiiiiiitid  iiiiolhe  I  nionl  Wlial 
b^l^ca!^c^  i>f  Iho  drAi  heiih-m^-utB  made  by 
ihr  Fr«mrh  in  llljiwial  WiiM  look  place  in 
1762)  WLai  hi>i>peiied  aftrr  i!»e  war  of  the 
te  vol)  ition  1  W  ii  r  rv  was  A  |ni  ki  ena  admitted 
into  tlie  Union  ?  now  lone  <1i  1  diis  country 
continue  tht>  hunilnif  jfrmni  of  savagesi 

Whnl  if^viMU  rirnirm^  \it  t -I  7  7     When  WaS 

Mii  'nt  State  into 

Lijc  *  ,.   .X  '<■■•'-'  r.  -iiriaerly  been? 

When  was  a  separation  accomplished  1 
When  was  Miaaouri  dsdared  to  be  a  mem- 
ber 3f  the  Federal  Unkml  What  is  said 
of  its  previous  cou<litian  1  What  oc  r  asion- 
ed  Uie  difllculty  in  the  admission  of  Misaou- 
rll  Describe  tne  circnmstances  respecting 
the  Seminole  war,  and  the  conduct  of  Gen. 
Jackson.  When  was  there  a  convention 
concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  1  What  is  said  respecting  tiie 
oessjon  of  Florida  to  the  United  States  1 
Where  were  the  territorial  governments 
Ibrmed  for  Arkansas  and  Florida  7  What 
ts  said  of  the  suppression  of  piFacjr  in  the 
West  Indies  1  Describe  the  vsiitorLa  Fay- 
•  eUe  to  this  country.  Wliat  is  said  of  the 
presidency  of  John  Q.  Adams  7  What  was 
me  sftuatton  of  Hih  country  st  the  time  of  i 
JaeksoD's  tntrance  pn  ths  presidepcyY 


Wlwt  is  said  of  his  cabinec? 

Indian  controversy  in  reapect  to  tfte  rcaB»> 

val  of  the  tribes.    M entioa  the  mcu  ofCte- 

gre8stnl831.    Describe  the  Sooih  OsraAss 

difficulties.] 

85.  What  waa  the  romhfkm  of  the  iifo> 
vincesof  South  America  cm  the  time  oichs 
Flrench  revolution?    MThml  have  they  be- 


nbe- 


cbme  within  the  present  century  1  W1 
is  Brazil  sty  led  1  Bow  many  Mid  what  sri 
the  nsmes  of  the  free  aceKeeT-[In  whst  M 
their  struggle  for  fireedocnorifiasiel  GSiiv 
a  further  account  of  iL) 

DuUngtiUhed  Ckaraeten. 

Who  were  the  diatioraiehed  chesarfeeivaf 
this  period,  and  for  what  were  they  dMon- 
guished]-[L  Mention  perticnlars  in  Adft> 
s  hfel    Wliat  is  sa&d  of  his  ^ 


their  style,  Sec  7 

2.  Whst  was  the  time  of  Newren^  Sa 
and  death?  What  ia  ataid  of  hm  mrir 
studies  7  What  was  his  greetesi  disrovery^ 
Wlien  waa  his  Principia  published  I  Uom 
did  he  endure  the  aieknrsa  pr«ce<fiM  tea 
death?  What  waa  his  charactrr?  what 
has  a  celebrated  writer  said  of  tias  7 

3.  Give  an  account  of  Boeshaave. 

4.  Where  was  Pope  bom  7  G«re  aa  ac- 
count of  his  different  productiooa.  Whst 
was  he  in  person,  di^positioo,  sod  Ban- 
ners? 

6.  Mention  some  particulars  in  the  Cfe  of 
Swift.  What  is  said  of  his  writings?  How 
was  the  eccentricity  of  his 
shown? 

6.  Give  an  aceoimt  gf  MonteacpueiL 

7.  Mention  events  in  the  liicof  F ' 
What  is  said  of  his  character  and  wiMitst 

a  WhatparticalarsarementioDedinthe 
life  of  Hume  7  What  is  said  of  him  as  a 
writer  7 

9.  What  influence  had  the  writings  of 
Voltaire  in  regard  to  the  revolittkm  7  Qiva 
theparticularaofhiahfeandvrritinga.  Bsw 
did  he  die?  What  ia  aaid  of  his  penan, 
Ac.  7 

10.  Give  the  life  of  Linnens.  In  wtiM  is 
science  indebted  to  his  sagacity  7  Wbst  is 
said  of  hie  knowledge  and  industrr  7 

11.  Where  was  Rousseau  bom  7  Didba 
enjoy  much  happineas  in  life  1  Where  aad 
inwuatmannerdidheendhisdaya?  Whst* 
is  said  of  liis  genioa  and  works? 

12.  Give  the  particulars  of  Pitt's  Wt, 
What  was  he  as  an  orator  and  ■twli  aaasl 

13.  Give  an  account  of  the  lile  and  wti- 
tinga  of  Metastasio. 

14.  What  is  related  in  the  fife  of  Enierl 
Deacribe  his  mental  powers.  How  did  he 
appear  in  society  7 

15.  Give  the  history  of  Jdhn«Mi>s  M^ 
and  of  hia  worka.  In  what  manner  dM  hs 
approach  death  7  How  are  his  w«tfcs  cbs* 
racteriied? 

16.  Tell  the  eiretanstsncesof  Frsnkln*! 
Bfe. 

17.  Why  was  not  Gibbon  at  Crat  dbfti- 
fuiahedaa^s  scholar  1  When  did  he  pv 
tpeeial  attentkm   to  tlsiBlcal  IHwtli— ? 
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VrhM  it  atid  of  bis  Decline  and  FUl  of  the 
Roman  Empirel  What  ie  Auther  nld  of 
bis  wrttinga  1  What  were  the  characteris- 
tica  of  his  intellect,  aa  he  deacribea  themt 

18.  Give  an  account  of  Bums. 

19.  Relate  the  particulars  of  Burke's  life. 
"What  was  he  aa  an  author  1 

20.  Where  was  Washinxton  boral  In 
what  situation  did  he  first  show  his  talents  1 
What  was  he  aa  a  military  captainl  What 
vn»  his  public  life  after  the  rerolutionl 
What  waa  bia  chacacter  generally  1 

21.  Give  the  particulars  of  the  life  and 
writiofa  of  Cowper.  What  Is  sskl  of  his 
TaakY 

22.  Relate  the  cireumstsnces  of  Klop- 
Btoek's  life.  By  what  is  he  characterized 
as  a  writer! 

23.  Relate  the  history  of  Heyne. 

24.  What  ia  said  of  Madame  de  fltaell 

25.  What  are  the  particulara  in  the  life  of 
Dwifhtl  How  w*a  his  death  recardedl 
How  have  his  works  been  recelTed  since 
hisdeathi 

£6.  Gire  aa  account  of  Boo^iarte's  life. 
How  will  mankind  continue  to  regard  him  1] 

GENERAL  V1EW8. 

The  Feudal  Sjftem, 

1.  What  was  the  peculiar  state  of  society 
amooc  the  ancestors  of  modem  Europe 
calledl  What  does  the  Feudal  system 
mean  1-(Detall  the  plan  on  which  the  feudal 
policy  waa  arranged  1] 

2.  By  some  wnters  to  whom  has  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Feudal  system  been  attributed? 
What  is  Us  real  source  MWhat  is  said  of 
the  subordination  of  the  members  of  a  tribe 
to  their  chief  among  the  Gauls?  What 
was  the  practice  when  in  peace  1  What  in 
war  ?)•  Among  what  other  nations  did  such 
a  relation  subsist  7(  When  the  Frank's  over- 
ran Gaul  what  waa  the  condition  of  the 
country  in  tills  respect  1  Were  the  fiefs  at, 
first  revocable?  When  did  they  become 
otherwise  ?  What  was  a  consequence  of  a 
fief  becoming  hereditary  ?] 

3.  What  was  the  principle  on  which  this 
establishment  was  femnded?  Mention  the 
effects  produced  by  the  feudal  system? 
•{What  was  the  state  of  Europe  through 
the  feuds  of  the  barons?  ^¥hat  was  the 
condition  of  England  in  thia  respect  In  the 
reign  of  Stephen  1  Which  waa  the  unhap- 
piest  period  in  the  annals  of  Europe? 
What  causes  operated  to  produce  a  better 
state  of  thli^s  1  What  monarch  first  adop^ 
ed  the  measure  of  having  a  standing  army  T 
Who  followed  his  example  1J 

Chivahy. 

I.  What  was  chlvalrr  or  knighthood  1 
Was  some  such  institntkm  necessary,  if  a 
better  could  not  be  found  ?  Of  what  was  f  i 
desifoedasacorrectlTe?  What  did  It  aim 
to  do?-(What  is  said  concerning  the  source 
ofthetermchhrahryl  Whhwhstlschival' 
ry  not  to  be  confrandsdll-In  what  had 


chivalry  Its  orlginl  From  whsA  praetios 
did  it  grow  Into  the  form  It  afterwards  as- 
sumed 1  Can  we  tell  the  exact  thne  of  thtal 
When  was  religion  united  with  chivalry? 
•[Were  religious  rites  used  in  the  days  of 
Charlemagne  ?  What  do  we  read  coneeni- 
ii^  Edvrard  the  Elder?  What  does  the 
story  of  Hereward  show  us  ?  Was  knight- 
hood a  personal  diatinctkm  only?  What 
waa  every  person  of  noble  birth  required 
to  do  at  12  yeara  ?>ln  what  countries  did 
chivalry  flourish  most? 

2.  How  manv  and  what  were  the  degrees 
of  chivalry?  MTho  couM  be  classed  with 
the  knkhu  bannerets  ?-[What  Is  said  of 
the  privileges  of  a  knight  Danneret?>What 
was  the  second  class  of  chivalric  heroes  1 
What  waa  a  general  qualification  for  kni^t- 
bood?-lWas  it  a  cosUy  dionitv?  Was  It 
always  a  reward  of  merit?]- What  was  the 
last  claaa  of  chivalry  ? 

3.  When  did  the  education  of  a  knight 
senerally  commence'*  At  what  place  1 
Mention  the  particnkra.  MThat  waa  the 
youth  called  during  the  first  7  years  t 
.(What  was  taught  during  this  p^1od?> 
What  took  place  at  14  yeara?  When  was 
his  education  completed  ?-[Mention  some 
of  the  duties  of  esqufares.  How  did  thej 
strengthen  their  bodies?] 

4.  At  what  age  was  knighthood  confer^ 
red?  What  was  the  preparation  for  Rl 
What  vras  the  place  or  inauguration? 
When  did  the  candidate  take  his  oslhs  of 
chival]77-[What  did  he  swear  to  do?)> 
What  followed  in  the  ceremony?  What 
concluded  it7-[What  exemptions  were  there 
from  these  rites?] 

6.  What  is  ^d  of  the  cavallei's  botsel 
Mention  his  otfensive  weapons — his  defiui' 
siTe  1-[How  was  his  defensive  armoor  some* 
times  carried ?  Was  it  easy  to  kiUa  knl|^ 
in  full  armour?  How  could  It  be  donsi 
Waa  bis  horse  defended  ?] 

6.  Mention  the  virtues  in  the  chivalric 
character  ?-rWhat  was  the  strongest  tie 
of  chivah-y  1  Whst  is  sakl  of  a  thirst  for 
renown  ?  Of  a  knight's  humility?  Of  his 
clemency  ?  Towards  whom,  nevertheless, 
was  he  ruthless  ?  What  is  said  of  his  fidett- 
ly  ?    Of  his  courtesy  1] 

7.  Give  an  account  of  his  every-day  life. 
-[What  did  the  minscrels  do?  What  was 
there  peculiar  in  the  entertainments  of 
kntghu?] 

a  How  wss  the  knight's  bdy  educatedl 
•fWhat  tasks  were  imposed  on  her  intel- 
I'  i-t  VVti.ii  ,-L  ^.>.:,i  u,('  I.I,-  ifiti induce  Of 
liAA'  in  chifalrjr'  tj.  W  iiiat  ci^agMemtion  was 
iher?  Df  woman  tn  qhinlry  1-{Relate  a  plees 
of  hlfllary  oa  tbla  point,] 

9.  In  what  anii]«r:iiaerttii  did  knEjirhtJ  bihI 
latSiei  most  deUght?  What  were  loum^ 
hk^U  t-fMenikm  thi?  m<inn^r  fn  wUitih  they 
yfit-Tv  (TCiC  ir|t.  Wben  nngUt  sl  knight  ttnirw 
f»?  ;^  T }-  DesTTthr  ih(^  piAfj;  of  cuoibat.  Who 
WfVo  ih  e  jfidf  «?i  T  WliAi  Vfete  ibv  rewards  Y 
-\fitvf*  an  nrrr>!nu  of  iht^  crfmfrtit  VHcut 
r I ! fi r I y  kmd«  d f  ■  ■  n  :t ^  wo ro  then  ^  Viffr  f\\i% 
th?  Jou3(  of  u  Ui]  nmc«  What  absurd  pmt^ 
tics  grew  out  it  I    I^iCril^Mbs  Joust  ^ 
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10.  How  many  ordera  of  chhradry  remain 
la  the  pre grnt  time  1  What  ia  aaid  of  vaon 
of  the  |ije££Ut  ordtrM  of  knigbtlKtodl  Of 
what  f «Mf si  de&cript  \on  were  tbej  7  Orer 
what  cotMLrlii^B  ilid  itiLj  extendi  What 
were  mma  vHhrf  r<>] i^»</ 1 1 1  ordera  Y  What 
It  eeidof  the  miUlBO'  oi  Ntral 
I  It.  fiow  it  chlvftirv  n  iited  to  the  m  in 
whJeh  U  atkiw  )  l^tiaf  V  id  the  aood  it  in- 
cludff4  spring  ttotn  1  w  •  re  ita  theory  and 
pmttlcp  ere»  1:0ml  n5t>ii-y  ^^lould  have  been  7 
.{^V-  :    -    ,    1    ■ :'  ,  ^and  imagination 

cif^  >e1    Mention  the 

hi.u»»w.«  »..»«u  «.:  c«.wjhr7  in  refpird  to 
civiUzationi  4x.  What  oppoaite  tendenciea 
liad  k1  Were  not  theae  moatly  ezcep- 
tlona1>When  did  the  light  of  chivalry  go 
out  7  By  what  oauaea  in  particular  did  na 
power  cease  7 

Romancea. 

What  were  romancea  7  Why  ao  called  7 
When  did  they  flrat  appear  7  wliat  their 
origin  7<[What  vrere  the  aubjecU  of  the 
eany  romaitcea  7  Mention  aome  of  the  ee- 
lebrated  onea.  What  progeny  sprung  from 
theae  7  What  new  order  aroaeaflerwardat 
What  waa  the  laat  form  of  the  Romance  7 
What  baa  an  author  obaerved  concemilng 
theae  boolu7  What  ia  aaid  of  tbeiTaa  re- 
apecta  Italy  and  England  7 J 

JHlgritnagm, 

What  were  pQgrimaceal  In  what  light 
were  they  conaklered  f  At  what  time  did 
they  prevail  7  What  places  were  moat 
viaitedl^tWhat  ia  nid  of  Jeraaalem  aa  a 
reaort7  What  of  Compo8teUa7  In  what 
cousutrlea  have  pilgrimag ea  been  common  7] 

jrannara  and  CkaraeUr  qftht  Gothic  No- 
tiona, 

rWhy  are  the  manner^  Ac.  of  theae 
Cribea  curioua  objecta  of  Inquiry  7j-Who 
were  the  Gothic  or  Scandinavian  nation  7 
What  were  the  other  barbaroua  tribes  from 
northern  Enrope  or  A)da7  (1)  Were  aome 
characteristica  common  to  them  all?  What 
did  Uieir  habita  and  education  Ibrm  them 
fori  Why  could  <he  Roman  world  but  fall 
before  thein7-(What  reaaonaare  there  to 
believe  thatn,.^  ^'— ^•"^-*^^.  :r.-'  ^r-v-^ 
imftiflnn  had  >"  tiniguk  i    llovi  uta 

the  theology  -  undmnriAne  on  indax 

of  their  man  m^'  nilrm  ihe  nnmesand 

attribotea  o  ivinHi/-A     ^Imt  jaya 

did  they  ez|  illerT    Was  there  a 

aimllaritybe  '  n  h 'irmniinere&DC)  itioae 
of  the  Genu  ..rs  i  Whence  wen?  the  Gcr- 
mana  derivf  il  l  What  if¥Q^  the  rc^l^iriaa 
ayatem  of  th-  Cir'  {i^  1  W  h  t  n  did  the  G'ltJia 
nominally  enjb I  ace  ChrlsriAnlt/ 7H2i  What 
la  aaid  or  thi^  'iherdki^^d  ciK  cb^umcier  that 
edatedl-rlfeiiNun  mmt*  itartif.ulkraresriect- 
lof  the  Oollifl  pmiKTly  to  caUed    WiidO 


they  were  dhided  mto  UfitrevodH  and  f|» 
gotha.  in  what  recpeet«  dtd  their  pdkq 
vary  1  Mention  aome  paLrticnlarB  free  tht 
Viaigotha*  code  of  laws.  Give  an  ^camL 
of  the  Bemli.    Of  the  Hudbl  J 

Zjeaming  and  tkm  Artg. 

1.  Why  are  these  tonica  to  be  tresceda*- 
eording  to  certain  eras  1  Describe  the  i^nt 
eras  incloded  in  thia  sketch.-fDid  iheA» 
guatan  age  extend  a  IkUe  into  thtspendQ 

2.  What  ia  to  be  noticed  in  the  firwanT 
What  atyle  of  writiiw  sooc  prevaiadt 
Vyere  the  writers,  however,  interior  m  ^ 
niua  to  their  predecessors?  Was  choe  a 
decline  hi  science  and  philoaoffiy  Hlln- 
tion  aome  paruculara  sf  tlae  pocciasthB 
subject.  What  is  aaid  csdceminr  aevoal 
other  authora  in  aclence,  phaioaaphy,  ^c  Q 

3.  Were  the  aucceasorsof  Aqgestnarsa* 
miea  to  literature  1  Wlqr  then  was  gi  1  ini 
cramped  7-(In  what  atate  wsa  learsis^  Ac. 
towards  the  condasion  of  tha  era  7  Wte 
is  said  of  the  poeUI  Between  the  age  cf 
Conatantine  and  the  destrasaas  of  the  as- 
pire, were  there  any  very  diauigi^ahad 
names  in  philoaophy,  &e.  1) 

4.  What  ia  said  of  the  srfsiMariea  of 
learning  in  Rome  and  Italy  1  lAilitch  school 
waa  next  to  that  at  Rome  7  What  aeheoh 
flouriahed  in  Greece  7  What  ia  aa«d«f 
Constantinople  as  a  seat  of  fitecaiarel 
What  U  said  of  the  schools  fa>  lodssl 
What  were  tauglit  in  the  achoola  of  Gcrfi  7 
-[What  prepared  the  way  lor  the  depres> 
sion  of  the  intellect  t  From  what  raase  dU 
the  arts  declinel] 

6.  What  ie  Included  in  the  sscead  eraT 
What  waa  preaenled  during  a  tbnaui 
years  7  Whatiatervalaof  light  were  there  1 
Which  vma  the  darliest  period  7  Whoa 
did  the  claaac  authors  and  the  spakea 
Latin  tongue  ceaae7  Did  the  aofifaera  ia- 
vadera  sriginate  the  cataatrophvl  Wial 
waa  their  mlluence  on  leanung  1  Whtf 
canaea  muat  of  necessity  have  prodsceda 
atate  of  darkneasHWhat  does  Gibbes  ay 
on  thia  subject  7  Wlksibrisiitaklaialfaeia 
to  this  lecture  1  Howddl 
operate  to  the  depreaabon  of  k  _ 
what  was  the  number  of  mana 
duced  7  After  the  sixth  centnry,  wtet  wm 
ihestataofthinfiaatoleamiDgl  VThaili 
saldoftheclenyl  What  was  the  fsKcteC 
the  exertions  of  Charlemagne  and  Attsdia 
diapel  the.  darlmeas9  By  what  wai  Aa 
amgular  dearth  of  leanung  etincedl  TW 
what  claaa  nfyi  finlf  mssli  iirnlni  1  iirfiiiiilT 
What  can  be  aaid  to  their  honour  7  WM 
inlhience  had  Caaaiodoroa  on  this  snbiectt 
Deacrit>e  the  inlellectiial  condition  01  dM 
Arabians.  OftheMoorsof  Oordova.  Whsl 
isaaidof  the  arts  ia  thia  oral  WhcnwM 
the  dawn  of  Uteralars  hi  England  1  De- 
aeribe  the  Induepcea  which  aoon  Iriunijih- 
ed  over  It] 

^.  Can  we  eaaily  fix  the  period  whan  the 
daitoeaa  ended  and  the  light  bagan  f  Wist 
ta  aaid  of  Roger  Bacon  In  the  thktaeihrifs 
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Ihint  in  the  fourteenth  centorrT  At  the 
■ame  period,  who  floarished  in  EngUnd  and 
Sooriandl  What  is  nid  of  Spttin  1  Whj, 
on  the  whole,  do  we  fix  on  the  fifteenth 
rather  than  the  fourteenth  centorr  as  the 
era  of  the  revival  of  learning?  What  cir- 
cumstancea  lavoored  the  derelopmwit  of 
the  mind  a  century  after  Petrarch  I  What 
first  felt  the  influence  of  these  causes  1 
When  were  philosophy  and  seience  advan- 
ced 7  What  ft  said  of  improvements  since  1 
•[Of  what  is  the  followinf  account  designed 
as  a  sketch  1  What  resulted  fh>m  the  ML 
of  Constantinople  1  In  the  restoration  of 
learning,  what  was  Ae  most  important  stepi 
Who  were  engaged  in  looidng  up  manu- 
ftcripts  7  Wliat  pope  was  distinguished  for 
encouragement  of  learning  1 

"What  was  one  great  cause  of  the  restora- 
tion of  leaminir  1  What  people  led  in  this 
rcKtoratioa  1  What  other  nations  soon  felt 
the  influence  1  Who  is  considered  as  the 
fii!h«'r  of  French  poetry  7  What  is  said  of 
English  scholars  1  Give  an  account  of  the 
process  made  in  literature  in  Europe  1 
^¥hat  is  said  of  the  progress  of  phUosofMiy  1 

Give  some  details  concerning  the  fine  arts 
at  this  period.  When  did  the  human  mind 
put  forth  ifu  greatest  efibrtsi  For  wluUwas 
that  period  distinguished  t  Who  taught  the 
true  method  of  philosophizing  1  Was  the 
pr<»gre3s  of  philosophy  rapid  at  first  1  Who 
at  l(*ii;^h  dispelled  the  darkness  that  rested 
on  philosophy  I    What  Is  said  of  Locke  7 

fiive  an  account  of  the  philosophers  on 
the  continent  before  the  time  of  Bacon. 
What  is  said  of  Kepler,  Tjrcho  Brahe,  and 
Hnygens  7  Mention  the  instruments  that 
were  invented,  connected  with  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge.  What  learned  socio- 
tioa  were  established  in  the  seventeenth 
century  7  What  is  snid  of  the  usefiil  and 
mechanic  arts  in  this  century  1  What  was 
the  progress  of  literature  in  the  middle  por- 
tion  of  this  era?  Give  the  names  of  some 
tt  fine  writers  in  England  and  France.  What 
was  the  culture  of  the  fine  arts  at  this  pe- 
riod? *^ 

What  is  said  of  the  last  portion  of  the 
present  era?    What  sciences  during  this 

teriod  have  been  fixed  on  anew  ana  firm 
asis  7  What  is  here  said  of  astronomical 
science?  Have  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenlh  centuries  been  distinguished  in  po. 
Me  learning  7  When  is  the  Augustan  age 
of  Eugli:*h  literature  said  by  some  to  have 
began?  Mention  some  names.  What  la 
here  said  of  poeirr  ?  What  is  said  of  litera- 
ture in  the  United  States?  What  of  perl* 
odicai  literature  ? 

Give  an  account  of  the  fine  arta  In  this  pe- 
riod. What  is  the  character  of  tlie  inven- 
tions of  these  times  ?  Mentfon  some  disco- 
veries and  InventionB.  On  what  does  the 
fiu^ther  improvement  of  mankhid  hi  know- 
ledge, depend  7  What  societies  are  there 
for  this  object  in  England  and  France? 
Whore  else  are  there  literary  associations? 
What  is  aahl  of  the  power  of  association  ? 
Wliat  is  effected  by  newspapers?  Giva  a 
Amhar  account  of  tnem. 
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In  what  did  the  ancients  excel  ?  Bnt 
what  was  reaerv ed  for  the  modema  In  In- 
vention ?  In  what  branches  of  knowledge 
did  the  ancienu  tail?] 

Discovriea  and  Mventtontn 

What  account  can  you  give  of  com 
mAls? 

a  What  did  the  ancio«ts  know  concern- 
ing clocks  of  mechanical  scracture?  How 
old  is  the  invention  of  clocks  ?  When  la 
the  first  mention  made  of  watches  ?  What 
other  nuticularB  can  you  mention  ? 

4.  What  is  said  of  linen,  used  as  clothing? 

6.  Give  an  account  of  glass  wlndovrs. 
fi.  Ofglaaamlrrora. 

7.  WtvBD  was  the  mariner's  compass  in- 
vented 7  Who  vrns  its  author  or  improver  t 
What  are  we  to  think  of  the  Ghlnese  pre- 
tensions to  the  discovery  ?  What  has  re- 
sulted from  this  invention  ? 

&  What  is  said  concerning  the  knowledge 
of  gunpowder? 

9.  What  particulars  can  you  meiuion  c<ni- 
ceming  fire-arms? 

10.  Mention  the  various  substanees  on 
which  lettenrwere  written,  previously  to 
the  invention  of  paper  from  eottflb  or  linen 
raaa.  When  was  cotton  paper  first  made? 
When  was  its  use  general  f  When  was  it 
superseded  by  paper  from  linen? 

"il.  Were  wooden  types  ever  used  for 
printmg  ?  Who  diecovered  the  art  of  nrint- 
nur  wiui  moveablo  metal  types?  Wlien  ? 
What  circumstances  prove  Guthenberg  aa 
the  Inventor  ?  What  was  the  state  of  tlie 
art  at  first?  Who  probably  invented  the 
art  of  casting  chsractera  ki  metal?  How 
was  the  art  spread  throughout  Europe? 
What  facts  show  that  Holland  Is  entitled  Co 
the  merit  of  inventing  stereotype  printing  1 
12.  Relate  the  history  of  the  ateam  en- 
gine? What  people  first  applied  them  to 
navigation?    Mention  fiirther  particulars.] 

Incident*  and  Cmritnu  Parikulan. 

[1.  What  matter  is  here  nichided?  2.Wh^ 
is  saM  of  the  library  founded  by  Truant 
3.  What  is  said  concemhig  schools  In  Ea* 
rope?  4.  Mention  what  we  learn  fipeni 
Beneca,  of  the  journeys  of  the  Romanes 
&  What  is  said  of  the  use  of  breeches  or 
trowsers? '  6.  What  was  the  stite  of  agri- 
culture in  Italy,  after  the  age  of  Tiberius? 
7.  Describe  the  hafoRatkma  of  ottr  BBgMi 
•neestors  In  early  timee.  a  Wbtt  la  itid 
of  an  inundation  in  UUO?  9.  Mention  some 
instances  of  the  wild  mi%nificene%  or  bar- 
barity of  the  middle  ages,  la  Give  the 
hiatory  of  banking  institutions  11.  How 
was  Arabian  magic  Introduced  into  Europe  ? 
12  What  is  said  of  the  bufldfng  of  Windior 
castle  ?  13.  Give  a  history  of  the  lighting 
of  London  by  night.  14.  Relate  what  la 
said  of  the  warders,  in  the  timee  of  feudal 
strife.  15.  What  happened  to  Germany, 
between  the  years  m£  and  1315?  16.  What 
Is  said  of  the  introdnction  of  potatoes  taito 
loropel    17.  What  Is  «ld  of  n  pliffat  te 
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loglaiid^  In  19)01  !& 
OM,  shonrtnf  t)i«  sloir  pracrcM  of  improve- 
meat  19.  What  i«  aud  of  the  fixtnc  of  the 
iDtereat  of  money  by  lawl  20.  What  two 
awftd  calamities  befel  London,  between 
1660  and  16701  2L  What  took  place  among 
the  Indiana,  a  few  years  before  the  landing 
of  the  puritBiM  at  Plymouth  1  22.  Uow 
many  acres  of  waite  lands  are  there  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland?  23.  What  is 
•aid  of  American  ahinping,  &c.  1  24.  How 
many  volunios  were  uere  in  the  public  li- 
braries «f  JSurope,  in  1829 1  26.  Detail  the 
expenses  of  Greet  Bntaii^  in  war,  since 


ezpei 


11 

Preaeni  state  of  several  nations^  in  respect 
to  Agriculture,  Jioadsj  ^. 

\t,  dive  an  account  of  agricaltnre.  3.  What 
warn  the  condition  of  the  roads  in  liie  daric 
ages  1  In  what  country,  in  modem  times, 
Were  they  generally  improved  1  What  is 
the  state  of  the  roads  and  brieves  m  Eh3g- 
land?  What  improvement  Ims  recently 
been  made  nirougljout  Europe,  in  this  re> 
wpettl  'Mention  the  new  roads  that  have 
ie^  constructed.  Slate  what  has  been 
done  in  the  United  States,  in  respect  to 
roads  and  bridges.  4.  Relate  what  is  said 
«f  canals  in  various  coimtries.  What  is 
■aid  of  the  employment  of  steam  vessels  1 
&  GiTo  an  account  of  travelling  in  modem 
nmes.  6.  What  is  said  of  the  increase  of 
education  1  As  knowledge  extends,  has  it 
become  more  profound  1  7.  Mention  the 
pofaits  of  imniovement  In  external  condi* 
Chm.  What  is  said  of  the  alteratioa  in  Eng- 
land 1  8.  What  has  canse«l  the  increase 
of  population  of  late  1  Mention  the  places 
^tM.  are  incvcaaing .  What  is  said  of  Eof- 
knd,  in  this  respecti  What  of  the  United 
fltateal  9.  What  is  said  of  .the  approxima- 
tk>n  of  the  lower  classes  to  the  li^her,  es- 
pecially In  European  society  1  10.  Give  an 
account  of  the  various  trades  and  manu&c- 
tores  that  have  sprung  up  of  late,  in  conti- 
nental Europe.  What  is  said,  also,  of  the 
present  mannfaoturing  faidustry  or  Great 
Britain?  What  of  the  United  Slates  1 
11.  Give  an  account  of  governmental  re- 
Ibnns.  13.  Relate  what  is  doing  in  the  way 
of  religious  enterpriaea.] 

The  Chrietian  OkuHh. 

1.  Mention  the  three  distinct  heads  onder 
schteli  the  ailUra  of  the  ehorch  are  to  be 


2.  Describe  the  state  of  the  cburrb  ia 
the  first  era.  What  leadinc  events  are  sc 
be  noticed  in  this  period  ?-[  WluM  a  sa-i  :d 
the  ^mearance  of  Jesus  Christ  on  cxm^ '. 
Describe  the  f  eneral  success  of  Lh«  Gdbi<t  1 
under  the  preaching  of  the  apa«tk^  eu4 
othens.  What  is  said  of  the  ten  greai  -,-r- 
seeutions  of  the  church  1  Give  an  «cc>-^ 
of  each.  Under  these  persecntii^a.  •.-« 
was  reUgion  exemplified  by  chri((uaG»  '* 

3.  At  the  coouaencesDeBt  of  ihe  srr>c4 
era,  what  was  the  external  condiiica  c^'  -^i* 
church)  When  did  evils  begm  to  -'t^- 
from  within  1  What  did  worldly  ^x>»p*ht:7 
produce!  In  what  paiticulars  rt^rt  lik 
disorders  of  the  Church,  Ac  aaamfesec ! 

4.  At  the  commencement  of  ih«r  ilird 
era,  whv  was  the  Refiarmatxm  of  rcSpBsi 
needed  f  What  proportion  of  tbeClui^aB 
body  adhered  to  the  papacy  1  Bov  d^i  \l:t 
Protestant  religion  eio-vtuJ  at  first  1  Bern  s 
it  now  spreading  1  What  is  Ihe  <ite<'i'f  ike 
Reformation?  W'ho  was  the  i»ttuuru 
employed  in  it  ?  What  was  the  uaaKt.  .it 
occa^ioo  of  it  l-iWim  were  amoojrLai^r  « 
fellow  labourers  and  palroos  7  laid  utai 
countiica  did  the  new  oi^nioes  extecd  i 
When  waa  the  Refernution  cMitiLfbtti  iS 
Germany  ?) 

6.  Witat  cotintries  soon  beeetae  Fro3««i> 
ant  1  Wliat  countries  adhered  lo  Rfiar  1 
Was  the  Greek  Church  affected  by  ibr  re- 
volulioB  in  ilit  W,    -  7  Wl  a  e-oomriirs  ar« 

scat  of  iL 
thcRusaiau  clitJEcU 

racter  of  the  Rusbuiij  Aoit  Greek  chore  hi 
What  their  nnijiber&l  In  what  ccominm 
are  they  aeattcnrni  i  Whai  means  dad  the 
Roqpn  churrh  ii-se  ffifefaj3itlteirlaaC[vw> 
er?  Whin  caiiupa  hxxr^  contriluttd  !« 
weak  en  he  r  p.  >  \c  r  r  A  c .  1  What  are  t^ 
temporal  tl^j^...! :-.■!>■  <\  thu  popeT  W.«l 
the  number  4 jf  t..-  •  i  L-U-siistical  «sb|*^t.«! 
Which  are  puisol  cuwiUric*  wboUy  7  wXxl» 
chieiIvY  In  'nha)  other  countne*  are  pa- 
pists foiud  I  W  h  Qt  is  «  general  dmsioB  of 
the  Protestants? 

1.  Relate  the  history  of  the  Lotbena 
church.  What  is  said  in  regard  to  the  «»■ 
tistict  of  this  church  T 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  Refcrmed 
churches.     Which  ore  they  priaeifaETY 

1.  What  can  you  say  of  the  CahriaiiSbil 

2.  Describe  (he  Church  of  EMlsnd.  3^  WYist 
is  said  o  the  Presbyterian  Cliurch  of  2^c<«- 
land  ?  4  What  of  the  Moiuvitf»T  &  Give 
an  account  of  the  CoonregatioiMlitfa  of  New 
England  ?  6.  Describe  the  : 
church  of  Ibe  United  ttatea.] 


the  9cat  of  iluij  i  <        •:>       In  15^  what  ^ 
ik-'  [Wliai  is  ttke  cfca- 
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